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OUR    OBJECT. 

The  object  of  the  "Boston  Guide  to  Health"  will  be  to  give  some  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  instruction  as  it  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
various  diseases  incident  to  the  afflicted;  and  also  to  point  out  the  symptoms, 
as  well  as  the  remedies  for  the  same.  We  intend  to  make  this  a  very  desir- 
able paper  for  every  family,  on  account  of  the  many  valuable  recipes  for  ma- 
ny important  medicines,  and  other  articles,  besides  much  useful  instruction, 
as  we  intend  to  publish  the  following  among  other  valuable  recipes;  so  that 
any  person  can  prepare  any  of  the  remedies  or  articles  without  the  least 
trouble,  and  with  but  very  little  expense,  which  will  be  of  ftie  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  public. 

The  first  volume  will  contain  the  following  valuable  recipe3,  viz: 

1.  Portable  Sassaparilla  Mead, 

2.  Syrup,  of  a  superior  quality. 

3.  Lemon  Syrup. 

4.  Soda  Syrup. 

5.  Soda  and  Rochelle  Powders. 

6.  Valuable  Root  Beer,  or  diet  drink,  for  purifying  the  blood. 

7.  An  invaluable  Eye  Water  for  weak  and  inflamed  eyes. 

8.  Strengthening  Plaster,  for  weak  back  and  side. 

9.  German  Headache  Powders,  or  a  superior  Smelling  Bottle. 

10.  Essences,  of  all  kinds. 

11.  Shaving  Soap  and  Wash  Balls. 

12.  China  Putty,  for  mending  all  kinds  of  earthern  and  glass  ware. 

13.  Paste  or  Brush  Blacking.     Sponge  do. 

14.  A  sure  remedy  for  the  Whooping  Cough. 

15.  Measles — how  to  cure. 

16.  Dropsy  of  the  Chest, — a  remedy  for. 

17.  Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat — how  to  cure. 

18.  Toothache — a  positive  cure  for,  in  nearly  every  case. 

19.  A  genuine,  safe  and  sure  Extracting  Corn  Plaster. 

20.  A  valuable  remedy  for  the  Sick  Headache. 

21.  Jaundice  Bitters. 

22.  Cologne  Water. 

23.  Itch  and  Poison — a  perfect  cure  for. 

24.  Poisons — how  to  prevent. 

25.  A  sure  remedy  for  the  Canker,  in  all  its  forma, 

26.  A  remedy  for  Scalds  and  Burns. 
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27.  Heart  Burn  cured  without  fail. 

28.  Tape  Worm — a  remedy  for. 

29.  Diseases  of  Children  attended  to,  with  directions  for  treatment. 

30.  Colds  and  Fevers — how  to  prevent,  without  fail. 

All  of  the  above  recipes  are  of  a  superior  quality.  We  have  proved  them 
to  be  genuine,  and  know  that  they  deserve  the  highest  recommendation  pos- 
sible. 

There  will  also  be  a  description  of  many  of  the  herbs,  roots,  and  barks, 
with  their  medicinal  properties;  and  dissertations  on  diet,  clothing,  air,  exer- 
cise, Sec.  together  with  the  cause  and  effect  of  diseases;  and  a  great  variety 
of  information  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  pnblic. 

|C?K)ne  word  to  those  who  subscribe  for  this  paper.  It  is  very  important 
that  they  should  send  in  their  names  before  the  next  paper  is  published,  if 
possible,  as  we  shall  print  but  few  copies  of  the  second  number  over  what 
may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  demand.  The  next  number  will  not  be  issu- 
ed till  the  first  of  September,  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  more  correctly 
what  number  will  be  wanted.  We  give  this  number  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
general  character  of  future  ones,  in  mechanical  execution;  but  much  more 
valuable  matter  will  appear  in  future  numbers. 

We  have  inserted  a  notice  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  medicines  in  the 
present  number,  as  wre  issue  20,000  copies,  and  we  are  desirous  that  the  af- 
flicted all  over  the  country  may  know  where  a  sure  remedy  for  their  com- 
plaint may  be  found.  They  need  only  to  be  tried  to  be  found  effective.  The 
advertisement  will  not  appear  again,  but  its  place  will  be  supplied  with  more 
important  matter. 

Preserve  your  papers. — We  would  recommend  that  each  person  should 
preserve  their  paper  till  the  volume  is  completed,  because  they  can  have  them 
bound  for  a  trifle,  making  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages.  The  book  will  be 
worth  five  dollars  to  any  family,  and  no  doubt  a  hundred  to  many,  where 
the  health  or  life  of  some  dear  friend  may  have  been  saved  by  a  timely  appli- 
cation of  the  remedies  herein  described. 

The  "Boston  Guide  to  Health"  will  be  published  on  a  different  principle 
from  any  other  paper  that  has  ever  been  published,  on  account  of  the  valua- 
ble information  which  it  contains,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  individu- 
al that  has  any  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  not  designed  for  adver- 
tisements at  all;  so  that  subscribers  will  get  more  reading  matter  than  they 
usually  do  in  a  paper  that  is  published  every  week;  besides  the  valuable  re- 
cipes which  persons  have  paid  me  hundreds  of  dollars  for.  Now  every  subscri- 
ber will  have  the  same,  with  more  than  four  times  as  many,  of  vastly  great- 
er importance  to  the  public,  for  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar,  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  true  philan- 
thropist throughout  the  country,  especially  such  as  wish  to  understand  how 
to  preserve  health. 

TERMS. 

The  "Boston  Guide  to  Health"  will  be  published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of 
each  month,  at  One  Dollar  per  annum,  payable  always  in  advance.  And  no 
paper  will  be  sent  until  the  money  is  received. 

IC'pAny  person  remitting  us  ten  dollars,  shall  receive  twelve  copies  for 
one  year  to  one  address.  Subscribers  can  send  money  by  the  way  of  Post 
Masters  for  the  paper,  free  of  expense. 

All  communications  must  be  post  paid,  and  directed  to 

Dr.  J.  S.  SPEAR,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MANDRAKE. 

Latin  name, Pedophy  Hum  Peltatum. — Vulgar  names,  MayJlpple,  Indian  Apple. 

The  properties  of  this  article  are  that  of  a  sure  and  active  cathartic,  equal 
if  not  far  superior,  in  most  cases,  to  that  of  jalap.  I  have  admired  its  opera- 
tion more  than  any  other  cathartic  in  use,  in  some  peculiar  diseases;  the 
greatest  objection  is  its  powerful  effects,  though  it  is  perfectly  safe  in  its  ope- 
ration. We  have  found  this  root  very  valuable  in  many  inveterate  chronic 
diseasess,  such  as  scrofulous,  biliious,  dyspeptic,  or  chronic  affections  of  the 
liver,  dropsy,  &c. 

The  Mandrake  is  often  considerable  nauseating,  and  sometimes  vomits ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  is  not  so  pleasant  as  some  other  purgatives;  so  that  I  always 
omit  the  use  of  it  when  some  other  will  answer.  But,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  it  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  all  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
stimulating  them  to  a  healthy  action,  and  often  answers  the  purpose  both  of 
an  emetic  and  cathartic;  I  have  invariably  given  this  medicine  with  success 
in  a  variety  of  complaints.  It  is  a  powerful  medicine,  and  requires  caution 
in  the  administration  of  it. 

We  likewise  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  the  opinion  of  a  worthy  friend 
and  able  practitioner,  Dr.  J.  T.  Lobstin,  upon  this  herb.  He  says  "  it  is  of 
the  greatest  service  in  incontinence  of  urine,"  in  which  disease,  he  says,  he 
has  never  known  it  to  fail  in  giving  immediate  relief. 

Employment. — Internally  the  pulverized  root  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
a  small  tea-spoonful,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  combined  with  aromat- 
ics. 

FOX  GLOVE. 

Latin  name,  Digitalis  Purpuria. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant  are  sedative  and  diuretic,  diminish- 
ing the  activity  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  irritability  of  the  system,  and  in- 
creasing the  action  of  absorbents,  and  the  discharge  of  urine.  In  inflamma- 
tion this  article  is  valuable  to  reduce  the  activity  of  the  pulse,  and  thereby 
lessening  the  inflammation.  In  hydrothorax,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest,  this  med- 
icine is  very  useful;  it  is  also  useful  in  pleurisy,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
dropsy,  and  all  inflammatory  affections. 

This  medicine  must  be  used  with  caution,  as  directed  under  the  head  of 
Dropsy  of  the  Chest;  in  ordinary  cases  three  doses  a  day  is  enough. 

Employment. — Of  the  powdered  leaves,  two  or  three  grains,  gradually 
increased;  infusion  fox-glove,  one  drachm;  boiling  water  half  a  pint;  infuse 
four  hours,  then  strain;  dose,  about  half  a  table  spoonful  twice  a  day;  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  every  eight  hours.  It  lowers  the  pulse  much  more 
effectually  than  bleeding,  without  producing  that  dangerous  debility  which 
follows  that  operation. 

SPEARMINT. 
Latin  name,  Mentha  Viridis. 

This  plant  is  so  well  known  that  it  hardly  needs  any  comment;  nevertheless 
there  are  many  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  its  valuable  properties  as  a 
common  herb  for  many  diseases  of  children,  &c.  The  properties  are  febri- 
fuge, diuretic,  anti-spasmodic,  and  anti-emetic.     This  plant  is  excellent  to 
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allay  nausea  and  sickness  of  the  stomach;  it  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in 
some  cases  of  the  gravel,  and  in  some  cases  of  suppression  of  the  water,  8tc. 
Employment. — Infusion,  made  by  bruising  a  handful  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water;  it  may  be  used  quite  freely,  thougli  not  to  overload  the  stomach.  It 
constitutes  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  spirits  of  mint,  which  is  made  by 
bruising  the  green  plant,  and  adding  sufficient  fourth  proof  Holland  gin  to 
make  a  saturated  tincture,  which  makes  a  preparation  remarkably  effica- 
cious in  suppression  of  urine,  gravelly  affections,  8cc.  I  have  not  proved 
this  remedy  by  experience  for  the  gravel,  but  Dr.  Beach  says  he  discovered 
this  remedy  many  years  ago,  more  by  accident  than  design.  The  dose  of 
this  preparation  is  a  wine-glass  full  as  often  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Cot- 
ton wet  with  the  above  liquid  or  tincture,  and  applied  to  the  piles,  affords  im- 
mediate relief,  although  we  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  perfect  cure.  The  great- 
est difficulty  is  to  obtain  the  pure  gin. 

HEART'S-EASE. 

This  is  a  plant  generally  well  known,  growing  in  corn-fields  spontaneous- 
ly throughout  the  United  States;  it  is  so  much  like  the  smart  weed  that  some 
persons  have  not  discovered  the  difference.  The  hearts-ease  has  a  darker 
leaf,  with  a  dark  spot  in  it,  and  is  without  taste  of  any  consequence.  This 
herb  is  truly  a  valuable  remedy  for  eruptions  of  the  skin;  a  handful  of  the 
herb  to  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  a  cupful  of  the  tea  taken  thrte  or  four 
times  a  day,  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  diarrhoea  and  dysentary;  and  in 
the  form  of  ointments,  prepared  by  simmering  a  handful  of  the  leaves  in  half 
a  pint  of  lard,  is  a  good  application  for  scalds  and  burns;  it  is  in  many  cases 
a  valuable  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  deserves  a  thorough  trial  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  order  to  ascertain  its  good  effects.  In  many  cases  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  pills  and  Balm  of  Life  with  it,  in  order  to 
effect  a  perfect  cure;  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  long  as  you  find  that 
a  medicine  helps  you,  it  is  proper  and  important  to  continue  its  use  till  health 
is  restored,  and  not  change  your  medicines  because  you  do  not  regain  your 
health  as  fast  as  you  expected.  Many  have  thrown  away  their  lives  by  fol- 
lowing every  prescription,  and  not  giving  any  remedy  a  fair  trial,  when  they 
know  that  medicines  have  done  them  good. 


INDIAN  DOCTOR. 

It  is  often  supposed  by  many  that  they  shall  see  an  Indian  when  they  call 
to  see  me,  but  they  soon  find  their  mistake,  and  begin  to  enquire,  why  do 
you  call  yourself  an  Indian  Doctor?  Answer.  Because  I  use  their  remidies, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  only  system  ever  adopted  suitable  for  the  treatment 
of  disease;  and  farther, I  believe  that  it  is  the  only  means  that  God  has  really 
owned  and  blessed  for  the  restoration  of  health.  I  know  that  it  is  said  by  the 
scientific  Physician  (if  you  please  to  call  them  such,)  that  Mercury  and  the 
Minerals  are  of  great  importance,  in  many  diseases,  but  I  do  not  believe  it; 
if  I  did,  I  would  follow  that  mode  of  practice,  for  I  have  as  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  all  of  their  Medicines,  as  any  Physician  in  the  union  generally,  having 
studied  the  common  treatment  of  disease  in  nearly  all  of  its  branches,  as  much 
as  most  Physicians  probably.  Therefore  I  feel  as  if  I  was  well  prepared  to 
judge  between  the  two,  and  to  know  how  to  choose  the  sweet  and  leave  the 
bitter;  and  I  shall  ever,  while  life  remains, protest  against  the  use  of  the  Min- 
eral Medicines,  as  remedies  decidedly  injurious  to  the  system,  which  ought 
never  to  be  used  in  any  case. 
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For  Burns  and  Scalds. — Take  any  quantity  of  green  tea,  cover  it  well 
with  boiling  water,  and  let  it  steep  a  few  minutes;  then  apply  the  leaves  and 
keep  them  wet  with  the  tea.  This  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  the  world  to 
take  out  the  fire  and  relieve  the  pain.  Then  dress  it  with  a  salve,  as  directed 
(see  Hearts  Ease,) — a  spoonful  of  tar  added  to  the  salve  will  make  it  much 
more  healing;  or  rosin  will  do,  without  the  tar. 

For  the  Earache. — This  is  often  a  very  troublesome  complaint  with  chil- 
dren, and  sometimes  with  adults;  it  is  generally  brought  on  by  colds.  It  is 
a  disease  very  simple  and  easy  to  cure,  if  rightly  managed.  There  are  many 
that  suffer  with  it,  even  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  for  a  long  time,  and 
finally  ulcers  and  tumors  break  out;  then  the  patient  has  to  undergo  a  long 
and  tedious  course  of  medicine,  and  deafness  very  often  takes  place.  Take 
a  stick  of  green  walnut,  sometimes  called  hickory,  lay  it  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  burns  a  sap  will  run  out  at  the  ends  of  it;  take  a  few  drops  and  drop 
it  into  the  ear;  this  is  a  certain  cure.  When  this  cannot  be  obtained,  take 
an  onion  and  roast  it,  so  as  to  have  it  hot,  then  take  out  the  heart  whole,  and 
put  it  into  the  ear,  and  bathe  the  parts  around  the  ear  with  hot  vinegar  and 
salt,  often;  then  lay  a  hot  brick  next  to  the  head,  covered  and  wet  with  vin- 
egar, taking  some  warming  tea  to  guard  the  stomach,  such  as  sage,  catnip, 
or  any  of  the  mint  teas,  and  some  gentle  physic,  to  move  the  bowels  tho- 
roughly. 


Dropsy  of  the  Chest. — (Hijdrothorax.) — Description.  By  this  we  un- 
derstand a  collection  of  water  in  the  pericardinum,  or  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  called  the  thorax.  It  is  often  diffused  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
lungs,  without  being  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Sometimes  the  wa- 
ter is  contained  in  small  cysts,  of  a  membraneous  nature,  called  by  the 
name  of  hydatides,  which  float  in  the  cavity;  often  they  are  connected  with, 
and  attached  to  certain  parts  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  pleura,  a  mem- 
brane lining  the  chest. 

Causes. — The  common  causes  of  this  disease  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
which  produce  other  kinds  of  dropsy.  In  many  cases  it  comes  on  without 
any  other  kind  of  dropsical  affection.  Bleeding,  and  the  common  use  of  mer- 
cury, are  the  most  common  causes  of  this  disease,  by  debility  and  loss  of 
action  they  occasion  inflammation  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  lungs;  and  the 
frequent  use  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  strong  beer,  all  serve  to  weaken  the  sys- 
tem, and  are  liable  to  produce  this  disease. 

It  is  no  more  than  just  to  remark  here  that  nearly  all  of  the  compounds  of 
sassaparilla,  dandelion,  and  tomato  bitters,  syrups  and  panaceas,  are  not 
much  more  or  less  than  a  compound  of  mercury;  so  that  every  person  had 
ought  to  be  careful  at  least  how  they  use  it,  for  there  is  great  danger  of  de- 
stroying the  health  entirely.  I  cannot  see  how  an  honest  man  can  put  up 
these  compounds,  and  try  to  palm  them  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public,  under 
the  name  of  a  vegetable  medicine.  The  fact  is,  the  druggist  and  apotheca- 
ry, as  well  as  doctors,  find  that  the  enlightened  public  begin  to  understand 
that  the  vegetables  are  in  reality  the  only  agents  of  any  merit  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease;  therefore,  if  they  get  up  a  compound  of  a  mercurial  prepa- 
ration, it  will  not  do  to  come  out  in  true  colors  and  let  the  public  know  what 
they  are  to  take;  because  if  they  do,  the  people  would  shun  the  remedies  as 
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they  would  a  tiger  or  lion ;  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.  Let  the  people 
take  warning.  Many  evade  the  question  when  they  are  asked  if  there  is 
mercury  in  the  medicine,  by  saying  no;  for  they  do  not  call  calomel  mercu- 
ry, when  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  very  same  thing. 

Symptoms. — Hydrothorax,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest,  often  makes  its  appear- 
ance with  a  sense  of  distress  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  or  breastbone, 
with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  generally  much  increased  by  any  ex- 
ercise, and  which  is  most  common  in  the  night,  while  the  body  is  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  There  is  also  a  dry  cough  at  first,  which  after  a  while  is  at- 
tended with  an  expectoration  of  a  thin  mucus.  There  is  also  a  general  pale- 
ness of  the  complexion,  with  a  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs;  a  good  deal  of 
thirst,  with  a  diminished  flow  of  urine;  and  sometimes  the  face  swells  so  as  to 
pit  upon  pressure,  more  particularly  in  the  morning;  and  these  symptoms  are 
accompanied  by  general  debility,  and  a  loss  of  appetite  and  flesh;  under  these 
circumstances  we  have  very  certain  reasons  to  expect  that  there  is  a  collection 
of  water  in  the  chest.  All  of  these  symptoms  are  constantly  increasing,  and 
frequently  much  time  passes  before  the  disease  is  fully  seated. 

During  the  progress  of  this  disease  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to 
feel  a  numbness  or  a  degree  of  palsy  in  one  or  both  arms,  and  more  sensitive 
to  cold  than  usual,  with  the  pulse  rather  quick  at  first,  but  towards  the  end 
more  irregular  and  intermitting. 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  at  length  becomes  very  excessive,  and  the  pa- 
tient can  hardly  remain  in  a  recumbent  posture  for  any  length  of  time;  the 
body  has  to  be  kept  almost  erect.  The  sleep  is  often  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams,  and  the  patient  frequently  starts  up  in  bed,  with  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion, with  a  great  effort  to  get  breath,  very  much  like  the  spasmodic  asthma; 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  generally  accompanies  these  turns,  which  are 
frequently  brought  on  by  the  most  trifling  motion,  or  by  coughing.  The  pa- 
tient is  now  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  up,  and  has  a  great  anxiety  for 
fresh  air;  the  face  and  extremities  are  cold;  the  pulse  feeble,  and  a  pain  or 
numbness  is  often  felt  about  the  arms.  The  countenance  is  pale,  except  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  and  indicates  a  peculiar  anxiety  and  ghastliness  of  appear- 
ance, and  often  a  ccld  clammy  sweat,  drowsiness,  coma  or  delirium;  now  and 
then  a  sensation  of  water  floating  about  can  be  distinctly  perceived  by  the 
patient  on  any  sudden  change  of  posture. 

The  following  abreviated  remarks  are  from  Dr.  Maclean's  excellent  work 
on  hydrothorax,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest. 

"  There  is  commonly  a  greater  difficulty  of  lying  on  one  side  than  the  oth- 
er. The  urine  is  high-colored  and  scanty,  and  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  copi- 
ous pink  or  yellowish  sediment;  in  some  instances  the  urine  is  of  a  dark  color, 
without  sediment,  but  with  an  oily  film  on  its  surface.  There  are  cases  where 
the  urine  is  not  changed  till  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  The  patient  is 
troubled  with  the  palpitation,  and  often  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation;  sometimes  one  side  of  the  chest  would  seem  to  be  larger 
than  the  other.  The  appetite  and  digestion  in  some  cases  are  impaired;  the 
tongue  foul  and  furred,  the  bowels  are  verious,  but  generally  bound,  the  pres- 
sure of  water  causing  a  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Stupidness  and  drowsiness 
are  not  uncommon  attendants.  The  progress  of  the  dropsy  of  the  chest  to  a 
final  termination,  it  is  remarked,  "is  regular  and  uniform,  when  art  has  not 
used  her  salutary  aid;  and  this  has  been  too  generally  the  case  under  medi- 
cal treatment,  insomuch  that  it  is  numbered  among  the  incurable  diseases  by 
most  medical  writers." 

The  mode  of  treatment  of  this  disease  will  be  published  in  the  next  number. 


Influenza. 


INFLUENZA. 

This  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  disease  at  present,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  more  or  less  in  almost  every  family.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous disease  when  it  appears  under  a  mild  form,  if  properly  treated  with 
timely  attention.  But  where  there  is  much  inflamatory  affection,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  patient  should  be  careful  to  use  the  best  means  possible  to 
remove  the  difficulty  immediately,  or  their  is  a  great  danger  of  the  disease 
becoming  seated  on  the  lungs.  I  have  had  quite  a  number  with  this  disease. 
My  prescription  has  removed  the  complaint  in  every  case  in  24  or  48  hours, 
when  it  has  been  taken  in  season. 

Treatment.  Take  a  dose  of  the  Indian  Liverwort  Pills  on  going  to  bed, 
with  a  pint  of  catnip  tea,  and  cover  warm  in  bed,  so  as  to  sweat  freely,  and 
in  one  or  two  nights  this  has  completely  cured  the  disease.  If  the  disease  is 
seated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  Restorative  Cordial  ;  every  family 
ought  to  be  sure  to  have  a  box  of  the  pills  in  the  house;  they  cost  only 
25  cts.  and  in  many  cases  will  save  a  bill  of  5  or  $10.  May-weed  or  any  of 
the  mint  teas  will  answer,  if  they  are  taken  till  perspiration  is  produced,  so  as 
to  have  a  good  moisture  on  the  skin.  I  have  never  had  this  treatment  fail  in 
a  single  case. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 

This  cut  represents  a  gold  medal 
that  has  been  presented  to  Dr.  Spear 
by  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  as  a  token 
of  respect  for  his  professional  services, 
and  the  remarkable  success  that  ha3 
attended  his  practice,  which  shows, 
(with  the  numerous  certificates  and 
letters  of  recommendation  that  he  has 
received)  the  high  estimation  of  his 
invaluable  medicines  before  an  en- 
lightened public. 


To  shake  off  Trouble.  Set  about  doing  good  to  somebody;  put  on  your 
hat  and  go  and  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor;  inquire  into  their  wants  and  admin- 
ister unto  them;  seek  out  the  desolate  and  oppressed,  and  tell  them  of  the 
consolations  of  religion.  I  have  often  tried  this  method,  and  have  always 
found  it  to  be  the  best  medicine  for  a  heavy  heart.     [Howard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  DREAM  FULFILLED. 

What  are  dreams — illusions  of  fancy  or  suggestions  of  prophecy  ?  fleeting 
risions  which  pass  over  the  mind,  like  clouds  across  a  still  lake,  traceless 
and  trackless,  meaning  nothing  and  teaching  nothing  ? — or  are  they  shadows 
of  coming  events,  light  and  transient  as  the  mountain  mist,  but,  like  that, 
foretelling  the  storm  or  sunshine  that  is  to  follow  ?  These  are  doubts  which 
the  philosophy  of  ages  hath  not  been  able  to  solve.  Our  story  may,  perhaps, 
throw  some  light  upon  the  misty  question. 

Vivian  was  a  youth  envied  by  all  around  him  as  the  favorite  of  fortune. 
He  was  rich,  accomplished,  handsome,  and  beloved;  but  alas  !  he  was  not 
happy.  He  felt  the  want  of  something  which  he  could  not  define;  there  was 
a  void  in  his  spirit  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  supply.  He  looked  abroad 
in  nature,  and  felt  its  beauties  with  a  vivacity  almost  amounting  to  rapture; 
but  an  uneasy  sense  of  privation  remained,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
something  lost,  or  something  not  yet  found,  which  was  indispensable  to  his 
peace.  He  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hills, 
and  looked  over  the  broad  landscape.  In  the  silver  rivulet,  the  waving  mead- 
ow, the  sloping  woods,  the  azure  mountain,  the  golden  morning, — in  all 
around  him  he  saw  objects  to  delight,  but  none  to  satisfy  hirn.  Day  after 
day  he  returned  to  his  home,  with  the  reflection,  "These  are  indeed  beauti- 
ful, but  they  only  persuade  me  that  there  is  yet  something  better  than  these.'* 

One  evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  rambles,  he  approached  the 
dwelling  of  a  humble  cottager,  distinguished  for  his  worth  and  wisdom.  He 
was  aged,  and,  possessing  no  other  fortune  than  a  daughter  of  sixteen  years, 
he  still  deemed  himself  rich,  for  she  was  dutiful,  intelligent,  and  lovely.  It 
was  a  beautiful  night,  and  the  moonbeams  were  woven  with  thick  clusters  of 
jessamine  over  the  door  and  windows  of  the  cottage.  A  sweet  voice  was 
heard.  Vivian  paused.  It  was  the  daughter  of  the  cottager  singing.  Her 
lay  run  thu3  : 

At  misty  dawn,  at  rosy  morn, 

The  redbreast  sings  alone — 
At  twilight  dim,  still,  still  his  hymn 
Hath  a  sad  and  sorrowing  tone. 

Another  day  his  song  is  gay, 

For  a  listening  bird  is  near — 
0  ye  who  sorrow,  come  borrow,  borrow 

A  lesson  of  robin  here  ! 

Vivian  freqently  visited  the  cottage,  and  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  there. 
As  he  entered  it,  Ellen,  the  cottage  girl,  met  him  and  conducted  him  to  her 
father.  As  he  sat  conversing  with  the  good  old  man,  his  eyes  stole  often  to 
the  beaming  face  of  the  daughter.  While  he  gazed  upon  her,  her  glance 
met  his;  her  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  the  hues  that  came  to  her 
cheek  were  those  which  sunset  throws  upon  a  white  cloud.  Vivian  experi- 
enced strange  and  bewildering  emotions,  but  he  could  not  account  for  them. 
It  did  not  enter  his  imagination  that  a  simple  cottage  maiden  could  possess 
influence  over  the  rich  heir  of  a  high  and  haughty  family. 

He  returned  home,  still  less  happy  than  before.  Restless  and  perplexed, 
he  retired  to  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  pillow.     But 
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it  was  long  ere  he  could  sleep.  If  for  a  moment  he  lost  himself  in  slumber, 
a  multitude  of  images  passed  before  him,  half  real  and  half  imaginary,  now 
thrilling  him  with  pleasure,  and  then  startling  him  with  affright.  At  length, 
wearied  and  exhausted,  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  dream,  the  outlines  only  of  which  he  could  recall.  It  seemed 
that  he  had  been  favored  with  the  presence  of  the  object  which  he  sought. 
It  had  filled  him  with  delight;  and  while  still  awake,  his  nerves  thrilled  with 
exquisite  emotions.  But  the  name  and  form  of  this  object  he  could  not  bring 
back  to  his  memory.  Whether,  indeed,  it  had  visited  him  as  a  thing  of  sight 
or  sound,  he  could  not  tell.  It  seemed  at  one  moment  to  be  a  being  of  form; 
and,  as  his  fancy  strove  to  recover  the  fleeting  image,  it  would  hover  to  his 
eye  and  then  disappear.  Then  some  faint  strain  of  recollected  melody  would 
appear  to  be  the  thing  he  had  lost;  but  as  he  pursued  it,  it  melted  away.  All 
that  remained  definite  and  certain  in  his  mind,  was  an  impression  that  the 
object  necessary  to  his  happiness  had  visited  his  imagination  in  sleep,  bring- 
ing with  it  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  melody,  and  casting  around  his  spirit 
a  spell  of  strange  and  enthralling  power. 

But,  fancying  that  he  had  now  a  clue  to  the  mystery  which  had  seemed  to 
involve  his  existence,  Vivian  determined  to  unravel  it  in  a  practical  manner. 
He  was  persuaded  that  if  he  were  to  meet  the  being  of  his  dream,  he  should 
instantly  recognize  it,  and  thus  discover  the  secret  of  his  happiness.  He  re- 
solved therefore  to  travel,  and  scrutinize  every  thing  that  came  within  his  ob- 
servation. 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his  wanderings.  He  visited  foreign 
cities,  and  mingled  in  the  gay  world  of  fashion  He  examined  the  various 
institutions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  saw  remarkable  edifices 
and  localities,  scanned  paintings  and  statues,  sought  out  the  picturesque,  as- 
cended Mont  Blanc  for  the  sublime*,  and  ranged  the  hills  of  Scotland  for  the 
romantic.  In  short,  he  made  the  great  tour,  and  saw  whatever  a  traveller 
should  see. 

In  two  years  he  came  back  to  his  native  country,  improved  in  knowledge 
and  refined  in  manners;  but  a  melancholy  shade  upon  his  countenance  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  found  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  Often,  indeed,  had  he 
appeared  for  a  moment,  about  to  discover  the  image  which  came  in  his  dream, 
but  suddenly  the  subtle  thread  by  which  he  held  it,  was  broken,  and  the  re 
semblance  flew  away  like  a  startled  bird.  Yet  every  thing  seemed  to  remind 
him  of  what  he  sought.  In  the  look  of  some  dark-haired  girl  of  Savoy — in 
the  glance  of  a  blue-eyed  shepherdess  of  the  Rhine — in  the  soft  language  of 
a  French  maiden,  or  the  ringing  laugh  of  an  English  one — in  the  low,  un- 
earthly notes  of  an  iEolian  harp — in  the  touching  melody  of  musical  glasses 
— in  the  voice  of  Madame  Pasta,  and  in  that  of  Mademoiselle  Sontag — in  the 
Sibyl  of  Dominichino — in  the  Venus  de  Medici — in  mountains  and  rivers — 
in  the  blue  air — the  tinted  cloud — the  prismatic  bow — in  lakes  and  lawns — in 
nature  and  art — in  whatever  gave  him  pleasure,  there  was  something  to  re- 
store his  dream;  something  invisibly  and  mysteriously  associated  with  the 
subject  of  it.  Yet  while  every  thing  around  him  was  thus  stamped  with  its 
fresh  footprints,  its  wing  rustling  in  every  breeze,  its  image  dwelling  in  all 
that  was  beautiful,  and  its  voice  mingling  in  all  that  was  melodious,  still,  still 
the  evanescent  being  eluded  his  grasp,  and  cheated  his  pursuit. 

He  had  been  at  home  but  a  single  day,  when,  as  if  by  accident,  he  found 
himself  approaching  the  cottage  we  have  described.  It  was  evening,  and  the 
moon  shone  as  before  upon  the  jessamine,  when  he  last  visited  it.  Again  he 
heard  the  voice  of  Ellen — again  he  paused  and  listened.     It  was  again  the 
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song  of  the  redbreast  that  she  was  singing.  A  rush  of  recollections  came  to 
his  mind.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  surely  the  music  of  my  dream."  He  hast- 
ened to  the  cottage.  Ellen  met  him  at  the  door — and  Vivian  instantly  rec- 
ognized in  her  the  heroine  of  his  vision  ! 

Let  not  the  reader  say  that  our  story  is  improbable.  Vivian  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  been  the  subject  of  a  dominion  that  reigns  for  a  time  over 
every  pulse,  lives  in  every  avenue  to  the  heart,  and  by  the  legerdemain  of 
youthful  fancy,  renders  one  object  the  seeming  fountain  from  which  all  pleas- 
ures flow.  In  short,  there  are  others,  as  well  as  he,  who  have  seen  analo- 
gies in  things  as  unlike  as  a  rainbow  and  a  pretty  girl  ! 

We  need  not  tell  the  rest.  The  lovers  were  married,  and  Vivian  and  Ellen 
consider  their  union  as  a  happy  fulfilment  of  a  remarkable  dream.  And  so 
long  as  dreams  are  prompted  by  the  wishes  and  purposes  of  lovers,  it  is  prob- 
able that  events  may  render  them  prophetic. — Sketches  from  a  Student's 
Window. 


Extraordinary  Dwarf. — For  some  weeks  past,  there  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition at  Mr.  Kimball's  Museum,  in  this  city,  a  dwarf  so  small,  so  pert,  so 
active  and  intelligent,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
making  a  permanent  record  of  some  parts  of  his  history,  which  may  perhaps 
be  physiologically  important  to  some  future  medical  writer. 

The  name  of  this  little  miniature  man,  is  Charles  Stratton, — though  uni- 
versally cognominated  Gen.  Tom  Thum.  We  were  informed  that  he  was 
born  in  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1832, — weighing  at 
birth,  9  lbs.  and  2  oz.  Since  he  was  six  mjonths  old,  he  is  said  not  to  have 
grown.  He  is  now  but  22  inches  tall.  Our  informant  asserts  that  the  pa*- 
rents  of  this  boy  are  of  the  usual  size,  and  that  they  have  two  more  children, 
both  girls,  fully  grown  up,  of  common  proportions.  Charles  is  perfectly 
formed,  very  athletic,  in  perfect  health  and  spirits.  In  sleeping  and  eating, 
he  has  full  enjoyment. 

These  are  all  the  facts  we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Perhaps  they  are 
sufficiently  minute.  He  appears  now  as  fully  developed  in  body  as  he  ever 
will  be.  In  mind,  he  is  a  child,  where  it  is  presumed  he  is  destined  to  re- 
main.— Of  all  the  dwarfs  we  have  examined,  this  excels  the  whole  in  little- 
ness. We  gaze  upon  his  little  body,  dressed  out  in  the  extreme  fashion  of 
the  day,  with  indefinite  sensations,  not  easily  described,  since  they  are  neith- 
er precisely  painful  nor  pleasurable,  but  partake  of  that  class  of  mixed  emo- 
tions which  are  felt,  but  which  language  has  not  been  able  to  explain. 
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A  Huge  Snake  in  the  Ohio  River.  The  Madison  (la.)  News,  describes 
an  immense  snake,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  thirty  feet  long,  which  has  been 
seen  by  several  persons  in  that  neighborhood.  It  was  first  discovered  on  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  but  when  disturbed,  took  to  the  water  and  swam 
nearly  to  the  Indiana  shore,  when  it  disappeared.  It  is  of  a  very  dark  color, 
and  has  a  shining  silvery  ring  about  the  neck.  It  has  been  seen  several  times 
in  the  last  {e\v  years  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  Madison  Banner  confirms  the 
story.  The  Louisville  Journal  conjectures  that  it  is  the  sea  serpent  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  in  the  Ohio. 
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For  Young  Men  and  Women. — We  find  the  following  exellent  article  in 
the  "  Offering,"  edited  by  the  Factory  Girls  of  Lowell.  It  breaths  the  right 
spirit — every  mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son,  should  read  it.  We 
would  advise  the  beaux  who  are  taking  the  preliminary  steps  for  entering  the 
marriage  state,  to  cut  it  out  and  hand  it  to  their  intended.  There  is  too 
much  ignorant  prejudice  in  certain  circles  of  society  against  honest  labor — a 
prejudice  which  must  be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  intelligent  people. 
Health,  long  life  and  happiness,  are  the  companions  of  industry. 

"  From  whence  originated  the  idea  that  it  was  derogatory  to  a  lady's  dig- 
nity, or  a  blot  upon  female  character,  to  labor  ?  and  who  was  the  first  to  say 
sneeringly,  '  Oh  she  works  for  a  living  ?'  Surely  such  ideas  and  expres- 
sions ought  not  to  grow  on  republican  soil.  The  time  has  been,  when  ladies 
of  the  first  rank  were  accustomed  to  busy  themselves  in  domestic  employ- 
ment. Homer  tells  us  of  Princesses  who  used  to  draw  water  from  the 
springs,  and  wash  with  their  own  hands  the  finest  of  the  linen  of  their  re- 
spective families.  The  famous  Lucretia  used  to  spin  in  the  midst  of  her  at- 
tendants ;  and  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  after  the  seige  of  Troy,  employed  her- 
self in  weaving  until  after  her  husband  returned  from  Ithica.  In  after  times, 
the  wife  ot  George  III.  of  England,  has  been  represented  as  spending  an 
evening  in  hemming  pocket-handkerchiefs,  while  her  daughter  Mary  sat  in  a 
corner  darning  stockings. 

Few  American  fortunes  will  support  a  woman  who  is  above  the  calls  of 
her  family  ;  and  a  man  of  sense,  in  choosng  a  companion  to  jog  with  him 
through  all  the  up-hills  of  life,  would  sooner  choose  one  who  had  had  to 
work  for  a  living,  than  one  who  thought  it  beneath  her  to  soil  her  pretty 
hands  with  manual  labor,  although  she  posessed  her  thousands.  To  be  able 
to  earn  one's  living  by  laboring  with  her  own  hands,  should  be  reckoned  a- 
mong  female  accomplishments;  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
none  of  my  country-women  will  be  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  they  are 
better  versed  in  usefulness,  than  they  are  in  mental  accomplishments." 


A  Derbyshire  Tale.  About  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  a  gentleman 
named  Webster,  who  lived  in  the  woodlands,  a  wild  uncultivated  barren 
range  of  hills  in  Derbyshire,  bordering  upon  the  confines  of  Yorkshire,  had 
occasion  to  go  from  home.  The  family,  besides  himself,  consisted  of  the 
servant  man,  a  young  girl,  and  the  housekeeper.  At  his  departure  he  gave 
his  man  a  strict  charge  to  remain  in  the  house,  along  with  the  females,  and 
not  on  any  account  to  absent  himself  at  night,  until  his  return.  This  the 
man  promised  to  do;  and  Mr.  Webster  proceeded  on  his  journey.  At  night, 
however,  the  man  went  out,  notwithstanding  all  the  earnest  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  housekeeper  to  the  contrary,  and  not  coming  in,  she  and 
the  servant  girl  at  the  usual  time  went  to  bed.  Sometime  in  the  night  they 
were  awakened  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  The  housekeeper  got  up, 
went  down  stairs,  and  inquired  who  was  there,  and  what  was  their  business? 
She  was  informed  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Webster  being  benighted,  and  the 
night  wet  and  stormy,  requested  a  night's  lodging.  She  forthwith  gave  him 
admittance,  roused  up  the  fire,  led  his  horse  into  the  stable,  and  then  return- 
ed to  provide  something  to  eat  for  her  guest,  of  which  he  partook,  and  was 
then  shown  to  his  chamber.  On  returning  to  the  kitchen,  she  took  up  his 
great  coat  in  order  to  dry  it,  when  perceiving  it  to  be,  as  she  thought,  very 
heavy,  curiosity  prompted  her  to  examine  the  pockets,  in  which  she  found  a 
brace  of  loaded  pistols,  and  their  own  large  carving-knife!  Thunderstruck 
by  this  discovery,  she  immediately  perceived  what  sort  of  a  guest  she  had  to 
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deal  with,  and  his  intentions.  However,  summoning  up  all  her  courage  and 
resolution,  she  proceeded  softly  up  stairs,  and,  with  a  rope,  fastened  as  well 
as  she  could,  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  villain  was;  then  went  down, 
and  in  great  perturbation  of  mind  awaited  the  event.  Shortly  alter  a  man 
came  to  the  window,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  of  voice,  said,  "  are  you 
ready?"  She  grasped  one  of  the  pistols  with  a  desperate  resoluiion — present- 
ed it  to  his  face — and  fired!  The  report  of  the  pistol  alarmed  the  villain  above, 
who  attempted  to  get  out  of  the  room,  but  was  stayed  in  his  purpose  by  her 
saying,  "  Villain,  if  you  open  the  door  you  are  a  dead  man  "  She  then  sent 
the  servant  girl  for  assistance,  while  she  remained,  with  the  other  pistol  in 
her  hand,  guarding  the  chamber  door.  When  help  arrived,  the  villian  was 
taken  into  custody;  and,  on  searching  without,  they  found  the  servant-man 
shot  dead.  Another  villian, who  was  taken  shortly  after,  met  with  his  deserts; 
and  the  housekeeper,  who  had  acted  with  such  fidelity  and  such  unparalleled 
intrepidity,  was  soon  after  united  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Adventure  with  a  Bear.  The  Kennebec  Journal  relates  a  story  of  a 
land  speculator,  who  while  hunting  for  a  timber  lot,  climbed  up  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  which  having  been  cut  in  a  very  deep  snow,  was  about  nine  feet 
high.  His  object  was  to  attain  a  position  where  he  could  see  all  the  pine 
trees  near  by,  and  to  look  for  a  navigable  stream  to  float  his  logs.  The 
stump  was  hollow,  but  our  land  buyer  was  so  intent  upon  the  fortune  he  ex- 
pected to  make,  that  he  became  careless  of  his  footing,  like  the  milk-maid  in 
the  fable,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  golden  vision  he  stepped  backward  and  fell 
plump  into  the  hollow  tree.  In  vain  he  tried  to  ascend.  There  he  was  pent 
up,  with  not  a  living  soul  within  ten  miles  of  him.  His  horrid  fate  seemed  in- 
evitable. He  thought  no  more  of  bonded  lands,  but  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
spair, and  a  lingering  death  by  starvation.  The  wind  sighed  mournfully 
among  the  trees,  whose  branches  waved  over  the  inaccessible  mouth  of  his 
wooden  cavern.  No  other  sound  was  heard,  from  man,  or  beast,  or  bird — 
when  suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  a  scratching  outside.  The  next  moment 
the  hole  above  him  was  darkened  by  some  dense  body  descending  towards 
him.  It  proved  to  be  an  enormous  black  bear.  As  soon  as  the  shaggy  pos- 
teriors of  the  animal  came  within  reach  of  our  hero,  he  grasped  the  long  hair 
firmly  with  both  hands.  Bruin,  not  knowing  what  sort  of  a  bed-fellow  he  had 
to  deal  with,  scratched  with  all  his  might  for  the  top  of  the  stump,  and  drew 
the  land  buyer  up  with  him. 


Jeremy  Taylor's  Nightly  Prayer,  For  himself  and  his  friends,  was  for 
God's  merciful  deliverance  and  preservation. 

44  From  the  violence  and  rule  of  passion,  from  a  servile  will,  and  a  com- 
manding lust;  from  pride  and  vanity ;  from  false  opinion  and  ignorant  con- 
fidence; 

From  improvidence  and  prodigality;  from  envy  and  the  spirit  of  slander; 
from  sensuality;   from  presumption  and  from  despair; 

From  a  state  of  temptation  and  hardened  spirit;  from  delaying  of  repent- 
ance and  persevering  in  sin;  from  unthankfulness  and  irreligion,  and  from 
seducing  others; 

From  all  infatuation  of  soul,  folly  and  madness;  from  wilfulness,  self-love, 
and  vain  ambition;  from  a  vicious  life  and  an  unprovided  death." 
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Bots.-— In  farriery,  a  kind  of  worms  very  troublesome  to  horses.  Bots 
are  the  larvae  or  maggots  of  a  species  of  gad-fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on 
the  legs,  mane,  or  those  parts  of  the  horse  that  the  animal  is  apt  to  lick. 
The  egg  is  immediately  hatched  by  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  little  worm  conveyed  into  the  mouth,  whence  it  crawls  down  the 
sesophagus  into  the  stomach.  It  aheres  to  the  cuticular  coat  of  the  stomach 
by  means  of  little  hooks,  with  which  its  mouth  is  furnished  ;  and  there  it  re- 
mains from  the  summer  of  one  year  to  the  spring  of  the  next,  nourished  by 
the  mucus  of  the  stomach,  or  the  food  which  it  contains. — Then  having  at- 
tained its  full  size  as  a  maggot,  it  loosens  its  hold,  and  is  carried  along  the 
intestine  with  the  other  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  evacuated  with  the 
fseces.  Before  it  drops,  it  generally  clings  for  a  while  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  and  tickles  and  teases  the  horse  to  a  very  great  degree.  Except  they 
exist  in  most  unusual  numbers,  bots  neither  do  good  nor  harm  during  their 
residence  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  It  is  the  habitation  which  nature  has 
assigned  to  them  ;  and  the  safety  of  so  noble  an  animal  as  the  horse  would 
not  have  been  compromised  for  the  sake  of  a  maggot  and  a  fly.  The  best 
advice  that  can  be  given,  therefore,  is  to  let  them  alone,  or  at  most  to  be 
content  with  picking  them  off  when  they  appear  under  the  tail.  There  are 
two  good  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  not  any  medicine  that 
will  expel  them  ;  the  strongest  and  even  the  most  dangerous  purgative  is  in- 
sufficient. The  second  reason  is,  that  if  the  bots  are  let  alone,  they  will,  in 
due  time,  come  all  away  without  help  or  meddling.  Green  food,  however, 
expels  them  readily,  as  does  common  salt  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  four 
ounces  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  most  simple  and  efficient  remedy  is  a  quart 
of  milk,  mixed  well  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  honey  or  brown  sugar,  giv- 
en fasting. — This  is  much  better  than  aloes.     [Farmer's  Encyclop. 

Alas  the  Bachelor!  We  dropped  suddenly  on  a  bachelor  acquaintance 
the  other  day,  and  just  as  we  made  our  appearance,  he  put  something  in  his 
pocket  very  hurriedly,  and  looked  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  a 
spinster.  We  cast  our  eyes  at  his  pocket,  and  halfway  out  hung  the  secret. 
It  was  his  stocking!  The  poor  miserable  fellow  had  been  darning  it,  and  it 
astonished  us  to  see  what  perfection  he  had  arrived  at  in  that  branch  of  home 
industry.     You  may  give  him  up  girls. 

The  Responser. — An  ignorant  fellow  being  about  to  be  married,  resolved 
to  make  himself  perfect  in  the  responses  of  the  service;  but  by  mistake  got 
by  heart  the  office  of  baptism  for  riper  years;  so  when  he  was  asked  in  the 
church — "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman, &c."  he  answered,  "  I  renounce  them 
all."  The  clergyman  said.  "  I  think  you  are  a  fool;"  to  which  he  replied, 
"  All  this  I  steadfastly  believe.''* 

A  tasty  Bachelor. — A  young  bachelor,  in  Lafourche,  who  proposed  for 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  planter  in  that  parish,  insisted,  in  his  letter  to  her 
father,  on  receiving  with  her  as  a  dower  a  certain  sugar  plantation,  "  added 
the  gallant  in  his  letter,  "  I  should  like  to  take  my  wife  as  I  do  my  coffee — 
well  sweetened!" 


A  Sea  Bull. — An  Irishman, who  served  on  board  a  man  of  war,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  waiter,  was  selected  by  one  of  the  officers  fo  haul  in  a  tow  line  of 
considerable  length,  which  was  towering  over  the  tafrail.  After  rowsing  in 
forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  which  had  put  his  patience  saverely  to  proof,  as  well  as 
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every  muscle  of  his  arms,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  Sure,  it's  as  long  as  to-3 
day  and  to-morrow!  It's  a  good  week's  work  for  any  five  in  the  ship  !  Bad 
luch  to  the  arm  or  leg  it'll  lave  me  at  last! — What!  more  of  it  yet!  Och,  mur- 
der; the  sa's  mighty  dape  to  be  sure!"  After  continuing  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  conceiving  there  was  little  probability  of  the  completion  of  his  labor,  he 
suddenly  stopped  short,  and  addressing  the  officer  of  the  watch,  exclaimed, 
"  Bad  manners  to  me,  sir,  if  1   don't  think  somebody's  cut  off  the  other  end  of 

*."  — 

The  Locusts. —  To  Postmasters  and  Editors.     This  singular  insect  is  at  this 
time  amusing  the  people  in  various  portions  of  the  United  States.     But,  as  it 
appears  in  one  year  in  one  section,  and  in  another  year,  in  another,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  in  natural  history  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  and  extent 
of  territory  occupied  by  each  family  or  district.     I  announced  a  few  days  since 
that  I  had  ascertained  the  existence  of  sixteen  different  districts — since  then  I 
have  discovered  two  more,  making  eighteen  districts  or  families  of  locusts.     If 
each  postmaster  in  places  where  locusts  appear  will  drop  me  a  line  stating  the 
fact  of  their  appearance  at  his  location,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  out  a  complete 
map  of  each  district,  embracing  every   State,  county,  town,&.c.  occupied  by 
each  family  of  locusts.     This  will  give  little  trouble  (o  the  postmasters,  and 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  developement  of  the  natural  history  of  our  coun- 
try.    I  will  also  send  to  every  postmaster,  who  shall  send  me  the  information 
required  as  above,  a  book,  containing  the  whole  natural  history  of  the  insect. 
To  editors  who  shall  copy  this  article  and  send  me  a  copy  of  the  paper  con- 
taining it,  I  will  also  send  a  copy  of  the  book  above  mentioned,  when  publish- 
ed.    If  editors  of  papers  and  postmasters  comply  with  this  request,  I  shall  be 
able  to  present  to  them  the  history  of  the  most  curious  insect  of  the  world.     It 
must  be  obvious  that  nothing  but  the  agency  of  the  postmasters  and  editors  as 
above,  can  accomplish  the  object;   and  I  ask  it  of  them  the  more  freely,  be- 
cause I  can  have  no  personal  interest  in  it.        GIDEON  B.  SMITH,  M.  D. 
Baltimore,  Md.  June  14,  1843. 


A  good  story  is  told  of  a  Yankee  and  a  certain  limb  of  the  law,  of  whom  he 
sought  advice  in  some  difficulty.  The  Yankee  laid  his  five  dollars  on  the  table 
and  proposed  his  question. — The  lawyer  taking  down  the  Revised  Statutes,  let 
drop  a  remark  upon  the  cheapness  of  the  book,  saying,  "  I  gave  but  two  dol- 
lars and  forty  cents  for  this  large  book!"  "And  does  it  contain  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  my  case?"  inquired  the  Yankee.  "  Certainly,"  said  the  unsus- 
pecting lawyer;  "I'll  find  it  presently."  "On  the  whole,"  said  the  Yankee, 
coolly  pocketing  the  bank  note  he  had  laid  out;  "On  the  whole,  sir,  I  guess 
you  needn't  take  the  trouble.  It  will  be  cheaper  for  me  to  buy  the  book,  and 
hunt  it  up  myself. 

Prudence  and  Economy.  What  if  you  have  a  patch  on  your  knee,  it  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  lays  easier  on  the  mind  than  a  writ  at  the  door, 
or  an  interview  with  a  creditor,  who  feels  you  have  wronged  him.  Better 
wear  an  old  hat,  an  unfashionable  coat,  or  a  pair  of  cow  hide  shoes,  than  to 
live  extravagantly,  run  in  debt,  and  have  every  body  feel  that  you  are  a  vil- 
lian.  There's  nothing  like  prudence  and  economy,  especially  if  you  are  striv- 
ing to  keep  up  your  credit.  Who  will  trust  you,  if  you  are  poor  and  lazy, 
dress  in  fine  broadcloths,  and  display  gold  chains,  rings  and  breast  pins?  No 
one.  But  with  a  homespun  coat,  a  brown  face,  hard  hands  and  industrious 
habit?,  you  are  sure  to  be  favored.  Your  appearance  indicates  that  you  are 
frugal  and  will  be  a  safe  customer. 
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The  Morning  Air.  There  is  something  in  the  morning  air,  that  while  it 
defies  the  penetration  of  our  proud  and  shallow  philosophy,  adds  brightness 
to  the  blood,  freshness  to  life,  and  vigor  to  the  whole  frame;  the  freshness  of 
the  lip,  by  the  way,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  one  of  the  surest 
marks  of  health.  If  ye  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  ye  would  have  your  heart 
dancing  gladly  like  the  April  breeze,  and  your  blood  flowing  like  an  April 
brook,  up  with  the  lark — "the  merry  lark,"  as  Shakspeare  calls  it,  which  is 
"  the  ploughman's  clock,"  to  warn  him  of  the  dawn;  up  and  breakfast  on  the 
morning  air — fresh  with  the  odor  of  budding  flowers,  and  all  the  fragrance 
of  the  maiden  spring;  up  from  your  nerve-destroying  down  bed,  and  from  the 
foul  air  pent  within  your  close- drawn  curtains,  and  with  the  sun  "  walk  o'er 
the  dew  of  the  far  eastern  hills."  But  we  must  defend  the  morning  air  from 
the  aspersions  of  those  who  sit  in  their  close  airless  studies,  and  talk  of  the 
chilling  dew,  and  the  unwholesome  damps  of  the  dawn;  we  have  all  the  facts 
in  our  favor,  that  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning  is  uniformly  wholesome;  and, 
having  the  facts,  we  pitch  such  shallow  philosophy  to  those  who  have  nothing 
else  for  reflection. 


A  Happy  Retort.  The  obscurity  of  Lord's  Tenterden's  birth  is  well 
known;  but  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  feel  any  false  shame  on  that  ac- 
count. We  have  heard  it  related  of  him,  that  when,  in  an  early  period  of 
his  professional  career,  a  brother  barister,  with  whom  he  happened  to  have 
a  quarrel,  had  the  bad  taste  to  twit  him  on  his  origin;  his  manly  and  severe 
answer  was,  "Yes,  sir,  I  am  the  son  of  a  barber;  if  you  had  been  the  son 
of  a  barber,  you  would  have  been  a  barber  yourself." 

The  first  Oath.  "  My  lads;"  said  a  captain,  when  reading  his  orders 
to  his  crew  on  the  quarter  deck,  to  take  the  commad  of  a  ship,  "there  is  one 
law  I  am  determined  to  make,  and  I  shall  insist  upon  its  being  kept;  indeed, 
it  is  a  favor  which  I  ask  of  you,  and  which,  as  a  British  officer,  I  expect  will 
be  granted  by  a  crew  of  British  seamen.  What  say  you,  my  lads,  are  you 
willing  to  grant  your  new  captain  one  favor  ?"  "  Ay,  ay,"  cried  all  hands, 
"  let's  know  what  it  is,  sir."  "  Well,  my  lads,"  said  the  captain,  "  it  is  this. 
That  you  must  allow  me  to  swear  the  first  oath  in  the  ship.  No  man  on  board 
must  swear  an  oath  before  I  do:  I  am  determined  to  have  the  privilege  of 
swearing  the  first  on  board.  What  say  you,  my  lads,  will  you  grant  me  this 
favor?"  The  men  started,  and  stood  for  a  moment  quite  at  a  loss  what  to 
ay.  "They  were  taken,"  says  one,  "  all  a-back."  "They  were  brought 
up,"  said  another,  "  all  standing."  The  captain  reiterated,  "Now,  my  fine 
fellows,  what  do  you  say,  am  I  to  have  the  privilege  of  swearing  the  first 
oath  on  board  r"  The  appeal  seemed  so  reasonable,  and  the  manner  of  the 
captain  so  kind  and  prepossessing,  that  a  general  burst  from  the  ship's  com- 
pany announced,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir  !"  with  their  accustomed  three  cheers.  The 
effect  was  good:  swearing  was  wholly  abolished  in  the  ship. 

Religious  education  of  Children.  Do  not  press  your  children  too 
much  during  their  early  years  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Show  them,  by 
your  example,  that  it  is  the  object  of  your  own  reverence;  but  suffer  their 
religious  principles  to  form  gradually,  as  their  understandings  open.  Do  not 
make  religion  appear  to  them  a  burden;  do  not  lay  them  under  unnecessary 
restraints;  do  not  let  them  see  religion  clothed  in  a  dress  repulsive  to  their 
youthful  minds.  To  insure  its  making  a  good  impression  on  them,  let  it  be 
clothed  in  its  native  colors  of  attraction.     Study  to  make  them  regard  it  as  an 
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object  of  veneration,  but,  at  the  same  time,  what  it  truly  is,  as  a  source  of 
cheerfulness  and  joy.  Do  not  let  them  regard  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  ofgloom 
and  restraint.  Take  them  with  you  to  the  house  of  God,  and  accustom  them 
to  regard  the  institutions  of  religion  with  reverence,  but  do  not  compel  them, 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  remain  immured  in  the  walls  of  your  own 
house.  Allow  them  the  reasonable  indulgence  of  air  and  exercise — an  in- 
dulgence  useful  to  their  health,  rational  in  itself,  and  no  way  inconsistent 
with  their  religious  character;  while  the  refusal  of  that  indulgence  has  just 
the  effect  of  making  them  regard  the  return  of  the  day  as  a  day  of  penance 
and  mortification,  instead  of  hailing  it  as  a  day  of  joy. 


Popular  Poisox.  When  pure  ardent  spirits  are  taken  into  the  stomach, 
they  cause  irritation,  which  is  evinced  by  warmth  and  pain  experienced  in 
that  organ;  and  next,  inflammation  of  the  delicate  coats  of  this  part,  and 
sometimes  gangrenes.  They  act  in  the  same  manner  as  poisons.  Besides 
the  local  injury  they  produce,  they  act  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  which 
run  to  the  brain,  and,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  cause  insensibility,  stupor, 
irregular,  convulsive  action,  difficulty  of  breathing,  profound  sleep,  and  often 
sudden  death.  The  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits  causes  a  slow  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  liver,  which  proceeds  steadily,  but  is  often  undiscov- 
ered till  too  late  for  relief. 


Wolves.  The  following  narration  may  have  before  met  the  eyes  of  many 
of  our  readers:  it  is  certainly  of  a  nature  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  We 
may  premise  that  in  Russia,  during  a  severe  winter,  the  wolves  are  often  in- 
duced by  hunger  to  prowl  around  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  in  search  of  food. 
Travellers  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Cronstadt,  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  have  often  been  attacked  by  these  animals.  The  circumstance  rela- 
ted below  was  told  to  Mr.  Lloyd  by  a  gentleman  of  rank  at  St.  Petersburg; 
it  occurred  in  Russia  not  many  years  ago. 

A  woman,  accompanied  by  three  of  her  children,  were  one  day  in  a  sledge, 
when  they  were  pursued  by  anumbeer  of  wolves.  On  this,  she  put  the  horse 
into  a  gallop,  and  drove  towards  her  home,  from  which  she  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, with  all  possible  speed.  All,  however,  would  not  avail,  for  the  fero- 
cious animals  gained  upon  her,  and  at  last  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  on 
the  sledge.  For  the  preservation  of  her  own  life,  and  that  of  her  remaining 
children,  the  poor  frantic  creature  now  took  one  of  her  babes  and  cast  it  a 
prey  to  her  blood-thirsty  pursuers.  This  stopped  their  career  fur  a  moment; 
but,  after  devouring  the  little  innocent,  they  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  a  sec- 
ond time  came  up  with  the  vehicle.  The  mother,  driven  to  desperation,  re- 
sorted to  the  same  horrible  expedient,  and  threw  her  ferocious  assailatns  an- 
other of  her  offspring.  To  cut  short  this  melancholly  story,  her  third  child 
was  sacrificed  in  a  similar  manner.  Soon  after  this,  the  wretched  being, 
whose  feelings  may  more  easily  be  conceived  than  described,  reached  her 
home  in  safety.  Here  she  related  what  had  happened,  and  endeavored  to 
palliate  her  own  conduct  by  describing  the  dreadful  alternative  to  which  she 
had  been  reduced.  A  peasant,  however,  who  was  among  the  bystanders, 
took  up  an  axe,  and  with  one  blow  cleft  her  skull  in  two;  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  mother  who  could  thus  sacrifice  her  children  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  own  life,  was  no  longer  fit  to  live.  This  man  was  committed  to 
prison,  but  the  emperor  subsequently  gave  him  a  pardon. 
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Extraordinary  Cavern  in  Georgia.     Upon  the  representation  of  the 
citizens  of  Lafayette,  a  small  but  growing  village  in  the  county  of  Walker, 
Georgia,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  subterranean  cavern,  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  above-named  village;   and  being  rather  an  admirer  of  the  works  of 
nature,  curiosity  prompted  me,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  others,  to  visit  it. 

The  company  being  met,  with  lighted  torches  we  entered  the  cave,  through 
a  small  aperture, descending  a  flight  of  natural  stairs  almost  perpendicularly, 
aome  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  company  having  all  got  down  safe,  I  could  not 
avoid,  in  an  extacy  of  admiration  and  wonder,  exciaiming,  "  O  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty,  how  wonderful  are  all  thy  works!"  for  we  were  then  shown  the  grand- 
est and  most  magnificent  room  that  I  have  ever  beheld,  formed  on  each  side 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  ceiled  over  head  with  a  perfectly  smooth  sur- 
face; and  being  desirous  of  viewing  as  minutely  as  we  could,  from  the  am- 
plitude of  this  anomaly  of  nature,  its  various  curiosities,  we  raised  a  consid- 
erable light,  and  illuminated  the  room  as  far  as  we  could  by  the  means  we 
had,  when  we  discovered  that  an  almost  infinite  number  of  stalactites  had 
been  formed  by  the  almost  continual  dripping  of  the  water,  resembling  in  size 
and  appearance  various  animal  bodies. 

Being  somewhat  satisfied  with  our  examination  of  this  apartment,  with  our 
hearts  glowing  with  wonder,  love  and  praise  to  the  Architect  of  nature,  we 
moved  slowly  and  rather  pensively  along  this  solitary  and  hitherto  unexplored 
mansion,  through  devious  wiles  of  "incognitia  loca,"  in  quest  of  new  discov- 
eries. 

Having  reached  the  extreme  end  of  this  spacious  dome,  we  found  that  to 
proceed  farther  we  had  to  ascend  stupendous  and  almost  inaccessible  heights, 
over  craggy  precipices  and  yawning  gulfs,  to  the  height  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  when,  by  the  dim  light  of  our  tapers,  we  discovered  through  a  small 
opening  another  room  less  spacious  but  far  more  beautiful  and  picturesque; 
— for  there  appeared  to  the  astonished  beholder  not  only  the  representation 
of  a  part  of  the  animal  creation,  but  a  true  delineation  of  a  great  number  of 
inanimate  objects,  such  as  cones,  altars,  pyramids,  tables,  candlesticks,  with 
afac  simile  of  some  of  nature's  choicest  productions;  and  it  really  appeared 
as  if  she,  in  her  wild  and  playful  moments,  had  intended  to  mock  the  curiosi- 
ties of  art.  While  gazing  in  dumb  astonishment  upon  this  delightful  scenery, 
I  was  roused  from  my  agreeable  revery  by  a  hollow  and  reverberating  sound, 
produced  by  one  of  the  company,  who  being  of  a  bold  and  adventurous  spirit, 
had  gone  unobserved  into  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  and  beat  with  a  stick, 
or  something  else  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  several  tabular  spars,  which 
echoed  through  this  solitary  mansion  with  almost  deafening  reverberations, 
which,  by  the  association  of  ideas,  reminded  me  in  some  degree  of  the  masti- 
cating clangor  of  the  supper  bell. —  Wonders  of  the   World 


Simple  Expedient.  In  the  granite  quarries  near  Seringapatam,  the  most 
enormous  blocks  are  separated  from  the  solid  rock  by  the  following  neat  and 
simple  process.  The  workman  having  found  a  portion  ofthe  rock  sufficiently 
extensive,  and  situated  near  the  edge  ofthe  part  already  quarried,  lays  bare 
the  upper  surface,  and  marks  on  it  a  line,  in  the  direction  ofthe  intended  sep- 
aration, along  which  a  groove  is  cut.  Above  this  groove  a  narrow  line  of  fire 
is  then  kindled,  and  maintained  till  the  rock  below  is  thoroughly  heated,  im- 
mediately on  which  a  line  of  men  and  women,  each  provided  with  a  pot  full  of 
cold  water,  suddenly  sweep  off  the  ashes,  and  pour  the  water  into  the  heated 
groove,  when  the  rock  at  once  splits  with  a  clean  fracture. 
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THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE. 

BY    W.    C.    BRYANT. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky: 

The  ground-squirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 

And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale, 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 
There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beachen  tree, 

There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles, 
Ay,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away, 


THE  SUSTAINER  OF  ALL  THINGS. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  various  works  of  creation  to  be  found  upon 
the  surface  of  this  earth,  we  shall  discover  that  they  all  testify  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  God,  of  infinite  skill  and  power.  We  shall  find  in  plants,  insects, 
animals,  and  man,  contrivances  which  show  a  designing  mind  and  a  working 
hand,  combining  wisdom  and  ability,  infinitely  beyond  those  of  an  earthly 
being,  and  we  shall  therefore  be  compelled  to  refer  their  existence  to  a  God, 
all-wise  and  all-powerful. 

Even  supposing  that  we  could  account  for  the  ingenious  structure  of  plants 
and  animals — if  we  could  show  that  they  made  themselves — still,  who  furnish- 
ed the  materials?  Who  made  the  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water?  If 
man  made  himself,  who  gave  him  the  bone,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  or  the  sub- 
stance out  of  which  to  shape  them?  Who  made  the  earth  on  which  we  stand, 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  sun  whose  light  we  share?  We  can  only  an- 
swer these  questions  by  referring  their  existence  to  the  creative  powe  of 
God.  If  you  go  forth  inquiring  of  the  several  objects  of  nature,  who  made 
ye? — each  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf  and  flower  and  tree,  answers  God!  the 
insect,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  the  quadruped,  answers,  God! — man  answers, 
God!  instinct  life  and  mind  answer,  God!  the  very  elements  answer,  God! 
the  mute  stones  answer,  God! 

But  let  us  step  in  imagination  for  one    moment   beyond  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  and  contemplate  the  solar  system.     With  this,  we  are  but  imperfectly 
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acquainted,  but  we  know  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  several  plan- 
ets which  revolve  around  it.  We  know  their  motions  and  their  several  ve- 
locities.    Let  us  take  a  view  of  this  wonderful   mechanism. 

It  appears  that  our  earth  is  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  miles 
in  diameter,  and  therefore  it  is  about  twenty-four  thousand  miles  around  it. 
What  an  inconceivable  bulk!  And  now  let  us  compare  the  strength  of  man 
with  that  of  God.  A  man  can  lift  a  stone  half  as  large  as  his  own  body;  but 
God  can  lift  this  earth,  with  all  its  stones  and  rocks  and  mountains  and  rivers 
and  seas  and  continents!  He  can  do  more — for  the  earth  turns  round  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  as  it  is  twenty-four  thousand  miles  around  it, every  tree 
and  house  and  man  and  animal  goes  with  it  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  miles 
an  hour!  Nay,  this  world  with  all  its  lands  and  waters  and  inhabitants,  goes 
round  the  sun  once  a  year.  Its  distance  from  the  sun  is  ninety-five  millions 
of  miles.  The  whole  distance  it  travels  in  a  year  is  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  miles.  This  is  a boi?.*.  *<even  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  every  day,  thirty-one  thousa.iU  two  hundred  miles  every  hour,  five 
hundred  miles  every  minute,  eight  miles  every  time  you  pulse  beats! 

Man  then  can  lift  a  stone  half  as  large  as  his  body,  but  God  lifts  a  world 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  circumference';  nay,  more,  he  tosses  it  into 
the  air,  and  whirling  it  through  the  heavens,  it  goes  at  the  rate  of  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour!  Nor  does  it  stop  its  pro* 
gress.  Age  after  age  it  continues,  and  when  centuries  have  passed  away, 
still  it  pauses  not  in  its  flight! 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  we  consider  that  the  sun  is  as  large  as  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousands  of  our  worlds?  that  Jupiter  is  as  large  as 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  our  worlds?  that  Mercury  flies 
along  in  its  path  at  the  rate  of  almost  eighty  miles  in  a  second?  and  that  the 
Uranus  is  seventeen  times  as  large  as  our  world,  one  billion  eight  hundred 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  flies  along  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  every  minute! 

Here  then  is  the  power  of  God!  A  world,  with  all  its  mountains  and 
oceans  and  kingdoms,  is  but  a  pebble  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Our 
solar  system  alone  has  eleven  such  worlds,  besides  the  numerous  moons  that 
revolve  around  them,  and  besides  the  comets,  those  strange,  mysterious, 
wandering  worlds,  some  of  whose  trains  are  forty  millions  of  miles  in  length, 
whose  velocity  outstrips  even  the  speed  of  the  swiftest  planets. 

But  these  worlds  of  our  system  are  but  eleven  of  those  thousand  stars  that 
flitter  in  the  sky;  and  far  beyond  those  we  can  see,  is  an  endless  path,  fa- 
miliar to  the  footsteps  of  God,  glittering  with  stars  whose  very  light  has  not 
yet  travelled  down  to  man.  And  these,  no  doubt,  are  suns,  around  which 
others  revolve;   and  He  who  made  the  insect  is  the  Maker  of  them  all! 

Yes,  He  who  made  the  little  violet  of  the  valley,  made  the  sun,  which  is 
three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  times  larger  than  our  earth.  He 
who  made  the  butterfly  that  dances  in  the  breeze,  made  that  planet  Mercury, 
which  flies  eighteen  miles  upon  its  journey,  every  time  your  heart  beats.  He 
who  made  the  little  sparrow  that  nestles  in  the  bush,  made  that  great  planet 
Jupiter,  which  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  times  as  large  as 
this  earth.  He  who  made  the  squirrel  leaping  from  bough  to  bough,  made 
the  comets  which  sweep  through  the  heavens  with  fiery  trains,  millions  of 
miles  in  length.  He  who  made  man,  built  the  ocean  and  the  land,  and 
strewed  the  vault  of  heaven  with  stars,  as  the  sea  with  pearls! 

And  now  let  us  contemplate  these  things  as  all  the  work  of  one  Being; 
and  let  us  consider  that  they   are  not  only  made  by  Him,  but  that  every  mo- 
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merit  they  call  upon  him  to  sustain  them.  Let  us  remember  that  God  has 
not  only  made  plants  and  animals,  but  that  if  not  continued,  supported,  and 
carried  forward  by  Him,  they  would  instantly  perish;  let  us  remember  that 
but  for  Him  the  rivers  would  cease  to  flow,  the  air  would  be  still,  the  planets 
would  halt,  the  stars  would  be  quenched  from  the  sky.  It  is  Gv>d  who  gives 
to  all,  life  and  motion.  Let  Him  take  his  power  from  them,  and  the  king- 
doms of  nature  would  he  shrouded  with  everlasting  forgetfulness. 

God,  then,  is  the  maker  and  sustainer  of  all  things.  Let  us  consider  Him 
as  such.  We  take  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Every  leaf  and  stem  and  fibre 
is  made  by  him;  each  blade  of  grass  is  woven  by  his  fingers.  Day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  He  must  be  there  to  attend  to  the  process  of  their  manufacture. 
And  he  must  at  the  same  moment  attend  to  every  blade  of  grass  throughout 
the  world,  in  the  same  way.  In  the  same  way,  He  must  shape  every  leaf, 
unfuld  every  flower,  and  braid  every  stalk  and  stem.  Think  of  the  myriads 
of  plants  in  a  single  field,  and  consider  that  God  is  attending  every  moment 
to  every  one  of  them,  and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  all  others  that  are  in  the 
universe!  To  each  of  these  He  is  every  moment  giving  heat  and  light  and 
moisture,  and  to  each  of  these  He  is  attending,  more  carefully  than  a  nurse 
to  an  infant. 

Let  us  consider  the  insects.  There  are  forty  thousand  species  of  these, 
and  countless  myriads  of  each  species.  Ths  air,  the  land,  the  very  depths  of 
the  sea,  are  filled  with  them,  and  the  Creator  must  attend  to  each  one  of  them 
every  moment.  Where  there  is  life  and  motion,  there  must  He  be,  to  sus^ 
tain  it.  There  He  must  be  to  mould  the  eggs,  to  endow  them  with  life,  to 
frame  all  the  nice  mechanism  of  the  young,  and  to  preserve  that  of  the  old. 
And  besides,  they  must  all  be  endowed  with  their  several  instincts.  Every 
bee  must  be  taught  the  wonderful  art  of  making  and  storing  honey;  every 
ant  must  be  instructed  in  the  political  economy  of  the  hill;  each  spider  must 
be  enabled  to  spin  his  thread  of  four  thousand  strands. 

The  birds  of  the  air  claim  the  attention  of  their  Maker.  He  must  construct 
every  feather,  and  mark  it  with  the  hues  of  its  kind;  he  must  preside  over 
the  nice  machinery  of  every  wing — the  whole  internal  structure  must  be  his. 
Every  egg  must  derive  the  principle  of  vitality  from  his  touch.  Think  of 
the  myriads  of  the  feathered  tribes,  that  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  in  vale 
and  meadow  and  mountain  and  marsh:  along  the  pebbly  shore  of  the  deep — 
upon  the  lonely  seaward  isles — upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean — and  consider 
that  every  wing  that  winnows  the  air,  every  downy  breast  that  divides  the 
wave,  must  call  upon  God  every  moment  for  support.  Think,  too,  that  each 
and  all  of  them  are  to  be  supplied  by  Him  with  that  teaching  which  alone 
enables  them  to  support  existence,  or  to  perpetuate  their  several  races  ! 

And  the  myriad  fishes  of  the  sea — these  too  depend  upon  God.  He  must 
measure  and  fit  the  scales  of  the  perch,  He  must  construct  the  delicate  bony 
frame-work  ofthe  fins,  and  cover  them  over  with  their  silky  film.  The  little 
minnow — nay,  the  minute  eel  of  transparent  water — invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  only  to  be  discerned  by  a  microsespe,  must  receive  from  God  every 
bone  and  muscle  and  nerve.  And  while  He  attends  to  these,  he  is  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  whale,  to  measure  out  the  beatings  of  its  heart,  and 
impel  the  cataract  of  blood  through  its  mighty  veins  and  arteries! 

Botanic  Medicine  Store,  310  Washington  St,  Boston. 

J.  S.  Spear  has  a  general  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Herbs,  Roots,  and  Barks, 
Buds,  Flowers,  Extracts,  Oiis,  Tinctures,  Elixers.  Composition  Powders,  and  Thomp- 
sonian  Medicines  of  every  description  for  sale,  with  a  variety  of  other  Drugs  and 
Medicines,  on  reasonable  terms  for  cash.  I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
however,  that  I  do  not  use  the  Thompsonian  Medicines  in  my  practice.  Cash  given 
for  all  kinds  of  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks.  &c,.  &c,  &c. 


J.    S.    SPEAR, 

THE    CELEBRATED   INDIAN    DOCTOR. 

Frofessor  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy ,  Theory   and  Practice 
of  Physic,  Midwifery,  8$ c.  eye. 


Respectfully  informs  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  that  lie  may  be  consulted  as  usual,  in  the 
afternoon  at  his  rooms  310  Wa?bington  Street. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  patients  out  of  the  city,  Dr.  S.  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing absent  each  Monday. 

He  may  also  be  seen  in  Worcester,  at  the  American  Temperance  House,  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
day of  each  month. 

He  may  also  be  seen  in  Providence,  at  No.  82  South  Main  Street,  the  second  and  fourth  Monday 
of  each  month.     ADVICE  GRATIS. 

I  have  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED  the  following  diseases  in  one  single  year,  which  shows  the 
high  estimation  of  these  medicines  before  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  pub  He,  viz. 

Cancer  6,  do.  on  the  Womb  2,  Gravel  8,  Falling  of  (he  Womb  10.  enlargement  of  the  Stomach  2, 
Cough  and  Consumptive  diseases  69,  Dyspepsia  58,  Liver  Complaint  167,  Asthma  7,  Catarrh  110, 
Salt  Rheum  10,  Spitting  of  Blood  3,  Leprosy  7,  Giddiness  16,  Rheumatism  36,  Piles  2f>,  Dropsy  12, 
Canker  6,  Spinal  Aff.  ctions  3,  Nervous  Disease  26,  Scrofula  11,  Corns  105,  Diabelus  3,  Fever 
Sores  and  Ulcers  3,  Distress  in  the  Periodical  Turns  of  Females  3,  Abscess  and  Tumor  on  the 
Womb  2,  Tumors  in  the  BoweU  2,  Not  Regular  7,  Fitts  3,  King's  Evil  2,  Tumor  in  the  Breast  1, 
Rickets  3,  also  Stoppage  of  the  Water,  and  Weakness  on  the  Kidney's,  Diarrhea,  Cholera  Morbus, 
Partial  Derangement,  Tightness  of  the  Chest.  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Gout,  Eresipelas,  Humors, 
Paraletic  Affections,  Spasms,  Weak  Eye3,  Fever  and  Ague,  Sore  Throat,  Pain  in  the  Side,  Night 
Sweats,  Shortness  of  the  Breath,  Sickness  of  the  Stomach  and  General  Debility,  with  many  other 
diseases  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  above  diseases  have  all  been  successfully  treated.  Most  of 
them  were  cured,  the  other*  greaty  benefitted. 

WILL  YOU  READ  THIS  PAPER'?  If  not,  lay  it  up  :  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  your  life, 
or  restoring  your  health,  after  every  other  means  has  failed.  The  astonishing  cures  that  these  Medi- 
cines have  affected,  has  created  an  extensive  demand  for  them;  and  the  affecting  scenes  I  have  fre- 
quently witnessed  in  the  sick  chamber  has  called  forth  my  warmest  sympathy  for  the  benefit  of  th 
afflicted.  I  shall  therefore  place  the  Medicines  within  the  reach  of  the  public  as  far  as  possible,  be- 
lieving and  knowing  as  I  do  that  I  hey  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  sick. 

Dr.  S.  will  warrant  a  cure  in  everv  curable  disease,  and  if  I  should  fail  of  effecting  a  cure  after 
giving  the  Medicine  a  fair  trial,  I  will  pay  the  expense  to  any  other  Physician  that  will  perform  a 
cure,  tlie  expense  not  to  exceed  $100.  After  the  patient  has  used  my  Medicines  three  days,  if  he  is 
dissatisfied  he  may  return  them  ami  the  money  shall  be  relunded. 

All  of  the  Medicines  are  exceedingly  valuable.  You  have  only  to  try  them,  and  they  will  speak 
better  for  themselves  than  I  can  for  them.  1  am  satisfied  that  a  large  number  of  my  patients  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  are  too  well  acquainted  with  my  mode  of  treating  diseases,  to  want  any  recom- 
mendation. I  will  say  that  the  universal  snecess  that  has  attended  my  practice,  through  the  blessing 
of  God,  has  astonished  more  persons  probably  than  any  other  ten  physicians  put  together;  yes,  and  I 
am  willing  to  leave  it  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  my  treatment  of  disease  to  judge. 

I  am  really  astonished  when  I  see  the  ignorance  that  has  pttvailed  in  tin  Medical  Science  for 
centuries.  It  is  enough  to  make  one's  heart  ache,  yes,  1  might  say  to  melt  the  Hardest  heart  only  to 
look  at  the  thousands  that  have  fallen  into  the  grave,  bv  that  awful  and  yet  flattering  disease,  the 
consumption,  entirely  through  the  neglect  of  the  patient  and  mismanagement  of  physicians:  flattering 
did  I  call  it  %  Yes.  W7hy  so  ^  Because  the  patient  feels  a  little  more  comfortable  everj  few  days. 
Yes,  and  I  have  seen  them  when  I  knew  they  could  not  live  but  a  few  days  at  the  longest,  and  not 
able  to  raise  themselves  on  the  bed.  I  have  seen  the  patients  under  these  trying  circumstance 
pleasing  themselves  with  the  flattering  idea  tint  they  were  regaining  their  health. 

Yet  I  am  confident,  in  most  cases,  heahh  might  be  restored,  for  I  know  that  my  mode  of  treating 
disease  has  restored  many  to  health  after  they  were  given  up  by  their  physician,  am!  told  that  medi- 
cines was  of.no  use  to  them;  and  in  many  other  cases  where  patients  have  been  for  a  long  time  la- 
boring under  disease  and  debility,  and  constantly  running  down  without  a  gleaming  hope  of  regain- 
ing their  health,  and  constantly  under  the  care  of  a  Physician.  Fes,  under  these  circumstances 
many  can  bear  testimony  that  my  medicines   have  acted   like  a  charm,  touching  their  case  to  every 
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point,  so  (lint  I  know  it  far  exceeds  the  common  practice.  I  therefore  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public,  for  their  own  satisfaction,  comfort  and  health.  Thev  will  then  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves. 
ADVICE  GRATIS. 

CANCERS  AND  HUMORS. 
CANCER  CURED.  Patients  raftering  with  this  disease  are  informed  that  they  ran  have  a  per- 
fect cure  warranted  by  applying  to  J.  B.  Spear,  the  celebrated  INDIAN  DOCTOR,  No.  310  Wash. 
•Dgton  St.  Invalids  suffering  with  this  disease  will  do  well  to  improve  this  opportunity,  as  the  Can- 
cer is  removed  in  a  very  easy  and  simple  manner.  The  remedies  are  of  a  most  powerful  character, 
corroding, rotting  and  destroying  the  cancer  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  without  weakening  or  debil- 
itating the  patient,  or  producing  pain  or  distress  of  any  consequence;  in  fact  the  Medicine  works 
like  a  charm,  and  has  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  case.  Individuals  from  the  coun- 
try wishing  to  put  themselves  under  my  care,  can  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  medicines  from 
three  days  to  two  weeks,  on  trial,  by  boarding  in  Boston  for  a  few  days.  And  no  charge  will  be 
made  for  the  medicines  or  attendance  unless  the  patient  is  perfectly  satisfied.  Humors  of  every  de- 
scription will  be  attended  on  the  same  conditions  as  above.  Dr.  S.  feels  justified  in  saying  that  a 
close  and  practical  study  has  generally  enabled  him  to  enumerate  the  various  diseases  incident  to 
each  patient.  Persons  Buffering  with  chronic  or  acute  diseases,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call  and 
see  whether  the  Doctor  knows  any  thing  or  not,  as  he  Matters  himself  from  experience,  after  a  long 
and  extensive  practice  in  this  city  and  all  of  the  New  England  states,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  give 
undoubted  satisfaction.  Many  of  the  afflicted, after  they  have  been  pronounced  incurable  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the  United  States  can  bear  testimony  to  this,  and  the 
wonderful  effects  of  these  vegetable  medicines,  it  having  been  but  a  few  days  before  they  were  restor- 
ed to  their  usual  health  and  strength. 

CONSUMPTION,  PHTHISIC  AND  ASTHMA. 

These  diseases  all  proceed  from  the  accumulation  of  humors  on  the  Lungs,  and  a  bad  state  of  the 
blood,  and  will  be  treated  on  conditions  as  above,  with  rich  and  invaluable  medicines,  the  value,  of 
which  no  man  can  describe.  The  inestimable  and  soothing  properties  of  these  medicines,  in  cases  of 
Asthma,  and  all  affections  of  the  lungs,  have  wonderfully  astonished  some  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians, as  they  have  proved  and  testified  from  personal  experience.  I  still  invite  the  attention  of 
physicians,  as  I  have  formerly  done,  to  try  these  medicines.  It  would  be  an  honor  to  their  profession, 
besides  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  their  patients.  I  would  not  extend  this  request  to  physicians, 
did  I  not  know  the  medicines  to  be  far  superior  and  better  than  any  medicines  used  in  the  Mate- 
ria Medica.     Personal  observation  and  experience  has  taught  me  this   to  perfection. 

(>C|=-DON'T  PUT  IT  OFF— DELAYS  ARE  EXTREMELY  DANGEROUS— BEGIN  IN 
SEASON,  AND  YOU  WILL  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE.    The  poor  liberally  considered. 

You  are  now  respectfully  invited  to  see  a  physician  that  knows  and  understands  how  to  prescribe 
the  best  of  remedies  with  great  skill  and  advantage  to  the  patient. 

(Jd-READ  IT  OUT— PROCLAIM  IT  TO  THE  ENDS  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  LET 
THE  PEOPLE  KNOW  THE  TRUTH. 

If  you  could  but  know  the  excellent  qualities  of  these  medicines,  with  the  beautiful  effects  they 
have  had,  and  their  masterly  operation,  you  certainly  would  not  do  without  them  one  day.  But 
language  fails  to  describe  their  remarkable  concentrated  power  overall  diseases,  especially  Cancers, 
Humors,  Phthisic,  Asthma,  and  all  affections  of  the  Chest  and  Lungs,  so  that  you  may  take  them 
with  the  fullest  assurance  of  regaining  heglth  without  trifling  with  your  life  by  growing  worse  while 
under  the  operation  of  the  medicine.  Neither  will  you  have  to  use  them  two  or  three  weeks  with- 
out seeing  the  good  effects,  for  they  act  like  a  charm,  and  touch  the  disease  at  every  point,  so  that 
you  may  see  that  you  are  immediately  regainii.g  your  health.  Can  I  say  more'?  Yes.  I  want  to  tell 
you  again  that  I  know,  from  a  Ion,;,  faithful  and  extensive  practice  with  these  medicines,  that  you 
cannot  find  or  obtain  such  invaluable  remedies  at  any  rate — so  certain,  eafe,  mild,  sedative,  and 
quieting,  in  all  the  above  diseases.  Yes  I  repeat  it;  you  may  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  such 
medicines  to  be  found  in  America.  You  cannot  take  these  medicines  one  week  without  being  bet- 
ter. Don't  throw  away  your  life,  it  is  precious — begin  in  season,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward, 
good  heahh.  You  shall  have  the  privilage  of  seeing  as  many  as  you  please  that  have  been  perma- 
nently cured  in  Boston.  This  certainly  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  mind.  Will  you 
die  with  Coughs  and  consumption  1  Ml  vou  do  it  is  because  you  won't  take  DR.  SPEAR'S  CELE- 
BRATED INDIAN   MEDICINES.    " 

QC5" Hours  for  seeing  patients  in  Boston  from  12to  7  o'clock, P.M. (Mondays  excepted.)  All  letters, 
post  paid,  with  a  Alll  description  of  tne  disease,  &c.  will  be  promply  attended  to,  and  medicines 
forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as  soon  as  possible. 

QCj-For  sale  by  the  following  agents — M.  D.  Phillips,  Worcester,  Mass;  F.  II.  Clark,  Provi- 
dence, It.  I.  55  Westminster  cSt;  fc?.  Mason,  Portland,  Me.;  G.  A.  Lawrence,  Nantucket;  O.  S. 
Allen,  41  .Merrimack  St  Lowell,  Mass.;  J.  S.  Harrington,  New  England  Village;  G.  T.  Talt  Up- 
ton ;  It.  Whilon,  Hingham  ;  S.  O.  Dunbar,  Taunton;  E.  Porter,  Fall  River;  S.  Swell,  New  Bed- 
ford;  T.  Wells,  C.ibotville. 


ALU1BLE     RtEDICUVES, 


Di\  Spear's  celebrated  Balm  of  Life. 

For  Consumption,  Phthisic,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Colds,  Liver  Complaints,  Palpitation  of  the  heart* 
Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Whooping  Cough,  Pains  in  the  Side  and  Back,  Nervous  Weakness,  &c. 
Also,  a  perfect  cure  for  females  that  are  not  regular. 

This  invaluable  remedy  has  truly  won  the  victory  and  gained  the  confidence  of  every  individual,  and 
no  Medicine  can  be  prepared  to  exceed  its  extraordinary  power  in  removing  all  of  the  above  com- 
plaints. This  Medicine  has  truly  a  three-fold  power  over  every  other  remedy  ever  discovered  for 
these  complaints,  as  it  can  never  injure  the  patient,  but  infalliby  operates  as  a  restorative,  so  that 
any  person  can  take  it  without  trifling  with  his  life  or  health  by  growing  worse  while  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  BALM  OF  LIFE.  For  the  virtues  are  such  as  to  produce  an  insensible  perspiration 
upon  the  Liver  and  Lungs, —  it  also  stimulates  all  of  the  secretions  to  the  most  perfect  health  and 
action,  by  causing  a  free  and  easy  expectoration,  and  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  accumulation  of 
Pus  and  matter  that  is  constantly  pressing  into  the  Lungs  by  its  power  of  evacuating  the  serous  fluids, 
and  stimulating  the  system  to  throw  oft'  the  unhealthy  secretions  that  are  constantly  obstructing  the  cir- 
culation of  Blood;  therefore,  invariably, life,  comfort  and  happiness  must  be  the  result  of  this  remedy. 
WHO  CAN  TELL  THE  WONDEKS  OF  THIS  MEDICINE  !  No  tongue  or  pen  can  describe 
a  shadow  of  its  real  value:  a  trial  and  lest  of  its  virtues  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  public  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  its  unbounded  and  never  failing  virtues  in  removing  all  of  the  above  diseases. 

Reader,  present  me  a  better  Medicine  than  this,  if  there  is  one  in  the  world,  and  I  will  pay  you 
One  hundred  dollars;  fori  should  like  to  be  in  possession  of  a  more  valuable  Medicine  if  possible; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  its  value,  I  will  state  that  I  have  administered  over  five  thousand  bottles  of  this 
BALM  OF  LIFE.  The  MOST  GLORIOUS  OF  ALL  MEDICINES,  to  patients  under  my 
own  care,  and  generally  with  the  most  decided  satisfaction  in  every  case.  And  now  if  the  patient 
wishes  to  enjoy  health,  pray  let  me  entreat  him  to  partake  of  this  never  failing  FOUNTAIN  OF 
LIFE.  For  you  will  find  it  a  perfectly  harmless,  safe,  sure,  cheap  and  effectual  remedy,  even  in  ca- 
ses that  have  passed  apparently  beyond  the  reach  ot  all  Medicines.  Undoubtedly  your  Physician, 
to  keep  vou  along, will  cry  out,  safety,  although  you  may  be  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  READER, 
JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF;  you  alone  are  accountable  to  God  whether  you  use  the  means  to  pre- 
serve life  or  not,  1  DO  MOST  SOLEMNLY  APPEAL  TO  HIM  THAT  KNOWS  THE 
HEARTS  OF  ALL  MEN,  to  judge  whether  it  is  not  my  duty  as  a  true  philanthropic  benefactor, & 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  public  the  importance  of  being 
this  remedy  before  it  is  too  late,  and  to  make  known  the  true  properties  of  this  Medicine  as  far  a« 
possible,  for  the  restoration  of  health.  For  I  know  that  it  will  restore  health  and  action  quicker 
thanjany  other  Medicine  ever  discovered. 

Br,  Spear's  Indian  Liverwort  Pills. 

[First  established  by  the  Natives.] 

They  were  afterwards  introduced  through  the  agency  of  the  NATIVES,  into  the  BRITISH 
COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH;  where  they  were  considered  a  UNIVERSAL  MEDICINE*  for  the 
cure  of  disease  in  every  variety  and  form.  But  I  have  not  that  high  esteem  of  any  medicine  to  believe 
that  any  remedy  will  cure  every  disease;  though  I  know  these  pills  would  cure  thousands,  if  perse- 
vered in,,  a  proper  time,  according  to  the  directions.  This  VALUABLE  and  mo3t  ASTONISH- 
ING RECEIPT  I  have  obtained  through  the  agency  of  an  eminent  physician  from  London  ;  and 
I  am  confident,  from  an  sxtensive  sale  of  these  pills  for  upwards  of  six  years,  that  the  public  will 
acknowledge  them  to  exceed  every  remedy  of  the  kind  ever  discovered.  1  know,  for  my  patients  are 
daily  telling  me  that  they  never  saw  such  pills  in  their  lives. — Saying  that  they  operate  so  thor- 
ough, and  leave  the  system  so  healthy,  that  they  would  not  be  without  them  on  any  account.  You 
must  try  them  for  yourself,  for  lam  sure  I  cannot  describe  their  remarkable  virtues.  They  are 
a  grand  regulator  of  the  system,  the  most  certain  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  preserver  of  health. — 
Also,  a  perfect  substitute  in  all  diseases  for  which  Mercury  is  recommended,  without  any  of  its 
deleterious  efects.  One  agent,  after  selling  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  boxes  in  a  short  lime, 
writes,  Please  send  me  th.ree  hundred  boxes  more  of  your  Pills,  for  1  am  all  out. 

Comments  and  certificates  are  unneccessary.  A  trial  of  one  box  of  these  pills,  will,  in  every 
instance,  satisfy. the  patient  that  they  are  the  best  purgative  known.  As  a  purifier  of  the  blood, 
they  have  a  remarkable  and  singular  effect  in  cleansing  the  bowels  and  stomach:  they  also  act  like 
a  charm  in  removing  the  various  affections  of  the  liver,  ccstiveness,  headache,  giddiness  of  the 
head,  pain  in  the  side  and   back.     They  are  also  an  infallible  remedy  in  all  diseases  of  the  head, — 
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pain  in  llie  side  and  back,  mental  derangement,  confusion  of  the  mind,  dimness  of  the  sight  J 
and  as  a  common  family  pill,  their  wonderful  effects  cannot  lie  described;  They  are  a  perfect  pre- 
veniive  against  disease,  if  taken  a  few  times  in  connection  with  a  pint  of  catnip  lea.  Tluy  will 
remove  the  moat  severe  colds,  coughs,  pains  or  fever,  it  taken  in  season. 

QCJ*  Try  one  box  for  your  own  satisfaction,  and  you  must  acknowledge  their  superiority  over 
every   Other  pill 

Cr>  BEWARE  LEST  YOU  RE  DECEIVED.  Be  sure  to  call  for  Dr.  SPEAR'S  Indian  Liv- 
erwort i'iils.         Price  25  cents  a  box,  with  full  directions. 

Nature's  Grand  Restorative  Cordial* 

For  all  kinds  of  Weakness,  Distress  of  the  Stomach,  and  Chest,  Dyspepsia,  Jaundice,  and 
pains  of  the  Side  and  Back,  or  Griping  of  the  Bowels,  Diarrhoea,  Cholera  Morbus,  Dysentery,  Liver 
Complaint,  Indigestion,     and     JNervous    Afleclions     of    every    Description,  Coughs,  &c. 

Woman's  Friend. 

The  most  certain  remedy  ever  discoveied  lor  the  falling  of  the  womb,  with  all  its  distressing 
symptoms,  pains  in  the  hack,  hips  and  groins,  heat  and  pressing  down  in  the  bowels,  distress  in 
passing  tlie  water, and  many  times  weakness  ami  debility;  and  in  other  cases  giddiness  of  the  head, 
dyspepsia,  and  occasionally  we  find  cases  where  the  mind  appears  to  be  affected  for  a  moment,  and 
the  patient  feels  a  strange  sensation,  as  though  he  would  be  deranged,  with  a  beating  or  throbbing* 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Such  are  the  symptoms  in  this  disease,  though  (here  are  many  that 
do  not  have  but  i  few  of  these  difficulties  in  the  complaint. 

German  Lotion. 

For  the  Salt  Rheum,  Scrofula,  King's  Evil,  Leprosy  ^Freckles,  and  all  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
This  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  all  of  the  above  complaints,  and  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, if  it  does  not,   after   using  it  three  days,  return  it  and  lake  your  money. 

Genuine  safe  and  sure  Extracting  Corn  Plaster. 

This  invaluable  remedy  has  been  in  use  more  than 20 years,  and  u  is  but  just  to  say  that  more  than 
three  thousand  corns  have  been  taken  oat  with  this  remedy.  I  often  meet  my  patients,  and  they 
sav  your  plaster  has  cured  my  corns  entirely,  so  that  they  have  not  troubled  me  since  I  used  it.  I 
can  say  this  has  cured  many  where  the  Unite  and  every  (Other  means  have  failed.  It  relieves  the 
pain  and  soreness  in  a  few  hours,  and  extracts  the  corn,  tool  and  branch,  to  the  very  centre  with- 
out any  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  Simply  cut  down  the  corn  a  little,  and  spread  the  plaster  a 
little  larger  than  tho  eorn  and  put  it  on,  this  is  generally  sufficient  without  any  furcher  trou- 
ble, other  directions  if  wanted,  on  the  box. 

Nature's  Grand  Restorative  Halsam  of  Life. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  Phthisic,  Asthma,  Spilling  Blood,  Whooping  Cough,  Cramp,  Spasms 
and  all  affections  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  shortness  ol  breath,  etc.  Of  all  the  HEALTH  RESTO- 
RATIVES, this  invaluable  Balsam  is  most  wonderfully  adapted  to  all  of  the  above  diseases,  as  it  is 
prepared  entirely  from  a  rich  mid  valuable  collection  of  choice  herbs,  roots  and  barks,  which  have 
long  proved  a  blessing  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  A  trial  will  satisfy  the  public  that  it  merits  the 
highest  approbation  of  every  true  inquirer  after  health.  To  be  taken  with  the  Balm  of  Lite  and  Re- 
storative Cordial.  Beware  lest  you  are  deceived.  None  is  genuine  without  the  signature  of  my 
name  in  my  own  hand  writing. 

Catarrh  Snuff. 

This  is  a  valuable  medicine  for  the  Catarrrh,  Coughs,  Colds,  Phthisic,  Asthma,  Headache  and 
Sore-Throat.  It  purges  and  cleanses  the  head,  and  throws  off  the  phlegm  that  frequently  (hops 
into  the  lungs  and  throat.  By  using  this  snuff,  the  patient  finds  great  relief  from  the  tickling  in  the 
throat,  which  causes  frequent  inclination  to  hack  and  cough,  Try  it,  it  will  speak  better  lor  itself 
than  I  can  lor  it. 

There  is  not  a  remedy  in  America  that  will  begin  to  come  up  6idea  with  it  for  these  comp'aints. 
It  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  house  where  people  are  affiicled  wiih  any  of  these  diseases.  It  will 
give  lite  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

German  Powders,— for  the  Piles, 

This  is  a  certain  an  J  safe  cure  for  the  Piles,  if  used  according  to  the  directions. 

Rheumatic  Liniment. 

The  mo6t  perfect  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  Rheumatism.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
comment  on  ihi-  Medicine,  for  the  numerous  certificates  that  1  have  received  are  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  its  being  the  most  valuable  Medicine  ever  discovered  for  this  complaint.  It  is  a  superior 
article,  and  an  invaluable  remedy  for  pain  in  the  side,  back,  and  shoulders;  a  single  application  w  ill 
frequently  remove  the  pain  in  the  side  or  back.  It  is  fur  before  any  plaster  ever  discovered,  being 
much  more  ugrceable  to  the  patient. 
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TREATMENT  OF  DROPSY  OF  THE  CHEST. 

The  following  excellent  mode  of  treatment  of  this  disease  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Beach's  "American  Practice." 

Indications  of  Cure. — 1.  Evacuate  the  water. 

2.  Prevent  its  return  by  exciting  a  healthy  action  of  the  absorbents. 

It  will  be  proper  to  commence  the  treatment  of  the  hijdrothorax  by  admin- 
istering; the  following  cathartic  : 

Take  the  Mandrake  or  Mayapple,   {Pod  Ptltalum,) 
Cream  of  Tartar,  (Sap.  Turt.  Potass.) 
Peppermint  Plant,   (Menth.  Pip.)  of  each,  equal  parts. 

Of  this  powder,  give  a  large  tea-spoonful  every  four  hours  until  it  purges. 
It  may  be  given  by  pouring  a  little  boiling  water  upon  the  powder,  and  sweet- 
ening it  with  loaf  sugar,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  molasses,  or  common  syrup; 
and  mint  tea  may  be  freely  drank  after  taking  it.  This  purgative  is  remark- 
ably well  calculated  to  evacuate  the  water  in  this,  and  other  species  of  drop- 
sy It  acts  as  a  diuretic  and  as  a  hydragogue,  and  immediately  improves 
the  condition  of  the  patent  by  the  copious  evacuations  of  water  which  follows 
its  exhibition. 

I  have  sometimes  substituted  the  jalap  root  for  the  mandrake,  which  an- 
swers an  excellent  purpose;  but  from  the  remarkable  success  I  have  more 
recently  had,  by  using  the  former,  I  am  inclined  to  give  it  the  preference. 
One  of  these  cathartics  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  They  must  be  continued 
until  the  disease  is  removed,  and  given  according  to  the  strength,  constitu- 
tion, &.c.  As  a  general  rule,  one  or  two  in  the  course  of  a  week  is  sufficient. 
After  the  operation  of  this  medicine,  and  the  stomach  has  become  quieted, 
administer  the  following; : 

Take  Spearmint  (mentha  sativa)  pulv.  2  oz. 

Foxglove  (digitalis  purpurea)  pulv.  2  drams. 
Divide  into  twelve  powders.  Add  fourteen  ordinary  sized  table-spoonfuls  (7 
ounces)  of  boiling  water,  to  one  powder,  which  contains  ten  grains  of  the 
foxglove.  Of  this  infusion,  take  a  table-spoonful  every  hour  through  the 
day,  or  two  table-spoonfuls  every  two  hours.  Should  it  produce  any  nausea, 
or  giddiness  of  the  head,  half  the  quantity  only  should  be  taken.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  one  powder  must  be  taken  in  this  form  each  and  every  day. 
I  have  sometimes  employed  the  tincture  of  digitalis  in  place  of  the  above, 
and  it  has  been  followed  with  a  good  effect.  This  infusion  has  a  very  power- 
ful and  sovereign  effect  in  hydrothorax,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest.  A  very  short 
space  of  time  elapses  before  there  is  a  sensible  improvement.  It  promotes 
reabsorption  of  the  serous  fluid,  and  causes  a    free  discharge  of  urine.     It  is 
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powerfully  aideu  by  the  tree  use  of  the  following  tea,  all  of  which  articles  arc 
sirongly  diuretic  : 

Take  Spearmint, 
Parsley, 
Elder  Flowers, 

Dandelion  Roots  and  Tops,  a  handful  of  each. 
Put  them  into  a  teapot,  and  add  sufficient  boiling  water  to  make  a  strong  in- 
fusion.  This  to  be  taken  freely  through  the  day.  The  patient  must  be  rub- 
bed or  anointed  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen,  morning  and  evening,  with 
warm  sweet  oil,  to  which  a  few  grains  of  capsicum,  or  cayenne  pepper  has 
been  added,  sufficient  to  heat  or  stimulate  the  skin.  When  the  water  has 
been  evacuated,  which  will  be  known  by  asubsidance  of  the  symptom,  give 
morning,  noon  and  night  three  of  the  stimulating  or  capsicum  pills.  They 
act  as  a  tonic,  and  in  some  degree  as  a  diuretic.  If  the  water  should  dimin- 
ish very  slowly,  their  use  may  be  commenced  earlier,  as  they  will  aid  this 
evacuation. 

Without  great  care,  using  preventives,  Sec.  the  disease  is  liable  to  return 
after  convalescence.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  continue  in  the  use  of 
the  medicine  sometime  after  the  patient  is  apparently  well.  Give  also  a  to- 
nic, and  to  prevent  a  re-accumulation  of  water,  the  wine-bitters.  Haifa 
wine-glass  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Should  not  this  treatment  cure,  (and  I  know  not  that  1  now  remember  a 
single  failure,)  emetics  must  be  given  every  third  day,  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  use  of  the  vapor  bath,  purgatives  and  hydragogue  tincture. 


Preserve  your  Teeth.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  upon  the  importance 
of  taking  proper  care  of  the  teeth,  there  are  many  that  suffer  more  from  neg- 
lecting the  teeth  than  from  almost  every  other  disease;  this  I  have  learnt  from 
experience,  having  been  afflicted  for  months  together  in  my  younger  days,  so 
that  often  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  without  getting  up  and  putting  a  hot  poul- 
tice or  wilted  horseradish  leaves  on  the  face,  and  this  was  nothing  more  than 
a  temporary  relief. 

There  are  many  causes  for  the  tooth  ache  which  are  overlooked  by  physi- 
cians generally  Toothache,  and  pain  in  the  face  and  neck,  is  often  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  Rheumatism,  brought  on  many  times  by  tender  rotten 
teeth  and  eating  hard  fruit,  crusts  of  bread,  and  often  by  eating  acids,  such 
as  vinegar,  lemons,  apples,  &c.  Experience  is  said  to  be  the  best  school- 
master, and  if  you  will  watch  the  effects  of  what  you  eat  you  will  soon  learn 
how  to  guard  against  this  trouble. 

My  attention  was  particularly  called  up  to  this  subject  some  years  ago  when 
suffering  as  named  above.  There  were  a  few  days  that  I  felt  quite  comfort- 
able till  after  tea,  and  the  pain  would  then  return  with  all  the  distress  as  usual; 
this  caused  an  enquiry  in  my  mind  to  know  the  cause  of  the  teeth  paining  me 
more  after  tea  than  before,  and  by  looking  back,  1  recollected  that  I  had  not 
eaten  any  hard  bread  or  meat  for  a  number  of  days  for  breakfast  or  dinner, 
but  at  tea  I  had  taken  my  bread  with  the  crust  as  usual.  I  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  would  not  eat  meat,  apples,  or  any  thing  else  unless  I 
cut  them  fine,  so  that  I  should  not  have  to  use  much  exertion  to  masticate  the 
food.  Consequently  I  soon  found  myself  happily  repaid, for  my  pain  was  re- 
moved. There  are  other  causes  also  for  the  toothache  and  ague  in  the  face; 
it  is  very  often  brought  on  by  a  foul  stomach.  I  have  cured  a  number  of  ca- 
ses by  the  use  of  my  pills.  Some  years  since  a  lady  applied  to  me  for  a  dis- 
tressing ague  and  pain  in  the  face  that  she  had  been  troubled  with  for  many 
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months,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  any  rest  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  she  had  applyed  to  several  physicians  without  receiving  any  benefit. 
I  gave  her  some  of  my  Indian  Liverwort  Pills,  and  told  her  to  begin  with  a 
small  dose  and  increase  one  each  night  as  long  as  she  could  bear  it  comforta- 
ably,  and  then  take  one  less  each  night,  and  let  me  know  the  result.  And 
she  wrote  me  a  line  as  follows:  Dear  Sir,  I  continued  to  increase  the  dose  of 
pills  up  to  seven,. and  that  night  I  had  a  very  comfortable  night,  the  next 
night  I  slept  as  well  as  I  ever  did.  I  saw  her  a  year  after  and  she  told  me 
that  her  teeth  had  never  troubled  her  since,  and  added  that  she  always  kept 
the  pills  by  her  and  took  them  occasionally.  These  pills  are  generally  admit- 
ted by  all  who  have  ever  tried  them  to  have  a  remarkable  enect,  they  are  a 
superior  article  and  well  calculated  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
to  quiet  the  nervous  system. 

To  keep  the  Teeth  from  Decaying.  It  is  important  to  cleanse  the 
teeth  each  night  and  morning,  salt  and  water  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  to 
wash  the  teeth  with  each  night  on  going  to  bed.  Parents  ought  always  to 
keep  a  bottle  of  salt  and  water  near  the  sink  or  in  the  washroom,  and  to  in- 
struct the  children  to  use  it  every  night.  This  will  preserve  the  teeth  and 
keep  them  white  and  free  from  pain  for  many  years.  The  salt  water  may  be 
washed  out  of  the  mouth  each  time  you  use  it. 


Hydrophobia.  A  southern  physician  in  a  communication  on  the  treat- 
ment of  this  most  terrific  of  diseases,  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Tropic, 
observes: 

"  All  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  known  on  the  subject,  is  comprised 
in  the  following  very  few  words,  viz.  That  there  is  no  earthly  remedy  as  yet 
discovered  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  when  completely  developed.  The  vin- 
egar cure  that  I  have  lately  seen  published,  I  consider  as  extremely  problem- 
atical, yet  I  would  try  it  in  case  of  necessity.  But  there  is  a  most  certain 
preventive  cure,  and  one  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  that  is  to  examine  the 
under  part  of  the  tongue  daily,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  if  little 
watery  lumps,  blisters,  or  pustules,  appear,  open  them  and  discharge  the  mat- 
ter, continuing  this  operation  as  long  as  fresh  ones  appear.  This  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  disease  from  taking  place." 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  any  person  receiving  the  virus  will  evince  it, 
sooner  or  later,  and  always  before  any  symptoms  of  madness  occur,  by  little 
pustules  rising  on  the  under  part  of  the  tongue,  generally  in  six  or  nine  days, 
but  sometimes  later. — The  pustules  contain  the  hydrophobic  poison;  they  are 
to  be  opened  with  a  sharp  pointed  instrument,  and  the  matter  spit  out;  they 
are  too  tough  to  break  of  themselves,  and  if  not  opened  and  discharged,  the 
matter  will  be  re-absorbed,  and  it  is  re-absorption  which  causes  the  dreadful 
disease.  This  then,  is  the  grand  thing  you  have  to  do;  examine  the  tongue 
of  the  bitten  person  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  any  pustules  are 
discovered,  open  them,  and  make  the  person  spit  out  the  matter,  washing  the 
mouth  afterward  with  salt  and  water. 

This  course  was  recommended  by  Professor  Marochitti  of  Moscow,  in  1820, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  effectual.  In  1834,  the  physician  who  makes  the 
communication  to  the  Tropic,  was  called  to  visit  a  negro  woman  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  and  by  pursuing  the  treatment  recommended 
above,  he  was  successful  in  curing  her.  His  first  intimation  of  this  mode  of 
cure,  he  says,  he  derived  from  a  publication  in  an  English  Magazine,  made 
forty  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  had  recently  returned  from  Tartary, 
where  mad  dogs  were  common,  and  where,  when  any  one  is  bitten,  this  means 
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of  preventing  hydrophobia  is  resorted  to,  and  always  considered  highly  effica- 
cious. 

This  course  lor  preventing  hydrophobia,  is  so  safe  and  simple,  that  it  may 
be  practiced  on  any  person.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  if  any  cases  should  oc- 
cur, he  would  advise  those  who  are  interested  to  try  it. 


The  following  is  copied  from  the  Botanic  Medical  Recorder,  which  gives  a 
grand  view  of  the  faculty  generally,  and  shows  that  they  see  the  steady  and 
linn  progress  of  the  reformed  practice,  in  the  astonishing  cures  that  are  dai- 
ly elfected  by  the  use  of  a  simple  vegetable  medicine  that  the  Father  of  all 
mercies  has  placed  in  Nature's  garden  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  man.     Ed. 

MEDICAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  regulars  of  our  city  are  going  ahead  with  their  Medical  improvements, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  character  of  those  improvements  is  the  same 
now  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon — "  in  a  circle,  but  not  in  progres- 
sion." 

When  we  commenced  our  first  summer  course  of  Lectures  in  this  city,  the 
Doctors  tried  their  hand  at  the  same  plan;  but  we  believe  they  did  but  little 
at  it,  notwithstanding  they  lectured  gratis.  Then,  "  to  keep  the  people  from 
employing  quacks,"  they  established  a  "Dispensatory."  Now,  (perchance 
to  stop  them  from  coming  to  the  "  Infirmary,")  they  have  started  a  new  con- 
cern. 

We  copy  from  the  Gazette  the  following  notice. 

"  HOTEL     FOR    INVALIDS." 

"  Drs.  Taliaferro  and  Marshall,  with  Dr.  L.  M.  Lawson  and  Dr.  D.  P. 
Strader,  have  established  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Franklin  Streets,  a  Hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick. 

It  is  well  known  that  transient  persons  sick  in  our  city,  and  such  of  our 
citizens  as  have  not  families  to  minister  to  them  when  afflicted,  have  deeply 
suffered  for  the  want  of  such  provisions  for  their  comforts  as  they  are  able  to 
afford,  or,  injustice  to  themselves,  can  accept.  Hotels  and  boarding  houses 
%are  objected  to  either  because  of  charges  too  heavy  to  be  long  borne,  or  the 
want  of  such  nurses  as  can  be  trusted — (1)  and  to  public  hospitals  there  is  at- 
tached a  prejudice,  however  unjustly,  so  strong  that  many  risk  their  lives 
rather  than  enter  them.   (2) 

It  is  the  object  of  this  establishment  to  obviate  these  difficulties  as  far  as 
possible,  by  providing  the  sick  with  the  constant  and  watchful  attention  of 
well-regulated  hospitals,  combined  with  the  comforts  and  quiet  of  the  best  con- 
ducted boarding  houses.  (3)  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  effected  so  as  to 
furnish  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution,  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  those 
of  limited  means.   (4) 

The  establishment  is  situated  in  a  high  and  airy  position,  is  spacious,  com- 
modious, and  perfectly  ventillated;  is  superintended  by  a  gentleman  and  his 
wife,  who  sustain  a  most  unexceptionable  character,  (5)  and  is  subject  in  all 
its  arrangements  to  the  immediate  directions  of  the  medical  attendants.   (6) 

Every  variety  of  disease  will  be  admitted  to  the  establishment  except  those 
that  are  contagious.  Any  patient  may  have  the  services  of  either  of  the  med- 
ical attendants  he  may  prefer,  and  at  any  time  may  have  the  joint  opinion  of 
all  in  relation  to  his  case.   (7) 

Besides  co-operating  with  their  colleagues  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  vari- 
eties of  disease  that  may  be  presented,  Drs.  Talliafcrro  and  Marshall,  who 
have  had  a  large  experience,  (8)  will  give  their  special  attention  to  diseases 
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of  the  Eye.  Drs.  Lawson  and  Strader  will  also  give  to  diseases  of  the  Chest 
and  Urinary  Organs,  their  particular  care.   (9) 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the  medical  attendants  at  the  of- 
fices, or  to  their  superintendent  at  the  establishment." 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Taliaferro,  M.  D.,  and  N.  T.  Marshall,  M.  D.,  6th  St. 
between  Vine  and  Race.  L.  M.  Lawson,  M.  D.,  N.W.  corner  9th  and  Wal- 
nut.    D.  P.  Strader,  M.  D.,  N.E.  corner  Broadway  and  3d. 

1.  True,  every  word  of  it.  We  have  accommodated  a  few  at  a  time,  but 
have  been  obliged  to  send  away  many  more,  for  want  of  the  comforts  above 
named. 

2.  True  again;  but  how  came  the  prejudice  to  be  attached  to  the  public 
Hospitals?  We  have  visited  the  hospital  in  this  city,  and  found  it  spacious, 
airy  and  clean,  the  charges  for  board,  reasonable,  and  the  servants  attentive. 
There  must  be  some  other  reason  why  there  is  a  prejudice  against  public  hos- 
pitals? 

3.  The  watchful  attention  (of  physicians)  is  the  very  thing  against  which 
the  "  prejudice"  rests. 

4.  "All  the  advantages"  of  the  hospital,  we  suspect  will  include  its  princi- 
pal disadvantages. 

5.  All  excellent  so  far. 

6.  There's  the  rub.  We  would  much  rather  that  these  would  stay  away, 
if  we  were  going  to  the  new  Hotel. 

7.  "One  doctor,  tolerable;  two  doctors,  dangerous;  three  or  more,  cer- 
tain death." 

8.  If  they  treat  all  the  eyes  as  some  that  we  have  seen,  we  advise  all  who 
can  see  at  all,  to  avoid  them. 

9.  Who  will  doctor  the  corns,  the  ear  ache,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  &c.  ? 
In  these  days  of"  division  of  labor,"  there  should  be,  of  course,  a  doctor  for 
every  organ! 

Now  gentlemen,  doctors,  to  be  serious  with  you,  we  think  well  of  your  plan 
of  a  "  hotel  for  invalids, " — such  an  accommodation  is  much  needed.  We  ap- 
prove,too,  of  the  union  of  your  energies,  your  wisdom,  experience,  and  phil- 
anthropy for  the  benefit  of  the  suffering.  We  would  advise  one  more  im- 
provement— the  abandonment  of  the  lancet  and  all  sorts  of  poisons,  and  the 
introduction  of  lobelia,  the  vapor  bath,  and  all  sorts  of  good  medicines,  and 
then  we  will  bid  you  God  speed.  But  we  warn  you  that  so  long  as  you  re- 
tain the  old  system  of  blood-letting  and  poisoning,  the  popular  prejudice  will 
only  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  till  your  hospitals  and  hotels,  however  ex- 
cellent in  other  respects,  will  become  as  vacant  as  the  county  jails  are,  of  the 
victims  of  poison  by  alcohol.  We  give  you  this  hint  out  of  pure  good  feeling. 
We  would  as  gladly  see  you  prosper  as  any  body  else.  But  we  wish  you  to 
live  by  relieving  the  distressed,  not  by  entailing  upon  them  misery  and  death. 

By  the  way,  as  we  passed  by  the  hospital  the  other  day,  we  saw  the  notice 
stuck  up — "  No  admittance  except  on  business."  We  should  like  to  know 
by  what  authority  this  "  State  Institution" — this  "  public  charity,"  is  closed 
to  the  inspection  of  the  people  who  support  it?  Are  the  doctors  afraid  that 
their  quackery  will  be  made  public? 

If  there  is  any  man  who  may  eat  his  bread  in  peace  with  God  and  man,  it 
is  that  man  who  has  brought  that  bread  out  of  the  earth  by  his  own  honest  in- 
dustry. It  is  cankered  by  no  fraud,  it  is  wet  by  no  tears,  it  is  stained  by  no 
blood.— Jlurora. 
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KECIPES,  &C. 


Lemon  Syrup.  If  properly  made  is  equal  to  fresh  lemons  for  making  lem- 
onade, and  it  answers  a  very  good  purpose  in  most  cases  of  sickness  when 
lemons  cannot  be  obtained,  and  has  all  the  flavor  common  to  this  fruit. 

Take  one  gallon  of  water  and  eight  pound  of  white  sugar,  dissolve  the  su- 
gar and  strain  it.  Then  add  three  or  four  ounces  of  Tartaric  Acid,  more  or 
less  as  it  suits  you  best.  You  can  soon  tell  when  it  suits  your  taste  by  taking 
about  half  a  wine  glass  and  fill  the  tumbler  with  water  and  drink  it;  if  it  is 
not  as  sour  as  you  like,  add  more  acid,  and  try  it  again,  there  is  no  trouble 
in  it  at  all;  then  add  about  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  lemon  or  flavor  it  to 
suit  yourself.  If  you  want  to  make  a  very  pure  article  you  must  clarify  the 
sugar. 


To  Clarify  Sugar.  This  process  is  performed  by  beating  up  an  egg  and 
putting  it  with  the  sugar,  then  boil  it  and  take  off  the  scum,  hold  a  dish  of  the 
cold  sugar  and  water  in  your  hand  and  add  a  little  at  a  time  to  keep  it  from 
boiling  over,  and  skim  it  as  long  as  there  is  any  scum  rises,  then  strain  it, 
and  you  will  have  your  syrup  pure  and  clear  as  a  chrystal. 

Whortleberry  Pudding  in  Winter. — Put  the  berries  in  a  bottle,  then 
cork  and  seal  it,  place  the  bottle  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  and  gradually  let 
it  boil.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  off,  and  let  it  cool  ;  then  take  the  bottles 
out,  and  put  them  away  for  winter  use.  Gooseberries,  Plums,  and  Cur- 
rants, may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner. 


Lightning. — While  so  many  deaths  by  lightning  are  occurring  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  it  is  important  to  remember  one  simple  prescrip- 
tion, viz  :  when  a  person  is  struck  down  by  lightning,  lose  no  time  in  dash- 
ing cold  water  upon  him,  even  if  he  is  apparently  dead.  By  this  means 
many  lives  may  be  preserved  which  would  otherwise  be   lost.     [Salem  Reg. 

Sponge  Cake.  Take  nine  eggs, beat  them  quick  and  thoroughly  till  they 
are  a  complete  froth,  then  add  one  pound  of  white  sugar  pounded  and  sifted, 
and  beat  it  well  together,  then  stir  in  one  pound  of  silled  flour,  stir  it  in  care- 
fully and  not  beat  it  up  much,  and  put  it  into  a  very  hot  oven.  Sponge  cake 
must  be  baked  very  quick.  If  you  do  not  have  a  good  light  cake  it  will  be 
because  you  do  not  beat  the  eggs  enough,  or  because  the  oven  is  too  cold. 
Put  it  into  the  oven  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed, or  it  will  be  heavy. 


Bed  Bugs.  These  troublesome  creatures  can  be  destroyed  very  easy  by 
the  use  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine.  Take  a  quil  and  wet  the  top  and  work  it  in 
every  hole  and  place  in  the  bedstead  faithfully  two  or  three  days,  and  you 
won't  have  much  trouble  with  the  bugs. 

It  is  not  many  years  since,  there  was  a  man  that  made  it  his  business  to 
sell  a  sure  remedy  as  he  called  it  for  destroying  bed  bugs.  Some  time  after 
as  he  was  travelling  the  same  rout,  he  happened  to  call  on  a  lady  that  had 
purchased  his  medicine  for  destroying  the  bugs;  she  says,  Sir,  the  medicine 
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you  sold  me  for  killing  bugs  was  good  for  nothing.  Ah, says  he, how  did  you 
use  it.  Why  I  put  it  on  the  bedstead.  Ha, exclaimed  the  man,you  had  ought 
to  catch  the  bug  and  cram  it  down  his  neck. 

Sick  Head-ache.  Three  or  four  drops  of  nitric  acid  dissolved  in  cold 
water  and  drank,  is  a  sure  remedy  for  sick  head-ache  when  it  arises  from  a 
want  of  acid  in  the  stomach. — Brunsivicker. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Tennessee  State  Agriculturist: — In  compliance  with 
a  request  set  forth  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Agriculturist,  I  now  furnish  you  with 
such  information  as  I  possess  on  the  subject  of  making  sugar  and  Molasses 
from  the  common  corn  stalk,  which  if  you  deem  of  sufficient  importance,  you 
may  publish  in  your  valuable  Journal.     Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Deaderick. 

Having  during  these  hard  times,  felt  somewhat  restive,  under  a  heavy  tax 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  providing  Sugar  for  the  daily  consumption  of  a 
large  '.amily,  and  stimulated  by  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Webb,  on  the  subject  of 
manufacturing  Sugar  from  Corn  stalks,  I  determined  last  summer  to  give  the 
project  as  fair  trial  as  my  entire  inexperience  in  the  business  would  permit. 
Accordingly  the  construction  of  a  small  mill,  with  two  rollers  about  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  was  procured,  and  the  first  effort  made  with  stalks  from 
which  the  corn  had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  cooking.  The  juice  after 
standing  half  an  hour  to  settle,  was  deposited  in  a  bell  metal  kettle  to  boil, 
and  when  hot,  a  table  spoonful  of  lime  water  was  added  for  each  gallon  of 
juice.  Before  it  became  too  thick  for  the  purpose,  it  was  again  strained  and 
carefully  skimmed  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  boiling.  W'hen  boiled 
down  to  the  point  of  crystallization,  which  is  indicated  when  a  portion  taken 
whilst  warm  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  can  be  drawn  into  a  thread 
from  an  inch  to  a  half  in  length,  it  was  removed  from  the  fire,  and  a  small 
quantity  set  asioe  for  granulation.  In  about  three  days,  this  process  com- 
menced, and  after  perhaps  one  sixth  part  had  crystallized,  it  ceased  and  would 
proceed  no  further. — The  next  trial  was  from  stalks,  the  corn  on  which  had 
just  become  too  hard  for  table  use.  In  like  manner  portions  were  set  aside, 
and  the  next  week  granulation  commenced,  and  twice  as  much  underwent 
this  process  as  in  the  first  instance.  The  third  essay  was  with  stalks,  the 
corn  on  which  had  nearly  become  hard  enough  for  grinding.  The  syrup  or 
molassess  obtained  from  these,  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  two  first,  and  al- 
though a  part  of  it  was  kept  several  months,  never  evinced  any  tendency  to 
crystalize.  It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  age  of  the  stalk  most  congenial  to 
the  granulating  process,  is  when  the  corn  is  just  becoming  too  hard  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking.  However,  it  will  require  further  experience,  positively 
to  determine  this  question.  The  syrup  thus  procured,  was  somewhat  darker 
than  honey,  but  perfectly  transparent  and  free  from  impurity,. and  pronounced 
superior  without  exception,  by  numerous  persons  who  partook  of  it,  to  either 
imported  molasses  or  honey.     It  presented  no  other  taste  than  that  of  a  rich 
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and  luscious  sweet,  wholly  free  from  any  strong  or  unpleasant  flavor,  such  as 
appertains  to  the  articles  just  named.  The  sugar  obtained,  did  not  either  in 
appearance  or  taste,  differ  more  from  Orleans  sugar,  than  different  lots  of  this 
article  do  from  each  other.  The  indisposition  of  the  syrup  to  granulate  fully, 
may  perhaps  be  deemed  discouraging. — But  doubtless  future  experience  will 
develope  some  method  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  be  that  mat- 
ter as  it  may,  it  will  now  be  shown  that  this  objection  is  not  sufficiently  for- 
midable to  prevent  the  substitution  even  of  the  corn  stalk  syrup  for  Louisiana 
Sugar  and  ^iolasses.  Sundry  visitors  at  various  times  to  the  family  of  the 
writer,  partook  of  their  coffee  clandestinely  sweetened  with  this  syrup,  and 
on  being  apprized  of  the  deception,  without  exception,  acknowledged  that  they 
did  not  perceive  or  suspect  that  it  was  sweetened  with  any  other  article,  than 
the  one  in  common  use    for  this  purpose. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  say,  that  when  the  attention  was  directed  to  the  case, 
the  coffee  could  be  perceived  to  have  a  slightly  acidulous  taste  just  as  if  the 
cream  used  in  it  was  beginning  to  turn  sour.  This  trivial  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, of  the  syrup,  was  not  considered  objectionable  by  any  person.  The 
preferable  and  most  convenient  mode,  however,  is  to  add  the  syrup,  (about  a 
table  spoonful  for  each  individual  who  may  be  expected  to  partake)  to  the 
coffee  when  first  made,  and  boil  it  altogether.  The  taste  of  the  coffee  man- 
aged in  this  way.  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  sweetened  with  the  best 
Orleans  sugar.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  syrup  for  more  than  a  month  was 
used  in  the  writer's  family,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
It  was  tried  in  making  preserves,  which  I  believe  were  just  as  good  as  if  made 
with  brown  Sugar.  Sweet  cakes  were  made  at  the  same  time  with  both  arti- 
cles, and  no  one  could  tell  which  were  of  the  Sugar  and  which  of  the  molas- 
ses. But  be  it  remembered,  that,  in  order  to  realize  these,  the  article  must 
be  carefully  made  in  the  way  indicated  above. 

One  hundred  large  cornstalks  will  afford  ten  or  eleven  gallons  of  juice, 
which  when  boiled  down  to  the  point  of  crystalization,  will  yield  one  gallon  of 
syrup.  One  acre  of  ground  drilled  with  corn,  one  foot  apart,  in  rows  three 
feet  asunder,  will  give  about  fourteen  thousand  stalks.  Of  course  those  (at 
one  hundred  stalks  per  gallon)  would  yield  one  hundred  and  forty  gallons  of 
syrup  suitable  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  brown  sugar  is  used.  If  in- 
tended for  molasses,  it  need  not  be  boiled  down  so  thick,  and  will  probably 
make  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  gallons. 

Of  sugar  it  requires  three  drachms  (3-8  oz.)  by  weight,  to  sweeten  an  or- 
dinary sized  cup  of  coffee.  Of  the  syrup,  it  requires,  also,  three  drachms  by 
measure  to  do  the  same.  Now  as  there  are  just  as  many  drachms  in  a  pint 
as  there  is  in  a  pound,  it  follows  that  a  pint  of  the  syrup,  is  equal  to  one 
pound  of  sugar  or  one  gallon  to  eight  pounds.  Of  course  then,  the  one  hund- 
red and  forty  gallons  of  syrup,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  land,  are  equivalent 
to  1 120  lbs.  of  Sugar.  The  whole  business  of  gathering,  stripping  and  grind- 
ing the  stalks,  can  be  performed  by  boys  from  seven  to  eight,  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  old.  The  experiments  recited  above,  assuredly  justify  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  to  wit:  Any  individual  possessing  only  a  small  portion  of 
land,  can,  with  a  little  labor,  and  no  expense  after  the  mill  is  once  erected, 
supply  his  family  with  sugar  and  molasses.  No  real  necessity  exists  for  Ten- 
nessee or  any  other  corn  growing  country  to  import  a  single  hogshead  of  su- 
gar or  barrel  of  molasses,  inasmuch  as  the  first  is  equal,  and  the  second  is 
superior  to  the  corresponding  articles  of  Louisiana  production,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  cornstalk  with  half  the  labor  required  to  produce  them  from 
the  sugar  cane.     Against  the  next  season,  I  design  to  have  constructed  a  more 
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efficient  mill  with  three  rollers,  say  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  shall 
thenceforward  consider  myself  released  from  the  expenditure  complained  of  in 
the  commencement  of  this  article. 


CORN  STALK  SUGAR. 

Report  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  letter  of  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  "  National  Intelligencer  of  the  16th  Sept.,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  learned  Savans  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  have  determined  that  the  culture  of  Indian  corn, 
for  the  manufacture  of  Sugar,  possesses  numerous  advantages  over  the  beet 
root.  The  settling  of  this  point,  by  a  body  of  men  so  eminent  in  scientific  at- 
tainments, will  go  far  to  accelerate  the  fabrication  of  sugar  from  corn,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  impart  new  interest  and  value  to  its  culture,  as  the 
development  of  this  new  channel  of  consumption  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  hap- 
py influence  upon  price,  and  particularly  so,  as  it  is  stated  that  an  acre  will 
yield  1,000  pounds  ol  sugar  of  good  quality,  besides  a  correspondingly  large 
quantity  of  molasses,  as  well  as  abundance  of  residium,  of  the  \ery  best  char- 
acter of  feed  for  cattle.  With  such  results,  and  the  highly  favorable  nature 
of  our  climate  and  soils  for  the  production  of  corn,  we  infer  fhat  the  day  is 
not  distant,  when  new  encouragements  will  be  imparted  to  animate  the  spirits, 
and  nerve  the  arms  of  our  enterprising  corn  growers. 

"  At  the  sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  12th  inst.  a  re- 
port was  read  from  a  committee,  on  a  very  important  memoir  of  M.  Pallas, 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  sugar  extracted  from  stalks  of  Indian  corn  [la 
tige  de  mats)  with  that  of  the  cane.  The  report  of  the  Savans  confirm  the  me- 
moir; dwells  on  the  quantity  and  quality  obtained  from  the  stalk,  and  assigns 
to  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  for  the  purpose,  various  advantages  over  the 
beet  root.  The  process  is  not  difficult.  We  have  magnificent  weather  for 
the  vintage." 

As  being  connected  with  this  interesting  subject,  we  copy  the  following, 
and  will  barely  remark,  that  the  honor  of  starting  this  branch  of  business  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Webb,  of  that  chivalric  little  State,  Delaware,  whose  sons, 
whether  submitted  to  the  standard  of  patriotism,  or  that  of  intellect,  will  lose 
nothing  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  largest  State  in  the  Union.  It  was 
the  proud  province  of  her  soldiers  in  the  revolution,  to  struggle  for  victory 
until  the  last  ray  of  hope  had  set,  and  when  compelled  to  do  so,  to  retreat 
with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  and  since  then,  small  as  she  is,  her  states- 
men, in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  have  proved  by  every  colision  of  intellect 
with  the  great  men  of  our  land,  that  if  Delaware  cannot  measure  acres  with 
her  overgrown  sisters  of  the  confederacy,  she  loses  nothing  by  the  comparison 
of  mind. 

A  new  ivay  to  make  Sugar. — The  experiment  of  making  sugar  from  corn- 
stalks, has  been  tried  with  success  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  We  have 
heard  of  one  gentleman  who  carefully  cherished  the  full  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  his  stalks,  for  the  sake  of  the  sugar  they  would  yield.  When  the 
small  ears  of  corn  made  their  appearance,  he  lopped  them  off,  so  as  to  leave 
all  the  strength  of  the  plant  to  go  into  stalks;  which  thereby  was  made  to 
grow  to  a  greater  height.  Should  this  source  of  agricultural  wealth  yield  all 
that  is  expected  from  it,  it  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  farmers  of  the  West, 
who  will  rejoice  to  find  that  their  superfluous  cornstalks,  can  be  turned  to  so 
good  an  account.  It  seems  that  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  they  are  making 
molasses,  also,  from  cornstalks.—  American  Farmer. 
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Parsnips  as  Food  for  Pigs.  Whilst  staying  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  for 
a  couple  of  months,  in  the  summer,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  peculiarly 
fine  flavor  of  the  pork,  being  sweet,  juicy,  firm,  beautifully  white;  at  a  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  that  unclean  animal  is  thought  not  to  be  in  the  highest 
perfection.  This  superiority  in  flavor  and  appearance,  is  attributed  to  the 
plentiful  supply  of  raw  parsnips  with  which  the  animal  is  fed.  In  confirmation 
of  a  universally  admitted  fact,  I  beg  to  send' you  the  following  extract  from  a 
lately  published  history  of  the  Island  and  its  products. — Banner. 

11  Hogs  prefer  raw  parsnips  to  all  other  roots,  and  make  excellent  pork 
when  fed  upon  them;  but  the  boiling  of  the  root  renders  the  bacon  flabby.  By 
this  food  the  animal  can  be  fatted  in  six  weeks.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  beef  and  pork  fatted  on  parsnips.  At  this  time  (July  17,  1840,) 
there  is  in  the  Guernsey  market,  a  hog  twenty-two  months  old,  weighing  net 
7-30  lbs.  English,  which  has  never  eaten  any  thing  but  raw  parsnips  and  sour 
milk;  finer  meat  was  never  seen.  In  the  use  of  parsnips,  one  caution  was 
absolutely  necessary — they  are  never  to  be  washed,  but  to  be  given  as  taken 
from  the  ground.  Used  in  that  way,  they  are  found  not  to  surfeit  the  hogs 
and  cattle,  and  to  fatten  them  better  and  quicker  than  they  otherwise  would. 
If  washed,  they,  are  apt  to  satiate,  and  as  the  farmers  say,  will  never  thor- 
oughly fatten  them.     An  ox  will  eat  120  lbs  per  day  exclusive  of  hay. 

Irrigation.  Many  farms  are  so  situated,  that  the  wash  from  the  highways 
may,  without  much  trouble,  be  converted  to  a  valuable  use.  Wherever  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  well  worth  one's  time  to  attend  to  it.  By  opening  sluices 
from  the  gutters  so  as  to  direct  the  wash  upon  your  mowing  lands,  the  crop 
of  grass  will  be  greatly  and  continually  increased,  and  without  much  trouble 
or  expense,  as  the  work  can  be  attended  to  when  there  is  commonly  but  little 
else  to  do  Where  the  field  descends  from  the  road,  and  no  inequalities  of 
surface  intervene  to  prevent  it,  the  channels  should  be  made  at  short  intervals, 
in  order  that  the  benefits  resulting  be  evenly  diffused.  The  dust,  dirt,  and 
fecundating  rubbish,  accumulating  in  the  gutters  and  by  the  way-side,  will 
thus  be  converted  to  a  valuable  use. — Maine  Cultivator. 


From  the  Maine  Farmer. 
TALL  MEADOW  OAT  GRASS. 

Dr.  Holmes  : — Dear  Sir — I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the  "  Tall  Meadow 
Oat  Grass."  It  is  now  in  bloom,  and  my  field  would  now  average  4  1-2  feet 
in  height.  For  further  particulars  I  would  refer  you  to  volume  second  of  the 
New  England  Farmer,  printed  in  Boston. 

Francis  Wingate. 

M  I  have  understood  that  the  late  Col.  John  Taylor,  that  eminent  Virginia 
farmer,  had  cultivated,  with  warm  approbation,  the  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass. 
I  regret  that  his  account  of  it  has  never  fallen  into  my  hands.  Several 
years'  experience  has  satisfied  me  of  its  great  value  to  the  farmer.  It 
springs  earlier  in  the  season  than  other  grass  with  which  I  am  acquainted  ; 
has  abundance  of  leaves  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  mown,  it  rises  again  immedi- 
ately, and  produces  a  vigorous  second  crop.  In  its  young  and  tender  state, 
cattle  eat  it  freely,  and  it  will  continue,  in  the  same  ground,  among  other 
grasses,  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  I  should  however  prefer  sowing  it 
so  thick  as  to  occupy  the  whole  ground.  It  is  probably  seldom  sown  thick 
enough  ;  for  the  seed  is  large  ;  two  bushels  are  little  enough  for  an  acre. 

The  seed  is  easily  saved,  but  cut  it  the  moment  the  seed  is  ripe — or  it 
will  fall  and  be  lost.     Sinclair  says  it  is  subject  to  the    rnst,  but   that    "  the 
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disease  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  after  the  period  of  flowering  ;  that 
it  affects  the  whole  plant  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  the  leaves  and  straw  are  withered  and  dry.  Excepting  the  dryness  of 
the  stems  bearing  the  seed,  when  these  are  ripe,  no  part  of  this  description 
touches  the  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  it  has 
fallen  under  my  observation.  As  to  its  character  for  hay,  I  should  advise, 
on  account  of  its  strong  stems,  rising  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  to  mow  it 
early,  even  rather  before  than  after  its  flowering  state."     [N.  E.  Farmer. 

TOMATO  FIGS. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  American  Farmer  : 

Patent  Office,   July    10,    1841 

Dear  Sir  : — The  medicinal  qualities  of  Tomatoes  have  greatly  increased 
their  cultivation,  and  every  new  preparation  of  the  article  is  deserving  con- 
sideration. A  sample  of  "  Tomato  Figs  "  has  just  been  deposited  at  the 
Patent  Office,  of  a  very  superior  quality.  From  the  taste,  I  should  sup- 
pose all  the  good  qualities  of  the  fruit  are  retained.  In  appearance,  the 
drum  of  tomatoes  resembles  one  of  figs  so  nearly,  that  they  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  same. 

The  sample  is  deposited  by  Mrs.  Steiger,  of  this  city,  and  the  recipe 
transmitted  with  it  is  enclosed  for  publication.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  since  the  periodicals  of  the  day  are  open  to  communications,  that  so 
many  valuable  improvements  are  lost  to  the  world  barely  for  the  want  of 
publicity.  Others  may  have  dried  the  tomatoes  with  a  recipe,  however  less 
successful.  Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  ELLSWORTH. 

Take  six  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  peck  (or  sixteen  pounds)  of  the  fruit. 
Scald  and  remove  the  skin  of  the  fruit  in  the  usual  way.  Cook  them  over  a 
fire,  their  own  juice  being  sufficient  without  the  addition  of  water,  until  the 
sugar  penetrates  and  they  arc  clarified.  They  are  then  taken  out,  spread 
on  dishes,  flattened  and  dried  in  the  sun.  A  small  quantity  of  the  syrup 
should  be  occasionally  sprinkled  over  them  whilst  drying  ;  after  which,  pack 
them  down  in  boxes,  treating  each  layer  with  powdered  sugar.  The  syrup 
is  afterwards  concentrated  and  bottled  for  use.  They  keep  well  from  year 
to  year,  and  retain  suprisingly  their  flavor,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  best 
quality  of  fresh  figs  !  The  pear  shaped  or  single  tomatoes  answer  the  pur- 
pose best.  Ordinary  brown  sugar  may  be  used,  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
retained  in  the  syrup. 


HARD  COAL  ASHES. 
Mr  Editor, — I  notice  a  communication  in  the  last  Cultivator,  on  the  ap- 
plication of"  hard  coal  ashes  to  useful  purposes,"  which  induces  me  to  give 
you  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  I  have  made  with  that  substance  the 
present  season.  I  placed  a  quantity  of  hard  coal  ashes,  say  about  three 
quarts,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  a  peach  tree  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  when  the  leaves  were  about  two  thirds  grown,  with  a  view,  chiefly, 
to  save  it  from  the  borer  and  keep  down  the  grass  and  weeds  I  discovered 
in  a  few  days  that  the  leaves  had  stopped  growing,  and  at  least  a  fourth  of 
them  had  changed  their  color  and  were  beginning  to  fall  off.  I  immediately 
removed  the  ashes  from  the  body  of  the  tree  to  the  distance  of  about  eight 
inches,  and  expected  the  tree  would  die.  It  continued  to  fail  until  nearly  half 
the  leaves — which,  by  the  way,  had  not  lost  much  of  their  color — began  to 
display  a  livelier  green.  This  was  the  middle  of  June.  The  tree  then  began 
to  grow  rapidly,  and  I  have  just   measured  one  of  its  shoots  which  is  thirty 
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fcichee  long.  The  tree  is  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  foliage,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful plant.  The  other  trees  standing  near  it,  have  made  no  more  than  me- 
dium growth. 

Prom  the^e  facts,  I  conclude  that  hard  coal  ashes,  besides  destroving  grass 
and  keeping  away  hurtful  insects,  must  be,  also,  an  excellent  manure  for 
peach  trees,  when  properly  applied. —  Cultivator. 


The  Nutmeg  Tree.  The  Nutmeg  tree  flourishes  in  Singapore,  near  the 
equator.  It  is  raised  from  the  nut  in  nurseries,  where  it  remains  till  the  fifth 
year,  when  it  puts  forth  iis  first  blossoms  und  shows  its  sex.  It  is  then  set 
out  permanently.  The  trees  are  planted  thirty  feet  apart,  in  diamond  order; 
a  male  tree  in  the  centre.  They  begin  to  bear  in  the  eighth  year,  increasing 
for  many  years,  and  they  pay  a  large  profit.  They  are  cultivated  chiefly  by 
Europeans.  There  is  no  nutmeg  season.  Every  day  of  the  year  shows  buds, 
blossoms,  and  fruit,  in  every  stage  of  growth  to  maturity. — The  nutmeg  is  a 
lame  and  beuatiful  tree,  with  thick  foliage,  and  deep  green  color.  The  ripe 
fruit  is  singularly  brilliant.  The  shell  is  glossy  black,  and  the  mace  it  exposes 
when  it  bursts,  is  bright  scarlet;  making  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  products 
of  the  vegetable  world. 

The  CofFee  tree  dies  out  in  fifteen  years,  and  its  height  is  only  eight  feet; 
hence  it  is  planted  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  young  nutmeg  trees. 

Black  Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  vine  that  is  supported  by  stout  rails  nine  feet 
high.  The  pepper  gardens  resemble  patches  of  hops,  except  that  the  foliage 
is  thicker,  and  of  a  darker  green. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  HERCULANEUM  AND  POMPEII, 

EY    THE    ERUPTION    OF  VESUAIUS,    A.    D.    79. 

Herculaneum  was  situated  on  a  point  of  land,  stretching  into  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  about  two  miles  distant  from  that  city,  near  the  spot  where  the  mod- 
ern towns  of  Portici  and  Resina,  and  the  royal  palace  by  which  they  are  sep- 
arated, now  stand.  The  neck  of  land  on  which  it  was  built  formed  a  small 
harbor.  Hence  the  appellation  of  Herculi  Port/cum,  (the  small  haven  of 
Hercules,)  sometimes  given  to  Herculaneum;  and  hence,  too,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  modern  name  of  Portici. 

Pompeii  was  situated  about  14  miles  from  Naples,  on  the  road  to  Nocera; 
and  it  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  triumphal  pomp  in  which  Hercules  led 
his  captives  along  the  coast,  after  his  conquest  of  spain.  It  was  probably  sit- 
uated on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  served  as  a  port  for  the  inland  towns;  which 
inlet  of  the  sea  has  been  filled  up  by  successive  eruptions,  besides  that  which 
destroyed  the  town;  for  the  matter  which  covered  both  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  when  discovered,  bore  evident  marks  that  six  eruptions  had  taken 
their  course  over  that  which  lay  immediately  above  them,  and  was  the  cause 
of  their  destruction. 

This  province  was  always  celebrated  for  the  studious  and  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and    sciences.     The    two  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
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peii  ranked  next  to  Naples  in  every  respect,  as  places  of  considerable  note; 
they  had  their  public  theatres,  with  every  other  attendant  of  great  population, 
splendor,  opulence,  and  general  prosperity;  and  became,  in  common  with  all 
the  rest  of  Campania,  the  elegant  and  favorite  resort  of  the  Romans,  for  the 
different  purposes  of  health,  retirement,  luxury,  and  literary  ease. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Nero's  reign  they  experienced  a  most  formidable  shock 
from  an  earthquake,  which  is  not  the  unfrequent  forerunner  of  any  violent 
volcanic  eruption.  Nor  had  they  altogether  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  calamity,  by  their  own  exertions  and  the  aid  of  imperial  munificence, 
when  a  second  catastrophe,  of  a  different  nature,  but  equally  unexpected, 
and  still  more  awful  in  its  effects,  consigned  them  both  to  the  most  complete 
oblivion. 

This  catastrophe  was  the  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvious,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  24th  of  August,  A.  D.  79,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  that 
excellent  emperor,  Titus  Vespasian.  Herculaneum  was  almost  instantane- 
ously buried  under  a  mass  of  lava  and  volcanic  matter,  to  the  depth  of  24  ft. 
Pompeii,  being  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  mountain,  was  overwhelmed 
principally  with  a  shower  of  ashes,  and  not  in  any  place  to  more  than  half  the 
depth  of  the  other  city.  But  the  fate  of  both  was  sudden  and  inevitable;  and 
yet  it  appears  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants,  and  what  is  an  equally  surprising 
circumstance,  more  of  the  Herculaneans  than  the  Pompeiians,  escaped. 

Pliny  was  residing  at  Misenum'  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  where  he  comman- 
ded a  squadron  of  the  Roman  fleet,  being  appointed  by  Titus  to  that  station; 
when,  on  the  24  of  August,  in  the  year  79,  about  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day, 
or  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  his  sister,  Pliny  the  Younger's  mother,  de- 
sired him  to  observe  a  cloud  ot  a  very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He  had  just 
returned  from  taking  the  benefit  of  the  sun;  and,  having  bathed  himself  in 
cold  water  and  taken  a  slight  repast,  had  retired  to  his  study.  He,  however, 
rose  immediately,  and  repaired  to  an  eminence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  a  more  distinct  view  of  this  very  uncommon  appearance.  It 
was  not  at  that  distance  discernible  from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but 
it  was  afterwards  found  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  Pliny  the  Younger, 
who  likewise  observed  the  cloud,  informs  us  that  its  shape  resembled  that  of 
a  pine  tree,  shooting  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  and  extend- 
ing itself  at  the  top  into  many  branches.  It  sometimes  appeared  bright,  and 
sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  according  as  it  was  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  earth  and  cinders. 

That  portentous  cloud,  the  form  of  which  had,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
borne  some  resemblance  to  one  of  those  lofty  pines,  whose  bare  and  branchless 
stems  are  crowned  by  a  vast  canopy  of  verdure,  became  gradually  more  black 
and  more  extensive.  Suddenly  aluminous  point  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
chaos;  the  vapors  became  red,  and  impregnated  with  fire;  vived  flames  il- 
lumined the  air;  and  the  substances  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the  volca- 
no glowed  with  every  tint,  and  exhibited  every  possible  shade  of  color. 
Here  the  flame  resembled  that  of  the  funeral  torch,  there  that  of  the  most  live- 
ly vermilion;  further  off  it  was  white,  and  dazzled  the  eye  with  its  excessive 
brightness;  in  another  part  it  presented  a  murky  mixture  of  purple  and  soot; 
over  the  centre  of  the  mountain  the  vapors  hovered  in  the  form  of  a  golden 
cloud;  and  those  which  from  their  distance,  were  incapable  of  reflecting  the 
light,  shrouded  the  whole  scene  in  a  sable  veil,  which,  by  the  clashing  contrast 
it  produced,  heigtened  all  the  colors,  and  imparted  double  brilliancy  to  the 
phenomenon. 

But  other  wonders  appeared  at  the  crater  of  the  volcano;  sometimes  show- 
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en  of  ignited  stones  shot  upward  to  an  immense  height,  and  rained  again  in 
heavy  torrents  to  the  earth;  at  others,  showers  of  ashes  enveloped  every  ob: 
ject.  Now  a  tuft  of  ardent  vapors  crowned  the  mountain,  and  emitted  to  a 
considerable  distance  innumerable  sparks;  and  now  again  lightnings,  bursting 
from  the  bosom  of  the  abyss,  cut  through  the  surrounding  smoke  in  their  zig- 
zag course.  One  moment  the  flame  assumed  the  figure  of  a  column,  whose 
height  was  thrice  that  of  the  volcano,  and  the  next  it  spread  into  one  immense 
sheet  over  the  adjacent  country. 

Anxiety  was  depicted  on  every  countenance;  fathers  were  heard  calling  for 
their  children;  children  begging  the  assistance  of  their  parents;  and  the  very 
air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  anguish  and  distress, 

"  All  wanted  aid  !     But  there  was  none  to  help" 

Some  wished  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of  dying;  some  lifted  their  hands  to 
heaven  and  implored  mercy;  but  the  greater  part  imagined  that  the  last  and 
eternal  night  had  come,  and  that  the  world  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  and  re- 
duced into  that  choas  from  which  it  originally  sprang. 

.Meantime,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  became  incapable  of  containing  the 
melted  substance  which  rose  and  pressed  againt  them.  A  dreadful  noise, 
resembling  that  of  the  loudest  thunder,  with  incessant  reports  like  those  from 
a  numerous  heavy  artillery,  accompanied  by  a  continued  hollow  murmer,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  ocean  during  a  storm,  announced  an  eruption  at  hand.  In 
a  moment  rivers  of  red-hot  liquid  lava  burst  from  the  crater,  and  rushed  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  impetuous  velocity,  increasing  in  breath  as  they 
advanced,  and  forming  torrents  of  burning  fire.  The  strongest  trees  disap- 
peared before  them,  like  feeble  blades  of  grass  befor  the  scythe  of  the  mower; 
groves,  gardens,  villas,  palaces,  temples  towns,  and  cities,  were  overwhelmed 
bv  the  fiery  deluge;  and  within  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  at  the 
utmost,  the  very  spot  upon  which  they  recently  stood  had  undergone  so  com- 
plete a  change  as  to  be  no  longer  recognised. 

At  length, however,  the  dreadful  darkness  faded,  and  disappeared  before  the 
radience  of  day ;  the  sun  darted  his  morning  beams;  the  fire  grew  pale;  the 
vapors  became  white;  the  roaring  sounds  were  hushed;  and  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  singular  appearance  of  a  mountain  moving  by  its  own  efforts. 

THE  GYPSIES'  PRAYER. 

Our  altar  is  the  dewy  sod, 
Our  temple,  yon  blue  Throne  of  God; 
No  priestly  rite  our  souls  to  bind, 
We  bow  before  the  Almighty  Mind! 

Father — thy  realm  is  wide  as  air! 
Thou  wilt  not  spurn  the  Gypsey's  prayer — 
Though  banned  and  barred  by  all  beside, 
Be  thou  the  Outcasts'  guard  and  guide. 

Poor  fragments  of  a  nation  wrecked, 
Its  story  whelmed  in  time's  neglect, 
We  drift  unheeded  on  the  wave, 
If  God  refuse  the  lost  to  save. 

Yet  though  we  name  no  father-land, 
And  though  we  clasp  no  kindred  hand — 
Though  houseless,  homeless  wanderers  we, 
Oh!  give  us  hope  of  Heaven  with  thee! 
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SurPERs. — The  Alcantes,  says  Tissot,  who  were  famous  for  never  tasting 
animal  food,  and  never  ate  any  thing  which  ever  had  life,  were  famous  for 
the  tranquility  of  their  sleep,  and  were  ignorant  of  dreams. 

Lewis,  a  writer  on  this  subject,  prohibits  animal  fool  for  supper.  He  re- 
commends that  nothing  more  should  be  used  than  some  slices  of  bread  and 
a  very  little  milk. 

Boerhave  recommended  a  dry  supper,  chiefly  or  wholly  vegetable. 

Nothing,  says  Tissot,  contributes  more  to  a  calm  and  constant  sleep,  than 
a  light  supper. 

The  rule  of  Hippocrates  was,  never  to  retire  to  rest  with  a  full  stomach. 

Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  writer  to  be  found  on  this  subject,  who  has  not 
recommended  a  light  supper  ;  and  some  recommend  one  which  is  not  only 
light,  but  dry.  Yet  throughout  the  civilized  world,  mankind  prefer,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  precisely  the  reverse  of  all  this  ;  and  appear  to  think  their 
constitutions  make  the  demand.  Or  if  they  do  not  fully  believe  the  heavy  or 
liquid  supper  demanded,  they  do  not  see  that  it  does  them  any  harm.  Our 
farmers  who  do  not  eat  flesh  meat,  think  themselves  quite  abstemious  when 
they  satisfy  themselves  with  a  quart  or  so  of  bread  or  pudding  and  milk  ; 
and  the  citizen  who  is  not  enough  fatigued  or  hungry,  to  take  heavy  or  indi- 
gestible tood  at  six,  thinks  he  can  bear  it  at  nine.  Yet,  we  repeat  it,  all 
plead  the  testimony  of  their  own  experience  in  favor  of  the  practise,  their 
dreams,  acid  stomachs,  headaches,  dyspepstes,  liver  complaints,  &c,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     [Teacher  of  Health. 

Joe  Smith. — We  regard  the  location  of  this  unprincipled  scoundrel  in 
Illinois  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  befel  the  State.  He  and 
those  over  whom  he  exercises  the  most  unlimited  control,  now  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  political  power  in  this  State.  Governed  by  no  political  principles 
whatever,  they  at  every  election,  throw  themselves  in  market  like  cattle  for 
sale.     [Alton  Telegraph. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  to  see  a  tender  female,  who  had  been 
all  meeknes  and  dependence,  while  treading  the  prosperous  path  of  life,  sud- 
denly rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter  and  supporter  of  her  husband 
under  misforturne,  abiding  with  unshrinking  firmness  the  bitterest  blast  of  ad- 
versity. 

Sheep  in  Orchards. — A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer  states  that 
"  a  butcher  in  Brighton,  put  his  sheep  into  an  orchard,  and  while  the  next 
orchard,  separated  from  his  only  by  a  stone  wall,  was  infested  with  canker 
worms,  his  had  none."  From  this  the  writer  coucludes  that  "there  is  an 
odor  to  sheep  so  offensive,  that  the  canker  worms  are  driven  away  by  it,  or 
that  it  is  a  deadly  poison  to  them." 

Strong  alum-water  sprinkled  on  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry  bush,  will 
destroy  the  caterpillars. 

Mortality  of  London. — The  total  number  of  deaths  in  London  for  one 
week,  as  made  up  by  the  register-general,  was  875.  The  weekly  average 
of  the  last  five  years  has  been.  903,   and  of  the  last  five  springs  854. 

Girls,  remember  that  the  man  who  bows,  smiles,  and  says  so  many  soft 
things  to  you,  has  no  genuine  love;  while  he  who  loves  most  sincerely,  strug- 
gles to  hide  the  weakness  of  his  heart,  and  frequently  appears  decidedly  awk- 
ward.— Banner. 
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A  great  Work.  "  The  education  of  our  children,"  says  John  Adams  to 
his  wile,  "  is  never  out  of  my  mind.  Train  them  to  virtue.  Habituate  them 
to  Industry,  activity  and  spirit.  Make  them  consider  every  vice  as  shameful 
and  unmanly.  Fire  them  with  an  ambition  to  be  useful.  Make  them  disdain 
to  be  destitute  of  any  useful  or  ornamental  knowledge." 

It  is  a  fine  and  true  remark,  that  they  who  will  abandon  a  friend  for  one 
error,  know  but  little  of  the  human  character,  and  prove  that  their  hearts  are 
as  cool  as  their  judgment  is  weak. — Essex  Banner. 

Botanic  Medicine  Store,  310  Washington  St,  Boston. 

J.  S.  Spear  has  a  general  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Herbs,  Roots,  and  Barks, 
Buds,  Flowers,  Extracts,  Oiis,  Tinctures,  Elixers.  Composition  Powders,  and  Thoinp- 
sonian  Medicines  of  every  description  for  sale,  with  a  variety  of  other  Drugs  and 
Medicines,  on  reasonable  terms  for  cask.  1  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
however,  that  I  do  not  use  the  Thompsonian  Medicines  in  my  practice.  Cash  given 
for  all  kinds  of  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks.  &c.,.  &c,  &c 

Temperance.  There  are  many  suffering  with  disease  that  are  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  using  spirits  for  bathing  and  as  a  medicine  internally;  and,  from  a  long  experi- 
ence, I  have  found  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing  like  a  pure  article. 
The  duties  are  so  high  that  there  is  a  great  inducement  to  adulterate  and  mix  other  in- 
gredients with  it.  Consequently  I  take  this  opportunity  to  inf  )rm  the  public  that  I 
have  been  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  carefully  selecting  a  choice  collection  of  old 
wines  and  spirits  from  the  importers,  such  as  I  know  to  be  genuine.  It  cannot  be  sold 
on  any  account  except  to  those  who  want  it  as  a  medicine;  and  if  they  must  use  it  as 
such,  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  them  with  a  genuine  article.  Druggists  and  Apothe- 
caries supplied  on  reasonable  terms. 

Persons  wishing  for  anything  in  my  line  of  business,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call 
before  purchasing  elsewhere,  and  they  will  find  the  articles  fresh,  and  in  perfect  order. 
Also  a  creneral  assortment  of  Drugs  and  Medicines,  Paints  and  Dye  Stuffs. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  notice  struck  my  eye  in  the  Lancet  and  Med- 
ical Journal  published  in  London;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  strictly  true  as  it  regards  the 
adulteration  of  spirits  in  America. 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  wine  and  beer  are  adulterated  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
England;  indeed,  so  generally  is  it  practised,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
retail  dealer  or  the  wine  merchant,  who  does  not  fall  in  with  the  general  custom.  The 
practice  is  certainly  detrimental  to  public  health,  although  it  is  pursued  with  ap- 
parent impunity,  our  present  laws  seeming  to  be  powerless  in  checking  the  admixture 
of  cocculus  indicus,  tobacco,  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  tartrate  of  potash,  and 
other  poisons  of  that  kind,  in  fermented  liquors.  In  France  the  wine  merchants  are 
immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board  of  Public  Health,  whose  officers  may 
enter  public  prosecutions  against  parties  who  falsify  or  adulterate  wines  that  have  been 
issued  for  sale.  A  case  was  tried  before  the  Tribunal  of  Corrective  Police  in  November 
last,  in  which  the  defendants,  ihough  proved  not  to  have  infused  poisonous  ingredients, 
yet,  for  having  adulterated  their  wines,  were  condemned  to  suffer  imprisonment  and 
pay  500   francs."  __^~-~^  .~~^^^_ 

lp— j^We  are  much  encouraged  by  the  large  list  of  subscribers  which  we  have  receiv- 
edi  since  issuing  our  first  Number,  and  convinces  us  we  were  not  deceived  in  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  afflicted,  whom  we  labor  to  relieve.  A  few  more  copies  of  that  num- 
ber are  on  hand  for  those  who  wish  to  secure  a  complete  volume  to  bind. 

The  next  number  will  be  issued  on  the  15th  of  Oct.  to  give  us  time  to  arrange  our  list 
of  subscribers,  and  ascertain  what  number  will  be  wanted. 
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-  1  per  vol. (24  Nos)  in  advance.  Six  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  five  dol- 
lars.    Anv  person  may  become  agent  for  the  work  on  the  above  terms. 

Subscribers  can  send  money  for  the  paper  by  the  way  of  post  masters  free  of  expense. 

Persons  in  the  city  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  paper  can  do  so  by  calling  at  my  Of- 
fice, 310  Washington  St.  or  to  Messrs  Dow  &  J  ckson's  Printing  Office,  14  Devon- 
shire St.     All  letters  must  be  post  paid,  and  directed  to  "Dr. J.  S.  Spear,  Boston,  Ms." 
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From  the  Phrenological  Journal. 
COMMUNICATION  FROM  REV.  MR.  BEECHER  ON  MAGNETISM. 

In  October,  1842,  on  my  way  to  the  Synod  of  Genesee,  I  spent  the  night 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Byron.  In  the  evening  I  called  on  Rev.  Mr. 
Childs.  On  entering  the  room,  I  found  his  son,  an  intelligigent  boy  aged 
ten  years,  then  in  a  cataleptic  fit,  sitting  in  his  father's  arms,  and  his  feet  in 
warm  water. 

In  a  few  moments  he  recovered.  He  frequently  had  from  three  to  six  fits 
in  a  day.  Had  received  the  best  medical  attendance  in  the  region.  Was 
no  better — daily  worse.  Had  lost  entirely  the  power  of  speech  for  several 
days.  Great  fears  were  felt  that  he  would  never  recover.  There  was  a  sore 
place  on  the  back  corner  of  his  head,  and  on  the  spine,  occasioned  by  a  fall 
some  months  previous.  When  the  fits  passed  off  he  became  hungry,  and 
not  at  all  drowsy  ;  and  during  the  interval  appeared  preternaturally  bright, 
and  engaged  in  sports  with  companions  as  usual. 

After  I  had  conversed  a  few  minutes  I  said,  "I  would  have  him  magnet- 
ised ;"  to  which  his  father  replied,  "  I  don't  believe  in  it  at  all,"  and  the 
mother  added,  "  If  you'll  put  me  to  sleep  I'll  believe,  and  not  without."  1 
replied,  "  I  would  try  it  ;  it  may  do  good,  and  can  do  no  harm."  During 
this  conversation  I  made  a  few  passes  in  front  of  the  child,  chiefly  with  one 
hand,  and  without  any  particular  concentration  of  the  mind  or  will,  and  most- 
ly with  my  face  toward  the  mother.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  father  said, 
"  He  is  in  another  fit  !  No,  he  isn't,  I  declare  :  I  believe  he  is  asleep." 
Much  surprised,  (for  I  had  never  magnetized  one,)  I  said,  "  It  surely  cannot 
be  what  I  have  done  ;  but  if  so  I  can  awaken  him  ;"  then  with  a  few  re- 
versed passes  he  awoke.  "  Well,  this  is  strange,"  said  I,  "  but  I  can  put 
him  asleep  again  if  it  is  real."  I  then  seriously  repeated  the  passes  with 
both  hands  for  one  or  two  minutes,  and  placed  him  in  the  perfect  mesmeric 
sleep.  I  then  fixed  my  eyes  on  a  lady  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  the 
boy  not  yet  having  spoken  for  three  days,  and  said,  "  Henry,  what  do  you 
see  ?"  in  a  full  decided  voice.  He  replied,  "  Azubah."  I  then  looked  his 
mother  in  the  face,  saying,  "What  do  you  see?"  He  gave  a  name  un- 
known to  me  :  I  looked  to  his  father,  who  replied,  "It  is  her  maiden  name  .'" 
I  then  took  vinegar  into  my  mouth,  and  said,  "  What  do  you  taste?"  "  Vin- 
egar /"  speaking  with  great  tartness,  and  at  the  same  time  making  many 
contortions  of  the  face.  The  mother  now  whispered  to  one  of  the  children, 
who  left  her  seat,  and  I  said,  "  Henry,  what  is  she  going  for  ?"  "  Su^ar, 
and  I  love  it."  She  went  to  the  closet,  and  brought  the  sugar.  I  put  some 
into  my  mouth,  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  same  pleasure   as  if  I  had  put 
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it  into  his  own.  I  then  said,  "  What  kind  of  sugar  is  it  ?"  "  Muscovado." 
"What  is  its  color  r"  "  Well,  sir,  a  kind  of  light  brown."  A  small  glass 
jar  wnli  a  large  cork  was  now  placed  in  my  hand,  when  immediately  1  ob- 
served the  olfactory  nerves  affected,  and  the  muscles  about  the  nose  con- 
tracted at  the  same  moment.  I  said  to  the  girl,  "  What  is  it  ?"  to  which  the 
bo y  answered,  "  Hartshorn."  "  How  do  you  know  ?"  c<  I  smell  it."  I  my- 
self neither  knew  nor  smelt.  I  then  took  out  the  cork  and  applied  it  to  my 
own  nose,  when  he  instantly  placed  his  fingers  on  that  part  of  the  nose  next 
the  forehead,  and  said,  "  1  feel  it  here,"  just  where  I  myself  felt  the  burning 
sensation. 

During  all  these  experiments- he   sat   on  his  father's   knee,  with  his  head 
down  on  his  breast,  and  reclining  against  his  father. 

I  now  asked  him,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  "  My  brain  is  sore." 
"  Where  ?"  "  At  the  bottom  of  it."  "  Where  it  joins  the  spinal  marrow 
(medulla  oblongata)  ?"  "Yes."  "What  occasioned  it?"  "I  fell  from 
the  great  beam  in  the  barn."  His  mother  here  asked  him,  "Why  did  you 
not  tell  us  this  before  ?"  I  feared  you  would  not  let  me  play  there."  "Can 
Doctor  A.  cure  you  ?"  "  JVo."  "  Why  not  ?"  "  He  don't  know  any  thing 
about  it,"  (very  decidedly.)  "CanDr.C?"  "No."  "Why?"  "He  don't  un- 
derstand it."  "  Will  the  medicine  you  now  use  do  you  good  ?"  "No." 
"  Of  what  is  it  composed  ?"  "  There  is  turpentine  in  it."  "  Does  the  Dr. 
give  it  you  for  tape-worm  ?"  "  Yes.''  "  Have  you  any  ?"  "  No." 
"-Would  you  like  to  walk  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Well,  walk."  He  arose  promptly, 
stepped  between  the  chairs,  and  said,  "Well,  sir,  where  shall  I  go?"  "From 
the  wall  to  the  door  and  back."  This  he  did,  avoiding  every  obstruction, 
and  at  my  direction  returned  and  sat  again  with  his  father.  I  now,  without 
notice  to  any  one,  placed  my  fingers  on  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  thinking 
at  the  moment  it  performed  the  office  of  Veneration,  and  said,  "Would  you 
like  to  pray  ?"  With  some  lightness  he  said,  "No."  Some  questions  were 
asked  by  his  mother  and  myself  about  the  Bible,  Sec.  but  no  Veneration  ap- 
peared. I  then  recollected  the  true  office  of  the  organ,  and  said,  "  Have 
you  any  thing  in  your  pocket  ?"  He  took  out  a  knife  "  Give  it  to  me  for 
my  little  hoy,"  which  he  did  promptly.  1  removed  my  hand.  "  Have  you 
any  thing  else  ?"  "I  have  a  pencil."  "  Will  you  give  me  that  for  my  other 
boy  ?"  "It  has  no  head."  "Never  mind,  give  it,  won't  you  ?"  "I 
shouldn't  like  to."  "  Well,  but  you  will?"  "I  couldn't  come  it,"  (with 
peculiar  emphasis.)  Azubah  said,  ask  him  where  the  head  of  the  pencil  is. 
"  Where  is  it,  Henry?"  "  Well,  sir,  in  the  parlor."  "  Where  ?"  "  On 
the  window."  Azubah:  "  Why,  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  thereto-day!" 
(He  certainly  did  not  know  this.)  I  then  said,  "  Henry,  can  you  get  it  ?" 
He  arose  and  went  into  the  parlor  in  the  dark,  and  took  the  pencil  case  head 
from  the  window,  to  the  very  great  surprise  of  us  all.  Indeed,  we  were  all 
so  astonished  that  it  seemed  a  dream  during  these  and  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. He  spoke  with  a  promptness,  boldness  and  propriety,  in  advance  of 
his  vears,  and  beyond  himself  in  lis  natural  state  ;  and  so  perfectly  evident 
was  it  that  he  was  in  a  somnambulic  state,  that  no  skeptic,  I  verily  believe, 
cou  d  have  doubted. 

At  in v  request  he  returned  to  his  seat.  I  touched  Benevolence,  and  in- 
stantly he  handed  me  the  pencil-case.  "  For  my  boy  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  I  then 
silently,  and  without  any  willing,  and  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  to  see  and 
test  the  matter,  touched  Reverence.  His  countenance  at  once  assumed  a 
softened  and  solemn  aspect.  "Henry,  would  you  like  to  pray?"  "Yes,  sir." 
"You  may."     He  then   commenced  praying   inaudibly.     "You  may   pray 
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aloud."  He  then  prayed  in  a  low,  audible  voice.  On  touching  Tune,  he 
sang  a  tune,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  singing.  On  touching  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness,  he  raised  his  clenched  list  to  strike  me.  He  was  igno- 
rant of  Phrenology,  and  also  of  my  intention  to  touch  any  particular  organ, 
nor  did  I  in  any  case  wdl  the  activity  of  the  organ.  I  now  took  out  my  watch, 
and  holding  the  dial  towards  myself,  and  above  the  line  of  his  vision,  his  eyes 
being  closed,  and  his  head  bowed  forward,  and  my  hand  also  being  between 
him  and  the  watch.  "  Henry,  what  time  is  it?"  "  Eight  o'clock,  sir,"  which 
was  exactly  the  time  by  the  watch,  though  by  the  clock  in  the  room  it  was 
fifteen  minutes  faster.  "  Henry,  how  long  ought  you  to  sleep?"  "  Well,  sir, 
I  must  sleep  two  hours  and  five  minutes."  "  Will  you  then  awake?"  "Yes, 
sir."  "  Very  well."  This  I  did  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  knowledge  of 
time,  as  stated  by  Townshend,  an  English  clergyman,  whose  work  on  this 
subject  I  had  read. 

I  then  said,  "  will  you  go  with  me  to  Mr.  Hall's?"  "  Yes."  "  Well,  now 
we  are  in  the  parlor:  who  is  here?"  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bardwell."  "Who  else?"  He  did  not  give  their  names,  but  intimated  that 
they  were  strangers.  He  described  the  room  and  position  of  things,  all  of 
which  I  found  correct  on  going  to  the  house  shortly  after.  These  persons 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  there  in  the  evening,  but  company  having  come 
in,  they  were  all  together  at  that  moment.  As  this  was  in  his  own  town,  I 
did  not  deem  it  proof,  and  so  said,  "will  you  go  toBatavia?"  "Yes."  "Well, 
now  we  are  at  my  house — now  we  will  go  into  my  room:  what  do  you  see?" 
"  I  see  a  large  table  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  with  books  and  papers 
scattered  over  it."  "How  large  is  it?"  "It  is  about  five  feet  long."  "How 
many  bookcases?"  "Three,  sir."  "  What  sort  of  a  stove?"  He  could  not 
or  did  not  describe  this,  for  it  was  so  queer  a  thing  as  not  to  be  easily  de- 
scribed, nor  did  I  press  him,  for  all  his  answers  had  been  perfectly  correct, 
and  I  was  sufficiently  astonished,  for  he  had  never  seen  my  study,  and  no 
other  minister,  I  am  sure,  has  such  a  table  (5  feet  by  3  1-2)  or  left  it  in  con- 
fusion as  mine  was  at  that  moment. 

I  may  here  say,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  sleep,  he  could  hear 
the  questions  of  others  put  to  him,  and  would  answer  them  if  I  were  willing; 
but  if  I  willed  otherwise,  or  forbade  him  to  speak,  as  I  often  did,  he  then 
would  answer  no  one  but  myself,  not  even  father  or  mother;  nor  could  he 
hear  their  conversation  with  me,  nor  with  each  other. 

I  now  left  him  for  an  hour,  and  went  back  to  Mr.  Hall's,  giving  him  leave  to 
converse  only  with  his  father.  On  my  return  I  found  him  in  the  same  state. 
He  utterly  refused  to  speak  to  any  one  but  his  father,  and  told  him  that  he 
should  not  have  another  fit  till  the  following  Sabbath  (this  was  Monday  eve- 
ning,) which  proved  true;   but  when  that  day  came,  he  had  several. 

At  nine  o'clock  and  three  minutes,  holding  my  watch  as  before,  and  stand- 
ing eight  or  nine  feet  from  him,  I  asked  the  time.  He  gave  nine  o'clock  and 
five  minutes.  "Look  sharp,"  said  I.  "  Oh,  three  minutes,"  said  he.  We 
were  now  curious  to  see  if  he  would  awake  at  the  two  hours  and  five  min- 
utes; and  as  the  clock  in  the  room  reached  that  time  he  did  not  awake,  I 
said,  "Henry,  did  you  mean  by  my  watch,  or  by  the  clock?"  "  By  your 
watch,  sir."  "  Very  well."  At  the  exact  moment  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  around  and  this  without  any  act  or  willing  of  mine:  and  what  was  very 
affecting  and  convincing,  he  could  no  longer  speak  at  all,  and  was  unconscious 
of  all  that  he  had  said  and  done. 

I  have  said  that  he  had  no  return  of  fits  till  the  following  Sabbath.  One 
day  after  that  Sabbath,  he  came  in  to  his  mother  much  agitated,   and  appar- 
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entlv  going  into  a  tit,  and  making  the  passes,  he  solicited  his  mother  to  do  it, 
who  merely  to  pacify  him,  passed  her  lingers  over  him,  and  soon  he  fell  into 
mesmeric  sleep,  and  escaped  the  tit.  Alter  tins  he  was  so  highly  charged 
by  his  Bister,  that  when  she  was  in  the  next  room  in  the  closet,  he  would  in- 
stantly taste  an)  thing  she  tasted,  eat  what  she  ate,  Sec. 

In  ten  days  1  returned  and  magnetized  him  again,  and  went  through  sev- 
eral of  the  above  experiments.  He  always,  while  in  the  mesmeric  state,  de- 
clared that  it  benefitted  him.  relieved  all  pain,  and  would  cure  him. 

Alter  I  left,  at  in  ■  -  ggestion  he  was  daily  magnetized:  his  tits  left  him, 
his  voice  returned,  the  sore  spots  on  his  head  and  hack  were  removed,  and 
he  recovered  rapidly,  till  the  family  could  no  longer  mesmerize  him.  A  man 
in  the  village  was  found,  who  could  and  daily  did,  till  he  appeared  entirely 
well.  On  omitting  it.  he  had  a  tit  or  two,  and  it  was  resumed;  and  when  I 
last  saw  the  father,  he  informed  me  that  they  considered  the  child  cured. 

I  may  add.  I  have  since  cured  tooth-ache,  greatly  relieved  tic  doloreux, 
and  d  other  pains  and  swellings,  as  well  as  head-ache.     I  am  not,  how- 

ever, a  full  believer  in  all  which  is  affirmed  of  clairvoyants — what  I  sec  and 
know,  1  believe.  In  respect  to  many  well-authenticated  facts,  1  neither  af- 
firm nor  deny.  That  there  are  many  cases  of  gross  deception  and  imposition, 
I  fullv  believe.  On  such  a  subject,  it  can  hard  y  be  otherwise,  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  reason  why  men  of  character  and  intelligence  should  hivestigate  it, 
rather  than  otherwise.  "But  it  is  deception  !"  Well,  then,  let  us  expose  it 
bv  a  fair  trial.  "  But  it  is  the  work  of  the  devil!"  How  do  you  know? 
What  is  the  evidence?  What  harm  has  it  done?  "  Oh  bad  men  have  used  it 
for  bad  ends!"'  And  what  is  there  in  the  world  that  has  not  been  so  used? 
If  it  is  the  work  of  the  devil,  then  we  are  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his  devices, 
and  should  make  the  examination  for  ones  self,  for  ignorant  and  bad  men  will 
not  expose  his  devices.  From  experiment  and  observation  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  as  a  remedial  agent,  mesmerism  is  yet  to  accomplish  much  good;  and 
no  harm  can  result  from  it,  except,  like  all  other  blessings,  it  be  abused. 

Boston.  June  23,  1843.  William  H.  Beecher. 


YELLOW  FEVER— MERCURY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Last  Saturday  we  attended  a  meeting  at  the  court  house, 
and  heard  the  regulars  deliberate  concerning  the  supposed  cause  or  conta- 
gion of  vellow  fever  But  the  point  remained  unsettled  in  the  public  mind, 
and  will  still  remain  so,  we  fear,  for  ages  to  come  ;  for,  as  Prof.  Gregory 
sav-,  "  There  is  no  subject,  notwithstanding  so  much  has  been  written  on  it, 
which  involves  so  many  disputed  points."  We  therefore  do  not  intend,  at 
present,  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  cause  or  supposed  contagion  of  yellow- 
fever,  but  to  some  of  the  means  which  are  in  common  and  popular  use  in  the 
treatment  of  this  as  well  as  other  diseases — viz:  Mercury,  the  Lancet,  Opi- 
um. Sec. 

We  do  not  oppose  these  remedies  because  we  consider  it  our  interest  so  to 
do,  but  because  we  consider  them  inimical  to  the  constitution  of  man,  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  life,  instead  of  removing  disease.  We  therefore  consider  it 
a  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow  beings,  to  state  our  objections,  and  then  let  them 
judge  for  themselves.  We  would  further  observe,  that  we  were  not  influ- 
enced against  these  medicines  bv  the  boastings  o(  a  quack,  but  by  witnessing 
their  inefficiency  in  removing  disease,  their  deleterious  effects  upon  the  hu- 
man svstem,  and  also  by  reading  the  best  authors,  who  we  thought  ought  to 
speak  favorably  of  their  boasted  remedies. 
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We  have  no  prejudices  against  the  name  of  Mercury,  and  if  it  could  be 
so  used  as  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  subjecting  the  system  to  accidents  and  dangers,  the  occurrence  of 
which  to  it  would  be  more  intolerable  than  death  itself,  we  would  heartily 
unite  with  others  in  the  use  of  this  article  ;  but,  when  we  have  sufficient  ev- 
idence that  mercury,  as  a  medicine,  exerts  a  highly  pernicious  influence  up- 
on the  constitution,  and  cannot  be  used  in  any  case,  even  in  small  quantities, 
without  danger,  we  are  then  obliged,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  our 
own  conscience,  of  justice,  of  love  to  mankind,  and  of  moral  duty,  to  de- 
nounce the  use  of  it,  and  to  use  every  honorable  and  laudable  means  in  our 
power  to  show  to  the  world  the  evils  consequent  upon  its  use.  We  look 
around  upon  our  beloved  city,  and  see  the  constitutions  of  the  young,  the 
beautiful  and  gay,  ruined  by  the  use  of  this  medicine;  why  blame  me  for 
moving  my  feeble  pen  against  it  ?  Who  can  see  those  deformed  faces,  ruin- 
ed teeth,  exfoliated  jaws,  incurvated  limbs,  and  blame  me  ?  Who  can  be- 
hold, without  abhorrence  of  the  use  of  mercury  as  a  medicine,  those  walking 
thermometers,  whose  aching  limbs  betoken  the  different  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere ? 

But  let  us  refer  to  the  oldest  and  warmest  advocates  of  mercury,  whose 
evidence  cannot  be  denied,  and  see  what  they  say  of  its  effects  on  the  human 
constitution.  The  U.  S  Dispensary  says,  p.  348,  "  Of  the  modus  operandi 
of  mercury  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  probably  acts  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  circulation,  and  that  it  possesses  a  peculiar  alterative  power  over 
the  vital  functions,  which  enables  it,  in  many  cases,  to  subvert  diseased  ac- 
tion by  substituting  its  own  in  their  stead." 

We  see  from  the  above,  that  mercury  may  remove  a  disease,  but  that  it 
probably  leaves  a  worse  disease  than  it  removed,  to  wit,  the  mercurial,  which 
the  most  of  medical  authors  declare  to  be  incurable.  This  proves  our  daily 
assertions  to  be  true,  that  mercury  may  do  good,  but  that  it  stands  a  chance 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  if  we  have  a  medicine  that  will  have  a  better 
effect  without  producing  any  deleterious  one  upon  upon  the  system,  or  the 
chance  of  producing  the  same,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  give  it  a  fair,  impartial 
trial.  We,  as  reformers  in  physic,  contend  that  we  have  such  remedies  ; 
but  to  the  question: 

Prof.  Chapman,  of  a  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  says,  Therapeutics, 
vol.  2,  p.  308,  "  My  conviction  is,  that  mercury,  urged  to  any  great  extent, 
proves  pernicious  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  is  even  productive  of  immediate 
mischief.  He  further  says,  p.  258,  "Mercury,  in  some  instances,  exhibits 
at  once  all  the  phenomena  of  a  poisonous  action,  productive  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous, and  sometimes  even  fatal  consequences." 

Again  he  says,  ib.  p.  262,  "It  appeared  that  mild  cases  of  yellow  fever 
could  be  cured  without  mercury  ;  and,  when  violent,  so  rapid  was  their  ca- 
reer, that  death  took  place  long  before  the  system  could  be  brought  under 
the  mercurial  impression."  Why  is  it  that  our  physicians  make  such  a  fuss 
about  the  cause  of  yellow  fever,  and  still  persist  in  the  use  of  a  remedy  to 
cure  it  which  our  ablest  professors  declare  to  be  useless,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious  ?  Dr.  Chapman  says,  ib.  vol.  2,  p.  317,  "  I  may  add  as 
mere  ordinary  effects  of  mercury,  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  sometimes  a 
gangrene  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Cases  have  come  under  my  observation 
where  the  mercurial  action  was  thus  developed  which  had  lain  dormant  in 
the  system  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  ;  and  by  the  continuance  of  the 
purging  was  carried  to  a  very  great  height." 

The  same  author  says,  p.  316,  "  By  referring  to  modern  authors  who  have 
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treated  this  subject,  (mercury,)  and  especially  to  Alley,  Crampton,  Pearson, 
Abernethyand  Carmiackel,  it  will  be  seen  that  mercurial  cancers  and  buboes 
are  very  common  occurrences,  and  also  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  together 
with  all  the  complaints  seated  in  the  perisoteum  tendinous  cartilages,  liga- 
ments, &c.  Eruptions  of  very  unpleasant  character  are  also  the  consequence 
of  mercurial  impressions." 

Dr.  John  P.  Harrison,  Professor  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  says,  Es- 
says p.  147,  "In  persons  who  have  been  severely  ptyalized.  (salivated,)  I 
have  seen  a  single  grain  of  calomel,  or  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill,  renew,  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  months,  a  painful  degree  of  salivation." 

'The  tremulent  or  mercurial  or  shaking  palsy  may  likewise  be  induced  by 
the  sudden  impression  of  mercury  on  the  system" — lb.  p.  158. 

Dr.  Crampton,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  relates  an  instance  in  which  "  two  grains  of  calomel 
caused  ptyalism,  extensive  ulceration  of  the  throat,  exfoliation  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  death  /" 

Three  drachms  of  mercurial  ointment,  employed  in  the  way  of  inunction, 
have  induced  violent  salivation,  and  death  in  eight  days." — Christison  on 
Poisons. 

Dr.  Hamilton  gives  a  case  in  which  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  given  within 
three  nights,  created  such  an  intense  salivary  discharge,  that,  for  a  month, 
the  lady's  life  was  in  the  utmost  jeopardy. 

Prof.  Mackintosh  of  Edinburgh  says,  Practice  vol.  1,  p.  104.  "  Some  prac- 
titioners trust  almost  exclusively  to  the  action  of  mercury,  and,  in  India  more 
especially,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  great  waste  of  human  life  has 
consequently  taken  place." 

In  1796,  he  says,  "  The  deaths  in  the  West  Indies,  under  Dr.  Chisholmes' 
mercurial  plan,  were  never  exceeded,  amounting  to  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  troops." — lb.  p.  105. 

Mercury,  says  Gregory,  vol.  1,  p.  374,  "  Causes  catarrh,  sore  throat,"  &c. 

11  Such  is  the  diversity  of  circumstances  in  different  examples  of  fever,  and 
so  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  effects  of  mercury  on  the  system,  that  no 
precise  rule  for  its  administration  can  be  given  or  regarded." — Thacher's 
Practice,  p.  214. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  denunciation  of  Dr.  Thacher  and  others,  mer- 
cury is  used,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  almost  every  practitioner  of  the  pop- 
ular order  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  as  well  as  other  diseases.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  in  Prof.  Eberle's  Practice,  which  is  taken  as  a  text  book  by  many 
of  our  practitioners,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  diseases,  where  he  re- 
commends anv  treatment  at  all,  he  recommends  the  use  of  mercury  ninety- 
eight  times,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  they  have  no  less  than  thirty-five  or 
forty  different  preparations  of  mercury,  calomel,  blue  pill,  cooling  powders, 
&.c.  Sec,  all  which  tend,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  destroy  life. 

"Many  a  time  have  I  seen  the  vital  energies  of  a  poor  little  infant,  labor- 
ing under  the  deadly  influence  of  a  dose  of  calomel.  A  single  grain,  to  a 
healthy  child,  is  sufficient  to  prostrate  all  its  energies." — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  85. 

Prof.  E.  Barton,  late  of  La.  Medical  College,  says,  "Of  Tomato  I  feel- 
ingly wish  it  success,  after  having  for  fifteen  years,  witnessed  the  horrible 
ravages  committed  by  calomel." 

Dr.  Reese  of  London  says,  "  I  know  not  whether  to  hail  the  discovery  of 
mercury  as  a  blessing,  or  regard  it  as  a  curse,  since  the  diseases  it  entails 
are  as  numerous  as  those  it  cures." 
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Graham  says,  in  his  work  on  Indigestion,  p.  132,  "  When  I  recall  to  mind 
the  numerous  cases  of  ruined  health  from  the  excessive  employment  of  calo- 
mel, that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  reflect  on  the  additional  proofs  of 
its  ruinous  operation,  which  still  daily  present  themselves,  I  cannot  forbear 
regarding  it,  as  commonly  exhibited,  as  a  minute  instrument  of  mighty  mis- 
chief, which,  instead  of  conveying  health  and  strength  to  the  diseased  and 
enervated,  is  made  to  scatter  widely  the  seeds  of  drbility  and  disease  of  the 
worst  kind  among  persons  of  every  age  and  condition." — Bot.  Med.  Journal. 

PLANTAIN— THE  ROOT  AND  LEAVES. 
Latin  Name — Plantagno  Major.     English  Name — Large  Plantain. 

Description.  This  plant  has  a  fibrous  root,  sending  out  long  oval  leaves, 
irregularly  dentated,  of  a  pale-green  color;  the  under  surface  is  nerved; 
there  are  generally  from  five  to  nine  leaves.  The  flower-stem  grows  fiom 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  crowned  with  a  spike  of  clustered  flowers,  which 
are  very  small. 

Locality.  This  plant  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  is  found  growing 
plentifully  in  meadows,  pastures,  byroad-sides,  and  in  gardens. 

Properties.  This  plant  is  possessed  of  refrigerent,  vulnerary,  antiseptic, 
antiherpetic,  detergent,  and  subastringent  properties.  It  is  held  in  high  re- 
pute, by  some,  in  the  cure  of  bites  from  poisonous  serpents,  and  insects. 

It  was  recorded  in  a  Virginia  paper,  that  a  gentleman  was  bitten  above  the 
knee  by  a  spider.  A  few  minutes  after,  he  perceived  a  pain  shooting  up- 
wards from  the  spot,  which  soon  reached  his  heart.  A  quantity  of  plantain 
was  immediately  gathered  and  bruised,  and  the  juice  squeezed  out  and  swal- 
lowed, which  stopped  the  progress  of  the  poison,  so  that  a  cure  of  the  bite 
was  obtained  immediately. 

Culpepper  considers  this  to  be  the  best  plant  in  nature.  He  says,  that  if 
the  juice  of  it  be  purified,  and  drank  for  several  days,  it  will  prevent  all  "tor- 
ments and  excoriatiations"  of  the  bowels.  Dioscorides  thought  it  to  be  of 
service  in  tertian  agues.  The  leaves,  simmered  in  spirits,  or  fresh  butter, 
make  an  excellent  ointment  for  erssipelas,  tetter,  or  salt  rheum.  It  is  also 
remarkably  efficacious  in  poisons  of  all  kinds. 

A  negro,  at  the  south,  obtained  his  freedom,  by  disclosing  a  nostrum  for 
the  bite  of  snakes;  the  basis  of  which  was  the  plantain.  It  consisted  in  giv- 
ing the  expressed  juice  of  plantain,  and  hoar-hound,  equal  parts.  A  table- 
spoonful,  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  stomach  would  bear,  and  the  same  to 
be  applied  to  the  wound. 

A  writer  states,  thot  a  toad,  in  fighting  with  a  spider,  as  often  as  it  was  bit, 
retired  a  few  steps,  ate  of  the  plantain,  and  then  renewed  the  attack.  The 
person  deprived  him  of  the  plant,  and  it  soon  died. — Beach's  Am.  Practice. 

Cheerfulness  in  a  Wife. — Charles  Dickens,  whose  writings  contain 
much  to  admire,  and  show  a  keen  perception  of  human  character,  remarks 
upon  this  snbject  as  follows  : 

"A  woman  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  her  husband,  in  business,  by 
wearing  a  cheerful  smile  continually  on  her  countenance.  A  man's  perplex- 
ities, and  gloominess  are  increased  a  hundred-fold  when  his  better  half  moves 
about  with  a  continual  scowl  upon  her  brow.  A  pleasant,  cheerful  wife,  is 
a  rainbow  set  in  the  sky,  when  her  husband's  mind  is  tossed  with  storms 
and  tempests;  but  a  dissatisfied  and  fretful  wife,  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  is 
like  one  of  those  fiends  who  delight  to  torture  lost  spirits." 
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A  Remarkable  Case  at  Law. — The  German  papers  speak  of  a  strange 
circumstance,  which  is  about  to  give  birth  to  a  law-suit.  A  middle  aged  man 
was  not  long  since  playing  pharo  at  Koethen  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt. 
He  had  been  playing  lor  some  time  when  the  card  he  held  won  1,000  ducats. 
The  dealer  handed  over  the  money,  and  enquired  how  he  wished  to  continue 
the  game;  but  the  man  made  no  reply.  Repeating  the  question,  and  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  he  desired  one  of  the  bystanders  to  see  if  something  was  not 
the  matter  with  the  man.  He  did  so,  and  the  player  was  found  to  be  a 
corpse  !  The  dead  body  was  taked  away,  and  the  dealer  very  coolly  drew 
back  his  1,000  ducats,  saying  that  the  game  was  a  synallagmatic  contact, 
made  between  two  persons  capable  of  fulfilling  its  conditions,  and  could  not 
be  supposed  to  hold  good  between  the  living  and  the  dead. — The  heirs  have 
claimed  the  sum,  and  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  tribunals. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Seed  Corn. — Now  I  think  of  it,  I  will  write  you  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
seed  corn.  I  happen  to  think  of  this  subject  because  I  had  to  buy  my  seed 
corn  this  year  at  an  extravagant  price;  and  what  grieves  me  worse,  it  was 
poor. 

There  is  nothing  scarcely  of  so  much  importance  as  having  good  seed,  es- 
pecially corn.  Some  think  if  it  will  only  come,  that  is  enough.  But  1  have 
seen  crib  corn  and  good  seed  corn  planted  on  the  same  day,  side  by  side, 
and  the  good  seed  corn  came  several  days  sooner,  and  grew  much  better 
when  it  had  come.  The  crib  corn  did  not  all  come  together,  but  was  slink- 
ing along,  one  plant  after  another,  for  several  days;  and  much  of  it  locked 
ashamed  all  summer. 

Seed  corn  should  be  selected  with  the  utmost  care.  You  cannot  be  too 
nice.  Just  remember  that  you  are  taking  care  of  young  plants  of  the  tender- 
est  species.  As  soon  as  the  husks  begin  to  turn  on  the  best  ears,  you  should 
go  over  the  field  and  select  your  seed — husk  it  immediately  and  braid  it,  and 
keep  it  where  it  will  dry  and  cool.  Be  very  careful  not  to  neglect  this  till 
frost  comes. — A  Farmer. 


Forming  Ponds  in  Fields.  To  the  Editors  of  the  Tennessee  State  Agri* 
culturist:  Gentlemen  : — I  observe  in  your  excellent  Journal  before  me,  (the 
Feb.  No.)  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  manner  of  forming  Ponds  infields.  I  will 
submit  to  you  a  plan  that  has  proved  efficacious.  Find  a  natural  depression 
or  basin,  however  slight,  near  the  centre  of  which  dig  a  hole  about  two  feet 
deep,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  insert  a  strong  stake,  or 
post, — (not  large  enough,  however,  to  fill  the  hole  by  several  inches) — shov- 
el around  it  the  dirt  well  mixed  with  salt — ram  well — sprinkle  some  salt 
around  the  stake  and  call  up  your  stock  to  lick,  and  leave  them  to  go  to  it 
at  will. 

After  a  few  rains  the  water  will  begin  to  stand  at  a  respectful  distance 
around  the  stake,  and  in  no  great  while,  you    will   have   a  permanent   pond. 

Green-Wood,  Ky.t  April  1843.  H. 


After  Management. — No  sooner  is  the  hay  taken   off  the  meadows,  tha 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  their  cattle  on  to  them  for  pasturage,  whic 
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we  conceive  to  be  nearly  as  injurious  as  close  mowing;  for  any  grass  which 
may  have  escaped  the  scythe,  is  sure  to  be  gnawed  down  by  the  hungry 
herd  of  animals. — Our  practice  has  been  as  soon  after  mowing  as  possible, 
to  give  the  meadows  a  slight  top  dressing  of  compost,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  leached  ashes,  and  to  shut  off  all  stock  till  the  grass 
has  got  well  up  and  then  turn  into  pasture,  taking  care  to  keep  the  cattle 
out  during  the  wet  and  frosty  weather,  so  that  they  might  not  endanger 
poaching  the  land.  In  this  way,  on  lands  of  only  a  moderate  degree  of  fer- 
tility, we  have  been  able  to  cut  an  average  product  of  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
hay  annually  per  acre,  besides  getting  a  considerable  amount  of  pasture 
from  them;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  think  we  have  rather  increased  the 
fertility  of  the  meadows  than  otherwise,  and  herbage.  We  are  careful  to 
beat  the  manure  fine,  early  in  the  spring,  which  has  been  dropped  by  the 
cattle  pasturing  on  the  meadows  the  preceding  fall. 

Poultry  Yards. — Every  famer  should  supply  his  table  chiefly  with  fresh 
meats  from  his  poultry  yard.  By  proper  attention,  it  may  also  be  made  a 
source  of  profit  in  addition. — A  yard  of  suitable  size,  enclosed  with  pickets, 
including  a  poultry  house,  and  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  a  pond  to  wash 
in,  are  indespensable  to  the  success  of  raising  poultry. 

To  ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs  in  winter,  let  the  fowls  have  a  warm 
habitation  in  which  they  can  remain  through  the  day  in  cold  severe  storms,  with 
room  to  move  about.  Place  a  trough  about  four  inches  wide  and  four  inches 
deep,  and  length  according  to  circumstances,  within  the  yard,  with  a  roof  so 
low  as  to  prevent  their  getting  into  the  trough;  keep  this  well  supplied  with 
feed,  that  they  have  it  by  them  constantly.  In  summer,  let  them  out  once 
or  twice  a  day  to  ramble  awhile,  if  you  have  no  crops  near  enough  to  be  in- 
jured by  their  depredations.  As  they  are  somewhat  carniverous,  some  kind 
of  fresh  meat  is  necessary  for  them  once  a  day  in  winter,  when  they  are 
not  supplied  with  insects. 

No  poultry  is  profitable  to  be  kept  after  three  years  old.  Something 
depends,  however,  on  the  breed  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept.  The 
Poland  topknots  are  considered  the  best  for  eggs,  and  sometimes  called  ever- 
lasting layers. — They  are  more  hardy  than  most  kinds,  for  the  extremes  of* 
weather. —  Farmer's  Gazette. 

The  last  remark  above  is  not  correct,  according  to  general  experience. 
The  Poland  chickens  are  tender  and  difficult  to  raise;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
hens  will  not  lay  so  well  in  winter  as  others,  on  account  of  their  being  affect- 
ed with  the  cold. — Some  persons  say  that  the  cold  produces  more  effect  on 
them  than  on  others,  because  they  are  not  so  well  supplied  with  feathers. 
In  the  warm  season  the  Polands  are  great  layers,  and  they  are  not  inclined 
to  sit.  Though  their  flesh  is  good,  they  do  not  sell  well  in  the  market  on  ac- 
count of  their  black  legs. —  Cultivator. 

To  Fatten  Fowls  or  Chickens  in  a  very  short  time. — Set  rice  over 
the  fire  with  skimmed  milk,  only  as  much  as  will  serve  one  day.  Let  it  boil 
till  the  rice  is  quite  swelled  out.  Feed  them  three  times  a  day  in  common 
pans,  giving  them  only  as  much  as  will  quite  fill  them  at  once. — When  you 
boil  fresh,  let  the  pans  be  set  in  water,  that  no  sourness  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  fowls,  as  that  prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them  clean  water,  or 
the  milk  of  rice,  to  drink;  but  the  less  wet  the  latter  is  when  perfectly  soak- 
ed the  better.     By  this  method  the  flesh  will  have    a  clear  whiteness    which 
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no  other  food  gives;   and  when  it  is  considered  how  far  a  pound  of  rice   will 
go,  and  how  much  time  is  saved  by  this  mode,    it  will  be  found  to  be   cheap. 


RECIPES,  &C. 

Potato  Bread — The  potato  makes  a  pleasant,  profitable  bread  with 
wheat,  in  the  prepartion  of  one  third,  but  if  one-fourth,  it  is  still  lighter  and 
better.  Specimens  of  bread  made  of  barley  and  potatoes,  and  also  of  oats 
and  potatoes,  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  promised 
well  In  some  cases  the  potatoe  was  not  boiled,  but  merely  grated  down  to 
a  pulp  and  mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  in  which  mode  it  made  excellent  bread. 
It  has  been  found  by  other  trials,  that  good  bread  may  be  made  from  equal 
quantities  of  flour  and  potatoe  meal,  which  has  been  greatly  the  practice  in 
those  countries  most  remarkable  for  the  plentiful  culture  of  the  potato.  The 
most  ready  method  of  making  potatoes  into  bread  is,  after  boiling, 
steaming  (the  best)  or  baking  them,  to  reduce  them  to  a  moderate  fine  pow- 
der. If  made  up  with  milk,  the  quality  of  the  bread  will  be  much  improv- 
ed.— Farmer's  Ejtcylopedia. 

To  write  on  Paper  with  Gold  or  Silver. — Take  some  nitro-muriate  of 
gold,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  expose  it  to  a  gentle  heat  in  an  open  vessel,  by 
which  means  the  acid  will  be  evaporated,  and  the  metal  will  form  itself  in 
crystals  on  the  sides,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. — These  crystals  may  be 
careiully  collected  and  dissolved  in  water.  With  this  solution,  (which  is  an 
aqueous  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  or  silver)  any  writing  may  be  performed  on 
paper,  with  a  common  pen,  and  being  exposed  while  damp,  to  the  action  of 
hydrogen  gas,  the  writing  will  be  revived  in  metallic  lustre. 

To  Remove  Stains. — Ladies,  at  this  season  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  know 
that  the  fumes  of  brimstone  will  remove  fruit  stains  and  iron  mould  from  linen 
and  cotton.  Moisten  the  part  stained,  with  cold  water,  then  hold  it  over  the 
smoke  of  burning  brimstone  and  the  stain  will  disappear. 

Items  in  Domestic  Economy — Use  spirits  of  turpentine  to  remove  grease 
spots  from  clothes.  It  dissolves  the  grease,  and  then  the  soap  the  more 
easily  removes  it.  Grease  may  be  removed  from  undyed  wollen  by  a  solu- 
tion of  pearlash. 

Lime  spots  on  wollen  clothes  may  be  completely  removed  by  strong  vin- 
egar. The  vinegar  effectually  neutralizes  the  lime,  but  does  not  generally 
affect  the  color  of  the  cloth.  Dark  cloth,  the  color  of  which  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  spots  six  inches  square,  has  thus  had  its  original  color 
completely  restored. 

The  whiteness  of  ivory-handled  knives  may  be  restored  by  rubbing  them 
with  fine  sand-paper  or  emery. 

The  oftener  carpets  are  shaken,  the  longer  they  last,  as  the  particles  of 
sand  which  collect  upon  them,  grind  the  threads.     Sweeping  them  also  wears 

them. 

Dry  wood  will  produce  on  a  moderate  estimate,  twice  as  much  heat  as  the 
same  amount  of  green  wood;   and  saves  much   trouble   in  kindling   fires    on 
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cold  mornings.  To  suppose  that  green  wood  will  actually  cause  more  heat 
in  burning  than  dry,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  a  vessel  of  hot  water  will 
freeze  sooner  than  a  cold  one. — Albany  Cult. 


The  nearest  way  to  separate  wax  from  honey-comb  is  to  tie  the  comb  up 
in  a  linen  or  wollen  bag,  place  it  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  and  hang  it  over 
the  fire.  As  the  water  heats,  the  wax  melts,  and  rises  to  the  surface,  while 
all  the  impurities  remain  in  the  bag.  It  is  well  to  put  a  few  pebbles  in  the 
bag  to  keep  it  from  floating. 

To  Kill  MiVers  which  infest  Bee  Hives. — During  the  night  set  a  dish  filled 
with  molasses  near  the  hive — -the  millers  will  be  attracted  by  it  and  be  drown- 
ed. 


Bathe  your  neck,  back  of  your  ears,  chest,  arms,  and  back,  with  cold  wa- 
ter, every  morning,  and  you  will  generally  keep  clear  of  colds,  rheumatisms, 
and  that  exquisite  agony  the  tooth-ache. — Exchange  paper. 

At  any  rate  you  will  keep  clear  of  the  dirt. — B.  Eagle. 

Good  Tidings.  A  strong  Cement  for  Glass,  Wood,  fyc. — Steep  isinglass 
twenty-four  hours  in  common  white  brandy,  then  gently  boil  and  keep  stir- 
ring until  the  composition  is  well  mixed,  and  a  drop,  if  cooled,  will  become 
a  strong  jelly.  Then  strain  it  through  a  clean  linen  cloth  into  a  vessel  to  be 
closely  stopped.  A  gentle  heat  will  dissolve  this  glue  into  a  colorless  fluid. 
Dishes  of  wood,  glass,  or  earthen,  if  united  with  this  cement,  will  break  else- 
where rather  than  separate  in  the  old  break.  In  applying  the  cement,  rub 
the  edges  which  are  to  be  united,  then  place  them  together  and  hold  them  for 
two  minutes,  and  the  work  is  done  This  is  very  easily  done,  and  incom- 
parably better  than  any  thing  else   for  the  purpose. 

A  Cheap  Paint. — Take  one  bushel  of  unslacked  lime  and  slack  it  with 
cold  water  :  when  slacked  add  to  it  201bs.  of  Spanish  whiting,  1 7 1  b s  of  salt 
and  121bs.  of  sugar.  Strain  this  mixture  through  a  wire  seive,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  use  after  reducing  with  cold  water.  This  is  intended  for  the  outside 
of  buildings,  or  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  order  to  give  a  good 
color,  three  coats  are  necessary  on  brick,  and  two  on  wood.  It  may  be  laid 
on  with  a  brush  similar  to  white-wash.  Each  coat  must  have  sufficient  time 
to  dry  before  the  next  is  applied. 

For  painting  inside  walls,  take  as  before,  one  bushel  of  unslacked  lime, 
31bs,  of  sugar,  51bs.  of  salt,  and  prepare  as  above,  and    apply  with  r    brush. 

I  have  used  it  on  brick,  and  find  it  well  calculated  to  preserve  them, — it 
is  far  preferable  to  oil  paint.  I  have  also  used  it  on  wood,  and  assure  you 
that  it  will  last  longer  on  rough  siding  than  oil  paint  will  on  planed  siding  on 
boards. 

You  can  make  any  color  you  please.  If  you  wish  straw  color,  use  Yellow 
Ochre  instead  of  whiting;  for  lemon  color  Ochre  and  Chrome  Yellow;  for 
lead  and  slate  color,  Lampblack;  for  blue,  Indigo;  for  green,  Chrome 
Green.  The  different  kinds  of  paint  will  not  cost  more  than  one-fourth  as 
much  as  oil  paints,  including  labor  of  putting  on. —  Ontario  Freeman. 

Ircp  Dr.  Humphrey,  of  Guernsey,  Ohio,  has  been  mulcted  in  the  sum  of 
$3000  for  giving  a  boy  too  much  calomel.  He  is  a  regular  practitioner. — 
Olive  Branch. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RESURRECTION. 

Two  Parisian  merchants,  strongly  united  in  friendship,  had  each  one 
child,  of  different  sexes,  who  early  contracted  a  strong  inclination  for  each 
other,  which  was  cherished  bo  the  parents,  and  they  were  nattered  with  the 
expectation  of  being  joined  together  for  life.  Unfortunately,  at  the  time  they 
thought  themselves  on  the  point  of  completeing  this  long  wished-for  union,  a 
man,  far  advanced  in  years,  and  possessed  of  an  immense  fortune,  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  young  lady,  and  made  honorable  proposals  ;  her  parents  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  son-in-law  in  such  afluent  circumstances,  and 
forced  her  to  comply.  As  soon  as  the  knot  was  tied,  she  strictly  enjoined 
her  former  lover  never  to  see  her,  and  patiently  submitted  to  her  fate  ;  but 
the  anxiety  of  her  mind  preyed  upon  her  body,  which  threw  her  into  a  lin- 
gering disorder,  that  apparently  carried  her  off,  and  she  was  consigned  to 
grave. 

As  soon  as  this  melancholy  event  reached  her  lover,  his  affliction  was 
doubled,  being  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  her  widowhood;  but  recollecting 
that  in  her  youth  she  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  lethargy,  his  hopes  re- 
vived, and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  burial,  where  a  good  bribe  procured 
the  sexton's  permission  to  dig  her  up,  which  he  performed,  and  removed  her 
to  a  place  of  safety,  where,  by  proper  methods,  he  revived  the  almost  extin- 
guishing spark  oflife. 

Great  was  her  surprise  at  finding  the  state  she  had  been  in  ;  and  proba- 
bly as  great  was  her  pleasure  at  the  means  by  which  she  had  been  recalled 
from  the  grave.  As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  the  lover  laid 
his  claim  ;  and  his  reasons,  supported  by  a  powerful  inclination  on  her  side, 
were  too  strong  to  resist  ;  but  as  France  was  no  longer  a  place  of  safety  for 
them,  they  agreed  to  remove  to  England,  where  they  continued  ten  years, 
when  a  strong  inclination  of  re-visiting  their  native  country  seized  them, 
which  they  thought  they  might  safely  gratify,  and  accordingly  performed 
their  voyage. 

The  lady  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  known  to  her  old  husband,  whom 
she  met  in  a  public  walk,  and  all  her  efforts  to  disguise  herself  were  ineffec- 
tual. He  laid  his  claim  to  her  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  lover  de- 
fended his  right,  alleging  that  the  husband,  by  burying  her,  had  forfeited  his 
title  ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  a  just  one,  by  freeing  her  from  the  grave, 
and  delivering  her  from  the  jaws  of  death.  These  reasons,  whatever  weight 
they  might  have  in  a  court  where  love  presided,  seemed  to  have  little  effect 
on  the  grave  sages  of  the  law  ;  and  the  lady,  with  her  lover,  not  thinking  it 
safe  to  wait  the  determination  of  the  court,  prudently  retired  out  of  the  king- 
dom. 


Fanaticism. — 'Major  Denham,  in  his  African  Travels,  tells  us  of  the  la- 
mentations of  the  "  true  believers"  when  they  saw  that  the  English  travel- 
lers were  not  of  their  faith.  Boo  Khaloom,  an  Arabian  leader,  told  the  peo- 
ple that  the  English  were  unfortunate;  that  they  did  not  believe  in  "the 
Book"  (the  Koran;)  that  they  had  a  book  of  their  own  which  did  not  speak 
of  Mohammed,  and  that,  blind  as  thev  were,  believed  in  it!     This  shocking 
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account  was  received  by  a  general  groan!  One  Malem  Chadley,  however, 
did  not  content  himself  with  groaning.  He  exclaimed,  "Turn!  turn!  say 
God  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet!  Wash  and  become  clean,  and 
paradise  is  open  to  you.  Without  this,  what  can  save  you  from  eternal  fire? 
Nothing.  Oh!  while  sitting  in  the  third  heaven,  I  shall  see  you  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  crying  out  to  your  friend  Barca  Gana  and  myself,  "  Friend,  give 
me  a  drop  of  water;"  but  the  gulph  will  be  between  us,  and  it  will  be  too 
late!"  The  Malem's  tears  flowed  in  abundance  during  this  harangue,  and 
every  body  appeared  affected  by  his  eloquence. 

Plain  Speaking. — When  an  honest  man  has  anything  to  say  of  another, 
he  speaks  out  plainly  and  clearly,  leaving  his  hearers  in  no  doubt  as  to  his 
real  meaning.  But  there  is  another  mode  of  attack  much  practised  by  knaves 
and  cowards,  which  we  would  gladly  see  frowned  down  at  once  and  indig- 
nantly. It  is  the  charge  by  inuendo;  the  slander  by  intimation;  the  telling 
of  a  truth  or  a  lie,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  an  indirect  manner,  which  the  vic- 
tim cannot  readily  grasp  at  and  resent,  or  the  law  punish.  This  mode  of 
slander  proves  one  of  two  things — either  that  the  slanderer  is  intimating  a 
lie,  or  that  he  is  a  coward,  afraid  to  make  the  truth  known,  in  words  and  sen- 
tences clear  as  the  noon-day  sun. 


Discovery  of  Organic  Remains  of  a  Mammoth. — While  digging  a  marl 
bed  in  Scotchtown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  some  days  ago,  the  workmen  came 
upon  the  bones  of  a  Mammoth,  or  fossil  Elephant,  remains  of  which  have 
been  found  in  different  portions  of  North  America.  A  very  large  one  is  de- 
posited in  the  American  Museum.  The  bones  already  obtained,  beside  the 
head,  are  thirteen  pieces  or  joints  of  the  spine,  and  almost  all  of  the  ribs. 
The  head  weighs  over  four  hundred  pounds,  and  the  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Length  of  the  tusks,  4  feet  9  inches;  circumference  of  tusk  at  the 
root  22  inches;  length  of  skull,  including  tusks,  7  feet  9  inches;  length  be- 
tween the  eyes,  2  feet;  across  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  17  inches;  lengthwise 
cavity  of  the  eye  22  inches;  length  of  principal  grinder  6  inches — width  of 
principal  3  1-2  inches;  length  of  the  under  jaw  between  the  sockets,  2  feet; 
girth  of  skull  over  the  eyes  including  under  jaw,  8  feet  5  inches.  These 
bones  were  found  embedded  in  the  marl  to  the  depth  of  from  5  to  7  feet.  The 
above  dimensions  are  furnished  to  the  Middletown  Courier  by  the  Post  Mas- 
ter at  Scotchtown;  and  a  person  from  the  neighborhood  informs  the  Goshen 
Whig  that  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  animal  will  be  obtained.  This  is  the 
third  Mammoth  found  in  Orange  County. 


The  Reindeer. — The  speed  of  the  Reindeer  is  very  considerable,  and  his 
power  in  supporting  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  very  great.  His  pace,  as- 
certained by  an  experiment  over  a  short  distance,  is  18  miles  an  hour  Re- 
markable anecdotes  are  told  of  the  swiftness  with  which  reindeer  journeys 
have  been  performed.  In  one  instance,.  1699,  an  officer  who  carried  the 
news  of  an  invasion  from  the  frontiers  of  Norway  to  Stockholm,  went  with  a 
single  reindeer  and  sledge,  a  distance  of  840  miles,  in  48  hours,  averageing 
17  1-2  miles  per  hour.  The  faithful  animal  dropped  down  dead  at  the  end 
of  his  journey. — Licking  Register. 

Religion  purines  the  feeling  and  temper  of  a  man,  and  lifts  him  far  above 
ordinary  mortals  in  all  his  conceptions.  WTilliam  Wirt  always  appeared 
more  than  mortal,  though  I  do  believe  the  world  over-rated  his  talents, — and 
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fop  this  reason,  that  they  so  much  love  the  purity  of  the  man.  Religion  is 
everything  to  a  woman.  Nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  a  syllable  of  disrespect 
uttered  against  institutions  which  are  the  stay  and  the  staff  of  woman.  A 
woman  never  appears  so  lovely  as  when  she  is  at  her  prayers.  A  mother's 
word,  a  mother's  prayers  have  more  sway  over  the  son,  than  all  the  homilies 
of  the  pulpit.  The  simplest  phrases  from  her  will  draw  a  tear  that  no  elo- 
quence can  bring  forth. 


Cure  of  Chronic  Glanders  in  the  human  subject. — We  noticed  in 
the  last  volume  of  The  Lancet,  a  case  of  glanders  in  the  human  subject, 
cured  mainly  by  the  employment  of  tonics,  and  also  another  that  was  tem- 
porarily checked  by  the  use  of  iodine.  A  third  case,  also  cured,  has  been 
lately  reported  as  occurring  in  a  youth  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  entered, 
under  the  care  of  M  Mongeret,  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Charitie  in  Paris,  on 
October  J  8th,  1841,  with  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles  of  the  lower  extrem- 
eties,  though  inattended  with  redness  or  swelling.  Puise  quick,  thirst  in- 
tense, cephalagia,  and  prostration  present;  and  at  night  much  febrile  distur- 
bance. On  the  25th  some  pustules  appeared  about  the  left  knee,  and  over 
outer  toes  of  the  foot:  in  a  few  days  afterwards  a  diffused  and  fluctuating  tu- 
mour in  the  left  thigh,  and  similar  tumours  in  the  calf  of  the  right  leg  suc- 
cessively became  obvious,  and  some  pus  began  to  be  dischargee  from  vari- 
ous points.  Meanwhile,  as  the  abscesses  became  developed,  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  improved;  the  febrile  paroxysm  diminished  in  vio- 
lence; the  appetite  was  good,  and  neither  the  nasal  nor  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages appeared  to  be  at  aii  affected.  The  treatment  which  was  now  adopt- 
ed was  tonic,  consisting  of  the  employment  of  decoction  and  extract  of  cin- 
hona,  with  wine,  &c. 

The  abscesses,  several  of  which  were  artificially  opened,  were  all  situated 
upon  the  extremeties,  chiefly  the  lower;  most  of  them  presented  neither  red- 
ness nor  heat,  nor  any  other  phlegmonous  characters.  They  continued  suc- 
cessively to  appear,  discharge,  and  dry  up;  emaciation  being  the  only  per- 
ceptible effect  of  their  repeated  occurrence,  notwithstanding  that  a  horse  in- 
oculated with  matter  from  one  of  them  died  in  five  days  afterwards.  In  June 
1842,  M.  Andral  prescribed  iodine  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This 
medicine  was  taken  till  the  5th  of  July,  when  the  patient  took  cold.  CEdema 
supervened  in  the  limbs,  erysipelas  in  the  arm,  and  a  miliary  corruption  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  body.  Much  fever,  with  delirium,  &c,  followed;  but  on 
the  subsidence  of  this,  the  patient  was  clearly  in  progress  towards  recovery, 
and  on  the  31st  of  July  he  left  the  hospital  cured,  a  result  which  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  administration  ofthe  iodine. — L'ExperUnce,  May  4. 

Dignity  of  Labor. — In  early  life,  David  kept  his  father's  sheep,  hiswas 
a  life  of  industry,  and  although  foolish  men  think  it  degrading  to  perform  any 
useful  labor,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  wise  men  industry  is  truly  honorable,  and  the 
most  useful  man  is  the  happiest.  A- life  of  labor  is  man's  natural  condition, 
and  the  most  favorable  to  bodily  health  and  mental  vigor.  Bishop  Hall  says, 
"  Sweet  is  the  destiny  of  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brow  or  of  the  mind. 
God  never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing."  From  the  ranks  of  Industry 
have  the  world's  greatest  men  been  taken.  Rome  was  more  than  once  saved 
by  a  man  sent  for  from  the  plough.  Moses  had  been  keeping  sheep  for  for- 
ty years  before  he  came  forth  as  the  deliver  of  Israel. — Jesus  Christ  himself, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  worked  as  a  carpenter.  His  apostles  were 
chosen  from  amongst  the  hardy  and   laborous  fishermen.     From    whence    I 
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infer,  that  when  God  has  any  greater  work  to  perform,  he  selects  as  his  in- 
struments those  who  by  their  previous  occupation,  had  acquired  habits  of 
industry,  skill,  and  perseverance;  and  that  in  every  department  of  society, 
they  are  the  most  honorable  who  earn  their  own  living  by  their  own  labor. 
"  What  David  did,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  Spencer. 

Temper — No  trait  of  character  is  more  valuable  in  a  female  than  a  sweet 
temper.  Home  can  never  be  made  happy  without  it.  It  is  like  the  flowers 
that  spring  up  in  our  pathway,  reviving  and  cheering  us.  Let  a  man  go 
home  at  night,  waaried  and  worn  by  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  how  soothing 
is  a  word  dictated  by  a  good  disposition. — It  is  sunshine  falling  upon  the 
heart.  He  is  happy  and  the  cares  of  life  are  forgotten.  A  sweet  temper  has 
a  soothing  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  whole  family.  Where  it  is  found  in 
the  wife  and  mother,  you  observe  kindness  and  love  predominating  over  the 
bad  feelings  of  the  natural  heart.  Smiles,  kind  words  and  looks,  character- 
ise the  children,  and  peace  and  love  have  their  dwelling  there.  Study  then 
to  acquire  and  retain  a  sweet  temper.  It  is  more  valuable  than  gold;  it 
captivates  more  than  beauty,  and  to  the  close  of  life  retains  all  its  freshness 
and  power. 

A  curious  circumstance.  The  St.  Clair  County  Banner,  says  that  a 
"Mr.  Mc.  Geel,  of  Port  Huron,  in  that  county,  commenced  near  his  house 
boring  for  water;  after  having  sunk  a  shaft  to  the  depth  of  115  feet,  he  sud- 
denly heard  a  hissing  noise  which  he  supposed  to  be  water  rising  from  where 
he  had  bored.  He  immediately  commenced  taking  up  his  shaft,  which  as 
soon  as  he  had  done,  was  followed  by  a  noise  as  loud  and  resembling  that 
made  by  the  largest  steamboat  letting  off  steam,  and  a  rush  of  gas,  throwing 
stones,  sand,  &c.  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  with  such  force  as  to 
throw  stones  weighing  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  when  placed  in  the  orifice,  to 
the  height  of  several  feet.  A  large  tube  has  been  inserted  over  the  hole,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  continued,  although  not  as  strong  as  at  first,  to 
emit  a  strong  current  of  gas,  of  an  inflamable  nature,  supposed  to  be  hydro- 
gen. We  yesterday  visited  the  spot,  and  saw  the  gas  lighted.  It  burned 
freely,  producing  a  bright  flame,  and  slightly  impregnated  with  a  sulphuric 
smell,  but  when  burning  or  otherwise,  not  the  least  offensive." 


Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  once  riding  over  Salisbury 
Plain,  when  a  boy  keeping  sheep  called  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  had  better  make 
haste  on,  or  you  will  get  a  wet  jacket." — Newton  looked  around  and  observ- 
ing neither  cloud  nor  speck  on  the  horizon,  jogged  on,  taking  very  little  no- 
tice of  the  rustic's  information.  He  had  made  but  a  few  miles,  when  a  storm 
suddenly  wetted  him  to  the  skin.  Surprised  at  the  circumstance,  and  determined 
if  possible  to  know  how  a  boy  had  obtained  a  precision  and  knowledge  in  the 
weather,  of  which  the  wisest  philosophers  might  be  proud,  he  rode  back,  wet 
as  he  was.  "My  lad,"  said  Newton,  "I'll  give  thee  a  guinea,  if  thou  wilt  tell 
me  how  thou  canst  foretell  the  weather  so  truly." — "Will  ye  sir?  I  will  then," 
said  the  boy,  scratching  his  head,  and  holding  out  his  hand  for  the  guinea. 
"Now  sir,"  having  received  the  money,  and  pointing  to  his  sheep,  "  when 
you  see  that  black  ram  turn  his  tail  towards  the  wind,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  rain 
within  an  hour!"  What!  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  must  I  in  order  to  fore- 
tell the  weather,  stay  here  and  watch  which  way  that  black  ram  turns  his 
tail!  "yes,  sir;"  off* rode  Newton,  quite  satisfied  with  his  discovery,  but  not 
much  inclined  to  avail  himself  of  it  or  to  recommend  it  toothers. —  Cultivator. 
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Be  a  true  max.  Yes,  be  a  true  man — true  to  your  neighbor,  your  friend, 
and  yourself.  Be  open  and  sincere  in  all  your  dealings.  Don't  have  some 
evil  lurking  at  the  bottom,  which  you  conceal,  when  you  are  transacting  bu- 
siness. Show  to  the  world  just  what  you  are;  appear  in  your  true  colors.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  prosper — the  only  true  course.  If  you  equivocate,  falter, 
turn  pale,  or  hesitate,  it  betokens  that  something  is  wrong.  Out  with  the 
whole  truth.  Unveil  your  heart.  Be  a  true  man.  Let  virtue  and  truth  be 
your  guides,  and  not  pleasure  and  interest.  With  a  false  heart  you  may 
prosper  for  a  short  time,  but  eventually  it  will  prove  your  ruin.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  sin  to  grow  more  rank  and  show  itself  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  under 
its  dominion.  The  only  way  to  live  a  peaceful  and  h.ippy  life  is  to  be  honest 
and  just — true  to  yourself  and  true  to  your  God. — Portland  Tribune. 

A  vicious  boy  now  a  murderer!  We  have  a  short  history  of  Abner 
Rogers,  Jr.  now  about  to  be  tried  in  Boston  for  murdering  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  from  which  we  learn  that,  while  a  boy,  his  parents  neglected  his  edu- 
cation, and  permitted  him  to  roam  about  with  a  number  of  idle  bo)  s  who  in- 
fested the  town  of  Newbury,  Mass.  He  commenced  his  career  with  idleness; 
next  he  left  the  school  and  despised  the  instruction  it  afforded;  then  he  scof- 
fed at  the  admonitions  of  those  who  tried  to  guide  him  in  the  path  to  future 
happiness  and  honor,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen;  he  despised  all  their  counsels, 
spent  his  time  with  lazy  boys  like  himself,  who  swore,  smoked,  chewed,  drank 
rum,  congregated  in  idle  squads,  and  laughed  at  the  wise  boys  of  the  village 
as  they  pased  to  school  or  to  industrious  employments.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  was  sent  to  prison  for  passing  bad  money,  and,  from  one  step  to 
another,  he  soon  ascended  the  ladder  of  crime  to  where  he  now  stands,  on  the 
topmost  round,  about  to  step  off  on  the  gallows,  there  to  end  his  career  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty.  This  is  only  one  among  a  thousand  instances  of  the  dan- 
ger of  commencing  to  do  wrong.  When  a  boy  once  begins,  no  matter  how 
small  the  beginning  may  be,  he  steps  into  a  rail  car  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill, 
down  which  he  will  run  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  be  dashed  into  destruction 
in  an  abyss  of  crime  below. — Salem  Gazette. 

An  old  bachelor  having  been  laughed  at  by  a  party  of  pretty  girls,  told 
them  they  were  small  potatoes.  "  We  may  be  small  potatoes,"  replied  one 
of  the  maidens,  '   but  we  are  sweet  ones." 

Botanic  Medicine  Store,  310  Washington  St.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Spear  has  a  general  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Herbs,  Roots,  and  Barks, 
Buds,  Flowers,  Extracts,  Oils,  Tinctures,  Elixers.  Composition  Powders,  and  Thomp- 
sonian  Medicines  of  every  description  for  sale,  with  a  variety  of  other  Drugs  and 
Medicines,  on  reasonable  terms  for  cash.  I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
however,  that  I  do  not  use  the  Thompsonian  Medicines  in  my  practice.  Cash  given 
for  all  kinds  of  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks.  &c.,.  &c,  &c. 
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MERCURY  AND  ITS  EFECTS. 

There  is  a  great  consternation  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  many  appear 
to  be  horror  struck  at  the  awful  and  baneful  effects  of  mercury.  Yet  the 
faculty  are  making  every  effort  to  hush  the  fears  of  the  public,  by  their  as- 
surance that  it  is  the  only  remedy  that  will  restore  health  ;  and  consequently 
many  are  deceived,  and  thus  they  are  ignorantly  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
mercury  ;  while  others  have  become  more  enlightened,  and  live  in  dread  of 
its  horrible  effects.  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  destructive  operation  of 
mercury,  as  acknowledged  by  physicians  themselves,  which  I  gave  a  com- 
plete account  of  in  the  last  number  of  this  work,  together  with  the  following 
cases,  and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  be  related,  they  must  certainly 
have  their  eyes  open  to  the  truth  upon  this  important  subject.  Yes,  undoubt- 
edly every  reader  of  this  can  point  to  some  ten  or  fifty  cases,  similar  to  the 
following.  Well  then,  I  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  not 
be  sure  to  employ  a  physician  that  is  willing  to  use  the  remedies  of  nature's 
garden,  which  the  Father  of  all  mercies  has  given  expressly  for  the  restora- 
tion of  health.  Daily  observation  clearly  teaches  every  careful  observer, 
that  mercury  is  the  greatest  curse  that  was  ever  offered  to  the  human  family  ; 
but  many  (from  the  fact  that  they  have  a  respectable  friend  that  is  a  physi- 
cian) will  reccommend  the  use  of  mercury,  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  him  in  his 
practice,  when  in  fact,  come  to  the  point,  they  would  shun  the  use  of  mercu- 
ry as  they  would  poison;  while  others  are  actually  so  short  sighted  and  igno- 
rant, that  they  have  no  hesitation  to  take  any  thing  that  comes  in  the  way. 

And  yet  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  education  has  done  much  to  make 
physicians  think  that  there  is  nothing  like  mercury,  from  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  use  and  effect  of  the  vegetable  medicines  ;  if  they  did, 
certainly  they  would  at  once  discard  the  use  of  mercury  in  all  its  forms.  It  is 
well  known  that  education  has  done  much  to  lead  people  astray  ;  for  in- 
stance, let  us  look  at  rum  drinking,  and  see  what  the  impression  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  you  will  see  that  it  was  tolerated  by  almost  every  individual, 
even  the  most  eminent  divines  thought  themselves  slighted,  if  they  went  to  a 
neighbor's  house  between  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  if  they  could  not  have  a 
glass  of  rum  or  brandy  ;  pray  tell  me  what  would  you  do  with  such  a  minis- 
ter as  that  now  ;  I  hardly  think  he  would  get  many  hearers  ;  and  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  with  the  fact  that  the  system  of  treating  diseases  with 
vegetable  medicines,  is  speading  over  the  land  with  rapid  strides  ;  so  that 
every  individual  will  soon  be  able  to  obtain  a  Botanic  physician  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  I  am  aware  that  mercury  comes  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
under  the  garb  of  innocence.     Says  the  doctor  with  his  calomel,  it  is  the  best 
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medicine  in  the  world,  and  a  little  of  it  will  do  you  no  harm  ;  now  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  it  without  bad  effects,  for  it  will  be  taken  up  in  the  circula- 
tion in  spite  of  all  the  powers,  if  taken  ;  for  you  can  as  well  salivate  a  per- 
son by  applying  it  outside,  as  taking  it  into  the  stomach.  This  shows  clear- 
ly that  if  it  can  be  taken  up  with  the  absorbing  vessels  on  the  outside,  it  will 
be  much  more  effectually  taken  up  when  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  and  thus  it 
is  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  system,  and  remains  like  a  corroding  can- 
ker ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  eventually  produce  an  abcess, 
ulcer,  or  a  carious  bone,  scrofula,  or  a  mercurial  ulcer,  or  decay  of  the 
teeth,  and  frequently  dyspepsia  by  destroying"  the  activity  of  the  stomach  ;  so 
that  the  remedy  is  actually  worse  than  the  disease  for  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered. But,  says  the  doctor,  it  is  good  in  fevers,  consumptions,  and  every 
other  disease  in  ihe  world.  Suppose  it  was  such  a  mighty  cure-all  as  they 
say  it  is  ;  what  would  become  of  us  poor  quacks,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  Botanic  physicians  ?  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  reader  ;  they  well  know 
that  the  progress  in  the  science  of  treating  diseases  with  vegetabe  medicines 
is  fast  gaining  ground,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  use  of  mer- 
cury as  a  medicine  will  be  banished  from  the  land.  If  this  mighty  conquer- 
or of  disease  (mercury)  was  what  they  tell  you  it  is,  you  would  have  never 
seen  a  Botanic  phisician,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
got  a  patient.  All  that  is  wanting  is  more  light  on  this  subject,  just  to  re- 
move some  remaining  prejudices,  and  let  the  public  use  their  real  judgment, 
and  they  will  at  once  be  set  right,  and  see  for  themselves  that  our  Heaven- 
ly Parent  in  providing  for  our  wants,  saw  what  was  wanted  to  restore  health 
as  well  as  to  sustain  the  body  with  food  and  raiment.  I  cannot  see  why 
there  is  not  as  much  propriety  and  sense,  in  arguing  that  we  may  live  on 
mineral  substances  for  food,  as  to  hold  up  the  idea,  that  we  must  use  a  min- 
eral for  disease. 

Truly  light,  and  great  light  too,  has  already  sprung  up  in  darkness,  so  that 
the  public  have  found,  in  many  instances,  to  their  grea^sorrow,  that  they  are 
in  danger  of  their  lives,  while  thousands  have  fallen  into  the  tomb,  from  the 
poisonous  effects  of  mercury.  And  many  that  have  survived  with  the  use  of 
mercury,  are  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  Botanic  physician,  to  re- 
move the  diseases  that  have  beenproduced  by  this  destructive  remedy.  It  is 
very  convenient  to  administer  mercury  in  some  of  its  forms,  as  there  are 
more  than  thirty  different  kinds  of  preparation,  and  you  may  have  it  mixed  in 
powders,  pills,  drops,  and  mixed  in  every  way  that  can  be  thought  of,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  tell  what  he  is  taking. 

An  imperious  duty  demands  that  I  should  lay  this  important  truth  before 
my  fellow  beings,  in  order  to  save  them  from  being  cripples,  invalids,  and 
from  death.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  it  would  be  vastly  better 
for  me,  and  every  other  Botanic  phisician,  if  there  were  ten  mercury  quacks 
where  there  are  but  one,  if  they  will  only  spare  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  i9 
by  their  mistakes,  blunders,  and  the  bad  effects  of  mercury,  that  the  re- 
formed practice  is  sustained.  I  know  that  the  public  are  to  be  pitied  ;  there 
is  not  half  Botanic  physicians  enough,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  afflicted. 
It  is  not  long  since  a  gentleman  was  conversing  with  me  upon  this  subject, 
and  said  he,  the  public  opinion  is  generally  in  favor  of  the  Botanic  system  of 
practice,  and  would  employ  them  altogether,  if  they  could  get  good  efficient 
practicioners,  that  understood  their  business  ;  but,  said  he,  what  can 
they  do  when  they  are  sick  ;  they  must  have  somebody,  and  they  have  to  take 
such  as  they  can  get  ;  and  we  must  admit  that  there  are  some  very  good  phy- 
sicians ?  but  I  think  that  they  would  be  vastly  better  if  they  would  only    con- 
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sent  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  mercury,  and  adopt  the  use  of  the  vegetable  med- 
icines. Certainly,  to  say  the  least,  they  would  not  see  half  of  the  suffering 
and  distress  that  they  now  do  ;  and  fevers  of  every  description  would  gener- 
ally be  removed  or  broken  up,  in  two  days,  instead  of  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
which  I  should  think  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  physicians,  if  they  have 
any  sympathy  for  the  afflicted.  I  know  that  the  patient  is  often  alarmed 
when  the  physician  is  called,  and  his  first  prayer  is,  doctor,  don't  give  me 
mercury  ;  O  no,  says  the  doctor,  and  the  next  that  is  known,  down  goes  the 
poisonous  drug.  Often  patients  have  related  to  me  cases  of  this  kind.  It  is 
not  long  since  a  patient  gave  me  a  history  of  the  kind  ;  he  grew  worse,  and 
determined  not  to  have  the  doctor  again,  and  sent  for  an  old  lady,  that  came 
in  and  gave  him  some  quack  medicine,  as  they  call  it,  and  a  good  sweat,  so 
that  the  fever  was  broken  up  the  next  morning  :  and  when  the  doctor  called, 
said  he,  you  are  much  better  ?  yes,  was  the  reply  ;  well  says  the  doctor,  if 
I  had  not  given  you  a  good  dose  of  Calomel  last  evening,  you  would  had  a 
fever  now.  The  man  was  so  exasperated  to  think  that  the  doctor  had  falsi- 
fied his  word,  that  he  ordered  him  out  of  doors.  A  good  Baptist  minister  re- 
lated to  me  a  circumstance  respecting  his  wife.  The  doctor  was  called,  and 
put?up  four  Calomel  powders,  to  be  taken  every  three  hours  ;  said  he,  I  gave 
three  of  them,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  give  another  ;  if  I  had,  said  he,  I  verily 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  the  means  of  her  death,  and  he  added,  that 
he  had  two  good  horses  at  the  time.  When  he  went  to  the  door  the  doctor 
wanted  to  know  if  he  would  like  to  sell  one  of  his  horses,  and  the  good  min- 
ister says,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  calculated  to  lay  the  foundation  of  disease, 
when  he  gave  the  powders,  so  as  to  get  one  of  my  horses  for  his  bill.  It  is  a 
fact,  you  may  give  a  good  dose  of  Calomel  to  a  well  man,  and  he  will  soon 
feel  as  if  he  was  going  into  another  world  ;  and  it  will  be  several  days  before 
he  can  get  over  the  effects.  Now  I  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  if  it  is  reasonable  to  give  such  a  remedy  to  a  patient  that  is  sick  and 
weak,  when  we  know  that  it  will  make  a  well  man  sick  ;  if  so,  I  pray  that  I 
may  be  delivered  from  such  prescriptions  ;  for  my  reason  does  not  dictate 
me  to  prescribe  in  this  manner  for  my  patients,  and  again  I  pray  and  hope 
that  it  never  will.  Ed. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
ELECTRO-MAGNETISM  A  REMEDY  FOR  OPIUM  POISINING. 

Sir, — As  the  following  facts  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  your  readers, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  reporting  them  for  your  Journal. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  the  child  of  Mr.  H.  Foster, 
of  this  city,  who  had  taken  an  over-dose  of  laudanum.  On  entering  the 
room  I  found  the  child  (eight  months  of  age)  in  an  apparently  dying  state. 
The  pulse  was  almost  entirely  imperceptible  at  the  wrist;  respiration  sus- 
pended, except  at  long  intervals;  pupils  not  contracting  to  the  light;  the  ex- 
tremities cold,  and  an  entire  insensibility  to  external  impressions.  From  the 
history  of  the  case  it  was  ascertained  that  about  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  nar- 
cotic had  been  administered  by  a  girl  with  whom  the  child  had  been  left  in 
charge,  some  eight  or  ten  hours  previously,  and  during  the  absence  of  the 
mother. 

From  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  case,  I  was  deterred  from  making 
use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  resuscitation,  being  fully  aware  that  the  poison 
had  entered  the  system,  and  was  working  its  fatal  effects  on  the  brain,  &c. 
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The  respiration  and  circulation  were  nearly  suspended,  and  unless  some 
means  could  be  taken  to  remove  the  death-like  torpor  of  the  brain,  it  was  ev- 
ident that  the  vital  function  would  cease  to  be  executed.  I  therefore  at 
once  resolved  to  make  use  of  a  powerful  electro-magnetic  machine,  hoping 
that  I  might  arouse  and  maintain  the  action  of  the  brain  sufficient  to  keep  up 
respiration  and  circulation  until  the  effects  of  the  laudanum  should  pass  off. 

First,  a  smart  shock  was  passed  through  the  head  with  no  apparent  effect 
— then  six  or  eight  were  passed  in  rapid  succession,  when  slight  convulsive 
motions  were  perceived.  By  continuing  the  shocks  at  short  intervals  for 
thirty  minutes,  the  child  was  restored  sufficiently  to  open  its  eyes  and  take 
some  notice  of  things  when  presented  to  him — the  respiration  had  also  been 
constantly  improving,  until  it  had  now  become  natural — the  pulse  had  also 
acquired  strength  and  regularity,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  become 
natural. 

The  shocks  were  now  discontinued  for  a  time,  when  the  stupor,  with  gasp- 
ing respiration  and  thready  pulse,  &c,  returned.  The  use  of  the  machine 
again,  like  magic,  restored  the  patient  to  life  and  consciousness. 

The  remedy  was  persevered  in  until  the  effects  of  the  poison  had  passed 
off,  and  the  child  was  restored  to  safety. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  opium  destroys  life  by  suspending  for  a  time 
the  function  of  the  brain,  and  thus  secondly  putting  a  stop  to  respiration  and 
circalation,  which  are  dependent  on  the  brain  for  their  action. 

In  all  those  cases,  therefore,  where  the  narcotic  has  been  absorbed  into 
the  system,  we  believe  the  only  sure  way  of  proceeding  is  to  make  those  ap- 
plications which  shall  act  directly  in  arousing  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  thus 
keep  in  operation  the  vital  organs  which  are  dependent  on  it,  until  the  stupor 
has  disapperred.  The  most  effectual  agent  for  accomplishing  this  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  electro-magnetic  machine.  E.  E.  Marcy,  M.  D. 

Hartford,  July  3d,  1843. 

tCJ*  The  above  experiment  is  performed  by  a  common  Electerizing  ma- 
chine. 


CRAIN'S  BILL. —  Geranium  Maculatum. 

This  is  a  valuable  plant,  it  grows  from  six  to  ten  inches  high  in  fields  and 
pastures,  it  has  a  flowers  nearly  pink  color,  and  flower  in  June,  it  has  sev- 
en long  slender  stalks,  with  seven  long  narrow  leaves  at  a  joint.  The  root 
is  generally  crooked  and  knotted,  blackish  on  the  outside  and  redish  inside, 
it  has  a  rough  astringent  taste  with  an  aromatic  flower. 

The  following  is  a  grand  description  of  the  excellent  properties  of  the  Ger- 
anium, the  root  in  powder,  taken  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  3  times  a  day  in 
sugar  and  water,  is  a  valauble  remedy  in  bowel  complaints,  after  the  bowels 
have  been  gently  moved  with  a  small  dose  of  Rheubarb,  say  about  two  thirds 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powder. 

"  The  following  account  of  the  efficacy  of  crane's  bill,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Mease,  in  the  Medical  Museum,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  son  ot  David  Cooper,  near  Woodbury,  partially  divided  the  artery  at 
the  wrist  with  the  point  of  "a  hatchet  in  trimming  a  tree ;  the  wound  bled  pro- 
fusely, and  an  aneunsmatic  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg  was  quickly 
formed.  Dr.  Hendry,  who  was  immediately  called,  applied  a  tourniquet, 
and  also  a  piece  of  flat  lead  to  the  tumor;  and  apprehending  that  the  usual 
operation  would  be  necessary,  requested  the  assistance  of  Dr.  William  Ship- 
pen  from  Philadelphia.     On  the  arrival  of  that  gentleman,  the  operation  was 
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resolved  on;  when  the  father  of  the  young  man  insisted  upon  the  trial  of  a 
vegetable  remedy,  which  he  said  he  had  learned  the  use  of  from  one  of  the 
aborigines  of  our  country.  He  immediately  repaired  to  the  woods,  and  return- 
ed with  some  of  the  specific,  which  was  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  applied  to  the  part,  and  in  a  short  time,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  sufferer  rnd  his  friends,  checked  the  bleeding-,  The  tourniqhet  was 
left  on  as  precautionary  measure,  but  fortunately  no  occasion  offered  for 
using  it.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  wound  healed,  and  the  young  man 
had  no  farther  trouble. 

A  man  in  pruning  a  tree,  divided  the  stout  muscles  of  the  forearm  in  an 
oblique  direction;  the  wound  was  full  four  inches  in  length,  and  bled  pro- 
fusely from  a  large  artery,  and  numerous  smaller  vessels.  His  shirt  sleeve 
was  filled  with  blood ;  for  being  made  tight  round  his  wrist  and  forearm,  it 
prevented  the  blood  from  escaping,  and  forming  a  coagulum  round  the  bleed- 
ing orifice,  checked  for  a  short  time  farther  effusion. 

The  powerful  effects  produced  by  the  geranium  in  the  former  case,  in- 
duced Dr.  Hendry  to  apply  it  in  the  present;  accordingly,  he  procured  some 
of  the  roots,  and  after  washing  and  pounding  them  filled  the  wound  there- 
with: the  effect  upon  the  smaller  vessels  was  almost  instantaneous  in  check- 
ing the  profusion  of  their  contents,  and  the  bleeding  in  a  short  time  entirely 
ceased;  and  although,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  tourniquet  was  very  prop- 
erly suffered  to  remain,  yet  no  occasion  offered  for  using  it. 

Another  case  occurred  of  a  wound  in  the  ankle  from  a  scythe,  which  had 
bled  so  profusely  as  to  cause  the  man  to  faint;  but  on  the  application  of  the 
geranium  by  Hendry,  as  above,  it  ceased  in  a  short  time. 

In  the  instance  of  a  violent  vomiting  of  blood,  which  had  resisted  a  variety 
of  remedies,  an  infusion  of  the  plant  in  water,  produced  the  desired  effect  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Another  instance  mentioned  to  me  by  Dr.  H.,  of  the  astringent  effect  of 
the  geranium,  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  had  a  most  obstinate  hermorr- 
hage  from  the  socket  of  a  jaw-tooth,  which  had  been  extracted.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  a  physician  from  Philadelphia  to  close  the  bleeding  orifice  by 
burning  it  with  a  red  hot  needle,  but  without  effect;  on  the  application,  how- 
ever, of  the  geranium,  the  bleeding  soon  ceased.  In  consequence  of  the 
virtues  of  geranium  having  been  so  often  experienced  about  Woodbury  in 
cases  of  hemorrhage,  the  inhabitants  have  been  induced  to  cultivate  the  plant 
in  their  gardens;  and  it  would  be  well  if  their  example  were  followed  by  ev- 
ery one  in  the  country;  for  though  Providence  has  diffused  the  valuable  plant 
over  every  part  of  the  country,  yet  as  it  grows  principally  in  the  woods,  and 
the  accident  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  may  admit  of  no  delay,  and  often  hap- 
pens in  winter,  when  the  plant  cannot  be  found,  it  should  be  transferred  to 
every  garden,  it  may  be  at  hand  when  wanted. 


BILLIOUS  COLIC. 

This  destroying  disease  seems  to  proceed  from  a  super-abundant,  or  a 
morbid  secretion  of  bile  In  the  first  place  it  arises  from  a  deleterious  effluva 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  appears  to  act  upon  the  system  as  a  poison,  upon 
certain  constitutions.  The  Colic  appears  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw 
of  this  effluva,  or  it  might  broperly  be  called  a  poison.  And  this  nature  is 
struggling  to  rid  herself  from  the  disease,  and  requires  quick  and  active  rem- 
edies. 
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Causes. — Dr.  Gregory  states  that  bilious  colic  is  closely  allied  to  bilious 
diarrhoea  and  cholera  occurring  along  with  them,  and  apparently  differing 
from  them  only  in  some  unessential  features.  It  would  appear  that  bilious 
colic  is  occasioned  oftener  by  a  deficiency  of  biliary  secretion,  than  a  re- 
dundancy of  it.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  want  of  the  customary  stim- 
ulus of  bile  imparted  to  the  intestines,  giving  rise  to  the  most  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  quantity  of  the  bile  also  is  very 
acrid,  or  vitiated,  and  which  causes  such  a  morbid  and  irritable  state  of  the 
stomach. 

The  intermediate  cause  of  the  complaint  seems  to  be  a  derangement  in  the 
capillary  vessels,  which  do  not  eliminate  the  ordinary  morbific  agents,  and 
which  mixes  the  blood,  is  carried  to  the  inward  parts,  aed  there  is  an  effort 
of  the  system  to  expel  them  through  the  medium  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
intestines.  Acrid  biie  pent  up  in  the  intestines,  becomes  literally  a  poison  to 
the  system,  and  is  the  occasion  of  many  very  anomalons  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — This  complaint  is  generally  more  liable  to  attact  the  patient 
in  the  warm  weather,  with  vomiting  of  a  yellowish,  greenish  appearance, 
with  a  bitter  taste  of  the  mouth,  with  great  heat  and  pain  about  the  naval, 
and  often  with  the  most  extreme  pain  all  over  the  abdomin;  pains  are  often 
charging  from  one  place  to  another,  and  for  a  moment  at  a  time  it  seems  as 
if  the  pain  is  almost  indurable,  then  the  patient  is  a  little  more  comfortable 
for  a  few  moments,  when  the  pain  returns  again  many  times  with  increased 
violence. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  patient  feels  any  of  the  symptoms  he  should 
be  sure  to  resort  to  some  active  remedies.  A  hot  red  pepper  tea  will  often 
produce  relief  in  a  short  time,  it  would  then  be  well  to  take  a  teaspoonful  of 
Lobelia  tn  two  thirds  of  a  cup  of  warm  water  and  sugar,  it  will  not  do  to  put 
Lobelia  into  scalding  water,  if  you  do  it  is  apt  to  distress  the  stomach,  some 
have  a  great  antipathy  to  this  article  as  a  remedy,  from  the  false  stories  that 
have  been  reported,  any  in  fact  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  persons  take 
too  much  of  it,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  medicine  is  not  good,  it  is 
certain  that  Lobelia  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  the  world  for  an 
emetic,  when  used  with  discretion  and  judgment.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
warm  in  the  bed  a  large  poultice  to  cover  the  bowels  all  over,  and  renewed 
as  soon  as  it  is  a  little  cool,  with  a  not  iron  stone  or  Jbrick  to  the  feet  and 
and  side  till  a  good  sweat  is  produced.  This  course  will  almost  invariably 
remove  the  disease  for  the  present,  if  it  should  not,  the  patient  must  take  in- 
jections prepared  as  follows,  viz.  Take  one  ounce  of  Caster  oil;  one  gill  of 
molasses;   one  gill  of  warm  water,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  fine  salt. 

If  the  pain  still  remains  severe,  the  patient  may  take  half  a  teaspoonful  or 
about  20  or  30  drops  of  Laudnum,  by  this  course  if  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
kept  so  as  to  produce  a  thorough  perspiration,  there  will  be  no  danger.  Af- 
ter the  present  distress  is  removed,  it  is  important  that  the  patient  should 
take  medicine  to  prevent  a  refurn  of  the  disease,  and  from  a  long  and  exten- 
sive practice,  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  ob- 
tained is  my  RESTORATIVE  CORDIAL,  with  occasionally  a  dose  of  the 
pills.  This  I  know  will  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease,  and  it  will  also  re- 
move any  griping  pains  from  the  bowels  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  so  that 
health  will  be  again  restored.  The  poultice  or  baths  may  be  made  of  vari- 
ous bitter  herbs,  hops,  wormwood,  &c,  and  catnip  tea  should  be  drank  freely 
with  the  emetic  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body. 
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Cure  for  a  Foundered  Horse. — I  send  you  the  following  prescription, 
which  you  may  give  a  place  in  your  useful  paper,  if  you  think  it  will  be  of 
any  advantage  to  farmers  and  travellers: 

As  soon  as  your  horse  is  foundered,  bleed  him  in  the  neck  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  founder.  In  extreme  cases  you  may  bleed  him  as  long 
as  he  can  stand  up.  Then  draw  his  head  up,  as  common  in  drenching,  and 
with  a  spoon  put  far  back  on  his  tongue  strong  salt,  until  you  get  him  to 
swallow  one  pint.  Be  careful  not  let  him  drink  too  much. — Then  annoint 
around  the  edges  of  his  hoofs  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  your  horse  will 
be  well  in  an  hour.  A  founder  pervades  every  part  of  the  system  of  a  horse. 
The  phlegms  arrest  it  from  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  the  spirits  arrest  it 
from  the  feet  and  limbs. 

I  once  rode  a  hired  horse  ninety  miles  in  two  days,  returning  him  at  night 
the  second  day,  and  his  owner  would  not  have  known  that  he  had  been  foun- 
dered if  I  had  not  told  him,  and  his  founder  was  one  of  the  deepest  kinds. 

I  once,  in  the  travel  of  seven  hundren  miles,  foundered  my  horse  three 
times,  and  I  did  not  think  my  journey  was  retarded  more  than  one  day  by  the 
misfortnne,  having  in  all  cases  observed  and  practised  the  above  prescription. 
I  have  known  a  foundered  horse  turned  in  at  night  on  green  feed,  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  be  well,  having  been  purged  by  the  green  feed.  All  founders 
must  be  attended  to  immediately. — Southwestern  Farmer. 

To  cure  sheep  skins  with  the  wool  on. — Take  one  spoonful  of  alum  and 
two  of  salpetre;  pulverize  and  mix  well  together,  then  sprinkle  the  powder 
on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin,  and  lay  the  two  flesh  sides  together,  leaving  the 
wool  outside.  Then  fold  up  the  skins  as  tight  as  you  can  and  hang  them  in  "Q 
dry  place. — In  two  or  three  days,  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  take  them  down 
and  scrape  them  with  a  blunt  knife  till  clean  and  supple. — This  completes  the 
process,  and  makes  a  most  excellent  saddle  cover.  If  when  you  kill  your 
mutton  you  treat  the  skins  in  this  way,  you  can  get  more  for  the  wool  and 
skin  separately  than  disposed  of  otherwise.  Other  skins  which  you  desire  to 
cure  with  the  fur  on,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 


Sassaparilla  Mead. — Take  one  pound  of  Spanish  sassaparilla,  boil  five 
hours,  so  as  to  strain  off  two  gallons,  add  16  lbs  of  sugar,  then  put  in  about 
ten  ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  and  be  sure  that  it  is  well  dissolved;  then  try  it. 
Take  half  a  wineglass  of  the  syrup  in  a  half-pint  tumbler,  fill  it  three-quar- 
ters full  of  ice  water,  and  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  powders,  and  stir  it 
well,  and  if  it  does  not  foam  as  much  as  you  like,  put  in  a  little  more  of  the 
acid,  and  try  it  again.  You  will  not  find  any  trouble  in  it  at  all.  If  you  like, 
you  can  flavor  it  to  suit  yourself  with  a  little  of  the  essence  of  sassafras.  If 
you  use  too  much  acid  the  drink  will  be  sour  so  as  not  to  be  pleasant. 

This  is  equal  to  any  mead  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  it  is  a  very 
good  beverage  for  warm  weather;  if  you  want  it  rich  and  thick,  you  can  have 
it  so  by  making  one  gallon  of  the  tea  in  the  place  of  two,  and  add  eight 
pounds  of  sugar  and  acid  in  proportion. 

The  price  is  about  sixty-two  or  seventy  cents  a  pound  for  the  acid,  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  soda  powders.  Ed. 

Paste  for  Sharpening  Razors.  Take  one  ounce  of  pulverized  oxide  of 
tin,  and  mix  with  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  ac- 
id to  form  a  paste.  Rub  it  over  the  strap,  and  when  dry,  a  little  watter  may 
be  added.     It  gives  a  fine  edge  to  a  razor. 
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Salt  for  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Editor  : — Last  fall  I  purchased  an  acre  of 
land,  with  about  one  hundred  fruit  trees  on  it.  The  land  is  a  sandy  soil, 
which  some  people  consider  of  but  little  value  this  season,  as  it  has  been  very 
dry.  Last  spring  I  spread  on  five  bushels  of  salt  among  the  trees.  I  mixed 
three  bushels  of  salt  with  manure,  and  put  one  shovel  full  around  each  tree. 
The  trees  have  grown  more  this  year  than  for  three  years  before.  They  have 
not  suffered  with  the  drought,  as  trees  have  in  other  places.  I  planted  it 
with  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  dry  weather  has  not  injured  them  at  all. 
I  think  that  salt  is  better  than  ashes  or  lime,  for  it  produces  both  moisture  and 
richness,  and  it  keeps  off  all  kinds  of  insects,  worms  and  borers  that  destrov 
the  peach  tree.  Gorge  W.Maynard. 

Andover.  Aug.  12. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor.  Our  correspondent  is  not  sufficiently  particu- 
lar. He  mixed  three  bushels  of  salt  with  manure,  and  put  it  around  the 
trees.  He  does  not  say  whether  he  applied  it  close  to  the  trees  or  spread  it 
around  some  distance.  The  quantity  would  be  about  one  quart  to  a  tree, 
and  if  applied  to  the  tree  or  near  it,  there  would  be  danger  of  killing  it.  It 
appears  that  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  applied  was  eight  bushels,  which  a- 
mount  may  be  used  to  advantage  for  most  kinds  of  trees  and  vegetables. — 
Cultivator. 


Use  of  Salt  for  Celery.  The  Gardiner's  Chronicle  recommends  the  use 
of  salt  as  manure  for  Celery,  to  be  applied  by  watering  the  plants  with  weak 
brine.  It  says  that  the  growth  will  be  thereby  greatly  promoted.  The  ex- 
periment is  worth  trying,  but  care  must  be  used  not  to  apply  too  much  ;  and 
as  no  exact  directions  are  given,  it  must  be  settled  by  experiments.  Gene- 
see Farmer. 


To  Destroy  Thistles,  Fern  and  Coltsfoot.  Having  once  a  pasture 
field  that  seemed  one  entire  bed  of  common  thistles,  and  having  occasion  to 
cart  manure  across  it  to  another  field,  I  observed  all  the  thistles  completely 
killed  wherever  the  cart  went  ;  I  therefore  set  to  and  rolled  the  whole  field 
with  a  cast-iron  roller,  once  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  twice  in  the  be- 
ginninning  of  June.  The  field  has  been  free  from  thistles  ever  since. 
Fern  and  coltsfoot  I  have  exterminated  in  the  same  way.  [London 
Hort   Reg. 


Cherry  Leaves  poison  to  Cattle.  We  suspect  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  leaves  of  the  common  cherry  tree,  taken  from  the  tree  and 
dried,  are  highly  poisonous  to  cattle.  On  Monday  of  last  week,  a  valuable 
cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Samuel  Dudley  of  Petersham,  browsed  some  leaves 
from  a  black  cherry  tree  which  had  that  day  been  cut  down.  In  half  an 
hour  she  was  found  to  be  much  swollen  up,  and  soon  after  died.  On  taking 
off  her  skin,  the  flesh  was  found  to  be  strongly  scented  with  cherry  leaves. 
It  is  well  that  farmers  should  be  cautious  in  this  matter. — Barre  Gazette. 


A  Nfw  Dish.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  states  that  by  par- 
ing, quartering  and  boiling  cucumbers,  a  dish  may  be  obtained  in  every  re- 
spect similar  to  asparagus — in  other  words,  dress  the  cucumbers  in  the  same 
way  that  you  do  asparagus,  and  you  will  have  a  dish  in  no  way  inferior  to 
this  luxurious  article.  

An  Old  One.  There  is  a  turtle  in  East  Middleborough  more  than  100 
years  old. — It  was  caught  and  marked  in  1747  by  John    Williams,    and    has 
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been  seen  and  marked  at  different  times  since.     This  year  it  was   taken   by 
Jonathan  Soule. 


To  Prevent  Hydrophobia.  The  saliva  of  the  mad  dog,  has  the  proper- 
ty, when  inserted  under  the  skin,  of  communicating  hydrophobia  to  other  an- 
imals, and  to  man.  M.  Coster  has  been  able,  by  the  use  of  Cholorine,  to 
decompose  this  deadly  poison,  and  render  it  harmless,  preventing  the  ap- 
proach of  hydrophopia  in  animals  bitten  by  dogs  decidedly  rabid.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  experiment  on  which  this  statement 
is  predicated. 

From  this  the  most  important  practical  results  follow  : 

Make  a  strong  wash  by  dissolving  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  chloruret  of 
lime  in  a  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  instantly  and  repeatedly  bathe  the  part 
bitten.  The  poison  will  in  this  way  be  decomposed.  It  has  proved  suc- 
cessful when  applied  within  six  hours  after  the  animal  has  been  bitten. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  power  of  Cholorine,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
for,  that  it  may  prove  an  antidote  to  every  case  of  poison,  provided  it  be  ap- 
plied in  season,  and  before  the  system  is  fatally  affected. 

It  appears  highly  probable  that  hydrogen,  from  its  being  the  lightest  and 
most  subtle  of  all  known  ponderable  bodies,  may  enter  into  the  composition 
of  such  active  agents  as  poison,  Fontana  examined  the  poison  of  the  viper 
of  other  animals,  but  we  know  not  whether,  as  in  prussic  acid,  hydrogen  is 
the  active  principle.  In  the  present  No.  it  appears  that  Cholorine  destroyed 
the  effect  of  prussic  acid,  the  most  active  poison  known,  even  after  it  had 
gone  far  towards  producing  death.  It  is  therefore  credible,  that  it  may  de- 
stroy other  poison,  having  a  similar  constitution  ;  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand the  modus  operandi  in  such  cases  ;  for  Cholorine  takes  hydrogen  from 
every  combination,  and  of  course  destroys  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
compound.  Prussic  acid  itself  consists  of  nothing  but  the  ordinary  elements 
of  animal  matter,  such  as  are  daily  used  for  food  ;  but  in  the  acid  they  are 
combined  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  withdrawing  of  hydogen  from  it,  at 
once  subverts  the  combination,  and  renders  it  harmless. 

The  practical  use  which  we  would  make  of  the  facts  which  we  know,  and 
of  the  theoretical  views  which  we  entertain  is  that  Chloride  of  Lime  should 
be  kept  in  every  family  ready  for  instant  use  in  the  multiplied  cases  in 
which  it  is  applicable. — Sillimaji's  Journal. 


To  Clean  Kid  Gloves.  We  quote  the  following  recipe  for  this  purpose, 
from  the  papers  : — "  Take  a  peice  of  flannel,  moistened  with  a  little  milk, 
rub  it  on  a  cake  of  nice  hard  soap,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  soiled  part  of  the 
glove.  As  soon  as  you  have  removed  the  dirt,  rub  the  spot  with  a  dry  piece 
of  flannel.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  gloves  too  wet." 

Chloride  of  Lime.  The  disinfecting  properties  of  this  article  are  uni- 
versally known  ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  a 
large  spoonful  of  it  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  water,  and  poured  into  vessels  to  be 
used  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  will  completely  prevent  any  disagreeable 
odor. — Ex. 


Soap  for  Killing  Borers  in  Trees.  S.  S.  Green,  Esq.  of  East  Cam- 
bridge, has  made  an  experiment  with  this  article.  He  has  in  his  garden  a 
fine  white  ash  tree,  which  was  full  of  the  worms  so  fatal  to  our  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees.     He  covered  every  place  on  the  tree  which  appeared  to   be 
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wounded  by  them,  with  common  hard  soab,  nicely  rubbed  into  the  places 
where  the  borer  seemed  to  have  entered.  During  the  rains  of  this  week, 
the  soap  dissolved  and  penetrated  to  the  worms,  which  forced  them  out  by 
scores,  causing  their  death.  We  think  this  the  best  remedy  yet  discovered 
for  destroying  these  nuisances  to  gardens  and  orchards. —  Olive  Branch. 


Itch  Ointment.  The  following  I  know  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
Itch,  although  it  may  be  rather  disagreeable.  Take  two  thirds  of  a  tea-cup 
of  Tar,  a  pound  of  lard,  and  three  ounces  of  sulpher,  and  simmer  them  to- 
gether fifteen  minutes.  Take  about  a  table-spoonful  of  sulpher  two  or  three 
nights  before  using  the  ointment  and  apply  it  on  going  to  bed,  thoroughly  to 
cover  every  part  of  the  body,  and  sleep  in  some  old  shirts  and  sheets  and 
wash  up  the  next  morning,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  not  be  troub- 
led any  longer  with  the  Itch.  This  remedy  is  not  half  so  bad  as  many  would 
imagine. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Whitney  gives  the  following  prescription,  which  strikes  my 
mind  very  favorably,  and  certainly  it  is  much  more  agreeable,  and  deserves 
a  trial. 

"Take  one  gallon  ot  alcohol,  one  pound  of  gum  myrrh  pounded  fine,  and 
one  ounce  of  cayenne  pepper,  (the  common  red  pepper  will  answer.)  Put 
the  alcohol  into  a  jug  that  will  hold  about  two  gallons,  and  the  myrrh  and  pep- 
per to  it,  and  shake  or  stir  them  well  together  Then  put  a  kettle  of  water 
over  the  fire  and  set  the  jug  upright  in  it,  with  the  cork  out.  In  this  situa- 
tion let  the  water  and  the  alcohol,  boil,  about  half  an  hour.  Then  take  the 
jug  out,  and  when  it  becomes  cool  and  settled,  strain  it  off  from  the  myrrh 
and  pepper,  and  add  to  the  alcohol  as  much  spirits  of  turpentine  as  there  is 
of  the  alcohol  after  being  boiled.  Mix  it  well  by  shaking,  and  it  is  rea- 
dy for  use,  to  be  put  on  night  and  morning,  always  shaking  the  vial  before 
using  it.  This  cures  when  nothing  else  will,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  ta- 
king cold." 


Wild  Turnip,  [latin  name,  Leontodon  Taraxawani.~\  Indian  Turnip, 
March  Turnip,  Dragon  Root,  Wake  Robin  or  Cockoo  Paint.  It  is  well 
known  by  some  of  these  names  to  every  one.  I  am  very  respectfully  informed 
by  a  gentleman  in  Dorchester,  that  it  is  a  perfect  cure  for  horses  that  are 
wind-broken.  The  manner  of  using  it  is  to  put  one  table-spoonful  of  it,  gra- 
ted or  pounded  fine,  into  two  quarts  of  meal  twice  a  day.  It  is  also  a  valua- 
ble remedy  in  cases  of  colic,  giving  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  powders  at  a  time. 
It  is  also  thought  to  be  very  good  in  low  stages  of  the  Typhus  Fever. 

The  powdered  root  may  be  taken  in  molasses  or  milk,  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  It  is  also  recommended  to  bruise  the  roots  and  stalks  at  the  same 
time  for  scrofulous  swellings.  If  the  root  be  dry  it  may  be  boiled  soft  in  wat- 
er, and  add  slippery  elm  for  a  poultice.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  valuable 
medicine  to  remove  pains  of  scrofulous  swellings. 

To  Perfume  Clothes.  Take  cloves,  cedar,  and  rhubarb,  of  each,  one 
ounce;  pulverize,  and  sprinkle  them  in  a  box  or  chest,  where  they  will  cre- 
ate a  most  beautiful  scent,  and  preserve  the  apparel  against  moths. 

Shining  black  Ink.  Take  eight  ounces  of  the  best  blue  gall  nuts,  four 
ounces  of  copperas,  (green  vitriol,  Roman  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron,) 
and  two  ounces  of  clear  gum  arabic.  Pulverize  in  an  iron  mortar,  put  it  into 
a  stone  bottle,  and  add  three  pints  of  clear  rain  water;  shake  it  three  or  four 
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times  a  day,  for  seven  days;  then  drain  it  offgently  into  another  stone  bottle 
which  place  in  an  airy  situation  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  foul  or  mothery. 

Indellible  Ink  for  marking  linen.  Take  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
(lunar  caustic,)  dissolve  it  in  a  glass  mortar  in  double  its  weight  of  pure  wat- 
er, and  add  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid;  this  is  the  ink.  In  another  glass  vessel 
dissolve  a  drachm  of  salt  of  tartar  in  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  water;  this  is 
the  liquid  with  which  the  linen  is  wet  previously  to  the  application  of  the  ink. 

To  Extract  grease  spots  from  silks  and  colored  muslins.  Scrape 
French  chalk,  put  it  on  the  grease  spot,  and  hold  it  near  the  fire  or  over  a 
warm  iron,  or  water-plate  filled  with  boiling  water.  The  grease  will  melt  and 
the  chalk  absorb  it,  brush  or  rub  off  the  chalk  and  repeat  if  necessary. 

Excellent  Ginger  Wine.  Put  into  a  boiler  ten  gallons  of  water,  and 
fifteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar;  the  whites  of  six  or  eight  eggs  well  beaten  and 
strained;  mix  all  well  together  while  cold.  When  it  boils  skim  it  well,  put 
in  a  half  a  pound  of  common  white  ginger,  and  boil  it  twenty  minutes.  Have 
ready  the  rinds  of  seven  lemons,  cut  very  thin,  and  pour  the  hot  liquor  on 
them;  when  cool  put  it  into  your  cask,  with  two  spoonsful  of  yeast;  put  a 
quart  of  the  warm  liquor  on  two  ounces  isinglass  shavings,  shake  it  well, 
then  put  it  in  the  barrel.  Next  day  stop  the  barrel  up,  and  in  three  weeks 
bottle  it,  and  in  two  or  three  months  you  will  have  a  most  delicious  liquor. 


I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  that  have  obtained  subscribers  in  the 
southern  and  western  states  as  well  as  in  New  England,  for  the  interest  they 
have  taken  in  behalf  of  this  paper,  and  I  wish  still  to  obtain  their  assistance 
in  forwarding  subscriptions  for  the  paper;  any  one  that  wishes  to  obtain  sub- 
scribers can  have  the  agency  if  they  will  get  any  evangelical  clergyman  to 
give  them  a  certificate,  showing  that  they  are  responsible  individuals,  and  at 
the  same  time  sending  me  a  line  to  that  effect. 

To  destroy  the  Fly  on  Turnips.  As  the  turnips  come  up,  sow  recently 
slacked  lime  upon  them.     It  is  an  infallible  protection. 

Eye-Water — for  weak  and  inflamed  eyes.  Take  sugar  of  lead,  gun-pow- 
der, and  white  vitriol, a  middling  sized  tea-spoon  a  little  rounding  full  of  each 
article,  put  them  into  a  quart  of  rain  or  soft  water,  shake  it  several  times  a 
day,  then  let  it  settle;  pour  it  off  perfectly  clear,  then  put  a  phial  full  into 
the  pocket;  put  a  little  into  the  hand,  and  bathe  the  eyes  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  I  have  used  this  remedy  in  a  great  variety  of  cases  of  weak  an  in- 
flamed eyes  with  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  It  does  not  cause  any  pain 
or  smarting,  much  more  than  cold  water.  The  patient  must  be  sure  to  put  it 
in  so  as  to  have  it  go  under  the  eye-lids,  or  it  will  do  no  good.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  the  patient  requires  some  kind  of  physic.  I  have  always  found  my 
Liverwort  Pills  to  haxe  the  most  desirable  effect,  as  they  serve  to  work  off 
the  inflamation  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

The  story  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  happened  last  February,  and  it  is 
well  known  to  those  that  resided  at  Lille.  It  is  a  drama,  natural  and  simple 
— a  true  story,  without  exageration  or  extenuation — in  which  two  children, 
the  one  eleven,  and  the  other  twelve,  are  the  heroes.  Alas  for  the  times  in 
which  we  live!  men  are  degraded,  uncharitable,  and  unfeeling.  It  is  in  the 
lives  of  children,  we  occasionally  see  examples  of  courage,  virtue,  and  devo- 
tedness. 

Of  all  seasons  the  most  distressing  to  the  poor,  is  winter;  fresh  privations 
are  ever  arising,  as  the  green  foliage  is  replaced  with  flakes  of  snow — as  the 
hard  frost  penetrates  and  reigns  around.  The  poor  tremble  and  shake  in 
their  scanty  clothing — the  east  wind  penetrates  their  miserable  habitation — 
whilst  their  fireside  is  scarcely  heated  by  the  bit  of  smoky  and  blackened 
wood. 

Pierre  Durand,  an  honest  mason  of  Lille,  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  for  his  laborious  habits,  probity,  and  good  conduct.  He  was  left  a  wid- 
ower, with  two  young  children — the  eldest,  James,  being  only  twelve,  and 
Louisa  not  eleven.  When  deprived  of  his  wife,  Durand's  house  was  kept  in 
order  and  neatness. 

James  used  to  accompany  his  father,  and  Louisa  remained  in  doors,  busi- 
ly employed  in  the  household  affairs.  For  some  time  the  good  mason  was 
happy  and  contented — for  he  had  sufficient  for  his  own  wants,  and  those  of  his 
children.  But  a  change  took  place. — Winter  came,  with  its  terrible  cold  and 
severity,  which  stopped  the  employment  of  the  poor  mason,  and  with  that, 
disappeared  the  means  of  procuring  daily  bread.  Durand  was  forced  to  sell, 
piece  by  piece,  the  little  he  possessed;  and  whilst  he  had  a  coat  to  sell,  or 
any  furniture  to  dispose  of,  his  children  neither  suffered  hunger  nor  cold. 
The  room,  however,  soon  became  empty;  also  the  cupboard.  The  cold  was 
very  severe,  and  the  children  were  perishing  with  hunger.  One  thing  re- 
mained. The  brave  father  hesitated  not,  but  took  off  part  of  his  clothes,  cov- 
ered his  children,  and  fasted,  in  order  to  give  them  bread.  But  he  was  not 
able  to  remain  thus;  exhausted  by  privations  of  all  kinds,  wasted  by  grief, 
tortured  by  cold  and  hunger,  Durand  became  ill.  The  poor  children  wres- 
tled with  courage  and  self-denial,  and  endeavored  to  hide  their  tears  in  smiles, 
as  they  spoke  of  hope  to  their  father.  James  and  Louisa  thought  then  of  the 
means  by  which  they  could  procure  food  to  enable  them  to  relieve  their  fa- 
ther, who,  without  assistance,  would  inevitably  die.  Every  evening,  when 
their  father  slept,  they  left  his  bedside,  near  which  they  always  watched,  and 
went  gently  to  the  street  door,  closed  it  cautiously  after  them,  and  quickly 
ran  to  a  quarter  of  the  town  where  they  were  entirely  unknown.  They 
then  placed  themselves  under  a  window  which  they  saw  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  where  a  number  of  persons  had  assembled  for  pleasure,  and  began  to 
sing — their  little  voices  shaking  with  cold — one  of  those  songs  which  in  hap- 
pier times  they  had  learned  from  their  mother.  Sometimes  a  window  was 
rudely  opened,  and  a  piece  of  money  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  little  children,  who 
eargerly  picked  it  up  with  tears  of  joy;  but  often  they  passed  long  hours 
without  getting  any  thing;  then  they  returned  mournfully  to  their  father,  for 
they  knew  they  were  not  able  to  give  him  anything;  their  only  thoughts  be- 
ing on  him.     All  at  length  seemed  to  abandon  them,  and  to  conspire  against 
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them.  Their  father  was  recovering,  but  they  had  no  bread  to  give  him,  nor 
had  they  means  of  procuring  a  warm  drink.  James,  in  despair,  went  and 
sung  before  all  the  coffee-houses  and  public  places,  but  all  was  in  vain — he 
only  met  with  epithets  and  menacing  words  and  gestures,  which  caused  him 
to  return  in  tears  to  his  sister,  who  had  remained  in  silence  by  her  father's 
bedside. 

Twice  had  James  and  Louisa  returned  without  anything;  and  the  third 
evening,  on  leaving  the  house,  James  declared  he  would  not  return  without 
something  to  relieve  his  dear  father.  But  alas!  this  evening  passed  as  the 
two  preceding  ones.  Repulsed  by  all,  irritated,  wounded  to  the  heart  by 
man's  hard-heartedness,  James  took  a  resolution,  for  which  only  extreme 
poverty  could  plead  an  excuse. 

11  See,"  said  he  to  his  sister,  "  see  the  abundance  of  bread  in  that  shop! 
The  owner  refused  me  a  morsel,  the  parting  with  which  could  little  injure 
him,  and  would  have  been  the  means  of  preventing  our  father  from  starvation. 
I  will  have  some." 

"  But  it  would  be  stealing,"  said  Louisa,  turning  quite  pale. 

"  That's  true,"  replied  he;  "  it's  a  dreadful  crime;  but  then  we  must  not 
see  our  poor  father  die — him  whom  we  love  so  much — who  was  always  so 
kind  to  us." 

"No,  no — they  will  put  you  in  prison, "Louisa  said,  trembling. 

,c  So  much  the  better — there  will  be  one  less  to  support;  and  then  I  can 
tell  every  body  that  my  father  is  dying  with  hunger,  and  they  will  come  to 
succor  him.  Perhaps  I  shall  soon  have  a  little  money,  and  then  I  will  pay 
for  the  bread.  But  they  must  not  take  both  of  us;  it  would  cause  our  father 
to  grieve  too  much,  if  he  lost  both.  Listen  to  what  I  am  going-  to  say,  Louisa. 
I  will  contrive  to  secure  one  of  those  loaves;  you  must  take  it  from  me,  then 
fly  home.  I  will  immediately  make  a  noise,  confess  that  I  am  the  thief,  and 
will  be  arrested;  but  you  will  be  out  of  danger." 

"  Poor  Louisa  cried  bitterly  at  hearing  James  speak  thus.  "  It  would  be 
better,"  she  said,  "  if  I  were  arrested;  you  will  be  more  useful  to  father." 

"No,"  said  James,  "  you  could  not  speak  to  the  gendarmes,  and  they, 
perhaps,  might  hurt  you.  Go;  do  not  cry,  my  dear  little  sister — kiss  me,  it 
will  give  me  courage;  I  requre  it,  for  I  know  I  am  not  doing  right. — When 
father  hears  what  I  have  done,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  much  grieved.  But  I 
cannot  see  him  starve;  no!  no!" 

There  was  a  broken  pane  of  glass  in  the  window,  and  James  succeeded  in 
extracting  a  loaf,  which  he  gave  to  his  sister,  who  fled  according  to  direction. 
A  noise  which  James  made  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  inside;  who, 
perceiving  that  they  had  been  robbed,  cried  out,  "  Catch  the  thief!"  James 
who  had  made  a  resemblance  of  running  away,  was  soon  secured;  but  when 
poor  Louisa  observed  her  brother  going  to  prison,  she  ran  to  the  baker's 
shop,  and  throwing  the  loaf  on  the  counter,  declared  herself  the  thief,  and 
that  they  had  unjustly  arrested  her  innocent  brother.  It  was  a  scene  at  once 
lamentable,  yet  worthy  of  admiration,  to  see  those  poor  children  disputing 
who  was  the  thief.  The  spectators  of  the  touching  scene  were  moved  to  pity 
by  the  little  creatures;  and  when  the  magistrate  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
occurrence,  arrived,  the  accusors  of  James  and  his  sister  had  become  their 
friends.  The  worthy  magistrate,  besides  restoring  them  to  liberty,  raised  a 
subscription,  which  was  immediately  carried  to  the  brave  Durand,  who  was 
thus  saved  from  the  horrors  and  misery  of  starvatien.  This  act  of  devoted- 
ness  was  soon  known  throughout  the  town ;  and  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
benefiting  these  heroic  children,  and  helping  the  father.     Durand  soon  after- 
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wards  recovered,  procured  work,  and  is  now  enjoying,  surrounded  by  his 
loving  son  and  daughter,  the  happiness  due  to  the  industrious,  which  was 
the  result  of  filial  affection. 


CRUELTY  TO  BRUTES 

A   man  of  kindness  to  his   beast  is  kind, 
But  brutal  actions  show  a  brutal  mind  ; 
Remember,  he  who  made  thee,  made  the  brute — 
Who  gave  thee  speech  and  reason,  formed  him  mute. 

He  can't  complain  ;  but  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Beholds  thy  cruelty — He  hears  his  cry  ; 
He  was  designed  thy  servant,  not  thy  drudge, 
And  know  that  his  Creator  is   thy  judge. 


The  Yankee  in  Main  Street.  "I  calculate  I  couldn't  drive  a  trade 
with  you  today,"  said  a  true  specimen  of  the  yankee  pedlar,  as  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  a  merchant  in  Main  street. 

11 1  calculate  you  calculate  about  right,  for  you  cannot,"  was  the  sneering 
reply. 

"  Wal'  I  geuss  you  needn't  get  huffy  about  it.  Now  here's  a  dozen  real 
genuine  rasor  strops  worth  two  dollars  and  a  half — you  may  have  em  for 
two  dollars." 

"  I  tell  you,  I  dont  want  any  of  your  trash  ;  so  you  had  better  be   going." 

"Wal'  now,  I  declare  !  I'll  bet  you  five  dollars  if  you  make  me  an 
offer  for  them  are  strops  we'll  have  a  trade  yet." 

"Done  !"  replied  the  merchant,  placing  his  money  in  the  hand  of  a  by- 
stander. The  yankee  deposited  the  like  sum — when  the  merchant  offered 
him  a  Picayune  for  the  strops. 

"  They'rs  yourn,"  said  the  yankee,  as  he  quietly  fob'd  the  stakes. 
"  But,"  he  added,  with  great  apparent  honesty,"  I  calculate  a  joke's  a  joke, 
and  if  you  dont  want  them  strops,  I'll  trade  back." 

The  merchant's  countanance  brightened. : — "  You  are  not  so  bad  a  chap, 
after  all  ;  here  are  the  strops — give  me  the  money." 

There  it  is,  said  the  yankee  as  he  received  the  strops,  and  passed  over  the 
picayune  "  A  trade's  a  trade — and  now  you're  wide  awake  in  earnest,  I 
guess  the  next  time  you  trade  with  that  are  pic,  you'll  do  a  leltle  better  than 
to  buy  razor  strops." 

And  away  walked  the  pedlar  with  his  strops  and  wager,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  laughing  crowd. — St.  Louis  Ariel. 

SYMPATHY. 

The  following  important  subject,  selected  from  the  Operatives  Magazine, 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  individual.  It  is  the  great  chararteristic 
of  a  Christian,  and  it  embraces  the  true  philanthropy  of  every  feeling  and 
tender  heart,  and  truly  it  fulfills  the  example  of  our  Savior  while  on  earth  in 
doing  good  to  others. 

Sympathy.  "  Among  the  few  things  that  cheer  the  taveller  as  he  moves 
wearily  along  life's  uneven  pathway,  nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  the  voice  of 
sympathy  from  a  fellow  sojourner.  The  burden  which  he  sustains  seems  les- 
sened of  half  its  oppressive  weight,  by  the  feeling  that  another  cares  for  him, 
and  in  spirit  shares  it  with  him,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  pursue  with  greater 
alacrity,  his  course  through  this  "  vale  of  tears."  But  alas  !  sympathy  is  a 
rear  thing  to  be  met  with.     The  multitude,  eagerly  pressing  after  their  own 
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pleasure,  wealth,  or  aggrandizemeut,  forget,  or  give  no  heed  to  the  ancient 
injunction  :  'Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,'  And  often  does  the  wayfarer, 
when  well  nigh  sinking  beneath  his  load,  as  he  looks  around  for  some  kind- 
ly hand  to  render  assistance,  read  in  the  cold  glance  and  repulsive  tone,  the 
reply,  'Let  every  one  bear  his  own  burdens.' 

Sympathy,  to  be  welcome,  should  be  cheerful,  and  should  come  without 
being  sought.  Yet,  when  in  the  vicissitudes  of  every  day,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  ask  some  slight  favors  or  personal  assistance,  how  freezing  to  see 
the  countenance  become  clouded,  and  assume  an  appearance  of  abstrac- 
tion as  deep  and  settled  as  though  the  question  proposed  had  been  some 
difficult  matehmatical  problem.  And  then,  perhaps,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  subjuct  in  all  its  bearings,  the  answer  is  hes- 
itatingly fore ed  out,  ■  Why,  yes,  /  suppose  I  can.'  Oh,  an  abrupt  refusal 
were  a  thousand  times  more  welcome  than  such  acquisence.. 

The  poet  spake  truly  when  he  said,  ■  There's  a  language  that's  mute, 
there's  a  silence  that  speaks,'  for  who  has  not  felt  the  sweet  eloquence  of  a 
sympathizing  look  ?  When  the  fountains  of  the  soul  has  become  congealed 
with  the  ice  of  indifFerenee  and  neglect,  a  smile,  or  even  a  look  will  often 
fall  like  a  sunbeam  upon  it  and  cause  the  warm  and  tender  emotions  to  gush 
forth  as  rejoicingly  as  the  mountain  streamlet  at  the  return  of  spring. 

The  sympathy  of  others  is  necessary  to  our  happiness.  Should  not,  then, 
ours  be  ever  ready  for  all  ?  I  say,  for  all,  for  who  is  there  unworthy  of  our 
sympathy  ?  The  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  degraded,  are  all  brethren  of  the 
same  family,  and  it  is  no  intrinsic  merit  which  has  raised  us  sbove  them. 
Let  not  then  the  sorrowing  be  utterly  cast  down  down  by  our  unkindness; 
let  not  those  who  have  wandered  be  betrayed  into  still  greater  error  by  our 
neglect  and  indifference — let  us  seek  to  exemplify  all  the  gentle  charities  of 
life,  that  with  us  the  stranger  and  the  orphan  may  feel  themselves  at  home 
and  befriended — the  weak  and  the  erring  be  strengthened  and  encouraged  in 
the  right  ways  by  our  kindly  influence,  and  the  world  be  made  happier  for 
our  having  lived. 

But  what  a  glorieus  example  we  have  in  this  respect  !  While  upon  earth, 
our  Savior  ever  manifested  the  deepest  sympathyfor  the  sorrows  of  mortals. 
He  would  commiserate  with,  and  assist  the  most  despised  of  earth's  chil- 
dren, and  even  now,  exalted  as  he  is  on  high,  he  is  "  touched  with  the  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities."  Let  us  follow  in  his  blessed  footsteps,  and  then  will 
our  lives  be  influenced  truly  by  that  charity  which  ■  seeketh  not  her  own.' 

Stella. 


Cooking  a  Husband.  Many  of  our  married  lady  readers  are  not  aware 
how  a  good  husband  ought  to  be  cooked  so  as  to  make  a  good  dish  of  him. 
We  have  lately  seen  a  recipe  in  an  English  paper,  contributed  by  one 
"Mary,"  which  points  out  the  modus  operandi  of  preparing  and  cooking  a 
husband.  Mary  states  that  many  good  husbands  are  spoiled  in  cooking. 
Some  women  go  about  it  as  if  their  lords  were  bladders,  and  "blow  them 
up."  Others  keep  them  constantly  in  hot  water,  while  others  freeze  them 
by  conjugal  coldness.  Some  smother  them  in  the  hottest  beds  of  contention 
and  variance,  and  keep  them  in  pickle  all  their  lives.  These  women  always 
serve  them  up  in  sauce.  Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  husbands  will  be 
tender  and  good,  managed  in  this  way,  but  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
delicious  when  preserved.  Mary  points  out  the  manner  thus  : — "  Get  ajar, 
called  the  jar  of  cheerfullness,  (which,  by  the   by,    all   good   wives  have   at 
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hand.)  Being  placed  in  it,  set  him  near  the  fire  of  conjugal  love,  let  the 
fire  be  pretty  hot,  and  the  heat  constant  and  regular.  Cover  him  over  with 
quantities  of  affection,  kindness  and  subjection.  Keep  plenty  of  those  things 
by  you  and  be  very  attentive  to  supply  the  place  of  any  that  may  waste  by 
evaporation,  or  any  other  cause.  Garnish  with  modest,  becoming  familiari- 
ty, and  innocent  pleasantry,  and  if  you  add  kisses  or  other  confectionaries, 
accompany  them  with  a  sufficient  secrecy  ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  add 
a  little  prudence  and  moderation. —  Cheshire  Republican. 

THE  WAY  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  SAVE  MONEY. 

Subscribers  will  have  no  necessity  for  paying  postage  on  letters  containing 
money  for  the  "  Guide  to  Health,"  as  postmasters  are  authorized  by  law  to 
forward  them  free  of  postage.  Evere  subscriber  will  receive  his  paper  reg- 
ularly on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  A  few  of  the  back  numbers 
can  yet  be  furnished  to  new  subscribers,  and  those  who  wish  to  secure  a  com- 
plete volume  will  do  well  to  apply  soon.  The  work  is  now  permanantly  es- 
tablished, and  subscribers  who  send  us  money  may  be  sure  of  receiving  its 
full  value.  We  send  this  number  to  such  names  as  we  can  obtain,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  work;  it  is  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  binding,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  each  subscriber  will  have  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages  of  most 
valuable  information.  Each  number  contains  10  pages,  and  occasionally 
several  additional  pages  will  be  added  as  a  medium  ot  giving  notices  of  the 
principal  medicines  required  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  noticed 
in  this  work. 

We  feel  satisfied  that  nearly  all  would  wish  to  subscribe  for  the  work  did 
they  know  what  an  amount  of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  the  first  four 
numbers.     We  intend  that  future  numbers  shall  be  still  more  interesting. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  find  that  subscribers  are  genurally  pleased  with 
the  character  ofthe  work.  One  gentleman,  after  reading  a  few  pages,  and 
looking  over  the  first  four  numbers,  said,  "  I  have  already  obtained  my  dol- 
lar's worth."  Also  a  great  variety  of  recommendatory  letters  have  been  sent 
us,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  our  periodical,  but  we  cannot  spare  room  to  in- 
sert them,  because  they  would  crowd  out  more  important  matter. 

Individuals  receiving  this  paper,  are  requested  to  obtain  subscribers,  in  the 
town,  if  he  has  a  permanent  residence  in  the  place,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same  time  please  to  inform  subscribers  that  the 
office  ofthe  BOSTON  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH,  is  at  310  Washington  street, 
so  that  they  may  know  where  to  call,  or  write,  if  necessary.  The  object  of 
this  notice  is,  to  avoid  all  mistakes,  and  be  sure  that  every  individual  has 
his  paper  regularly  twice  a  month. 

Six  coppies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  five  dollars,  and  all  over  six 
eoppies  will  be  allowed  25  per  cent  off  to  agents.  I  find  that  it  is  very  easy 
for  Post  Masters  to  obtain  ten  or  twenty  subscribers  in  a  place  with  a  very 
little  trouble.  I  have  already  learned  that  many  are  quite  selfish  respecting 
this  paper  ;  they  do  not  want  persons  to  subscribe  for  the  work  for  fear  that 
they  will  obtain  the  information  which  it  contains. 

Wanted,  fifteen  or  twenty  travelling  agents,  to  obtain  subscribers  for  this 
work.  None  need  to  apply  except  such  as  can  give  a  good  recommendation 
and  security. 
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WATER  FENNEL.— Phellandrium  Jlquaticum. 

In  mucous  consumption,  genuine  pulmonary;  in  humeral  asthma;  in 
chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs;   in   chronic  catarrh;   and  in  cases    of  haemoptists. 

By  J.  F.  Daniel  Lobstein,  M.  D. 

Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Associate  Medical  Society  of  Botanic  physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  New  York. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  you  several  observations  of  different 
diseases,  in  which  I  was  very  successful,  by  employing  the  seeds  of  semen 
phellandrium.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  first  physician  who  has  introduced 
this  remedy  into  practice,  but  I  have  employed  it  in  several  cases,  and  under 
a  union  with  other  medicines,  in  which  it  was  never  employed  before. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  present  to  you,  gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Associate 
Medical  Society  of  Botanic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  a  half- 
pound  of  the  seeds  of  the  phellandrium,  so  that  if  different  members  of  the 
society  would  make  a  trial  with  that,  they  can  do  it;  and  if  your  results 
should  be  successful  as  my  results,  it  would  be  very  flattering  to  me. 

The  phillandrium  aqualicum  is  a  biennial  unbelliferous  plant,  indigenous  to 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in  ditches  and  in  low  marshy 
situations.  The  seeds  are  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  elliptical,  slightly  curv- 
ed, flat  on  one  side,  and  gibbous  on  the  other;  they  are  streaked,  and  ter- 
minate in  small  5-toothed  heads.  They  have  an  aromatic  odour,  resembling 
angelica,  and  a  strong,  spicy,  and  acrid  taste.  This  active  property  appears 
to  reside  partly  in  an  ethereal  oil,  which  they  contain  in  considerable  abund- 
ance, and  perhaps  in  part,  also,  in  more  fixed  elementary  principles.  This 
plant  is  sometimes  confounded  with  other  umbelliferous  plants,  growing*  in 
swampy  places,  particularly  with  the  sium  latifolium,  and  angustifolium,  and 
cicuta  virosa.  The  seeds  of  the  sium  augustifolium  are  more  oval,  pointed 
above,  and  terminated  with  a  small  style.  The  seeds  of  the  sium  latifolium, 
are  smaller,  more  curved,  stronger,  and  more  regularly  ribbed.  The  seeds 
of  the  cicuta  virosa  are  roundise,  gibbous,  compressed,  greenish,  and  crown- 
ed with  a  small  calyx. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  a  mild  narcotic  stimulant,  occasioning^  when 
given  in  large  doses,  vertigo,  intoxication,  and  dull  pains  in  the  head.  The 
action  of  this  remedy  appears  particularly  directed  upon  the  pulmonary  or- 
gans; it  promotes  expectoration,  lessens  cough,  and  improves  the  morbid  se- 
cretions of  the  bronchia.  Hufeland  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  effects 
of  this  remedy  in  phthisis  pituitosa,  or  mucous  consumption,  in  which  he  gave 
it  in  doses  of  20  grains,  three  times  a  day.  It  is  also  much  commended  for 
its  power  in  phthisis,  by  Jahn,  Stem,  and  Nebel.     Burdach,  in  his  excellent 
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work  on  the  materia  medica,  speaking  of  the  medicinal  powers  of  this  article, 
says,  "  so  long  as  the  substance  of  the  lungs  has  as  yet  not  suffered  any  ma- 
terial disorganization  from  ulceration,  or  in  what  has  been  called  phthisis 
pitvitosa,  the  phcllandrium  aquaticum  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  remedies." 
This  medicine  is  also  higly  recommended  in  chronic  bronchitis;  in  weakness 
of  t lie  lungs;  and  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections,  arising  from  pneumonia; 
as  well  as  in  phthisis,  depending  on  suppressed  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  rheu- 
matic affections  of  the  breast.  It  has  been  also  employed  with  much  benefit 
in  humeral  asthma,  and  in  chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs.  Some  physicians  ad- 
vise it  to  be  given  in  union  with  the  extract  of  circuta;  but  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, I  have  found  it  to  answer  best  when  exhibited  in  combination  with  pulv. 
gum  arabic  aud  saccharum  lactis.  Having  stated,  in  a  general  way,  the 
diseases  in  which  this  article  has  been  found  particularly  useful,  I  will  now 
relate  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  in  relation  to  its 
remedical  powers. 

I  have  employed  this  remedy  in  four  cases  of  mucous  consumption,  in  two 
of  humoral  asthma;  in  one  of  chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs;  in  three  of  phthisis 
ulcerosa,  or  genuine  pulmonary  consumption;  in  three  of  chronic  catarrh, 
and  in  two  cases  of  haemoptisis. 

Case  1.  The  first  case  of  mucous  consumption  in  which  I  prescribed  this 
remedy,  occured  in  Strasburg,  in  France.  The  patient  was  a  middled  aged 
woman;  she  had  taken  various  remedies  for  her  complaint,  before  I  saw  her, 
and  was,  at  the  time  I  first  prescribed  for  her,  exceedingly  reduced.  Her 
cough  was  at  times,  very  violent,  attended,  occasionally,  with  a  copious  and 
tenaceous  expectoration.  She  was  much  emaciated,  and  affected  with  symp- 
toms of  dyspepsia;  a  slight  paroxyism  of  fever  supervened  every  afternoon, 
and  the  night  sweats  were  sometimes  very  profuse.  On  being  first  called  to 
her,  I  ordered  such  remedies  as  I  thought  calculated  to  mitigate  the  cough, 
from  which  she  derived  temporary  benefit.  After  having  continued  for  a 
few  weeks,  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  demulcents  and  expectorants,  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  I  prescribed  the  semen  phellandrium,  in  union  with  sac- 
charum lactis  and  gum  arabic,  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains  of  the  former,  and 
twenty  of  each  of  the  other  two  articles,  three  times  a  day.  After  having 
used  this  medicine  about  fourteen  days,  she  was  evidently  better;  the  fever 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  cough  was  much  less  violent,  and 
accompanied  by  a  much  easier  and  better  expectoration.  Under  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  medicine,  she  gradually  recovered  more  and  more  strength; 
her  appetite  became  good,  and  in  about  six  weeks  she  was  so  well  as  not  to 
require  any  further  attendance. 

Case  2.  This,  also,  was  a  case  of  consumption,  in  a  young  woman  of 
Strasburg.  She  contracted  her  disease  from  an  imprudent  exposure  to  a 
cold  atmosphere,  immediately  after  having  over-heated  herself  by  dancing. 
She  was  at  first  affected  by  a  dry  cough,  which  she  neglected,  until,  becom- 
ing weak,  and  troubled  with  night-sweats,  with  increased  coughing,  she  re- 
quested my  attendance.  I,  at  first,  prescribed  a  mixture,  composed  of  Ker- 
mes'  mineral,  gum  arabic,  and  sugar,  when  the  cough  and  expectoration 
were  considerably  improved.  The  expectoration,  however,  soon  became  ex- 
ceedingly copious  and  emaciating,  with  great  debility,  ensued.  I  now  pre- 
scribed the  semen  phellandrium,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  pa- 
tient gradually  recover  under  its  use. 

I  have  since  prescribed  this  remedy  in  two  other  cases  of  this  variety   of 
pulmonary  disease,  and  with  the  happiest  effects. 

Case  3.     The  first  case  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  ulcerosa,    in    which   I    em- 
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ployed  this  article,  was  in  a  woman  at  Strasburg.  She  had  been  laboring 
under  the  disease  for  several  years,  and  had  undergone  various  treatments 
for  her  disease.  She  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  mother  of  three 
children.  I  found  her  very  emaciated,  with  frequent  and  troublesome  cough, 
attended  with  a  copious  purulent  expectoration;  she  had  regular  exacerba- 
tions of  fever;  a  small,  tense,  and  frequent  pulse,  and  experienced  debilita- 
ting night-sweats.  Scarcely  any  hopes  of  recovery  were  entertained  by  her 
friends,  or  indeed  by  myself. 

Being  requested,  however,  to  prescribe  for  her,  I  put  her  upon  the  use 
of  the  phellandrium  aquaticum,  and  in  the  course  of  about  four  months  she 
was  almost  entirely  restored  to  her  original  health.  When  I  left  Strasburg, 
in  1818,  four  years  had  already  elapsed,  during  which  she  was  free  from  her 
disease. 

Two  similar  cases,  I  treated  with  the  same  success;  two  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia. 

Case  4.  This  was  also  a  case  of  phthisis  puhnonalis,  exhibiting  the  most 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  expectoration  was  purulent,  the 
night-sweats  exhausting,  the  cough  very  troublesome,  and  debility  and  ema- 
ciation were  rapidly  progressing.  She  gradually  and  completely  recovered 
under  the  employment  of  the  semen  phellandrium.  I  treated  another  con- 
sumptive patient,  a  weaver,  whose  disease  yielded  effectually  to  the  powers 
of  this  remedy. 

Case  5.  This  was  a  case  of  humoral  asthma,  in  a  widow,  about  sixty-four 
years  old.  She  had  suffered  much  from  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  disease, 
and  had  consulted  many  eminent  physicians.  After  prescribing  various  rem- 
edies, without  any  particular  advantage,  I  determined  to  give  her  the  semen 
phellandrium.  She  soon  found  herself  relieved  by  this  remedy,  and  was  final- 
ly entirely  freed  from  her  complaint  by  its  use. 

Case  6.  This  case  of  asthma  occurred  in  a  young  woman,  at  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  She  had  already  suffered  much  from  the  disease,  and  under- 
gone various  treatments  for  its  removel,  without  any  advantage.  In  this  case 
the  semen  phellandrium  was  signally  serviceable.  She  was  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually cured  by  it. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  in  chronic  catarrh,  I  have  had  repeated  ev- 
idence. I  treated  a  woman  under  this  affection,  who  had  been  a  very  great 
while  effected  with  the  disease.  She  was  completely  cured  by  this  remedy, 
although  I  had  previously  given  her  a  great  variety  of  medicines,  without  the 
least  benefit.  I  attended  another  patient  suffering  from  this  disease,  in  whom 
the  usefulness  of  this  medicine  was  unequivocally  demonstrated. 

I  have  also  used  the  semen  phellandrium,  with  very  good  effects,  in  chron- 
ic and  ill-conditioned  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities;  and  in  several  cases 
of  spitting  of  blood,  I  have  known  it  to  produce  very  salutary  effects. 
.  From  my  own  experience  with  this  remedy,  therefore,  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  capable  of  very  important  remedial  applications,  and  deserving  of 
much  more  general  notice  than  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  received,  out  of 
Germany. 

In  phthisis  ulcerosa  and  pituitosa,  I  have  given  the  semen  phellandrium,  as 
follows: 

Take  pulvis  seminis  phellandrii,  aquatici,  gr.  v. ; 

Saccharum  lactis. 

Puiv.  gum  arabici  aa  gr.  x; 

Eent.  tal.  dos.  no.  xxiv. ;  three  powders  a  day. 

N.  B.  Each  powder  will  contain  gr.  v.  of  pulv.  sem.  phellandr.  aquat.; 
and  each  powder  gr.  x.  of  sacchar.  lactis,  and  gr.  x.  of  pulv.  gum  arabic. 
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INFLAMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

BY   W.    BEACH,    M.    D. 

The  following  deserves  the  attention  of  every  Individual.  I  am  aware  that 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  judgment  used  in  many  cases,  as  well  as  good 
medicines.  Ed. 

Description". — This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  coat  or  coats  of  the  stomach, 
characterized  by  fever,  great  anxiety,  heat,  pain  over  the  region  of  the  or- 
gan, increased  when  anything  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  hiccup,  pulse  small, 
hard,  and  great  debility. 

Causes.  Inflamation  of  the  stomach  is  produced  by  acrid  substances  tak- 
en into  the  stomach,  such  as  arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  kc.  Likewise  by 
food  of  an  improper  kind;  drinking  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  heated. 
It  may  be  brought  on  by  inflammation  of  some  of  the  neighboring  parts  attack- 
ing the  stomach. 

Symptoms.  Burning  heat,  pain  and  swelling,  particularly  after  any 
liquor  has  been  swallowed;  hiccup,  cold  extremities,  hard,  quick  and  tense 
pulse,  pain  which  is  produced  by  pressure.  There  is  also  great  thirst;  when 
any  thing  is  ate  or  drank,  it  produces  great  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing— sometimes  syncope  and  fits  will  ensue.  There  is  restlessness,  with 
continual  tossing  of  the  body,  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 

Prognosis.     The  event  of  this  disease  is    seldom  favorable,  especially  un 
der  common   treatment,  as  the  patient  is  usually  taken    off  by  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  or  else  it  terminates  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  or   mortifi- 
cation. 

If  the  sYmptoms  are  very  mild,  and  proper  remedies  have  been  employed, 
it  may  terminate  favorably  by  resolution  in  one  or  two  weeks,  or  it  may  be- 
come chronic  in  its  character. 

Dissection  Fatal  cases  of  this  disease  show  on  dissection  a  considerable 
redness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  have  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph 
lining  its  surface.  They  likewise  show  a  partial  thickening  of  the  substance 
of  the  organ,  at  the  inflamed  part,  the  inflammation  seldom  extending  over 
the  whole  of  it.  Where  ulceration  has  taken  place,  the  ulcers  sometimes 
are  found  to  penetrate  through  all  its  coats,  and  sometimes  only  through  one 
or  two  of  them. 

Common  Treatment.     Repeated  bleedings,  Sec. 

Reformed  Practice.  The  Indications  of  Cure  will  be  to  allay  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  by  lessening  the  inflammation. 

In  this  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  cooling  and  mucilaginous 
drinks,  and  none  will  be  found  better  than  the  mucilage  of  slippery-e/m  baric. 
Apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  stomach,  and  remove  them  as  they  grow 
cool.  An  ounce  of  sweet  oil  must  be  given  every  day,  and  if  the  vomiting  is 
verv  troublesome,  a  soda  powder  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it  occurs.  Should 
this  not  mitigate  the  symptoms,  the  Diaphoretic  Pou-ders  must  be  given,  ten 
grains  at  a  dose,  and  as  often  as  the  pain  becomes  violent.  The  feet  must 
be  often  bathed,  and  should  the  disease  continue  obstinate,  apply  a  Mustard 
Plaster  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  afterwards  between  the  shoulders. 

Vomiting. — Should  vomiting  continue,  give  the  following: 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash,  1   dram. 

Mint  Water,  8  ounces.   Mix. 
Give  a  tea-spoonful  or   two,  occasionally,  or  as  often  as  the  vomiting  occurs. 
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All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  The  weakness  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  bystanders,  and  in- 
duce them  to  give  him  wines,  spirits,  or  other  cordials;  but  these  never  fail  to 
increase  the  disease,  and  often  occasion  sudden  death.  The  inclination  to 
vomit  too,  may  often  impose  on  the  attendants,  and  make  them  think  a  vomit 
necessary;  but  that  too  is  very  fatal  and  serious.  The  food  must  be  light, 
thin,  cool,  and  easy  of  digestion;  it  must  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and 
should  neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  This  indian  meal  gruel  has  a 
charming  effect  in  this  complaint;  light  toasted  bread  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth  are  very  proper.  The  drink  should  be 
clear  whey,  barley  water,  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decoc- 
tions of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  Marsh  Mallows,  Bene  Plant,  and  Slip- 
pery Elm. 

DIAPHORETIC  POWDER. 

Dr  Beach's  formulas  for  the  Diaphoretic  Powders,  is  as  follows. 
Take  ol  Gum  opium,  -  -  -  -  1-2  drachm. 

Camphor,  *■  2         " 

Pulv.  ippecacuanha,  -  -  *  1  " 

Cream  of  tartar,  -  1     ounce. 

Pulverize  all  separately;   then  mix.     It  is  best  to  use  pulverized  opium. 

Dose  . — Ten  grains,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Use. — This  forms  a  valuable  anodyne,  diaphoretic,  andsudirific.  It  is  ben- 
eficially administered  in  fever,  diarrhoea,  dysentary,  and  cholera  morbus;  and 
in  all  cases  where  an  anodyne,  combined  with  a  sudorific,  is  required.  In 
these  diseases,  it  should  be  administered  in  small  doses.  .  It  is  also  applicable 
to  many  other  diseases,  such  as  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.  It  promotes  perspi- 
ration, without  increasing  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  produces  a  constant  mois- 
ture of  the  skin  for  a  great  length  of  time,  while  it  allays  irritation. 

Editorial  remarks.  These  powders  ought  not  to  be  used  by  persons  un- 
acquainted with  them,  without  weighiug.  About  one  eighth  part  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  is  a  dose  for  an  adult. 


WATER  DOCK. 

The  following  description  of  this  plant  is  taken  from  Dr.  Priest's  writings, 
page  172. 

Water  Dock.  This  plant  grows  in  peat  marshes,  wet  ditches,  pools,  at  the 
side  of  rivers,  and  in  shallow  water.  It  rises  five  feet  high;  leaves  nearly  two 
feet  long,  narrow,  and  pointed;  those  at  the  bottom  are  near  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  of  a  narrow  form,  somewhat  indented,  and  stand  upon  long  chan- 
nelled footstalks;  flowers  numerous,  yellow,  and  hang  in  whorled spikes  upon 
slender  stalks. 

This  plant  affords  a  medicine  of  considerable  efficacy,  when  applied  exter- 
nally, as  a  wash  for  foul  ulcers,  and  for  spongy  and  putrid  gums.  Its  roots, 
when  pulverized,  have  been  found  excellent  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  These 
roots  are  of  a  bitter  astringent  taste,  and  have  often  been  employed  for  the 
cure  of  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  disorders,  in  which  they  are  administered  in- 
ternally, and  applied  externally  in  ointments,  or  fomentations.  Decoctions  of 
the  leaves  are  likewise  an  efficacious  laxative,  and  have  been  taken  with  ad- 
vantage in  rheumatic  pains  and  chronic  diseases,  occasioned  by  costiveness, 
the  dose  usually  given  is  a  decoction  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  root,  or 
naif  a  tea-spoonful  of  it  in  a  dry  state. 
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The  Indians  used  the  water  dock  with  great  success  in  cleansing  foul  ul- 
cers. Dr.  Withering  says,  "  he  saw  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer  in  the  mouth, 
which  had  destroyed  the  palate,  cured  by  washing  the  mouth  with  a  decoction 
of  the  root,  and  drinking  a  small  quantity  of  the  decoction  daily." 

CHILBLAINS. 

This  is  a  very  troublesome  complaint  and  often  baffles  the  skill  of  the  most 
scientific  men  in  the  universe.  It  may  be  cured  in  many  cases  by  putting  on 
lard,  warm  it,  and  rub  it  in  thoroughly  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  it  must  be 
used  several  nights;  equal  parts  of  soft  soap  and  lard  is  sometimes  more  ben- 
eficial. 

Dr.  Priest  gives  the  following  in  his  writings. 

Chilblains.  Chilblains  are  inflamatory  swellings,  chiefly  affecting  the 
heels,  feet  and  toes,  and  sometimes  the  arms  and  hands,  and  attended  with 
great  pain  and  a  degree  of  itching.  This  is  is  owing  to  a  weaker  action  of 
the  small  vessels  most  remote  from  the  heart,  occasioned  by  cold  or  dampness, 
and  occurs  most  frequently  among  children  and  people  of  delicate  constitu- 
tions. 

Where  the  parts  are  frost-bitten  by  a  long  exposure  to  the  cold,  they  should 
be  plunged  into  the  coldest  water  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  the  vegetable 
elixir.  When  they  are  only  benumbed,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  tincture 
of  camphor,  or  itch  drops;  but  when  they  crack  and  discharge  an  acrid  mat- 
ter, poultices  should  be  applied,  but  not  for  any  length  of  time,  as  their  con- 
tinuance is  apt  to  produce  fungous  excrescences.  The  application  of  canker 
wash,  or  itch  drops,  to  the  part,  if  the  exciting  causes  be  avoided,  will  after- 
ward effect  a  cure.  The  powders  should  be  given  night  and  morning;  and 
to  raise  a  heat  in  the  system,  pills  should  also  be  given. 


From  the  Boston  True  Thomsonian. 
HORRORS  OF  CALOMEL. 

Dr.  Osgood:  Sir — I  suppose  you  are  tired  of  iterating  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  calomel  on  the  human  system,  but  as  some  people  are  so  wedded  to 
the  foul  destroyer  through  superstition,  the  effects  of  ignorance,  they  need 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light; 
to  convince  them  that  poison  is  not  medicine;  for  who  that  is  unprejudiced 
and  not  governed  by  selfish  motives,  can  behold  the  deleterious  effects  of 
calomel  on  the  human  system,  and  then  declare  that  it  has  the  effect  of  heal- 
ing or  mitigating  disease? 

By  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  relate  one  case  among  many  that 
have  come  under  my  observation.  The  victim  was  a  little  child,  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  of  one  of  my  neighbors.  I  was  called  to  visit  the  child  Tuesday 
night,  May  30;  but  as  I  was  not  at  home  they  called  for  a  calomel  doctor, 
who  honored  the  profession  by  giving  freely  of  their  favorite  medicine. 

The  disease  was  called  croup,  or  lung  fever.  Treatment,  first  emetic, 
then  calomel,  and  followed  up  with  powders  as  usual.  The  child  bore  this 
treatment  without  much  sinking  until  Friday  night,  when  the  doctor  called 
and  gave  a  dose  of  calomel.  It  did  not  operate  as  was  expected,  and  the 
child  grew  worse.  About  midnight,  they  called  for  the  doctor  and  told  him 
that  the  child  had  cold  chills;  but  he  said  it  was  the  effects  of  the  medicine, 
and  no  one  could  doubt  that.  He  sent  a  number  of  doses  of  calomel,  and 
gave  directions  to  give  a  dose  at  two  o'clock,  and  then  repeat  the  dose  once 
in  three  hours ;  until  three  or  four  doses  had  been  given  without  an  operation ; 
ti.en  two  or  three  ounces  of  castor  oil  were  given,  and  soap  and  saline  injec- 
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tions  were  given  freely;  an  operation  was  had  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock 
Saturday  night,  but  by  this  time  the  bowels  had  become  so  irritated  that  they 
were  not  relieved  by  discharges,  but  they  seeuied  to  aggravate  and  increase 
the  pain.  Sabbath  day  at  noon,  I  was  requested  by  friends  and  neighbors  to 
step  in  and  behold  the  horrid  sight,  as  they  called  it.  I  found  the  child's 
tongue  out  of  its  mouth  about  an  inch,  and  as  thick  as  the  mouth  would  ad- 
mit of  its  being;  respiration  hard,  chest  and  throat  very  much  swollen,  and 
finally  the  whole  system  was  bloated;  and  I  can  truly  say  I  never  saw  a 
child  in  so  much  agony.  Its  parents  did  not  spend  but  a  few  minutes  in  the 
room  during  the  day.  Death  came  towards  night  as  a  friend,  and  relieved 
the  little  sutFerer. 

Comment  to  the  wise  is  unnecessary,  and  to  fools  useless;  as  we  find  the 
words  of  the  wise  man  to  be  true — "They  hate  knowledge." 

J.  A.  Martin. 

Bellows  Falls,  July  8,  1843. 

From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

SAND  FOR  CRANBERRIES. 

Mr.  Editor: — Mr.  H.  J.  Giimour,  of  Raynham,  lately  informed  me  that 
being  called  upon  to  assist  in  surveying  some  patches  of  cranberries,  in  a 
meadow  that  was  about  to  be  flowed,  in  order  that  the  appraisers  could  make 
a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  damages,  he  noticed  that  in  some  of  these 
patches  the  cranberries  were  the  largest  and  finest  he  ever  saw;  and  upon 
examining  for  the  cause,  he  found  that  where  the  berries  were  the  finest 
there  was  the  most  sand  thrown  among  them  by  the  waves  of  Knipincuket 
pond,  on  whose  margin  these  cranberries  grew.  The  damage  on  one  acre  of 
these  vines  was  appraised  at  $500,  and  being  so  great  the  project  of  flowing 
was  abandoned. 

Mr.  G.  immediately  tried  an  experiment  by  carting  sand  on  a  few  rods  of 
his  cranberry  vines,  and  he  found  that  it  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations;  and  he  is  now  taking  measures  to  cover  an  acre  with  sand  this 
winter. 

He  informed  me  that  he  had  purchased  the  cranberries  on  the  acre  refered 
to  above,  to  pay  a  fair  market  price  for  them;  they  had  not  then  been  meas- 
ured, and  he  would  give  any  person  $350  to  settle  the  bill  for  him. 

Yours,  &c,  M.  M.  Fiske. 

Oct.  10,  1843. 


Heavy  Verdict. — Calomel  and  its  doings.  At  the  present  term  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  this  country,  the  cause  of  Pack  vs.  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey, on  a  charge  of  mal-practice,  occupied  the  time  of  the  court  from 
Monday  to  Thursday  afternoon,  when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  $3,100 
against  the  defendant.  The  patient,  a  son  of  Mr.  Pack,  aged  7  years,  is 
much  injured;  a  large  portion  of  the  cheek  and  lips  around  the  left  angle  of 
the  mouth  being  carried  away,  as  maintained  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
by  the  operation  of  calomel.  The  defence  contended  that  the  injury  was 
produced  by  a  disease  termed  "  cancrum  oris,"  or  ulcer  of  the  mouth,  which 
sometimes  attacks  children  of  that  age,  and  causes  like  effects  (so  the  M.  Ds. 
say)  without  any  mercury  being  used. — Guernsey  Times. 
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To  Wash  Woolen  Goods.  The  art  of  washing  woolen  goods  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  shrinking,  is  one  of  the  desiderata  in  domestic  economy 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  it  is  therefore  with  satisfaction  that  we  explain 
this  simple  process  to  our  readers.  All  descriptions  of  woolen  goods  should 
be  washed  in  very  hot  water,  with  soap,  and  as  soon  as  the  article  is  cleansed 
immerse  it  in  cold  water:  let  it  then  be  wrung  and  hung  up  to  drv. 

A  Mode  of  Destroying  the  Gooseberry  Caterpiller. — TBv  Mr.  David 
Baillie,  Gardener,  Tayrield,  Fife.]  Having  observed  that  the  gooseberry 
caterpiller.  TXematus  grossalaritoe]  was  seldom  seen  near  whin  or  broom 
plants,  it  occurred  to  a  neighbor  of  the  writer  to  form  a  decoction  of  either 
of  these  plants,  and  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  that  pest  of  gooseberry 
bushes  which  might  be  attacked  by  it  at  a  distance  from  either  the  whin  or 
the  broom.  Accordingly,  he  chopped  and  bruised  a  sheetful  of  the  sprays, 
of  the  whin,  and  boiled  them  in  a  boiler  containing  about  forty-two  imperial 
gallons  of  water,  until  the  liquid  became  a  strong  decoction,  and  which  on 
becoming  cold,  he  distributed  over  432  gooseberry  bushes.  Most  of  the  in- 
sects were  destroyed  b\  the  application;  but  a  few  of  the  strongest  having 
attempted  to  ascend  the  bushes,  he  made  another  boiler  full  of  the  decoction, 
and  succeeded  in  completely  destroying  them  all. — Blickicood's  Journal  of 
ilzricullure  (JVeto  .Series.) 


Dr.  Johnson,  when  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  knowledge,  said,  "  I  never 
take  up  a  newspaper  without  finding  something  that  I  should  have  deemed  a 
loss  not  to  have  seen;  never  without  derivinsr  from  it  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment." — Cultivator. 


Pound  Cake.  Take  one  pound  of  butter,  warm  it  so  as  to  make  it  a  little 
soft,  then  add  a  pound  of  sifted  white  sugar,  and  beat  it  well  together,  add 
nine  eggs  well  beat  to  a  froth,  and  mix  thoroughly;  Putin  one  pound  of  flour, 
mix  carefully,  and  not  beat  it  more  than  you  can  help,  as  stirring  much  will 
make  the  cake  tough;   bake  middling  quick,  be  careful  not  to  burn  it. 


Essences  of  all  kinds.  Take  one  ounce  of  any  kind  of  oil  that  you  wish 
to  make,  and  put  it  into  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine  and  shake  it  well  together, 
and  it  is  tit  for  use.  This  you  will  find  to  be  genuine  essence,  it  is  about 
double  the  strength  of  the  common  article  sold  in  shops. 


There  is  a  Thomsonian  Medical  College  established  at  Forsyth  Georgia, 
with  seven  professorships,  apparatus  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  a 
thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction.  M.  Comings,  a  native  of 
Bangor,  is  a  Professor  of  Botany,  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


Extraordinary  Cabbage.  A  gentleman  yesterday  brought  to  our  office  a 
single  stalk  with  twenty-three  cabbages  upon  it,  twenty  of  which  were  what 
ar«  usually  called  "  fine  full  heads." — It  was  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
John  Darcyshire,  West  Derby.  Though  we  certainly  never  before  beheld 
such  an  extraordinary  production,  we  are  informed  that  no  unusual  cultiva- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  dairyman;s  bill. 

A  dark  and  stormy  evening  in  February  is  not  a  time  when  any  one,  who 
has  freedom  of  choice  will  leave  a  warm  fireside  for  a  walk  in  the  shelterless 
streets.  But,  with  the  worthy  man  whom  we  are  about  to  introduce  our  read- 
ers, there  was  no  alternative.  Sandy  Patterson  was  a  dairyman  in  the  suj 
burbs  ofEdinburg,  who  maintained  his  little  family  by  the  sale  of  the  produce 
of  two  cows.  His  wife  and  their  only  child,  a  comely  girl  of  nineteen,  were 
all  Sandy's  household;  and  every  member  of  it  took  a  share  of  the  labor 
which  supplied  their  few  and  humble  wants.  Their  small  cottage  was  neat 
and  clean,  as  were  also  the  inmates  themselves,  though  their  countenan- 
ces, on  the  rainy  February  night  in  question,  betokened  depressed  and  sor* 
rowful  hearts.  "  Heaven  speed  thee,  gudeman!"  said  the  wife,  as  Sandy 
Patterson  threw  his  plaid  about  his  shoulders,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the 
blasts  without.  "  Heaven  speed  ye,  or  else  we  shall  be  harried  and  ruined 
creatures  the  morn!  Hap  yourself  up,  Sandy,  and  pu'  the  bonnet  firm  on  your 
head,  for  that  wind  is  enough  to  tear  the  coat  off  your  back.  But  the  trial 
maun  Jbe  made."  Her  husband  drew  his  bonnet  tightly  over  his  grey  and 
scanty  hairs,  as  he  was  desired,  and  after  speaking  a  word  of  hope  and  com- 
fort, left  his  spouse  and  daughter  alone  in  their  lowly  tenement. 

The  dairyman  was  too  much  inured  to  exposure,  at  all  seasons*  to  feel  any 
great  distress  from  the  sleety  rain,  which  fell  in  fitful  showers  around  him,  as 
he  proceeded  along  the  causeway  side,  towards  the  centre  of  the  city.  Few 
passengers  were  in  the  streets  that  night;  the  many  closed  shutters,  showed 
that  all  who  could  remain  within  doors  were  enjoying  themselves  in  their  par^ 
lors.  Poor  Sandy  walked  on,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  storm,  having  that  on 
his  mind  which  rendered  him  heedless  of  any  personal  inconvenience.  He 
reached  at  last  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  in  the  new  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  stopped  in  front  of  a  handsome  mansion,  which,  unlike  the  generali- 
ty of  those  around  it,  was  not  closed  and  shuttered  up.  On  the  contrary,  a 
brilliant  flood  of  light  came  from  the  windows,  and  the  sound  of  music  and 
mirth  were  audible  even  in  the  street.  Sandy  was  the  least  envious  of  mor- 
tals, still  he  could  not  forbear  sighing  as  he  listened  and  gazed.  With  a  slow 
step  he  mounted  the  stair  of  that  abode  of  enjoyment,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  and 
applied  his  hand  timidly  to  the  bell.  No  answer  followed  his  gentle  pull;  the 
sound  was  perhaps  drowned  in  the  revelry  within.  Sandy  pulled  again,  and 
with  a  very  little  additional  energy.  A  man  servant,  in  plain  clothes,  now 
opened  the  door.  To  the  question,  "  What  do  you  want?"  Patterson  re- 
plied, "  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  trouble,  sir,  but  I  am  the  milkman.  I  have 
been  once  or  twice  of  late,  about  the  big  account  for  the  milk,  that  the  family 
had  forgotten;  and  though  its  an  untimeous  hour,  I  would  be  greatly  obliged 
if  it  could  be  settled  the  night.  I  wad  hae  been  laith  to  trouble  ye,  but  I  am 
in  sair  want  on't."  The  servant  who  had  been  listening  to  this  speech,  with 
the  door  open  to  the  least  possible  extent,  that  the  blast  might  not  visit  the  in- 
terior, now  asked  the  petitioner  to  come  into  the  lobby,  while  he  should  men- 
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tion  the  matter  to  his  master. — Sandy  with  many  scrubbings  of  his  feet,  did 
as  he  was  required,  and  took  a  chair  pointed  out  to  him.  Here  his  patience, 
and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  it,  was  not  long  tried.  The  man  having  gone  up 
stairs,  returned  in  a  minute  or  two,  with  the  answer,  "  It  was  not  convenient 
to  settle  the  account  at  present;  this  was  an  extraordinary  time  to  come  in 
quest  of  money;  he  must  call  again  in  a  day  or  two — on  Saturday,  perhaps 
on  Monday." 

The  answer  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  humble  dun.  The  sum  which  was 
owing  by  this  family  to  him,  amounted  to  about  five  pounds;  but  that  sum  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  him.  He  had  called  for  payment  nearly  a  doz- 
en times,  although  he  had  modestly  mentioned  but  "  once  or  twice,"  and  sad 
necessity  alone  had  pressed  him  to  renew  his  claim  on  the  present  occasion. 
Unless  he  procured  the  sum  he  was  in  quest  of,  his  cattle  and  his  furniture — 
his  all,  in  short — would  be  seized  on  the  morrow,  by  legal  execution,  and 
brought  to  pulic  sale.  The  disconsolate  petitioner  attempted,  in  language  bro- 
ken by  the  heaviness  of  his  heart,  to  make  the  footman  aware  of  the  state  of 
things;  but,  seeing  that  his  words  made  not  the  slightest  impression,  he  drew 
his  plaid  about  him,  and  turned  away  from  the  scene  of  his  disappointment. 

On  returning  to  his  home,  Sandy  Patterson  well  nigh  gave  way  to  an  agony 
of  despair.  Without  hearing  a  word  from  his  lips,  his  wife  and  daughter  read 
in  his  look  the  frustration  of  their  hopes.  "  So  they  hae  just  served  you  as 
usual,  Sandy,"  said  the  wife  at  last. 

11  Just  the  old  story,  call  again,  not  convenient,"  was  the  husband's  sor- 
rowful reply.  "  What  is  to  be  done  now,  Nanny?"  continued  the  poor  man, 
rising  and  striding  in  agitation  up  and  down  the  floor;  "  what  is  to  be  done 
now?  I  doot  we  are  clean  ruined.  Not  even  the  means  left  to  us  o'  winning 
our  morsel  o'  meat.  And  you  too,  Peggy,  puir  thing,"  stopping  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  daughter's  head,  "this  disgrace  may  gar  some  fome  folks 
slight  you,  and  that  wud  be  sair  for  you  to  bide." 

"  Nae  fear  o'  that,  father,"  said  the  daughter;  "  if  William — if  any  body," 
continued  she,  correcting  herself,  "were  to  slight  us  for  misfortunes  which 
we  couldna  help,  their  scorn  woudna  vex  me  sair.  Who  can  blame  you  for 
hauding  out  a  helping  hand  to  your  ain  brother?  He  may  not  be  to  blame  nei- 
ther, puir  man;  but,  if  a  fault  can  be  laid  at  any  body's  door,  it's  to  his,  and 
no  to  yours,  father;  and  the  creditors  that  may  take  a'  you  have  the  morn, 
are  his,  and  no  yours." 

"  Troth,  and  that's  true,  Peggy,"  said  Sandy,  sitting  down  with  something 
like  composure;  "  there's  no  disgrace  in't,  at  least,  and  that's  a  great  con- 
solation." 

The  poor  family,  though  divested  of  all  hope  of  acquiring  the  sum  of  money 
which  Sandy  had  gone  in  search  of,  now  sat  down  calmly  to  speak  of  their  af- 
fairs. Twenty  pounds  was  to  be  seized.  Of  this  they  had  mustered  only  ten 
pounds,  and  their  anxiety  about  the  account  which  had  been  sought  that  night, 
arose  from  a  promise  of  the  principal  creditor  to  stop  proceedings,  and  allow 
more  time,  if  fifteen  pounds  were  paid.  In  this  their  hopes  had  been  disap- 
pointed, as  we  have  seen. 

Before  retiring  to  seek  that  repose  which  none  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
enjoyed  that  night,  Sandy  Patterson  and  his  family  knelt  down  as  usual,  and 
thanked  their  Maker  for  all  his  mercies,  beseeching  at  the  same  time,  strength 
to  submit  to  his  will.  The  performance  of  this  little  act  of  devotion  was  not 
without  its  effect  in  composing  the  spirits  of  the  suffering  family,  as  it  brought 
to  their  minds  the  refreshing  recollection,  that  whatever  might  happen  to  them 
on  this  earth,  there  was  one,  whose  protection  man  could  not  deprive  them  of. 
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We  would  now  ask  the  reader's  company,  while  we  return  to  that  mansion 
of  comparative  luxury,  from  the  door  of  which  Sandy  Patterson  had  turned 
away  in  sorrow  and  sickness  of  heart.  Several  hours  after  his  visit,  the  door 
of  that  house  once  more  opened,  not  to  admit  duns,  but  to  permit  the  gay  and 
fashionable  to  pass  out  after  their  entertainment  was  over.  It  is  not  with  them 
we  have  to  do,  however;  therefore  let  us  walk  up  stairs,  and  enter  a  room 
now  emptied  of  its  visitors,  and  tenanted  only  by  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
the  mansion. — Davidson — for  such  was  the  name  of  the  host- — then  remained 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  with  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter. 

Davidson,  let  us  premise,  was  a  man  of  easy  and  somewhat  indolent  nature, 
but  remarkably  liable  to  be  affected  by  general  impulses.  The  income  which 
he  derived  from  his  profession,  was  ample,  and  it  was  rather  from  a  want  of 
system  in  the  management  of  his  household,  than  any  other  cause,  that  poor 
Sandy  had  remained  so  long  unpaid.  Stretching  himself  listlessly  on  a  sofa, 
he  began  with  his  lady  to  chat  over  the  incidents  of  the  party ;  and,  among 
other  circumstances  to  which  he  alluded,  was  the  ludicrious  application  of  a 
dairyman  for  the  payment  of  his  bill,  by  which  he  had  been  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  profound  discussion  on  the  merits  of  Hertz's  quadrilles.  At 
this  allusion,  his  daughter,  a  fine  child  of  eleven  years,  approached,  and  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye,  said,  •'  Ah  !  but  papa,  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  come 
to-night,  for  his  cows  are  to  be  sold  to-morrow  for  his  own  debts.  I  heard 
him  tell  John  so,  as  I  was  crossing  the  lobby.  Poor  man,  he  cried  as  he  went 
away." 

"  Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  conscience-stricken  debtor,  "  can  it  be 
possible?  Was  this  the  cause  of  his  late  application,  which  I  only  laughed  at? 
Can  any  one  tell  me  where  he  lives?" 

Inquiry  was  made  below  stairs,  but  no  one  knew  more  than  that  Sandy  lived 
somewhere  in  the  south  side  of  the  town  They  did  not  know  even  his  sec- 
ond name. 

"  I  will  instantly  go,"  cried  Davidson;  and,  in  spite  of  his  wife's  remon- 
strances, he  dressed  himself  for  the  weather,  and  accompanied  by  a  servant, 
set  out  through  the  dark  and  rainy  streets.  Long  and  anxiously  did  he  search, 
but  in  so  populous  a  district,  with  so  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  the  individual 
he  was  in  quest  of,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  did  not  discover  Sandy's  resi- 
dence. At  length,  from  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  small  shop  in  which  milk 
was  one  of  the  articles  sold,  he  learned  enough  to  give  him  the  strongest 
hopes  of  having  discovered  the  man  he  sought.  The  residence  of  this  man, 
however,  was  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  spot  in  which  he  was,  that  Mr. 
Davidson  saw  the  necessity  of  returning  home  forthetimeto  relieve  his  wife's 
anxiety.  At  an  early  hour  he  was  resolved  to  resume  his  inquiries  in  the 
quarter  to  which  he  had  been  directed.  Mrs.  Davidson  and  her  husband 
slept  but  little  in  the  few  hours  that  now  intervened  between  night  and  morn- 
ins,  so  deep  was  the  impression  which  the  little  incident  we  have  related  made 
on  their  minds. 

Davidson  had  been  directed  fortunately  to  the  right  quarter.  The  officials 
of  the  law  had  reached  Sandy  Patterson's  humble  abode;  they  refused  his 
request  for  a  little  time  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  produce  fifteen  pounds, 
Nanny  and  her  daughter  were  sitting  in  a  corner  hopele? s,  and  soon  to  be  to 
all  appearance  houseless;  one  of  the  cows  was  already  brought  out  from  her 
stall,  and  stood  lowing  at  the  door  amid  a  crowd  of  intended  purchasers.  Al- 
ready was  the  poor  cow  put  up  when  Mr.  Davidson  arrived,  made  himself 
known,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  Conceiving  himself  in  some  meas- 
ure to  be  the  cause  of  all  their  distress,  he  was  not  contented  with  paying  the 
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sum  he  owed  to  the  poor  dairyman,  but  advanced  enough  to  settle  the  whole 
amount  of  the  claim.  The  worthy  Sandy  could  only  speak  his  gratitude  by 
tears. 

This  affair  was  no  less  an  era  in  his  honest  family's  history,  than  it  was  in 
that  of  Mr.  Davidson.  This  night's  experience  taught  him  a  lesson,  that  the 
whole  hopes  of  the  family  may  be  dependent  on  a  sum  altogether  unimportant 
to  the  individual  who  owed  it,  and  in  the  discharge  of  such  obligations,  be- 
nevolence is  as  much  to  be  gratified,  in  many  instances,  as  conscientiousness. 
It  may  serve  to  show  the  interest  which  he  and  his  family  ever  after  that  pe- 
riod, took  in  the  Pattersons,  when  we  mention,  that  the  little  girl  to  whose 
accidental  presence  in  her  father's  lobby  the  happy  issue  of  this  affair  was 
owing,  was  permitted  by  her  parents  not  long  afterwards,  to  dance  at  the 
wedding  of  Sandy's  pretty  daughter  Peggy,  who  married  a  certain  William 
mentioned  as  the  attentive  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the  first  part  of  this! 
history. 


SORROW. 

There  is  no  sorrow  in  the  world  except  what  We  bring  upon  ourselves. 
Every  thing  is  smiling  and  beautiful  around  us.  The  forest  is  not  decayed, 
the  rivers  and  brooks  are  not  turbid,  and  the  sky  is  not  clothed  in  sackcloth. 
Nature  throughout  the  year  is  delightful- — and  why  should  man  be  sad? 
His  heart  has  not  been  schooled  right,  his  passions  have  not  been  subdued; 
he  is  altogether  too  selfish,  and  is  therefore  miserable.  We  know  many  in- 
dividuals who  are  as  cross  and  crabbed  as  they  can  be,  when  they  are  not 
making  money  fast.  If  they  lose  a  sixpence  by  way  of  trade,  they  feel  like 
gnawing  files;  if  a  debtor  has  turned  bankrupt,  it  takes  full  six  months  to 
erase  the  scowl  from  their  brows.  WTe  are  acquainted  with  one  man,  worth 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  who  suffers  unaccountably  in  his  mind 
for  fear  he  shall  die  poor.  He  knows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy  a  moment's  peace 
of  mind.  Another  we  have  seen,  who  never  pays  his  taxes  except  with  a  curse, 
and  is  eternally  railing  against  the  assessors  for  doing  their  duty.  Now  all 
such  men  make  the  pangs  they  daily  feel  and  are  miserable  in  the  midst  of 
pleasure.  Let  them  live  like  human  beings,  with  gratitude  in  their  hearts  and 
kindness  on  their  lips,  and  all  their  fears  and  sorrows  would  instantly  vanish. 
All  should  be  happy.  It  was  heaven's  design  that  we  should  be  so,  when  he 
created  us  in  his  image  and  made  with  infinite  wisdom  this  glorious  world, 
and  stretched  above  us  the  illimitable  skies. 

Though  clouds  obscure  the  summer  sky, 

Yield  not  to  dark  despair; 
The  glorious  sun  is  just  as  nigh, 

As  when  the  skies  were  fair. 

As  many  sorrows  press  our  way, 

When  laughter  fills  the  breast, 
As  when  we  yield  to  stern  dismay, 

And  all  in  gloom  is  dressed. 

We  make  the  pangs  we  daily  feel — 

Our  sorrow  and  our  grief — 
When,  should  we  bid  our  fears  be  still, 

Joy  would  give  quick  relief.  Portland  Tribune, 
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Neatness. — We  love  to  go  into  a  neat  house,  where  chairs,  tables  and 
every  thing  is  arranged  with  care  and  taste.  The  lady  of  the  house,  we  are 
then  certain,  is  not  lazy  or  slovenly,  and  takes  care  of  what  her  father, 
mother,  or  husband  has  brought  home.  We  have  seen  young  ladies  who 
love  to  linger  in  bed  long  after  the  sun  had  risen,  and  in  their  hurry  to  get 
their  work  done  before  breakfast,  slight  it  not  a  little. — The  houses  of  such 
females  are  seldom  in  order.  If  you  visit  them  in  the  forenoon,  they  look  as 
if  just  out  of  bed,  and  they  make  a  dozen  apologies  for  their  appearance. 
They  should  rise  early,  do  up  their  work  and  be  prepared  for  seeing  any 
body  at  any  hour.     Young  says  : 

Women  were  made  to  give  our  eyes  delight; 
A  female  sloven  is  an  odious  sight. 

And  so  say  we.  We  trust  all  our  females  readers  are  early-risers,  neat  in 
their  appearance  and  take  good  care  that  their  houses  are  in  order — well 
washed  and  swept,  and  every  thing  in  its  appropriate  place.  Such  are  the 
females  we  respect  and  love» — and  delight  to  visit. — Port.  Trib. 

Getting  Rich. — Keep  at  it — dig,  dig,  dig,  if  you  would  become  rich — 
stop  for  nothing — drive  ahead — neglect  friends — despise  the  poor — scorn 
benevolence — wear  out  your  constitution,  and  as  sure  as  you  live,  wealth 
will  pour  in  upon  you  like  a  flood.  But  remember — it  must  be  a  comforta- 
ble reflection — that  you  have  worn  yourself  out  in  accumulating  property, 
while  death  will  soon  stare  you  in  the  face.  Ye  who  would  be  rich — who 
leave  no  path  untried  to  add  to  your  coffers — do  not  forget,  we  pray  you, 
that  you  must  die  and  leave  your  property  to  other  hands.  Tell  us,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  enjoy  life,  by  having  every  thing  that  is  really  necessary, 
in  doing  good  to  others — assisting  the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  laying  up  a 
treasure  above?  Just  believe  it  and  you  will  be  tenfold  more  happy — enjoy 
more  of  the  happiness  of  life — live  to  a  greater  age,  and  finallly  die  in 
peace. — 76. 


A  curious  case  of  somnambulism  occured  the  other  day  in  Vauxhall-road, 
London.  The  servant  in  a  respectable  family  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  cleaned  the  kitchen,  the  knives  and  forks,  and  washed  the  dog.  The 
latter,  probably,  not  relishing  such  a  copious  ablution  in  the  dark,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  chamber  of  his  mistress,  awoke  her,  and,  by  some  sa- 
gacious intimations,  induced  her  to  search  for  the  servant,  whom  she  con- 
ducted to  bed  without  her  being  awoke. 


Wonderful  Discovery. — We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
very  interesting  letter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall  of  Washington  city,  who  is  now 
making  a  journey  in  Europe,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer.  Were 
it  not  for  the  highly  respectable  source  through  which  the  fact  here  related, 
comes  to  us,  we  should  be  inclined  to  pass  it  by  as  a  thing  incredible. —  Olive 
Branch. 

"  I  next  took  the  diligence  for  Florence,  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities 
of  Italy.  Here  I  found  many  things  in  my  own  profession  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is  the  anatomical  cabinet  of  models  in  wax,  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  in  the  world,  exhibiting  every  organ  and  tissue  of 
the  human  body  in  its  natural  state.  2dly,  the  lymphatic  preparations  by  the 
celebrated  Mascan;  thirdly,  the  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  years  in  the  Museum  of  the  College;   and    lastly,  the 
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petrifactions  of  the  lamented  Sagato. — That  you  may  better  understand  the 
subject,  I  must  here  give  you  a  few  words  touching  the  history  of  Sagato. 
He  was  an  ingenious  Italian,  who  a  few  years  ago  discovered  a  process  by 
which  the  human  body  could  be  converted  into  stone  in  about  two  weeks 
time,  each  part  still  retaining  its  natural  structure,  organization  and  color. 
I  saw  the  leaf  of  a  centre  table  which  was  composed  of  the  different  tissue 
and  organs  of  the  human  body,  which  Sagato  had  petrified  and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  mossaic  work,  the  whole  of  which  admitted  of  a  fine  polish.  I 
recognized  several  parts  of  the  body  by  the  color  and  form  which  entered 
into  the  composition  of  this  table.  I  examined  also,  serpents,  fishes,  and 
several  separate  parts  of  the  human  body  thus  preserved.  The  importance 
of  this  discovery  was  seen  and  appreciated  by  the  medical  profession,  but, 
while  the  government  had  the  subject  of  rewarding  Sagato  and  of  purchasing 
his  secret  under  consideration,  he  became  impatient,  and  dissatisfied  with  so 
slow  a  movement,  and  was  taken  sick  of  a  fever.  While  in  a  state  of  delir- 
ium he  threw  all  tho  papers  which  contained  an  account  of  the  process  in 
the  fire. 

Just  before  he  expired  he  came  to  himself,  regretted  the  loss  of  his  pa- 
pers, and  made  an  effort  to  communicate  the  secret,  but  he  was  too  feeble  to 
do  so,  and  thus  was  lost  in  this  important  discovery  about  four  years  since. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  after  Sagato's  death,  proposals  were  received  from 
different  sources,  the  acceptance  of  either  of  which  would  have  made  him  in- 
dependent for  life.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  recover  the  secret, 
and  a  young  physician  of  Italy  has  discovered  the  method  of  petrifying  bodies 
but  not  of  retaining  the  natural  color." 


Affecting  Incident.  Mr.  Secretary  Spencer  is  known  to  be  a  man  of 
unbending  obstinacy,  self-willed,  able  and  persevering,  and  many  persons 
have  associated  with  these  qualities  a  want  of  sensibility,  kindness  of  heart, 
and  domestic  feelings.  The  following  incident  will  go  far  to  show  that  these 
persons  know  little  of  the  man.  We  find  it  in  a  late  number  of  the  New 
York  Sun: — S/lem  Observer. 

"  On  the  evening  after  the  late  Bunker  Hill  celebration,  it  was  proposed 
to  visit  Mount  Auburn,  the  cemetery  upon  whose  decoration  so  much  taste 
and  wealth  have  been  lavished,  and  where  repose  the  ashes  of  so  many  who 
were  beloved  by  their  friends  and  honored  by  mankind.  The  President,  in- 
disposed from  the  extraordinary  fatigues  of  his  journey,  reception  and  cele- 
bration, was  not  a  party,  but  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Navy  and 
War  Department,  the  Post  Master  General,  Chiefs  of  Bureaus,  and  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  went  in  carriages  to  the  burial  place,  where  they  were 
admitted  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  conducted  through  winding  paths  to  every 
beautiful,  romantic,  or  celebrated  spot  which  the  cemetery  contains.  It  was 
natural  that  Mr.  Buckingham  should,  among  other  places,  wish  to  show  his 
awn  family  burial  place — a  site  of  great  beauty.  Advancing  at  the  head  of 
he  party  with  Mr.  Secretary  Spencer,  he  came  to  the  enclosure.  In  the 
centre  was  a  tasteful  monument  of  marble,  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
talented  and  beloved  son  Edwin. 

Mr.  Spencer  remembered  him,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  early  and  la- 
mented death — how,  in  his  youth,  full  of  genius,  giving  the  brightest  promise 
of  future  renown,  he  had  gone  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  died,  and 
was  buried  at  sea — and  when  he  read  the  inscription — "The  sea  his  body 
holds — his  spirit,  Heaven,"  he  fell  quick  as  if  the  lightning  had  gone  through 
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his  heart,  '  ghastly  and  senseless  to  the  earth,'  and  was  borne  from  the  ground 
by  Mr.  Wickliffe.  The  cause,  the  coincidence,  and  the  contrast,  was  too 
apparent  to  every  one.  A  deeper  gloom  fell  over  the  party  than  that  caused 
by  the  solemn  place  in  which  they  stood,  and  tears  of  pity  fell  from  those 
who  could  sympathize  with  parental  distresses,  which  even  the  lapse  of  time 
could  not  soften.  Surely,  if  men  knew  the  agonies  which  even  a  circum- 
stance like  this  renewed,  though  they  liked  not  the  politician  they  would 
spare  the  father."  ■ 

gCZP  The  N.  Y.  American  gives  some  startling  facts  relating  to  the  decay 
of  the  negro  race.  It  seems  from  the  census  of  1840,  that  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  (free  states)  the  proportion  of  insane  among  the  colored  population 
is  1  in  88.  In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  is  1  in  1,299.  In  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  the  colored  insane  are  1  in  34!  It 
seems  that  in  the  older  northern  states,  where  the  negro  has  been  longest 
free,  there  is  the  greatest  decay — in  Maine  alone  1  in  14  is  insane  The 
enormous  prevalence  of  crime  among  them  in  comparison  with  the  whites  of 
the  same  region  is  equally  striking. 

A  whole  family  were  nearly  poisoned  in  Philadelphia,  recently,  after  par- 
taking of  soup  for  dinner.  It  was  discovered  that  the  soup  contained  nu- 
merous worms,  known  as  the  '  parsley  worm','  which  is  of  a  poisonous  char- 
acter, and  was  probably  the  cause  of  their  illness.  All  got  well  in  a  few 
days. 

Affection  of  a  Dog.  A  small  dog  has  been  noticed  by  the  students  of 
St.  Mary's,  Halifax,  N.  S.  constantly  resting  upon  a  certain  grave,  in  the 
burying-ground  in  the  rear  of  the  College,  and  never  leaving  it,  unless 
when  frightened  by  a  large  dog  entering  the  yard,  when  he  immediately  takes 
refuge  under  the  church.  The  grave  so  attentively  guarded,  is  that  of  a 
child,  probably  the  playmate  of  the  faithful  little  animal. — It  has  become 
quite  a  favorite  with  the  students,  who  feed  it  daily,  but  they  cannot  coax  the 
little  fellow  from  his  resting  place. 


A  new  Fasioned  Fan.  Some  years  ago  in  Nachez,  Miss,  Professor  Maf- 
fit  was  announced  to  preach  in  that  city  on  a  certain  day.  The  fame  of  the 
gifted  orator  had  preceded  him,  and  every  person  in  the  city  of  Bluffs  was 
anxious  to  hear  him.  Somehow  the  news  happened  to  reach  an  old  lady, 
who,  perhaps  had  not  heard  a  sermon  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  very 
seldom  went  out  in  the  world.  She  determined  to  hear  the  stranger.  It  be- 
ing excessively  warm  weather  at  the  time,  and  having  no  fan,  she  started  to 
purchase  one.  She  got  to  a  store  where  they  happened  to  know  her,  and  a- 
ware  of  her  ignorance,  they  determined  to  have  some  fun.  They  told  her 
they  had  just  received  a  new  fashioned  fan,  a  very  beautiful  article  ;  and 
handed  a  common  gilt  bellows  !  She  tried  its  power  to  raise  a  breeze,  and 
was  delighted  with  it.  To  church  she  went  ;  the  house  being  crowded,  she 
took  her  seat  near  the  pulpit.  The  text  was  selected,  and  the  speaker  pro- 
gressed and  warmed  with  his  subject,  and  so  did  the  old  woman,  who  now 
brought  her  fan  to  her  face,  and  commenced  blowing  away  as  if  her  salva- 
tion depended  upon  her  keeping  cool.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience, and  the  speaker  looked  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  His  eye 
caught  the  old  womun,  he  stopped,  and  smiled  at  the  ridiculous  figure  she 
cut.  The  old  woman  observed  him  looking  at  her,  and  cried  out,  "  Go  it, 
my  magnolia,  bress  God  Ize  all  attention."  The  audience  fainted,  the  cur- 
tain dropped,  and  we  left,  but  the  image  of  the  old  woman  with  her  new  fan 
is  still  before  us. 
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It  is  easy  to  Spoil  a  Sox.  There  are  but  very  few  that  can  bear  the 
hand  of  indulgence  without  injury. — In  our  country,  in  most  instances,  those 
who  are  to  be  great  or  useful,  must  make  themselves  so  by  their  exertions: 
and  often  by  very  vigorous  effort.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  young  fellow, 
who  feels  that  he  is  provided  for — that  his  :'  lather  is  rich,"  will  relax  his  ex- 
ertions, and  become  a  poor  tool,  whatever  may  be  his  occupation. 

There  is  nothing  so  destructive  to  the  morals,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the 
peace  of  any  community,  as  the  neglect  of  parents,  rich  or  poor,  to  teach  their 
sons  the  importance  of  being  early  engaged  in  some  active  employment.  Too 
many  of  the  citizens  of  every  place,  under  the  influence  of  false  pride,  suffer 
their  sons,  after  quitting  their  schools,  to  lounge  about  the  public  offices  and 
taverns  of  their  place  and  residence,  rather  than  cause  them  to  engage  in 
some  important  branch  of  the  mechanic  arts,  or  force  them  by  dint  of  their 
own  industry  and  energies,  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other  pursuits.  Nothing 
is  more  detestable,  in  our  eye,  than  to  see  a  healthy,  good  looking  youth, 
breaking  loose  from  the  restraints  of  honorable  industry,  returning  to  his  fath- 
er's domicil  for  support  rather  than  pursuing  some  occupation  which  will  not 
only  support  himself,  but  give  gratification  to  his  worthy  parents, 

We  should  say  to  every  father  who  has  such  a  son,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
rather  drive  him  to  "  cut  his  cord  of  wood  a  day,"  than  suffer  him  to  spend 
his  time  in  idleness.  "  An  idle  head  is  the  devil's  workshop,"  and  we  may 
add,  that  idle  hands  are  the  implements  he  employs  to  execute  his  dark  de- 
signs.—  Saturday  Courier 

IJotanic  Medicine  Store,  310  Washington  St,  Boston. 

J.  S  Spear  has  a  general  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Herbs,  Roots,  and  Barks, 
Buds,  Flowers,  Extracts,  Oiis,  Tinctures,  Elixers.  Composition  Powders,  and  Thoinp- 
sonian  Medicines  of  every  description  for  sale,  with  a  variety  of  other  Drugs  and 
Medicines,  on  reasonable  terms  for  cash.  I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
however,  that  I  do  not  use  the  Thompponian  Medicines  in  my  practice.  Cash  given 
for  all  kinds  of  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks.  &c.,.  &c,  &c. 

$3»For  sale  by  the  following agents — If.  D.  Phillips,  Worcester,  Mass;  F.  H.  Clark,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  55  Westminster  St;  W.  Mason,  Portland,  Me.;  G.  A.  Lawrence,  Nantucket;  O.  S. 
Allen,  41  Merrimack  St  Lowell,  Ma?*.;  J.  S.  Harrington,  New  England  Village;  G.  T.  Tail  Up- 
ton ;  P.  Wliiion,  Hingham;  S.  O.  Dunbar,  Taunton;  E.  Porter,  Fall  River;  S.  Snell,  New  Perl- 
Ion!;  T.Wells,  Cahotvitte.  C.  Shipley,  Fiwhlmr?.  Tinner  Thayer,  Douglass. Mr. Colesworthy's 
Bookstore,  Exchange  St  Portland,  Me.,     William  Burr,  Do\er,  N.  H. 

PORTLiAWD,  HIE.—  DOVER,  P¥.  II. 

DR,  SPEAR  may  be  seen  in  Portland,  Me  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  13th  and  14th  of 
December,  at  Mr.  Poller's,  in  Temple  Slreet,  where  he  has  had  a  large  number  of  patients,  and 
cured  many  that  have  visited  me  there,  and  others  have  come  to  Boston,  who  were  cured. 

He  may  -'<lso  he  seen  in  Dover,  N.H.  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  27lh  and  28th  of  Decem- 
ber.    Persons  calling  on  Win.  Burr  will  find  my  place. 
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Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 

$1  per  vol.(24Nos)  in  advance.  Six  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  five  dol- 
lars.    Any  person  may  become  agent  for  the  work  on  the  above  terms. 

Subscribers  can  send  money  for  the  paper  by  the  way  of  post  masters  free  of  expense. 

Persons  in  the  city  wishing  to  subscribe  for  the  paper  can  do  so  by  calling  at  my  Of- 
fice, 310  Washington  St.  or  to  Messrs  Dow  &  Jackson's  Printing  Office,  14  Devon- 
hire  St.     All  letters  must  be  post  paid,  and  directed  to  "Dr. J.  S.  Spear,  Boston,  Ms.' 
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Notice. — A  few  words  respecting  the  delay  of  our  paper,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  satisfaction  to 
our  subscribers.  In  tlie  fir.st  place,  it  appeared  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  work,  fur  the 
want  of  sufficient  encouragement  from  the  public,  consequently  it  was  thought  best  to  let  it  rest  till 
the  fitst  of  April,  and  see  what  the  prospect  would  be. 

We  had  however  made  up  our-  minds  to  return  each  individual  his  money,  as  it  was  not  our  ob- 
ject to  take  any  man's  money  without  giving  an  equivalent  for  the  same. 

But  fortune  has  favored  us  with  a  list  that  we  think  wdl  warrant  a  perseverance  in  its  publication, 
and  it  will  appear  regularly  twice  a  month. 

We  have  had  many  unpleasant  feelings  on  account  of  our  subscribers,  as  we  ate  aware  they  might 
think  that  it  was  our  intention  to  defraud  them  out  of  their  money.  But  we  hope  iliev  will  accept 
our  thanks,  lor  their  liberal  patronage,  and  try  to  increase  our  list  of  subscribers,  that  the  work 
may  be  properly  sustained. 

If  any  subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  any  paper  of  the  first  fi\e  numbers,  they  shall  receive  if,  by 
inlbiining  what  is  wanting,  as  each  paper  is  numbered* 

One  tiling  however  must  be  remembered;  persons  sending  communications,  must  send  bv  the  wav 
of  Postmasters,  free  of  expense,  or  they  will  not  be  attended  to,  as  we  shall  not  pay  any  postage  oa 
letters,  and  you  might  a.s  well  let  them  remain  on  your  shelves,  as  to  send  them. 


MERCURY  IN  ALL  ITS  SHAPES. 

For  the  gratification  of  our  subscribers,  we  will  give  a  description  of  the 
medical  properties  of  Mercury  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
pensatory, the  principal  standard  work  for  the  preparation  of  all  Medicines 
used  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Alterative.     Look  at   the  meaning  of  this  word.    It  means    to  produce 
another  disease.     This  is  the  theory  or  object  of  giving  mercury.     The  argu- 
ment with  the  Physicians  is,  if  we  can  produce  a  Mercurial  disease,  then  the 
disease  in  the    system  must  be  removed,  for  they  say  that  two  diseases  cannot 
inrage  in  the  system  at  the  same  time.     For  instance,   a  person  cannot  have 
the  small  pox  and  measles, or  whooping  cough  at  the  same  time.for  one  disease 
must  give  up  to  the  other.     This  is  all  true  we  admit,  and  so  they  carry  it   to 
every  extent,  for  almost  every  variety  of  disease,  and  thus  Mercury  with  the 
Faculty  is  almost  as  universal  a  remedy  with  them,  as  any  other  quack  Med- 
icine.    Quack  derives   its  real  name  from  their  first  using  Mercury,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  quick-silver.     The  reader  will  see  that  their  own  standard  work  ad- 
mits clearly  the  dangerous  effects  of  Mercury,  as  you  will  see  by  the  follow- 
ing; and  you  will  also  see  that  they  admit  that  they  know  nothing  of  the    ope- 
ration of  Mercury.  Their  own  words,  as  you  will  see, of  the  modus  operandi  of 
Mercury.     We  can  say  nothing  except  that  it  probably,  &c.     Now,  I  would 
ask,  if  the  public  are  willing  to  take  Medicines  that  the  most  learned  physi- 
cians cannot  tell  the  effects  of.  Yes,  such  is  the  fact  ;  if  a  man  has  a  diploma, 
many    can  take  any  thing,  as  though  their  education  would  prevent  a  deadly 
poison  from  doing  any  harm. 

Now  you  will  have  their  own  language. 

Medical  Properties.     Mercury,   in  its  uncombined  state,  is  considered 
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inert;  but  in  a  state  of  combination,  it  acts  on  the  living  system  as  a  peculiar 
and  universal  stimulant.  Its  combinations  exhibit  certain  general  medical 
properties  and  effects,  which  belong  to  the  whole  as  a  class;  while  each  in- 
dividual preparation  is  characterized  by  same  peculiarity  in  its  operation. 
Our  business  in  the  present  place  is  to  consider  generally  the  physiological 
action  of  mercury,  and  the  principles  by  which  its  administration  should  be 
regulated  ;  while  its  effects,  as  modified  in  its  different  combinations,  will 
more  properly  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  each  preparation  individually. 

On  the  modus  operandi  of  mercury,  we  can  say  nothing  except  that  it 
probably  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  and  that  it  possesses  a 
peculiar  alterative  power  over  the  vital  functions,  which  enables  it  in  many 
cases  to  subvert  diseased  actions  by  substituting  its  own  in  their  stead. 
This  alterative  power  is  sometimes  exerted,  without  being  attended  with  any 
other  vital  phenomenon  than  the  removal  of  the  disease;  while  at  other  times 
it  is  attended  with  certain  obvious  effects,  indicative  of  the  agency  of  a  potent 
stimulant.  In  the  latter  case,  its  operation  is  marked  by  a  quickening  circu- 
lation, with  a  frequent,  jerking  pulse;  by  an  increased  activity  imparted  to  all 
the  secretory  functions,  particularly  those  of  the  salivary  glands  and  the  liv- 
er; by  an  exaltation  of  nervous  sensibility  ;  and,  in  short,  by  a  general  ex- 
citement of  the  organic  actions  of  the  system.  When  its  effects  are  no  other- 
wise  obvious  than  in  the  subversion  of  disease,  its  operation,  though  so  slight 
and  imperceptible  as  altogether  to  escape  notice,  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
same  as  when  it  produces  obviously  stimulating  effects. 

When  mercury  acts  insensibly  as  an  alterative,  there  is  not  the  least  ap- 
parent disturbance  of  the  circulation;  but  when  it  operates  decidedly  and  ob- 
viously, it  is  very  prone  to  let  the  brunt  of  its  action  fall  upon  the  salivary 
glands,  causing,  in  many  instances,  an  immoderate  flow  of  saliva,  and  consti- 
tuting the  condition  denominated  ptyalism  or  salivation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  alterative  effects  of  the  mineral,  are  added  those  of  deple- 
tion and  revulsion.  Occasionally  its  depletory  action  is  exhibited  in  an 
increased  secretion  of  urine,  or  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  bile  ;  and  where 
ptyalism  cannot  be  induced,  and  either  of  these  secretions  becomes  consid- 
ably  augmented,  the  circumstances  may  be  held  as  equally  conclusive  of 
the  constitutional  impression  of  the  mercury,  as  if  the  mouth  had  been  affec- 
ted. 

Mercury  has  been  used  in  almost  all  diseases,  but  too  often  empirically, 
and  without  the  guidance  of  any  recognized  therapeutic  principle.  Never- 
theless, its  efficacy  in  certain  classes  ot  diseases  is  universally  acknowledged. 
In  functional  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, mercurials  in  minute  doses 
exert  a  salutary  operation,  subverting  the  morbid  action,  and  that  too  by  its 
insensible  alterative  effect,  without  affecting  the  mouth.  In  these  cases  no 
decided  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions  takes  place  ;  but  the  alvine  dis- 
charges, if  clay-colored,  are  generally  restored  to  their  natural  hue,  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  remedy  is  stimulating  the  liver,  and  promoting  the  secre- 
tion of  the  bile.  Indeed  there  is  no  fact  better  established  in  medicine,  than 
that  of  the  influence  of  the  mercurial  preparations  over  the  hepatic  system  ; 
and  whether  the  liver  be  torpid  and  obstructed  as  in  jaundice,  or  pouring  out 
a  redundancy  of  morbid  bile  as  in  melaena,  its  judicious  use  seems  equally 
efficacious  in  unloading  the  viscus,  and  restoring  its  secretion  to  a  healthy 
state.  In  the  acute  and  chronic  hepatitis  of  India  it  is  considered  almost  a 
specific:  but  here  its  use  must  be  generally  preceded  by  bleeding,  and  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  exciting  ptyalism.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous and  serous  membranes,  when  accompanied  by  a  feeble   condition  of  the 
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system,  the  alterative  effects  of  mercury  are  sometimes  attended  with  much 
benefit.  In  many  of  these  cases  effusion  has  taken  place;  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  mercury  often  proves  useful,  by  promoting  the  absorption 
of  the  effused  fluid,  as  well  as  by  removing  the  chronic  inflammation  on  which 
its  effusion  depends.  Hence  it  is  that  the  remedy  is  often  given  with  advan- 
tage in  chronic  forms  of  meningitis,  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  dysen- 
tery, rheumatism,  Stc,  and  in  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  ascitis,  and  gen- 
eral dropsy. 

Mercury  may  also  be  advantageously  resorted  to  in  certain  states  of  febrile 
disease.  In  some  cases  of  the  remittent  fever  of  our  own  country,  a  particu- 
lar stage  of  its  course  is  marked  by  a  dry  tongue,  torpor  of  the  bowels,  scan- 
ty urine,  and  an  arid  state  of  the  surface.  Here  depletion  by  the  lancet  or 
leeches  is  often  inadmissible,  and  the  remidial  measure  most  to  be  depended 
on  is  a  judicious  employment  of  mercury.  It  acts  in  such  cases  by  increas- 
ing the  secretions,  and  promoting  the  action  of  the  exhalent  capillaries,  and, 
perhaps,  by  producing  a  new  impression,  incompatible  with  the  action  of  the 
disease. 

In  syphilitic  affections,  mercury  has  been  held,  until  of  late  years,  an  in- 
dispensable specific.  Of  its  mode  of  action  in  these  affections  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  it  operates  by  substituting  its  peculiar  action  for  that  of 
the  disease.  Without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  necessity  or 
non-necessity  of  mercury  in  venerial  complaints,  as  out  of  place  in  this  work, 
the  discussion  which  has  grown  out  of  it  has  shown  that  this  remedy  has 
sometimes  been  unnecessarily  resorted  to  in  affections  resembling  syphilis, 
though  of  a  different  character  ;  and  that  the  disease  in  question  ought  to  be 
treated  less  empyrically,  and  more  on  the  general  principles  of  combating 
morbid  action  occurring  in  other  parts.  Mercury  also  appears  to  exert  a 
peculiar  control  over  the  morbid  effects  of  lead;  and  hence  in  colica  pictonum, 
it  is  accounted  by  most  writers  to  act  almost  as  a  specific 

For  inducing  the  specific  effects  of  mercury  on  the  constitution,  blue  pill 
or  calomel  is  generally  resorted  to.  For  producing  what  we  have  called 
the  insensible  alterative  effects  of  the  metal,  a  grain  or  two  of  blue  pill  may 
be  given  in  the  twenty  four  hours,  or  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
calomel;  or  if  a  gentle  ptyalism  be  our  object,  from  three  to  five  grains  of  the 
former,  or  a  grain  of  the  latter,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Where  the  bowels 
are  peculiarly  irritable,  it  is  often  necessary  to  introduce  the  metal  by  means 
of  frictions  with  mercurial  ointment;  and  where  a  speedy  effect  is  desired, 
internal  and  external  use  of  the  remedy  may  be  simultaneously  resorted  to. 

The  first  observable  effects  of  mercury  in  inducing  ptyalism  are  a  coppery 
taste  in  the  mouth,  a  slight  sorenes  of  the  gums,  and  an  unpleasant  sensation 
in  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  when  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  gums  begin  to  swell,  a  line  of  whitish  matter  is  seen  along  their  edges, 
and  the  breath  is  infected  with  a  peculiar  and  very  disagreeable  smell,  call- 
ed the  mercurial  fetor.  The  saliva  at  the  same  time  begins  to  flow  ;  and  if 
the  affection  proceeds,  the  gums,  tongue,  throat  and  face  are  much  swollen, 
ulcerations  attack  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  the  jaws 
become  excessively  painful  ;  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  thick  whitish  fur  ; 
and  the  saliva  flows  in  streams  from  the  mouth.  It  occasionally  happens, 
that  the  affection  thus  induced  in  the  mouth  proceeds  to  a  dangerous  extent, 
inducing  extensive  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  even  hemorrhage;  when  it  will 
demand  the  attention  of  the  practitioner.  The  best  remedies  are  the  various 
astringent  and  detergent  gargles,  used  sufficiently  weak,  as  the  parts  are  in 
a  state  of  extreme    susceptibility.     In  cases  attended  with  swelling  and  pro- 
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t fusion  of  the  tongue,  the  wash  is  best  applied  by  injection,  by  means  of  a 
large  syringe.  We  have  found  lead  water  among  the  best  local  applications 
in  these  cases;  and  dilute  solutions  of  chloride  of  soda  or  of  lime,  while  they 
correct  the  fetor  anil  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  patimt,  will  be  found  to  exert 
a  curative  influence  on  the  ulcerated  surfaces. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  have  described  the  ordinary  effects  of 
mercury;  but  occasionally,  in  peculiar  constitutions,  its  operation  is  quite 
different,  being  productive  of  a  dangerous  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions. 
Mr.  Pearson  of  London  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  this  occasional  pecu- 
liarity in  the  operation  of  mercury  in  his  work  on  the  venerial  disease.  The 
symptoms  which  characterize  it  are  a  small  frequent  pulse,  anxiety  about  the 
praecordia,  pale  and  contracted  countenance,  great  nervous  agitation,  and 
alarming  general  debility.  Their  appearance  is  the  signal  for  discontinuing 
the  mercury;  as  a  further  perseverance  with  it  might  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences.  Mercury  is  also  productive  of  a  peculiar  eruption  of  the  skin, 
which  will  be  found  described  by  the  systematic  writers  Under  the  various 
names  of  hydrargyria,  eczema  mercuriale,  and  lepra  mercurialis. 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations.  We  shall  close  our  account  of  mercury  by 
presenting  a  tabular  view  of  all  the  preparations  containing  this  metal,  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias.  Mercury  is  offi- 
cial.— 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  preparations  of  Mercury  used  by  the 
Medical  Faculty,  so  that  every  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  impossible 
to  know  what  they  are  taking,  for  when  you  see  30  or  40  papers  or  bottles 
in  a  trunk  with  the  following  prescriptions,  you  may  conclude  that  it  compo- 
ses a  great  variety  of  his  medicines. 

I.     I\    THE    METALLIC    STATE. 

Hydrargyrum  Purificatum,  U.    S.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Hydrargyrus  Puri- 
ficatus,  Ed. 
Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  U   S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro,  Lond.,  Dub. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  Calcis   Carbonate,  U.    S. ;    Hydrargyrum   cum 

Creta,  Lond.,  Dub. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnesia,  Dub. 

Pilulae  Hydrargyri,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Anglice,  Blue  pill. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri,     U.    S.,  Ed,  Dub.;    Unguentum  Hydrar- 
gyri Fortius,  Lond.;   Anglice,   Mercurial  Ointment. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius,  Lond.  Dub. 
Linimentum  Hydrargyri,  Load. 

II.  Protoxidized. 

(2?;/    the  action  of  sohdion  of  polassa  on  calomel.) 

Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Nigrum,  U.  S.;  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Nigrum, 
Dub. 
(By  the  action  of  lime-water  on  calomel.) 
Hydrargyri    Oxydum  Cinerum,  Lond  ;  Oxidum  Hydrargyri  Ciner- 
eum,  Ed. 
Unguentum  Oxidi  Hydrargyri  Cinerei,  Ed. 

III.  Peroxidized. 

(By  the  action  ofheat  and  air.) 

Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Rubrum,    Lond.,    Dub.;    Anglice,  Red  preci- 
pitate per  sc. 
the' action  of  nitric  acid.) 
Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rubrum,  U.    S. ;  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydum, 
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Loud.;  Oxidum  Hydrargyri  Rubrum  per  Acidum  Nitricum, 
Ed. ;  Hydrargyri  Oxydem  Nitricum,  Dub.;  Anglice,  Red 
precipitate. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Rubri,  U.  S.;  Unguenturn  Hydrar- 
gyri Nitrico-cxydi,  Lond. ;  Unguentum  Oxidi  Hydrargyri 
Rubri,  Ed. ;    Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxydi  Nitrici,  Dub. 

IV.  Sulphuretted. 

Hydrargyri  Sulphuratum  Nigrum,  U.    S.}  Lond.,  Dub.;  Sulphure- 

tum  Hydrargyri  Nigrum,  Ed. 
Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Rubrum,  U.    S.}   Lond.  Dub.;  Sulphure- 

tum  Hydrargyri  Rubrum,  Ed. 

V.  As    A   PROTOCHLORIDE. 

(Obtained  by  sublimation.) 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite,  U.S.;  Hydrargyri  Submurias,  Land.; 
Sub-Murias  Hydrargyri    Mitis,    sive   Calomelas,  Ed. ;   Cal- 
omelas  Subiimatum,  Dub.;  Anglice,  Calomel. 
Pilulse  Cathartitae  Compositae,  U.  S. 
Pilulas  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis,  U.  S. 

Pilulse  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis  CompositsB,  Lond.  Pilulse    Sub- 
Muriatis  Hydrargyri  Composite,   Ed. ;  Pilulse    Calomelanos 
Compositss,  Dub. 
(Obtained  by  precipitation.) 

Calomelas  Prsecipitatum,  Dub. ;  Sub-Murias  Hydrargyri  Prsecipi- 
tatus,  Ed. 

VI.       As    A   DEUTOCHLORIDE. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum,  U.S.;  Hydrargyri  Oxymurias, 
Lond.;  Murias  Hydrargyri  Corrosivum,  Dub.;  Hydrargyri 
Murias  Corrosivum,  Dub.;  Anglice,  Corrosive  sublimate. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis,  Lond. 

Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S.;  Hydrargyrum  Prsecipitatum 
Album,  Lond.;  Hydrargyri  Submurias  Ammoniatum,  Dub.; 
Anglice,  While  precipitate. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ammoniati,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Hydrar- 
gyri Prsecipitati  Albi,  Lond.;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Sub- 
muriatis Ammoniati,  Dub. 

VII.  Combined  with  cyanogen. 
Hydrargyri  Cyanuretum,  U.  S. ;  Dub. 

VIII.  Oxidized  and  combined  with  Acids. 
Hydrargyri  Acetas,  Dub.;  Acetas  Hydrargyri,  Ed. 
Hydrargyri  Persulphas,  Dub. 

Hydrargyri    Sulphas  Flavus,    U.    S.}    Sub-Sulphas    Hydrargyri 
Fiavus,   Ed. ;    Hydrargyri   Oxydum    Sulphwricum,    Dub.; 

'  Anglice,  Turpelk  mineral. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,    t.   S.,Lond.;  Unguentum  Ni- 

tiatis    Hydrargyri    Fortius,  Ed.;    Unguentum    Hydrargyri 

Nitratis,  vel  Unguentum  Citrinum,  Dub. ;    Anglice,    Citrine 

ointment. 
Unguentum  Nitratis  Hydrargyri  Mitius,  Ed.  B. 

Wounds  and  bruises  in  Horses. — Take  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt- 
petre, half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine;  but  them  together  in  a  bottle,  and 
sh»ke  up  before  using.  Apply  it  to  the  wound  with  a  feather,  three  times  a 
dav. 
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BOMMER'S  PATENT  MANURE. 

In  the  Cultivator  of  Nov.  25th,  we  published  a  notice  of  Bommer's  meth- 
od of  making  manure,  with  some  remarks  on  its  great  advantages  on  trial. — 
Since  that  time,  a  gentleman  who  had  examined  into  this  subject  at  the  Pa- 
tent office,  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  patent  under  which  Bom- 
mer  acted  in  selling  rights.  This  led  us  to  examine  into  the  claim.  We 
have  examined  the  patent  taken  out  in  France  by  Jaufiret,  and  as  we  were 
about  to  procure  a  specification  of  that  under  uhich  Bcmmer  is  acting,  we 
had  the  good  luck  to  find  it  in  the  letter  below,  published  in  the  last  No.  of 
the  Albany  Cultivator. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  we  will  publish  a  translation  of  Jauffret's 
patent,  which  every  one  has  a  right  to  practice  on,  and  upon  any  improve- 
ments which  may  suggest  themselves  in  theory  or  from  practice,  if  they  be 
not  satisfied  with  the  mode  as  it  is.  This  patent  was  taken  out  in  France  in 
1835,  for  five  years,  of  course  it  expired  in  1840.  It  is  not  patented  in  this 
country,  nor  can  it  be. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  ELLSWORTH. 

Washington  City,  ) 
Patent-Office,  Nov.  3,  1843.  J 
Messrs.  Gaylord  Sf  Tucker  : — I  noticed  in  your  last  number  of  the  Culti- 
vator, just  at  hand,  a  particular  notice  of  Bommer's  process, — also  his  ad- 
vertisement announcing  "Bommer's  Manure  Method,  secured  by  letters  pa- 
tent," and  referring  to  "  documents  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office,"  to  prove 
his  rights.  This  advertisement  has  greatly  increased  the  burden  of  answer- 
ing requests  for  copies  of  "  Bommer's  Patent."  Whilst  I  have  studiously 
avoided  expressing  an  opinion  on  cases  pending  or  decided,  yet  as  special 
reference  is  now  made  to  the  bureau  to  sustain  the  advertisement,  and  fearing 
that  the  public  may  be  misled  by  my  silence,  I  hasten  to  state  the  facts  as 
they  appear  on  record.  Mr.  Bommer,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1843,  presented 
an  application  for  a  patent  for  making  manure.  The  application  was  duly 
examined  and  rejected  for  want  of  novelty.  No  appeal  was  taken.  The  ap- 
plication was  withdrawn,  and  $20,  the  usual  sum  allowed  on  withdrawals, 
paid  to  Mr.  Bommer  on  the  6th  of  July  last.  No  other  application  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Bommer  for  a  patent  for  similar  purposes.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  state  that  Messrs.  Baer  &.  Gouliart,  in  June,  1843,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  an  alleged  improvement  on  the  method  of  making  manure,  patented 
in  France,  by  Jaufiret,  which  said  method,  however,  has  not  been  patented 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  therefore  free  to  the  public.  How  far  the  public 
are  restricted  in  the  use  of  foreign  inventions,  may  be  ascertatned  by  refer- 
ring to  the  claim  of  the  American  patent,  which,  you  will  perceive,  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  preparation  of  the  heap  and  the  mode  of  applying  the  lye  to  the 
same  ;  the  ingredients — in  other  words,  the  lye  itself,  not  being  claimed. — 
That  no  injustice  may  be  done  to  the  parties  concerned,  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  American  patent,  and  only  add  that  Mr.  Bommer  has  become  an  as- 
signee for  several  States,  under  this  last  mentioned  patent. 

Yours,  &c,  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 


Copy  of  Baer  4*   Gouliart's  Patent. 
To  all  whom  it  may   concern  :   Be  it  known,  that  we,    Charles  Baer,  and 
John  Gouliart,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  have  invent- 
ed certain   new  and    useful  improvements  in  the   manner  of  making  manure, 
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which  has  for  many  years  been  practised  in  France,  and  has  been  there  so- 
cured  by  letters  patent,  under  the  name  of  "  La  Methode  Jauffret,"  and  we 
do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is  a  full  and  exact  description  thereof. 

In  the  method  of  Mr.  Jauffret,  a  pit  or  reservoir  is  prepared  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  the  quantity  of  prepared  lye  which  may  be  required  by  the 
nature  of  the  establishment.  This  reservoir  or  vat  is  intended  to  be  a  recep- 
tacle of  water  saturated  with  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and 
is  further  to  receive  the 'ingredients  hereinafter  named  ;  such  water  is  to  be 
found  on  nearly  every  farm,  and  it  may  be  augmented  by  the  draining  of 
stables,  by  dish  water,  suds,  and  other  substances  of  a  like  nature. 

Mr.  Jauffret,  however,  finally  prepares  his  lye,  by  which  the  fermentation 
of  the  articles  to  be  converted  into  manure  is  to  be  promoted,  in  the  following 
manner,  under  various  modifications. 

For  the  conversion  of  from  1000  to  2000  pounds  of  vegetable  matter  into 
manure,  he  takes  about 

200  lbs.  of  night  soil, 
200       "       calcined  plaster  in  powder, 
50       "       wood  soot, 
20       "       wood  ashes  unleached, 
30       "       quick  lime, 
1        "       common  salt, 
1        "       rough  saltpetre, 
150       "       lye  or  ferment  drainings  from   a  Jauffret  manure 
heap. 
These  ingredients  are  in   many  cases  to  be  replaced  by  others  ;  this  lye 
to  be  prepared  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  use.     The  quantity  of  materials  above 
named,  for  the  conversion  of  from  1  to  2000  lbs.  of  straw  or    other  dry  vege- 
table stalks,  will    answer  for  about  double    that  quantity  of  green  vegetable 
matter. 

In  using  this  lye,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jauffret  is  to  steep  it  in  the  vegetable 
fibres,  which  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  throwing  them  into  the  vat  or  reservoir 
containing  it,  and  removing  it  thence  at  great  labor  so  as  to  lorm  a  high  heap 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  vat,  into  which  the  drainings  are  allowed  to  run. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  of  Mr.  Jauffret,  the  same 
appearing  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  our  improvements,  which  con- 
sist in  our  omitting  altogether  the  excessive  labor  of  steeping  the  materials  to 
be  acted  upon  in  the  lye,  and  elevating  them  from  thence  to  the  heap  ;  and 
also  in  the  preparation  of  a  lye,  which  is  equally  effective  with  that  of  Jauf- 
fret, at  much  less  cost,  and  which  can  be  used  immediately,  on  its  being 
made,  thereby  saving  the  delay  of  10  or  12  days  which  "La  methode  Jauffret'* 
requires. 

We  prepare  a  reservoir  to  contain  the  lye  as  usual,  and  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  this,  we  make  our  stacks  or  heaps  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  to  be 
converted  into  manure. 

We  give  to  the  ground  where  the  heap  or  pile  is  to  be  made,  an  inclina- 
tion towards  the  vat  ;  if  the  ground  is  a  firm  clay,  it  may  be  merely  sloped, 
and  have  shallow  trenches  dug  on  its  surface  to  conduct  the  drainings  back 
into  the  vat  ;  or  it  may  have  a  flooring  of  timber,  brick  or  stone,  as  may  be 
preferred,  which  may  be  so  trenched  as  to  conduct  the  whole  towards  a  cen- 
tral drain.  When  our  platform  or  flooring  is  of  clay,  we  cover  the  trenches 
and  the  whole  surface  of  it  with  brushwood  or  rails,  so  as  to  form  a  tempora- 
ry grating  that  will  support  the  weight  of  the  heap,  and  thus  insure  a  drain- 
age, and  the  admission  of  air  to  the  heap  from  below. 
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The  materials  to  be  converted  into  manure,  we  pile  upon  this  prepared 
platform  immediately  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  carts,  and  this  we  sometimes 
continue  to  do  until  the  heap  has  attained  the  height  to  be  given  to  it,  wh<  n 
by  the  use  of  a  pump,  buckets,  or  other  suitable  means,  we  raise  the  lye 
from  the  vat  and  pour  it  on  to  the  heap,  continuing  to  do  so  until  the  whole 
mass  ts  saturated  ;  we  in  general,  however,  raise  the  heap  to  the  height  of 
three,  or  four  feet,  more  or  less,  and  then  pour  on  a  portion  of  lye,  re- 
peating this  as  the  height  of  the  pile  is  increased  ;•  this  procedure  obviates 
the  necessity  of  lilting  the  whole  ot  the  lye  to  the  full  height  of  the  heap. 

The  materials  which  we  employ  in  making  the  lye,  may  be  limited  to  the 
following,  viz.: — cow,  horse,  or  hog's  dun^,  or  night  soil,  the  urine  draining 
lrom  stables,  and  quick  lime.  The  ingredients  used  to  be  intimately  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  ofsaturated  water. 

Two  of  the  kinds  of  animal  dung  we  have  found  to  answer  as  well  as  a  larg- 
er nymber.  A  perfectly  good  lye  will  be  made  by  taking  one  barrel  each  of 
two  species  of  dung,  two  of  the  urinary  drainings,  one  of  quick  lime,  and  about 
fifty  ban  els  ofsaturated  water,  which  is  then  to  be  used,  as  above  explain- 
ed. 

What  we  claim  as  our  improvement  on  JaufTret's  method  of  forming  ma- 
nure by  the  rapid  fermentation  of  vegetable  fibres,  first,  the  forming  of  the 
said  vegetable  matter  into  piles  or  heaps,  without  its  being  first  immersed  in 
the  prepared  lye,  and  the  subsequently  saturating  the  same  by  pouring  on  the 
lye  in  the  manner  set  forth.  Charles  Baer, 

Witnesses,  }  John  Gouilart. 

Th   M.Abbett,      \ 

J.  R.  Abbett.         )  Patented  June  24,  1843. 


Cleavers  or  Goose-grass. — This  vine-like  grass  is  found  in  hedges,  on 
low  grounds,  in  meadows,  and  near  brooks.  It  rises  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
height,  climbing  round  the  bushes  near  it.  The  leaves  are  eight  in  a  whirl, 
lance-like,  and  the  upper  side  whitish,  with  sharp  prickles;  stem  square,  the 
angles  being  guarded  with  sharp  prickles;  bent  down;  flowers  small,  incon- 
spicuous, and  divided  into  four  segments;  these  change  into  a  fruit  rather 
large,  composed  of  two  berries,  slightly  adhering  together,  and  covered  with 
hooded  prickles  containing  seeds. 

Cleavers  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  herbs  our  country  produces.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  and  speedy  medicines  in  all  suppressions  of  the  urine 
and  gravel  complaints,  and  is  a  powerful  repelling  medicine. 

It  has  also  been  found  beneficial  in  the  cure  of  scurvy,  and  spitting  of 
blood.  Infusions  of  this  herb  should  always  be  made  in  cold  water,  heat  des- 
troying its  virtues.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  the  dried  herb  to  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter is  sufficient;  this  should  be  drank  for  common  daily  drinks.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedv  in  gravel  disorders,  often  curing  them  entirely  alone.  It 
seems  to  possess  a  solvent  power  over  the  stone,  or  gravel,  crumbling  it  into 
a  sandy  substance,  so  that  it  is  discharged  without  difficulty.  When  urinary 
obstructions  proceed  from  a  collection  of  cold,  slimy,  or  muddy  substances  in 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  this  effectually  clears  it  out,  in  all  cases.  In  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  the  cleavers  infusion  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable,  from  its  cooling,  as  well  as  diuretic  quality.  It  gives  a  great 
relief  in  the  scalding  of  the  clap,  and  whites. 
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Carrot,  Wild. — The  wild  carrot  grows  two  or  three  feet  high  in  meadows 
and  swamps, and  flowers  in  July.  The  seeds  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell, 
and  in  a  slight  degree,  a  warm  pungent  taste.  An  ounce  of  the  seeds  in- 
fused in  a  pint  of  water,  and  taken  in  doses  of  a  tea-cup  full  every  hour  or 
two,  will  give  immediate  relief  in  suppression  of  urine,  and  is  also  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  menses. 

The  roots  of  the  carrot,  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  from 
an  excellent  application  to  cancerous  and  other  il-conditioned  ulcers,  allay- 
ing the  pain,  checking  the  supuration  and  fcetid  smell,  and  softening  the  cal- 
lous edges.  An  infusion  of  these  roots  has  also  been  found  useful  in  gravel 
complaints, 

Chick-weed,  red. — Called  also  red  pimpernel,  gauchhul.  It  is  cultiva- 
ted in  many  gardens,  and  grows  spontaneously  in  Baltimore  and  Havre  de 
Grace.  According  to  the  deposition  of  Valentine  Kettering  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  and  report  made  by  their  committee,  the  red  chick- 
weed  is  a  specific  in  that  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases,  the  hydrophobia  or 
bite  of  mad  dog.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  a  small  table-spoon  full  of  the 
dried  leaves  in  powder. 

Button  Snake  Root. — This  root  grows  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
poor  land;  the  root  bulbous,  with  numerous  fibres,  of  a  pungent  nitrous 
taste;  the  leaves  or  blades  are  long,  narrow,  pointed,  and  saw-edged.  A 
stalk  shoots  up  in  autumn,  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  bearing  globular, 
prickly  flowers,  of  an  ash-color,  which  a  fancied  resemblance  to  buttons  of 
an  old  fashion,  gives  it  name. 

This  root  is  a  powerful  suporific;  but  in  cases  of  gangrene  and  foul  ulcers, 
is  perhaps  superior  to  any  thing  yet  discovered.  The  mode  of  applying  it, 
is  in  the  form  of  poultice  by  boiling  it  soft. 

Angelica. — This  herb  grows  in  marshy  woods   and  hedges,    flowering   in 
June  and  July.     It  is  frequently  cultivated  in   our  gardens.     Every   part   of 
this  useful  vegetable    partakes    of  its  aromatic   virtues,  especially  the   root, 
which  in  the  form  of  powder,   tincture,  or  tea,   is   useful  in   flatulent    colics, 
conjoined  with  cranes-bill  root,  or  any  other  tonics.     It  may,  like  the  poplar 
b^rk,  be  employed  with  advantage    in  intermittents,  and  low  stages  of  fever 
The  dose  is  half  a  tea-spoon  full,  in  substance,  of  the  former,   to  two  of  the 
latter.  It  may  also  be  employed  in  the  form  of  a  strong  decoction,  in  doses  of 
a  gill.     A  strong  decoction  of  the  root,  combined  with  red  oak  bark,  a  large 
handful  of  each  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  makes  an  admirable  gargle  for  re- 
laxed and  spongy  gums,  and  ulcerated  sore  throats. 

Alum  Root. — This  root  is  also  called  senicle;  the  root  is  a  very  intense 
astringent.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  powder  which  has  acquired  some  reputation 
in  the  cure  of  cancers.  It  is  doubted  that  alum  root  has  cured  genuine  can- 
cers, but  that  it  has  proved  very  beneficial  in  obstinate  ulcers,  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  cancers,  is  admitted.  Professor  Barton  says,  "  it  is  one  of 
the  articles  in'the  materia  medica  of  our  Indians,5' the  powdered  root  of  which 
they  apply  to  wounds,  ulcers,  and  cancers. 

Adder's  Tongue. — This  small  herb  has  but  one  leaf,  which  grows  with 
the  stalk,  a  finger's  length  above  the  ground,  being  flat  and  of  fresh  green 
color,  broad  like  water  plantain,  and  without  any  middle  rib  in  it.     From  the 
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bottom  of  the  leaf  there  arises  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  small  slender 
stalks,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  the  largest,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  color, 
like  the  tongue  of  an  adder.  It  grows  in  low,  moist  places,  appearing  early 
in  the  spring;  root  perennial.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  plant,  infused  in 
wine  or  cider,  is  good  to  relieve  dropsies.  It  is  also  a  good  remedy  for  wounds 
in  the  breast  or  bowels;  and  stays  hiccupping,  vomiting,  hemorrhage,  allays 
inflammation,  and  forms  a  good  healing  application  for  wounds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fr;ni  Swell's  Medical  Companion. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  DISEASE, 

(Commonly  called  Vapors,  or  Low  Spirits.) 

This  complaint  chiefly  occurs  in  the  male,  and  that  at  advanced  life;  and 
it  is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  persons  of  a  sedentary  or  studious  dispo- 
sition, especially  such  as  have  indulged  grief  or  anxiety. 

•Symptoms. — Langour,  listlessness,  or  want  of  resolution  and  activity,  with 
respect  to  all  undertakings;  a  disposition  to  seriousness,  sadness,  and  timidi- 
ty, as  to  all  future  events;  an  apprehension  of  the  worst  or  most  unhappy 
state  of  them,  and,  therefore,  often,  on  slight  ground,  a  dread  of  great  evil. 
Such  persons  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  state  of  their  own  health, 
and  to  the  smallest  change  of  feeling  in  their  bodies,  from  an  unusual  sensa- 
tion, perhaps  of  the  slighest  kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger,  and  even 
death  itself;  and  in  respect  to  all  their  feelings  and  apprehensions,  there  are, 
for  the  most  part,  unfortunately  the  most  obstinate  belief  and  persuasion. 

This  diseased  state  of  mind  is  sometimes  attended  with  symptoms  of  indi- 
gestion, hysterical  affections,  and  sometimes  with  melancholly:  but  these  are 
merely  effects. 

Causes. — Indolence;  violent  passions  of  the  mind;  suppression  of  custom- 
ary evacuations;  obstructions  of  some  of  the  viscera,  &c. ;  but  its  immediate 
cause  appears  to  be  a  loss  of  energy  in  the  brain,  or  torpid  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  these  complaints  proceed  from 
an  original  affection  of  the  stomach. 

Treatment. — The  cure  of  this  disease  seems  to  depend  on  exciting  the  ner- 
vous energy  which  is  depressed,  and  that  particularly  by  attending  to  the 
state  of  the  mind. 

A  constant  state  of  motion  should,  therefore,  be  advised,  especially  by 
riding  on  horseback,  and  long  journeys,  which  present  new  objects  to  the 
view. 

Nothing  is  more  pernicious  in  this  disease,  than  idleness;  but  in  avoiding 
it,  all  application  to  former  studies  is  to  be  prevented.  The  present  emo- 
tions must  be  favored  and  indulged:  and  though  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  withdraw  the  attention  of  such  patients  from  themselves,  yet  their  confi- 
dence ought  first  to  be  gained;  and  since  the  persuasion  of  their  opinion  is 
strong,  and  the  infallibility  of  their  own  fears  and  sensations  rooted,  however 
absurd  these  may  be,  they  require  a  very  nice  management. 

Some  hypochondriacs  have  fancied  themselves  miserably  afflicted  in  one 
way,  and  some  in  another — some  have  insisted  that  they  were  tea  pots;  and 
some  that  they  were  town  clocks, — this,  that  he  had  a   big  belly,  and  that. 
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his  legs  were  glass — one  that  he  was  extremely  ill,  and  another  that  he  was 
actually  dying.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  this  blue-devil  class,  whose 
extravagance  ever  yet  came  up  to  the  following,  which  was  related  to  me  by 
my  noble-hearted  old  friend,  the  .late  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Baltimore,  whose 
very  name  always  sounds  in  my  ears  as  the  summary  of  every  manly  virtue. 

This  hypochondriac,  who,  by  the  by,  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  after 
ringing  the  change  on  every  mad  conceit  that  ever  tormented  a  crazy  brain, 
would  have  it  at  last  that  he  was  dead,  actually  dead.  Dr.  Stevenson  having 
been  sent  for  one  morning,  in  great  haste,  by  the  wife  of  his  patient,  hasten- 
ed to  his  bed-side,  where  he  found  him  stretched  out  at  full  length,  his  hands 
across  his  breast,  his  great  toes  in  contact,  his  eyes  and  mouth  closely  shut, 
and  his  looks  cadaverous. 

"Well,  sir,  how  do  you  do?  how  do  you  do  this  morning?"  asked  Dr. 
Stevenson,  in  his  blustering  jocular  way,  approaching  his  bed.  "  How  do  I 
do,"  replied  the  hypochondriac,  faintly  —  "a  pretty  question  to  ask  a  dead 
man."  "Dead!"  replied  the  Doctor.  "Yes,  sir,  dead,  quite  dead.  I  died 
last  night  about  12  o'clock." 

Quick  as  lightning,  Dr.  Stevenson  caught  his  cue,  which  was  to  strike  him 
on  the  string  of  his  character;  on  which,  the  Doctor  happily  recollected  he 
was  very  tender.  Having  gently  put  his  hand  on  the  forehead  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac, as  if  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  cold,  and  also  felt  his  pulse,  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  doleful  note,  "  Yes,  the  poor  man  is  dead  enough — it  is  all 
over  with  him,  and  now  the  sooner  he  can  be  buried  the  better."  Then  step- 
ping up  to  his  wife,  and  whispering  to  her  not  to  be  frightened  at  the  meas- 
ures he  was  about  to  take,  he  called  to  the  servant,  "  My  boy,  your  poor 
master  is  dead,  and  the  sooner  he  can  be  put  in  the  ground  the  better.  Run  to 

Mr.  C m,  for  I    know  he   always  keeps  New  England  coffins    by    him, 

ready  made;  and,  do  you  hear,  bring  a  coffin  of  the  largest  size,  for  your 
master  makes  a  stout  corpse,  and  having  died  last  night,  and  the  weather 
warm,  he  will  soon  begin  to  smell." 

Away  went  the  servant,  and  soon  returned  with  a  proper  coffin.  The  wife 
and  family  having  got  their  lesson  from  the  Doctor,  gathered  around  him, 
and  howled  no  little,  while  they  were  putting  the  body  in  the  coffin.  Present- 
ly, the  pall-bearers,  who  were  quickly  provided  and  let  into  the  secret,  start- 
ed with  the  hypochondriac  for  the  church-yard.  They  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore they  were  met  by  one  of  the  towns-peoplo,  who,  having  been  properly 
drilled  by  the  facetious  Stevenson,  cried  out,  "Ah,  Doctor,  what  poor  soul 
have  you  got  there?" 

"  Poor  Mr.  B ,"  sighed  the  Doctor,  "  left  us  last  night." 

"  Great  pity  he  had  not  left  us  twenty  years  ago,"  replied  the  other,  "  for 
he  was  a  bad  man." 

Presently  another  of  the  towns-men  met  them  with  the  same  question. 
"And  what  poor  soul  have  you  got  there,  Doctor?" 

"  Poor  Mr.  B ,"  answered  the  Doctor  again,   "  is  dead." 

"Ah!  indeed!"  said  the  other.  "And  so  the  devil  has  got  his  own  at 
last." 

"  Oh,  villian!"  exclaimed  the  man  in  the  coffin,  "  if  I  were  not  dead,  how 
I  would  pay  you  for  that!" 

Soon  after  this,  while  the  pall-bearers  were  resting  themselves  near  the 
church-yard,  another  one    stepped  up  with  the  old   question  again,   "What 

poor  soul  have  you  got  there,   Doctor?"     "Poor  Mi*.  B "he  replied, 

"  is  gone." 

"  Yes.  and  to  h— 11,"  said  the  other,  "  for  if  he  is  not  gone  there,   I  see 
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not  what  use  there  is  for  such  a  place."  Here  the  dead  man  busting  off  the 
lid  of  the  coffin,  which  had  been  purposely  left  loose,  leaped  out,  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh,  you  villain!  I  am  gone  to  h — 11,  am  I!  Well.  1  have  come 
back  again  to  pay  such  ungrateful  rascals  as  you  are."  A  race  was  imme- 
diately commenced  between  the  dead  man  and  the  living,  to  the  petrifying 
consternation  of  many  of  the  spectators,  at  sight  of  a  corpse  bursting  from  the 
coffin,  and  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  winding  sheet,  racing  through  the  streets. 
After  having  exercised  himself  into  a  copious  perspiration  by  this  fantastic 
chase,  the  hypochondriac  was  brought  home  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  freed  of  all 
his  complaints.  And  by  strengthening  food,  generous  wine,  cheerful  com- 
pany, and  moderate  exercise,  was  soon  restored  to  perfect  health. 

To  demonstrate,  farther,  the  happy  effects  of  possessing  quick  wit,  "to 
shoot  folly  as  it  flies,"  I  will  cite  another  case  of  hypochondriasm,  which 
came  under  the  care  of  that  philanthropic  and  learned  physician,  the  late 
Doctor  Crawford,  of  Baltimore,  who,  in  every  thing  amiable  and  good,  was 
not  unlike  his  intiumte  friend,  Dr.  Stevenson. 

A  certain  hypochondriac,  who,  for  a  long  time,  fancied  himself  dying  of  a 
liver  complaint,  was  advised  by  Dr.  Crawford  to  make  a  journey  to  the  state 
of  Ohio.  Alter  an  excursion  of  three  months,  he  returned  home  apparently 
in  good  health:  but  upon  receiving  information  of  the  death  of  a  twin  brother, 
who  had  actually  died  of  a  scirrhous  liver,  he  immediately  took  the  staggers, 
and  falling  down,  roared  out  that  he  was  dead,  and  had,  as  he  always  expect- 
ed, died  of  a  liver  complaint.  Dr.  Crawford  being  sent  for,  immediately  at- 
tended, and  asked  the  hypochondiac  how  he  could  be  dead,  seeing  he  could 
talk.  But  still  he  would  have  it  that  he  was  actually  dead.  Whereupon,  the 
sagacious  Doctor  exclaimed,  "  O  yes,  the  gentlemen  is  certainly  dead,  and 
it  i*  more  than  probable  his  liver  was  the  death  of  him.  However,  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  I  will  hasten  to  cut  him  open  before  putrefaction  takes  place." 
And  thereupon,  getting  a  carving  knife,  and  whetting  it  as  a  butcher  would  to 
open  a  dead  calf,  he  stepped  up  to  him  and  began  to  open  his  waistcoat,  when 
the  hypochondriac,  horribly  frightened,  leaped  up  with  the  agility  of  a  rabbit, 
and  crying  out,  "Murder!  murder!  murder!"  ran  off  with  a  speed  that 
would  have  defied  a  score  of  doctors  to  catch  him.  After  running  a  consider- 
able distance,  until  he  was  almost  exhausted,  he  halted;  and  not  finding  the 
Doctor  at  his  heels,  soon  became  composed.  From  that  period,  this  gentle- 
man was  never  known  to  complain  of  his  liver;  nor  had  he  for  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  any  symptom  of  this  disease. 

Raillery  must  never  be  attempted.  From  this  supposed  bodily  affection, 
the  mind  should  be  diverted  by  employments  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
and  situation  in  life,  and  unattended  with  much  emotion,  anxiety,  and  fatigue. 
Company  which  engages  attention,  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  a  cheerful  kind, 
will  always  be  found  of  great  service.  The  occasional  reading  of  entertain- 
ing books,  or  playing  at  any  game,  in  which  some  skill  is  required,  and 
where  the  stake  is  not  an  object  of  much  anxiety,  if  not  too  long  protracted, 
will  farther  assist  in  diverting  the  mind  from  itself. 

The  symptoms  of  indigestion,  and  hysteric  complaints,  that  so  frequently 
attend  this  state  of  mind,  although  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause,  are  ob- 
jects of  practice;  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  aggravate  and  realize  the  false 
apprehensions  of  the  patient.  The  secondary  affections  require  the  same 
mode  of  treatment  recommended  for  indigestion  and  hysteric  disease.  The 
warm  bath  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  this  complaint,  and  when  the  system  be- 
comes somewhat  invigorated,  the  cold  bath  may  be  employed  with  advantage, 
provided  there  exist  no  obstructions  in  the  bowels.     From  an  acid  acrimony 
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generally  prevailing  in  the  stomach,  the  rust  of  steel,  or  filings  of  iron,  in 
doses  of  ten  grains  thrice  a-day,  is  the  most  salutary  medicine  of  all  the  tonics. 
Magnesia  and  lime-water  are  useful  on  the  same  account. 

Regimen. — A  proper  diet  constitutes  an  essential  part  in  the  treatment  cf 
this  malady.  In  general,  light  animal  food  is  what  alone  agrees  with  such  pa- 
tients; for  there  are  few,  if  any  vegetables  which  do  not  prove  flatulent  in 
their  bowels. — Acids  are  particularly  injurious.  All  malt  liquors,  except 
porter,  are  apt  to  excite  too  high  a  fermentation  in  the  stomach;  and  wines, 
for  the  most  part,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection.  If  an  exception  can  be 
made  in  favor  of  any,  it  is  good  old  Madeira,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  which 
not  only  promotes  digestion,  and  invigorates  the  concoctive  powers,  but  acts, 
immediately,  as  a  generous  and  wholesome  cordial.  The  use  of  spiritous  li- 
quors is  not  to  be  recommended  as  an  habitual  resource,  though  they  may  be 
taken  occasionally,  in  a  moderate  quantity,  diluted  with  water.  Tea  and 
coffee,  though  hurtful  to  people  with  bad  digestion,  are  often  useful,  howev- 
er, to  the  hypochondriac.  Moderate  exercise,  we  have  already  observed,  is 
indispensable  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint;  and  it  cannot  be  taken  any  way 
with  so  much  advantage  as  in  long  journeys,  when  convenient,  accompanied 
with  such  circumstances,  as  may  convert  them  into  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment. 


ICpWe  received  a  pamphlet  the  other  day  which  sombeody  had  written, 
giving  an  account  ofthe  way  the  Doctors  do.  This  we  like,  and  shall  here 
publish  it  for  the  sake  of  extending  its  circulation.  If.  the  people  will  only 
begin  to  enquire  ofthe  doctors  what  they  mean  to  do,  and  what  object  they 
design  to  obtain,  and  how  and  why  their  medicines  act  as  they  do — they  will 
bother  them  most  wofully.  It  is  ail  right  that  doctors  should  be  interrogated, 
and  if  any  of  them  are  so  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  answer  questions  satis- 
factorily, let  them  go  about  their  business.  Employ  no  one  who  has  to 
guess  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  and  then  have  to  guess  that  such  a  pre- 
scription will  help  you — you  can  do  that  as  well  as  the  doctor. 

"  LET  THE  READER  THINK. 

I  am  but  a  poor  Mechanic — possessed  of  but  a  common  English  education 
— but  the  following  fact  is  one"  which  I  think  my  duty  to  present  before  the 
Public  : 

A  case  of  disease  has  lately  passed  under  my  observation,  where  a  learn- 
ed and  experienced  Regular  Physician  was  employed,  (for  if  they  are  not 
most  to  be  depended  upon, pray  who  is)  which  has  caused  me  more  reflection 
than  on  any  other  occasion. 

The  patient  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the 
case  minutely.  My  friend  had  lived  to  the  age  of  42,  apparently  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  good  state  of  health,  except  sometimes  subject  to  slight  attacks 
of  dyspepsia.  About  this  time,  upon  a  certain  occasion  of  exposure,  he  took 
a  severe  cold,   which    was  attended  with  some  fever  and  pain  throughout  his 

system,  especially  in  the  limbs.     He  requested  me  to  call  on  Doctor 

which  I  did.  When  the  Doctor  called  he  felt  his  pulse,  looked  at  his  tongue, 
and  stated  that  he  would  be  well  in  a  few  days;  but  as  there  was  some  in- 
flammation, and  the  pulse  full,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  lose  a  little 
blood.  After  blood  was  drawn,  my  friend  stated  that  he  felt  much  easier. 
The  Doctor  then  wrote  a  prescription  which  I  carried  to  an  apothecary,  where 
I  found  it  to  be(  small  powders  of  calomel  and  opium,  which  were  admin- 
istered according  to  the  Doctor's  directions.     On  the  next  morning  the  Doc- 
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tor  called  again,  and  upon  entering  said, "well,  how  is  our  patient  this  morn- 
ing?" 

To  which  my  triend  replied,  "  some-what  easier,   but  rather  weak/' 

'•  Oh  !"'  say  the  Doctor,  "  You'll  soon  get  over  that." 

The  Doctor  then  ordered  that  a  dose  of  salts  and  senna  should  be  given 
him.  On  the  next  day  the  Doctor  called  again,  making  a  similar  inquiry  re- 
specting his  patient  as  he  had  trie  previous  morning.  To  which  my  friend 
replied,  "  I  feel  somewhat  weaker,  and  have  a  slight  cough." 

The  Doctor  then  enquired  whether  he  had  taken  the  salts  and  senna,  and 
if  it  had  operated,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  stated,  that,  "his 
cough  would  soon  subside  ;"  but  that  he  wished  to  procure  a  little  perspira- 
tion, and  directed  Dover's  Powders  for  him.  The  next  day  mv  friend  felt 
weak,  but  there  was  some  abatement  of  the  cough,  and  when  the  Doctor 
called  he  stated  that  all  was  going  on  right,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  well, 
prescribed  no  medicine,  but  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  diet,  that  it 
should  be  light,  Sec.  In  a  day  or  two  the  Doctor  called  again.  In  the  in- 
tervening time,  the  debility  and  cough  had  both  increased,  and  my  friend 
began  to  manifest  some  uneasiness  in  regard  to  his  situation.  He  enquired 
of  the  Doctor  what  the  difficulty  was  which  he  was  laboring  under  r  To 
which  the  Doctor  replied  ';  that  it  was  only  a  cold,  and  he  would  soon  over- 
come it."  The  Doctor  then  directed  a  preparation  which  I  procured,  which 
he  called  an  expectorant.  The  expectorant  we  conceived  enabled  him  to 
cou^h  and  raise  somewhat  easier,  vet  the  cough  and  debility  remained 
about  the  same.  At  >  this  time  my  friend  began  to  entertain  fears  that  his 
lungs  were  affected,  and  when  the  Doctor  called  he  expressed  such  opinion. 
To  which  the  Doctor  assented,  that  they  were  slightly  so,  and  that  it  would 
be  requisite  to  apply  a  blister  across  the  chest. 

Until  this  time  mv  friend  had  remained  calm,  placing  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  skill  of  his  physician,  and  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  recover  his 
health.  My  friend,  being  naturally  of  an  intelligent  and  enquiring  mind,  be- 
gan to  make  minute  enquiries  of  the  Doctor  in  regard  to  his  complaint,  and 
the  most  judicious  mode  of  treatment. 

The  Doctor  stated,  "  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  sufficient  strength,  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  take  a  journey  south,  and  he  had  no  question,  that 
bv  proper  treatment,  his  health  would  measurably  soon  be  restored." 

The  idea  however  of  placing  a  blister  across  the  breast,  seemed  somewhat 
to  depress  the  spirits  of  mv  friend,  he  considered  such  act  as  evidence  of  dis- 
eased lungs.  He  therefore  asked  the  doctor  "  what  object  he  had  in  view  by 
the  blister 

To  which  the  Doctor  replied,  "  That  it  was  the  established  practice,  the 
intent  of  which  was  to  relieve  the  lungs  by  counter-irritation — that  there  was 
great  sympathy  between  the  lungs  and  the  skin." 

Mv  friend  replied,  "  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  several  persons  who 
had  been  consumptive,  and  had  been  blistered,  and  they  appeared  to  grow 
weaker  without  any  apparent  mitigation  of  the  disease." 

Still  the  Doctor  persisted  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  affording  relief. 
The  blister  was  applied,  and  we  considered  that  the  effect  was  beneficial,  as 
it  relieved  in  a  great  degree  the  pain  across  the  breast.  The  Doctor  spoke 
quite  encouragingly  of  its  beneficial  effects  ;  but  it  rendered  the  patient  weak- 
er without  much  alleviation  of  the  cough ;  although  I  thought  he  raised  easi- 
er. The  Doctor  directed  the  expectorant  continued.  In  a  day  or  two  my 
friend  began  to  complain  of  a  pain  in  the  left  side,  and  at  times  to  feel  chilly. 
The  Dortnr  then  thought  it    necessary  again  to  bleed  him.     This   my  friend 
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objected  to,  saying  "he  was  already  so  weak,  and  the  bleeding  would  render 
him  still  more  so." 

The  Doctor  insisted  upon  it — saying,  "  it  was  the  only  way  to  relieve  the 
pain,  and  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  his  weakness,  as  he  would  soon  recover 
his  strength  when  the  disease  was  subdued." 

"  But  how,  Doctor, "said  my  friend,  "  will  the  bleeding  relieve  the  pain?" 

"Why,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood." 

My  friend  reluctantly  consented  to  the  bleeding,  and  for  a  while  felt  free 
from  pain,  but  it  increased  his  weakness;  he  had  become  quite  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, and  the  Doctor  gave  some  quinine  drops.  In  a  few  days  the  pain  in 
his  side  began  to  be  as  severe  as  ever.  The  Doctor  then  directed  an  oint- 
ment to  be  rubbed  across  the  breast,  in  order  to  bring  out  small  eruptions, 
and  he  would  insert  a  seton  in  the  side. 

"Why,  Dr,"  said  my  friend,  "do  you  wish  to  procure  sores  upon  me,  and 
to  insert  a  seton  ?" 

To  which  the  doctor  answered,  "  to  induce  the  disease  from  the  lungs, 
upon  the  principle  of  counter-irritation  —  the  case  is  obstinate,  and  we  must 
use  means  proportionably  to  the  obstinacy." 

Neither  the  sores  upon  the  breast,  nor  the  seton  in  the  side,  appeared  to  be 
of  much  benefit.  The  patient  continued  to  grow  weaker,  and  sweat  some  at 
nights,  and  was  quite  restless  ;  and  the  doctor  directed  that  he  should  take 
morphine,  which  made  him  rest  easier. 

At  this  time  general  fears  began  to  be  entertained  by  the  patient's  friends, 
as  to  the  final  issue;  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  a  consultation  of 
physicians  should  be  held.  Accordingly,  two  of  the  ablest  physicians  which 
we  knew,  were  called  to  consult  with  the  attending  physician.  After  exam- 
ining the  patient,  and  some  conversation  between  them,  they  retired  to  an 
adjoining  room,  where  they  remained  about  half  an  hour  ;  the  attending 
physician  then  re-entered,  and  stated  that  they  had  determined  upon  the 
course  which  they  thought  was  the  most  likely  to  prove  successful,  stated  that 
he  would  soon  call  again,  and  in  company  with  the  other  medical  gentlemen 
left  the  house.  The  doctor  did  not  call  until  the  next  morning,  when  he 
stated,  "that  they  had  concluded  to  try  and  bring  about  a  change  in  the  se- 
cretions, and  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
mercury  in  some  mild  form,  as  calomel  or  blue  pill." 

My  friend,  who  evidently  seemed  doubtful  of  any  favorable  result  from  the 
use  of  that  medicine,  observed  enquiringly,  "doctor  you  do  not  intend  to  sal- 
ivate me?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  doctor,  "  we  only  wish  to  produce  an  alterative  effect 
by  rendering  the  gums  a  little  sore." 

"I  know  not,"  said  the  patient,  "  that  I  understand  what  you  mean  by 
an  alternative  effect." 

"  To  alter,"  said  the  doctor,  "the  morbid  secretions, — to  render  them  of  a 
more  healthy  character." 

"But  how  do  you  do  that  doctor  by  making  my  gums  sore." 

"To  tell  you  how  this  is  accomplished,  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  we 
only  know  the  effects  produced  by  observation,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Well  !  doctor,  observation  has  also  shown  that  much  evil  is  produced  by 
the  use  of  mercury." 

"True,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  confined  to  the  hands   of  judicious  practitioners." 

"But,  doctor,"  said  the  patient,  "if  medical  gentlemen   find  it  difficult  to 
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explain  how  its  beneficial  effects  are  produced,    would  it  not  be  equally  diffi- 
cult to  forsee  the  evil  consequences  which  arise  from  its  administration  ?" 

"From  the  peculiar  idiosyneracy  of  some  constitutions,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  aware  of  any  evil  effects  which  may  follow  the 
use  of  mercury,  until  its  peculiar  character  is  developed  by  subsequent  ob- 
servation; yet  the  great  majority  o{  instances  in  which  the  most  happy  results 
follow  its  use,  warrant  us  in  placing  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  therapeuti- 
cal action." 

"Well,  doctor,"  said  the  patient,  "I  have  no  confidence  in  mercury  or  any 
thing  else  being  of  any  use  to  me;  it  appears  that  my  disease  from  the  first 
has  been  constantly  and  rapidly  approaching  a  fatal  termination  ;  I  have  no 
expectation  of  recovery." 

"  Your  disease,"  said  the  doctor,  "has  been  most  unyielding  : — it  has  re- 
sisted the  usual  forms  of  treatment,  and  my  only  hope  now  is,  by  inducing  the 
mercurial  action  to  change  the  morbid  secretions." 

"  Well,  Dr."  said  the  patient,  do  as  you  think  best  ;  I  am  no  physician  ;  I 
am  in  your  hands." 

Small  doses  of  calomel  were  then  given  him  for  a  few  days,  and  terminated 
in  salivation,  which  in  a  short  time  subsided. — My  friend  had  become  weak- 
er— the  hectic  flesh  appeared  upon  his  cheek  every  afternoon,  with  cold  and 
clammy  night  sweats;  he  was  fast  sinking — the  doctor  gave  him  up  as  incu- 
rable, calling  occasionally  to  see  him,  and  sometimes  directing  a  little  mor- 
phine to  make  him  rest  easier  and  quiet  his  cough  ;  thus  he  continued  for  a 
few  weeks,  constantly  failing,  until  it  became  my  melancholy  duty  to  consign 
his  lifeless  and  emaciated  body  to  the  tomb,  there  to  rest  until  mortality  shall 
become  immortal. 

The  keen  sensibility  which  I  have  felt  upon  this  subject,  has  induced  me 
to  present  this  little  tract  before  the  public,  and  should  I  succeed  in  directing 
the  reflecting  mind  to  the  subject,  I  shall  feel  tjpat  I  have  accomplished  my 
object.  I  wish  to  injure  no  one,  yet  I  know  there  is  something  in  medical 
practice  wanting.  It  may  be  said  there  are  many  cases  of  similar  character; 
but  if  there  are,  it  stili  more  strongly  proves  that  there  is  error  somewhere 
— all  which  is  necessary  is  not  understood  in  regard  to  disease.  I  have 
known  cases  of  consumption  where  no  physician  has  been  called,  but  depen- 
ded upon  little  preparations  of  their  own  or  their  friends,  where  the  person 
has  lived  in  a  comfortable  state  of  health  for  years.         Joseph  A.  B*****. 

The  above  cannot  fail  to  strongly  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  total 
inefficiency  that  exists  in  the  Allopatic  practice  to  eradicate  disease  from  the 
system;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases  life  is  relieved  by  death.  In  the  case 
before  us,  the  writer  has  drawn  a  graphic  sketch  of  a  case  of  disease  and  the 
Doctor's  Practice.  Philosophical  Journal. 


Ir^pHow  is  this  ? — We  are  informed  that  recently  at  the  Albany  Col- 
lege, where  several  young  men  had  received  their  Diplomas  to  practice  Med- 
icine, they  were  addressed  by  one  of  the  Professors  in  language  like  this, — 
"Now,  young  irerulemen,you  have  got  your  diplomas;  if  you  like  the  Regular 
practice  best,  pusue  that — if  you  like  the  Homcepathic  best  pursue  that,  or  if 
you  like  the  Botanical  practice  pursue  that  ;  but  do  not  change  the  name  : 
continue  to  be  Regular  Physicians;  let  us  stick  together  and  not  change  the 
name."  Indeed  Messrs.  Professors,  that's  the  way  in  which  you  intend  to 
manage  the  business,  is  it  ?  Well  !  well  !  any  way,  we  have  no  objections, 
so  you  get  over  the  fence.  Philosophical  Journal. 
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USEFUL  RECIPE. 

I  send  you  below,  Messrs.  editors,  a  recipe  for  making  a  composition  which 
will  render  wood  entirely  incombustible.  It  ^is  very  simply  prepared,  and 
quite  easy  of  application,  being  used  the  same  as  paint,  with  an  ordinary 
brush.  A  good  coat  of  it  applied  to  the  floor  under  the  stoves,  would  be  an 
excellent  precaution. 

Take  a  quantity  of  water,  proportioned  to  the  surface  of  wood  you  may 
wish  to  cover,  and  add  to  it  as  much  potash  as  can  be  dissolved  therein. — 
When  the  water  will  dissolve  no  more  potash,  stir  into  the  solution,  first,  a 
quantity  of  flour  paste  of  the  consistency  of  common  painters'  size  ; — 
second,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  clay  to  render  it  of  the  consistency  of 
cream. 

When  the  clay  is  well  mixed,  apply  the  preparation  as  before  directed 
to  the  wood  :  it  will  secure  it  from  the  action  of  both  fire  and  rain.  In  a 
most  violent  fire,  wood  thus  saturated  may  be  carbonated,  but  will  never 
blaze. 

If  desirable,  a  most  agreeable  color  can  be  given  to  the  preparation  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  red  or  yellow  ochre. 

It  might  also  be  useful  for  you  to  mention  in  your  paper,  especially  at  this 
season  of  high  winds,  that  a  handful  or  two  of  sulphur  to  the  fire,  when  a 
chimney  is  burning  out,  will  almost  instantaneously  extinguish  the  flames. — 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. 

A  thin  coat  of  whitewash  will  protect  wood  from  fire  in  case  of  sparks  fall- 
ing upon  it,  or  if  a  great  heat  be  near, it  will  not  so  readily  ignite.  If  common 
salt  or  alum  be  dissolved  in  the  whitewash,  it  will  still  be  more  efficacious  in 
resisting  fire.  If  a  strong  solution  of  salt  or  alum,  or  both,  be  applied  sever- 
al times  to  wood,  paper,  or  cloth,  until  a  good  portion  is  imbibed,  it  will  resist 
fire.  Casks  in  which  alum  water  has  been  kept,  until  the  wood  is  complete- 
ly saturated  with  the  solution,  cannot  be  burned  so  as  to  blaze.  If  the 
staves  are  put  into  a  very  hot  fire,  they  become  heated  like  a  piece  of  iron  or 
a  stone,  and  will,  after  a  long  time  in  this  situation,  become  destroyed,  but 
without  other  materials  to  aid  in  their  destruction,  they  would  not  burn,  or  be 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

Some  persons,  on  putting  up  stoves  in  the  fall,  stop  up  the  chimney  with 
boards.  In  such  cases,  some  substance  like  the  above  should  be  applied  to 
the  boards  on  the  inside,  as  they  are  liable  to  catch  from  sparks  when  ex- 
tremely dry,  and  the  soot  in  the  chimney  may  take  fire  and  pieces  fall  down 
against  the  boards.  Such  cases  have  occurred  and  should  be  carefully  guard- 
eel  against.      As  a  further  protection,  the  corner  ofthecletes  on   the   inside 
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should  be  cut  off  on  the  upper  edge,  so  that  sparks  may  not  lodge  against  the 
boards,  and  that  dust  and  fine  combustible  substances  may  not  gather  and 
promote  ignition.      Cultivator. 


TO  PRESERVE  STEEL  PENS  FROM  CORROSION. 

Mr.  Editor  : — For  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  much  writing  to  do, 
and  who  consequently  know  the  comfort  of  a  clean  pen,  I  would  recommend 
their  using  very  coarse  emery,  say  No.  4.  The  writer  of  this  has  used  the 
article  for  this  purpose  the  past  three  years,  and  has  fully  tested  its  value  ; 
the  polishing  quality  of  the  emery  servesto  keep  the  point  of  the  pen  smooth, 
and  prevents  that  scratching  point,  which  will  sometimes  occur  from  corro- 
sion. 

I  make  use  of  a  small  sized  tumbler,  about  half  full  of  emery,  and  the  em- 
ery kept  barely  covered  with  water.  The  water  in  the  emery  should  be 
changed  occasionally,  as  it  may  appear  to  be  necessary.  Until  tried,  no  one 
can  imagine  its  vast  superiority  over  any  other  mode  of  cleaning  steel  or  me- 
talic  pens. — Mercantile  Journal. 


HORSES. 

C.  W.  Gooch,  of  Virginia,  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Planter, 
says  : — "  The  ordinary  means  of  purging  a  sick  horse  are  so  slow  in  opera- 
ting, that,  in  many  cases,  they  do  no  good.  I  send  you  a  simple  recipe, 
with  which  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted,  which  I  have  never 
known  to  fail  ;  and  regard  the  best  and  simplest.  I  saw  it  many  years  ago 
in  the  American  Farmer,  and  have  tested  it  : 

11  Take  a  piece  of  chalk  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  or 
wrap  a  rag  around  it  and  reduce  it  to  a  powder  with  a  hammer,  or  any  thing 
else  ;  put  the  powder  into  a  quart  bottle  ;  pour  common  vinegar  into  the 
bottle  until  the  effervescence  prevents  your  pouring  more,  and  (having  the 
horse  ready)  drench  him  with  it.  But  little  vinegar  can  be  got  into  the  bot- 
tle the  first  time,  so  that  you  will  have  to  pour  more  into  it,  and  drench 
a  second  time.  Ordinarily  a  pint  will  do.  In  cases  where  it  does  not  ope- 
rate in  five  or  ten  minutes,  persevere  in  the  dose, and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
suffering  animal  will  be  well  again." 


To  prevent  the  decay  of  Wood. — Take  12  ounces  of  rosin  and  8  oun- 
ces of  roll  brimstone,  each  coarsely  powdered,  and  three  gallons  of  train  oil. 
Heat  them  slowly,  gradually  adding  four  ounces  of  beeswax,  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Frequently  stir  the  liquor,  which,  as  soon  as  the  solid  ingredients 
are  dissolved,  will  be  fit  for  use.  What  remains  unused  will  become  solid 
on  cooling,  and  mav  be  remelted  on  subsequent  occasions.  When  it  is  fit 
for  use,  add  as  much  Spanish  brown,  or  red  or  yellow  ochre,  or  any 
color  you  want,  first  ground  fine  in  some  of  the  oil,  as  will  give  the  shade  you 
want  ;  then  lay  it  on  with  a  brush  as  hot  and  thin  as  you  can  ;  some  days 
after  the  first  coat  is  dried,  give  it  a  second.  It  will  preserve  plank  for  ages, 
and  keep  the  weather  from  driving  through  brick-work.  Common  white 
paint  may  be  used  on  top  of  it,  if  required,  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  Two 
coats  should  always  be  given,  and  in  compound  machinery,  the  separate 
parts  should  be  varnished  before  they  are  put  together,  after  which  it  will  be 
prudent  to  give  a  third  coating  to  the  joints,  or  to  any  other  part  which  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture,  such  as  water-spouts,  flood- 
gates, the  beds  of  carts,  the  tops  of  posts,  and  all  timber  which  is  near  the 
ground.     Each   coat    should  be    dry  before  the  parts  are  jo*inted,  or  the  last 
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coat  applied.  The  composition  should  be  applied  when  the  wood  is  perfect- 
ly dry.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  compositions  made  of  hot  oil,  should, 
for  the  sake  of  security,  be  heated  in  metallic  vessels  in  the  open  air  ;  for 
when  the  oil  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  or  600  of  Fahrenheit,  the  vapor 
catches  fire,  and  though  the  lower  degree  of  temperature  should  be  used  in 
this  process,  it  is  not  always  posssible  to  regulate  the  heat,  or  to  prevent  the 
overflowing  of  the  materials.  In  either  of  which  cases,  were  the  melting  per- 
formed in  a  house,  fatal  accidents  might  happen. — Archives  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge 


Sweet  Ciciely. — This  plant  rises  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height;  leaves 
small,  numerous,  and  on  long  stalks;  flowers  small,  and  of  pale  white  color. 
It  grows  plentifully  on  the  sides  of  low  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  running 
streams,  and  on  the  borders  of  low  woodlands. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  both  relaxing  and  warming,  and  may  be  taken  in 
all  colds,  and  flatulent  complaints  of  the  bowels.  It  may  be  pulverized,  and 
taken  in  doses  of  half  a  tea-spoon  full,  in  a  little  brandy,  for  windy  com- 
plaints; or  combined  with  other  appropriate  medicines  for  coughs. 

Hens. — Hens,  at  this  season,  should  have  a  liberal  and  constant  supply  of 
meal.  It  is  no  less  essential  to  their  health  than  corn,  and  without  it  they 
seldom  continue  to  lay,  and  not  unfrequently  mope  and  grow  sick,  if  con- 
fined. The  French,  who  are  rigid  economists  in  everything,  deem  meal  as 
essential  to  domestic  animals  of  all  descriptions,  and  supply  them  regularly 
from  two  to  three  times  a  day! — Maine  Cultivator. 


To  preserve  Iron  from  rust. — Sponge  the  pieces  to  be  preserved  in  a 
mixture  of  concentrated  solution  of  impure  soda,  (soda  of  commerce)  one 
part,  and  three  parts  of  water.  Pieces  of  Iron  left  three  months  in  it  had  lost 
neither  weight  nor  polish,  while  similar  pieces  immersed  for  five  days  in  the 
simple  water,  were  covered  with  rust. 

Bees. — Bee  hives  should  be  shaded  until  the  snow  is  off,  and  the  weather 
so  warm  that  the  bees  can  go  out  without  injury  from  the  cold.  When  the 
sun  shines  on  a  hive,  it  produces  a  heat  that  invites  the  bees  out,  when  it  is 
so  cold  that  they  become  chilled,  and  fall  upon  the  snow  or  cold  ground,  and 
cannot  recover.  In  this  way  thousands  are  lost.  We  should  as  soon  think 
of  allowing  calves,  lambs,  chickens,  ducks,  &c,  to  go  out  and  perish  in  cold 
storms,  as  to  allow  the  destruction  of  bees  for  want  ofcare.  When  the  hives 
are  in  the  shade,  and  it  is  rather  dark  around  them,  the  bees  will  not  be  in- 
vited out  till  it  is  so  warm  that  they  can  generally  return  in  safety.  Besides 
the  great  evil  we  have  named,  the  bees  on  going  out  discharge  the  contents 
of  their  stomachs,  as  may  be  seen  around  the  hive,  and  which  they  never  do 
in  the  hive;  consequently  they  must  fill  them  again,  and  thus  cause  a  needless 
consumption  of  lbod. 

Root  Bff.r  for  purifying  the  Blood. — Take  white  pine,  Mark  birch  bark,  sassaparilla. 
and  yellow  dock  root,  about  one  ounce  of  each  5  to  make  2  quarts,  boil  it  well,  put  it  into  a  stone 
pot  with  a  gil!  of  yeast  and  2  quarts  of  Mohssr.s,  when  it  is  about  blood  warm,  put  it  up  at  niglu, 
and  it  will  he  fit  for  u<e  the  next  morning  ;  it  must  be  kept  in  a  place  of  moderate  temperature  ; 
make  it  fresh  every  night,  and  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy  for  cleansing  the  blood  in  the 
spring  of  the  year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

From  the  New-York  Tribune. 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 

My  Mother!  on  thy  fading  brow  is  many  a  mark  of  care, 

The  tale  of  Life's  eventful  scenes  is  deeply  written  there; 

And  day  by  day  a  voice  there  comes,  to  whisper  unto  me, 

That  Time  hath  for  my  Manhood  claimed  the  years  of  Age  from  thee. 

And  now,  when  in  maturer  years  the  scenes  of  Youth  I  trace, 
And  mark  the  saddened  smile  that  oft  will  steal  across  thy  face, 
The  memory  of  my  wayward  way  is  darkly  round  me  thrown, 
To  whisper  that  by   acts  of  mine  that  smile  hath  sadder  grown! 

Oh!  cold,  indeed,  would  be  my  heart,  did  it  refuse  to  thrill, 
When  I  recall  thy  love  for  me,  that  lives  unchanging  still! 
That  o'er  my  spirit  ever  threw,  when  I  had  sought  its  power, 
A  spell  as  sweet  as  thoughts  of  heaven,  in  melancholy  hour! 

How  oft,  when  others  faithless  proved,  and  I've  gone  forth  to  feel, 
Amid  the  world's  discordant  throng,  a  loneness  o'er  me  steal, 
Hath  sweet  remembrance  given  me  for  these  poor  friends  of  mine, 
The  thought,  that  as  their  love  grew  faint,  it  only  deepened  thine! 

In  all  the  bliss  which  I  have  felt — in  all  the  woes  of  care, 
Thy  heart,  responsive  to  my  own,  would  joys  and  sorrows  share; 
And  when  my  love  to  others  turned,  and  cold  to  thee  had  grown, 
My  wanderings  but  seemed  to  make  thine  live  for  me  alone! 

Then  Mother!  be  it  mine  to  give  a  purer  love  to  thee — 
A  love  as  holy,  as  strong  as  thine  has  been  for  me; 
Striving  to  deepen  all  thy  bliss,  and  every  grief  assuage, 
And  solace  with  my  better  years  the  loneness  of  thine  age! 


AN  AFFECTING  TALE  OF  TRUTH. 

Mrs.  Child,  in  a  letter  from  New- York  to  the  Boston  Courier,  tells  a 
pathetic  story  of  female  temptation  and  peril  in  our  large  cities.  We  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers,  as  well  worthy  of  a  perusal. 

In  a  city,  which  shall  be  nameless,  there  lived,  long  ago,  a  young  girl,  only 
daughter  of  a  widow.  She  came  from  the  country,  and  was  as  ignorant  of 
the  dangers  of  the  city,  as  the  squirrels  of  her  native  fields.  She  had  glossy 
black  hair,  gentle,  beaming  eyes  and  "  lips  like  wet  coral."  Of  course,  she 
knew  that  she  was  handsome;  for  when  she  was  a  child,  strangers  often 
stopped  as  she  passed,  and  exclaimed,  "How  handsome  she  is!"  And  as 
soon  as  she  grew  older,  the  young  men  gazed  on  her  with  admiration.  She 
was  poor,  and  removed  to  the  city  to  earn  her  living  by  covering  umbrellas. 
She  was  just  at  that  susceptible  age,  when  youth  is  passing  into  womanhood; 
when  the  soul  begins  to  be  pervaded  by  "  that  restless  principle,"  which  im- 
pels poor  humans  to  seek  perfection  in  union. 

At  the  hotel  opposite,  Lord  Henry  Stuart,  an  English  nobleman,  had  at 
that  time  taken  lodgings.  His  visit  to  this  country  is  doubtless  well  remem- 
bered by  many,  for  it  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time.     He  was  a  peer  of 
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the  realm,  descended  from  the  royal  line,  and  was,  moreover,  a  strikingly 
handsome  man,  of  right  princely  carriage.  He  was  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  is  now  dead. 

As  this  distinguished  stranger  passed  to  and  from  his  hotel,  he  encounter- 
ed the  umbrella-girl,  and  was  impressed  by  her  uncommon  beauty.  He  easily 
traced  her  to  the  opposite  store,  where  he  soon  went  to  purchase  an  umbrella. 
This  was  followed  up  by  presents  of  flowers,  chats  by  the  way-side,  and  in- 
vitations to  walk  or  ride — all  of  which  were  gratefully  accepted  by  the  unsus- 
pecting rustic.  He  was  playing  a  game  for  temporary  excitement;  she, 
with  a  head  full  of  romance,  and  a  heart  melting  under  the  influence  of  love, 
was  unconsciously  endangering  the  happiness  of  her  life. 

Lord  Henry  invited  her  to  visit  the  public  gardens,  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
In  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  she  believed  all  his  flattering  professions,  and 
considered  herself  his  bride  elect;  she  therefore  accepted  the  invitation  with 
innocent  frankness.  But  she  had  no  dress  fit  to  appear  on  such  a  public  oc- 
casion, with  a  gentleman  of  high  rank — Svhom  she  verily  supposed  to  be  her 
destined  husband.  While  these  thoughts  revolved  in  her  mind,  her  eye  Was 
unfortunately  attracted  by  a  beautiful  piece  of  silk,  belonging  to  her  employ- 
er. Ah,  could  she  not  take  it,  without  being  seen,  and  pay  for  it  secretly, 
when  she  had  earned  money  enough?  The  temptation  conquered  her  in  a  time 
01  weakness.  She  concealed  the  silk,  and  conveyed  it  to  her  lodgings.  It 
was  the  first  thing  she  had  ever  stolen,  and  her  remorse  was  painful.  She 
would  have  carried  it  back,  but  she  dreaded  discovery.  She  was  not  sure 
that  her  repentance  would  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness. 

On  the  eventful  Fourth  of  July,  she  came  out  in  her  new  dress.  Lord 
Henry  complimented  heron  her  elegant  appearance;  but  she  was  not  happy. 
On  their  way  to  the  gardens,  he  talked  to  her  in  a  manner  which  she  did  not 
comprehend.  Perceiving  this,  he  spoke  more  implicitly.  The  guileless  crea- 
ture stopped,  looking  in  his  face  with  mournful  reproach,  and  burst  into 
tears.  The  nobleman  took  her  hand  kindly  and  said,  "My  dear,  are  you  an 
innocent  girl?"  "  I  am,  I  am,"  replied  she,  with  convulsive  sobs.  "  O  what 
have  I  ever  done,  or  said,  that  you  should  ask  me  that?"  Her  words  stirred 
the  deep  fountains  of  his  better  nature.  "  If  you  are  innocent,"  said  he,  "  God 
forbid  that  I  should  make  you  otherwise.  But  you  accepted  my  invitation 
and  presents  so  readily,  that  I  supposed  you  understood  me."  "  What  could 
I  understand,"  said  she  "  except  that  you  intended  to  make  me  your  wife?" 
Though  reared  amid  the  proudest  distinctions  of  rank,  he  felt  no  inclination 
to  smile.  He  blushed,  and  was  silent.  The  heartless  conventionalities  of 
life  stood  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  affectionate  simplicity.  He  conveyed 
her  to  her  humble  home,  and  bade  her  farewell,  with  a  thankful  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  done  no  irretrievable  injury  to  her  future  prospects.  The 
remembrance  of  her  would  soon  be  to  him  as  the  recollection  of  last  year's 
butterflies.  With  her  the  wound  was  deeper.  In  her  solitary  chamber  she 
wept  in  bitterness  of  heart,  over  her  ruined  air  castles.  And  that  dress  which 
she  had  stolen  to  make  an  appearance  befitting  his  bride!  Oh,  what  if  she 
should  be  discovered!  And  would  not  the  heart  of  the  poor  widowed  moth- 
er break,  if  she  should  ever  know  that  her  child  was  a  thief?  Alas,  her  wretch- 
ed forebodings  were  too  true.  The  silk  was  traced  to  her;  she  was  arrest- 
ed on  her  way  to  the  store,  and  dragged  to  prison.  There  she  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  wept  incessantly. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  keeper  called  upon  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  and  informed 
him  that  there  was  a  young  girl  in  prison,  who  appeared  perfectly  friendless, 
and  determined  to  die  by  starvation.     The  kind-hearted  old  gentleman  imme- 
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diately  went  to  her  assistance.  He  found  her  lying  on  the  floor  of  her  cell, 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  He 
tried  to  comfort  her,  but  could  obtain  no  answer. 

1  Leave  us  alone,'  said  he  to  the  keeper.  '  Perhaps  she  will  speak  to  me 
if  there  is  none  to  hear.'  When  they  were  alone  together,  he  put  back  the 
hair  from  her  temples,  laid  his  hand  on  her  beautiful  head  and  said,  in  sooth- 
ing tones,  '  My  child,  consider  me  thy  father.  Tell  me  all  thou  hast  done.  If 
thou  hast  taken  the  silk,  let  me  know  all  about  it.  I  will  do  for  thee  as  I 
would  for  a  daughter;  and  I  doubt  not  that  I  can  help  thee  out  of  this  dif- 
ficulty.' 

After  a  long  time  spent  in  affectionate  entreaty,  she  leaned  her  head  on  his 
friendly  shoulder,  and  sobbed  out,  '  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  dead.  What  will  my 
poor  mother  say,  when  she  knows  of  my  disgrace?' 

1  Perhaps  we  can  manage  that  she  never  shall  know  it, 'replied  he;  and  al- 
luring her  by  this  hope,  he  gradually  obtained  from  her  the  whole  story  of 
her  acquaintance  with  the  nobleman.  He  bade  her  be  comforted,  and  take 
nourishment;  for  he  would  see  that  the  silk  was  paid  for,  and  the  prosecution 
withdrawn.  He  went  immediately  to  her  employer, and  told  him  the  story.  '  This 
is  her  first  offence,'  said  he;  '  the  girl  is  young,  and  the  only  child  of  a  poor 
widow.  Give  her  a  chance  to  retrive  this  one  false  step,  and  she  may  be  re- 
stored to  society,  a  useful  and  honored  woman.  I  will  see  that  thou  art  paid  for 
the  silk.'  The  man  readily  agreed  to  withdraw  the  prosecution,  and  said  he 
would  have  dealt  otherwise  by  the  girl,  had  he  known  all  the  circumstances. 
1  Thou  should 'st  have  inquired  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  my  friend,'  replied 
Isaac.  By  this  kind  of  thoughtlessness,  many  a  young  creature  is  driven  in- 
to the  downward  path,  who  might  easily  have  been  saved.' 

The  good  old  man  then  went  to  the  hotel  and  inquired  for  Henry  Stuart. 
The  servant  said  his  lordship  had  not  yet  risen.  '  Tell  him  my  business  is  of 
importance,'  said  Friend  Hopper.  The  servant  soon  returned  and  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  chamber.  The  nobleman  appeared  surprised  that  a  plain  Quaker 
should  thus  intrude  upon  his  luxurious  privacy;  but  when  he  heard  his  er- 
rand he  blushed  deeply,  and  frankly  admitted  the  truth  of  the  girl's  statement. 
His  benevolent  visiter  took  the  opportunity  to  '  bear  a  testimony,'  as  the 
Friends  say,  against  the  sin  and  selfishness  of  profligacy.  He  did  it  in  such 
a  kind  and  fatherly  manner,  that  the  young  man's  heart  was  touched.  He 
excused  himself,  by  saying  that  he  would  not  have  tampered  with  the  girl,  if 
he  had  known  her  to  be  virtuous.  '  I  have  done  many  wrong  things,'  said 
he,  '  but,  thank  God,  no  betrayal  of  confiding  innocence  rests  on  my  con- 
science. I  have  always  esteemed  it  the  basest  act  of  which  man  is  capable.' 
The  imprisonment  of  the  poor  girl,  and  the  forlorn  situation  in  which  she  had 
been  found,  distressed  him  greatly.  And  when  Isaac  represented  that  the 
silk  had  been  stolen  for  his  sake,  that  the  girl  had  thereby  lost  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  distant  home,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  exposure,  he  took  out  a  fifty  dollar  note,  and  offered  it  to  pay  her  expen- 
ses. '  Nay,'  said  Isaac,  '  thou  art  a  very  rich  man;  I  see  in  thy  hand  a  large 
roll  of  such  notes.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  and  thou  hast  been 
the  means  of  doing  her  great  injury. — Give  me  another.' 

Lord  Henry  handed  him  another  fifty  dollar  note,  and  smiled  as  he  said, 
1  You  understand  your  business  well. — But  you  have  acted  nobly,  and  I  rev- 
erence you  for  it.  If  you  ever  visit  England,  come  to  see  me.  I  will  give 
you  a  cordial  welcome,  and  treat  you  like  a  nobleman.' 

'Farewell,  friend,'  replied  Isaac,  'though  much  to  blame  in  this  affair, 
thou   too  haet  behaved    nobly.     Mayest  thou  be  blessed  in   domestic  life,  and 
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trifle  no  more  with  the  feelings  of  poor  girls;  not  even  with  those  whom  oth- 
ers have  betrayed  and  deserted.' 

Luckily,  the  girl  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  assume  a  false  name 
when  arrested;  by  which  means  her  true  name  was  kept  out  of  the  news- 
papers. '  I  did  this,'  said  she,  '  for  my  poor  mother's  sake.'  With  the  money 
given  by  Lord  Henry,  the  silk  was  paid  for,  and  she  was  sent  home  to  her 
mother,  well  provided  with  clothing.  —  Her  name  and  place  of  residence  re- 
main to  this  day  a  secret  in  the  breast  of  her  benefactor. 

Several  years  after  the  incidents  I  have  related,  a  lady  called  at  Friend 
Hopper's  house,  and  asked  to  see  him.  When  he  entered  the  room,  he  found 
a  handsomely  dressed  young  matron,  with  a  blooming  boy  of  five  or  six  years 
old.  She  rose  to  meet  him,  as  her  voice  choked  as  she  said,  ■  Friend  Hop- 
per, do  you  know  me?'  He  replied  that  he  did  not.  She  fixed  her  tearful 
eyes  earnestly  upon  him,  and  said,  '  You  once  helped  me,  when  in  great  dis- 
tress.' But  the  good  missionary  of  humanity  had  helped  too  many  in  distress 
to  be  able  to  recollect  her,  without  precise  information.  With  a  tremulous 
voice,  she  bade  her  son  go  into  the  next  room,  for  a  few  moments;  then 
dropping  on  her  knees,  she  hid  her  face  in  his  lap,  and  sobbed  out,  '  I  am  the 
girl  that  stole  the  silk.  Oh!  where  should  I  now  be,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you?' 

When  her  emotion  was  somewhat  calmed,  she  told  him  that  she  had  mar- 
ried a  highly  respectable  man,  a  Senator  of  his  native  State.  Having  a  call 
to  visit  the  city,  she  had  again  and  again  passed  Friend  Hopper's  house, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  windows  to  catch  a  sight  at  him;  but  when  she  at- 
tempted to  enter,  her  courage  failed. 

1  But  I  go  away  to-morrow,'  said  she,  and  I  could  not  leave  the  city,  with- 
out once  more  seeing  and  thanking  him  who  saved  me  from  ruin.'  She  re- 
called her  little  boy,  and  said  to  him,  ■  Look  at  the  old  gentleman,  and  re- 
member him  well;  for  he  was  the  best  friend  your  mother  ever  had.'  With 
an  earnest  invitation  that  he  would  visit  her  happy  home,  and  a  fervent  '  God 
bless  you,'  she  bade  her  benafactor  farewell. 

My  venerable  friend  is  not  aware  that  I  have  written  this  story.  I  have 
not  published  it  from  any  wish  to  glorify  him,  but  to  exert  a  genial  influence 
on  the  hearts  of  others;  to  do  my  mite  toward  teaching  society  how  to  cast 
out  the  Demon  Penalty,  by  the  voice  of  the  Angel  Love.  L.  M.  C. 


From  Drake's  Tragedies  of  the  Wilderness. 

CAPTIVITY  OF  MARY  FOWLER,  OF  HOPKINTON. 

Mary  Fowler,  formerly  Mary  Woodwell,  now  living  in  Canterbury  in  this 
state,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hopkinton,  in  Massachusetts,  May  11,  1730. 
Her  parents  moved  to  Hopkinton  in  this  state  when  she  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  settled  on  the  westerly  side  of  what  is  called  Putney's  Hill. 

On  the  22d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1746,  while  in  the  garrison  at  her 
father's  house,  six  Indians,  armed  with  muskets,  tomahawks,  knives,  &c, 
broke  into  the  garrison  and  took  eight  persons  while  in  their  beds,  viz.,  the 
said  Mary,  her  parents,  two  of  her  brothers,  Banjamin  and  Thomas,  Samuel 
Burbank,  an  aged  man,  and  his  two  sons,  Caleb  and  Jonathan.  They  car- 
ried them  through  the  wilderness  to  St.  Francis  in  Canada.  Here  Mary  and 
Jonathan  Burbank  were  detained  for  the  term  of  three  years,  (though  not  in 
one  family,)  and  the  other  six  were  carried  prisoners  to  Quebec,  where  Bur* 
bank,  the  aged,  and  Mary's  mother  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  prison.  The 
other  four  were  afterwards  exchanged. 
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The  circumstances  relative  to  their  being  taken  were  as  follows:  Ten  per- 
sons, viz.,  the  eight  above  mentioned,  Samuel  Burbank's  wife  and  a  soldier, 
were  secluded  in  the  garrison  lor  tear  of  being  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who 
had  been  frequently  scouting  through  Hopkinton  and  the  other  adjacent 
towns.  Early  in  the  morning  of  their  captivity,  Samuel  Burbank  left  the 
garrison  and  went  to  the  barn  in  order  to  feed  the  cattle  before  the  rest  were 
up,  leaving  the  door  unfastened.  The  Indians  who  lay  near  in  ambush,  im- 
mediately sallied  forth  and  took  him.  From  this  affrighted  captive  they  got 
information  that  the  garrison  was  weak,  whereupon  they  rushed  in  and  took 
them  all,  except  the  soldier  who  escaped,  and  Burbank's  wife,  who  secreted 
herself  in  the  collar.  During  this  attack  Mary's  mother,  being  closely  em- 
braced by  a  sturdy  Indian,  wrested  from  his  side  a  long  knife,  with  which  she 
was  in  the  act  of  running  him  through,  when  her  husband  prevailed  with  her 
to  desist,  fearing  the  fatal  consequences.  However,  she  secured  the  deadly 
weapon,  and  before  they  commenced  their  march  threw  it  into  the  well,  from 
whence  it  was  taken  after  the  captives  returned.  Another  Indian  presented 
a  musket  to  Mary's  kbreast,  intending  to  blow  her  through,  when  a  chief  by 
the  name  af  Pennos,  who  had  previously  received  numerous  kindnesses  from 
her  father's  family,  instantly  interfered,  and  kept  him  from  his  cruel  design, 
taking  her  for  his  own  caDtive. 

After  having  arrived  at  St.  Francis,  Pennos  sold  Mary  to  a  squaw  of  anoth- 
er family,  while  J.  Burbank  continued  in  some  remote  part  of  the  neighbor- 
hood under  his  own  master.  Mary's  father  and  brothers,  after  they  were  ex- 
changed, solicited  a  contribution  for  her  redemption,  which  was  at  last  ob- 
tained with  great  difficulty  for  one  hundred  livres.  through  the  stratagem  of  a 
French  doctor;  all  previous  efforts  made  by  her  father  and  brothers  having 
failed. — This  tender  parent,  though  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  savages,  and 
having  no  pecuniary  assistance  except  what  he  received  through  the  hand 
of  charity  from  his  distant  friends,  had  frequently  visited  St.  Francis  in  order 
to  have  an  interview  with  his  only  daughter,  and  to  compromise  with  her 
mistress,  offering  her  a  large  sum  for  Mary's  redemption,  but  all  to  no  effect. 
She  refused  to  let  her  go  short  of  her  weight  in  silver.  Moreover,  Mary  had 
previously  been  told  by  her  mistress,  that  if  she  intimated  a  word  to  her  fath- 
er that  she  wanted  to  go  home  with  him,  she  should  never  see  his  face  again; 
therefore,  when  interrogated  by  him  on  this  subjoct,  she  remained  silent, 
through  fear  of  worse  treatment;  yet  she  could  not  conceal  her  grief,  for  her 
internal  agitation  and  distress  of  mind  caused  the  tears  to  flow  profusely  from 
her  eyes.  Her  father,  at  length,  worn  out  with  grief  and  toil,  retired  to 
Montreal,  where  he  contracted  with  a  Frenchman  as  an  agent  to  effect,  if 
possible,  the  purchase  of  his  daughter.  This  agent,  after  having  attempted  a 
compromise  several  times  in  vain,  employed  a  French  physician,  who  was  in 
high  reputation  among  the  Indians,  to  assist  him.  The  doctor,  under  a  cloak 
of  friendship,  secretly  advised  Mary  to  feign  herself  sick,  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive, and  gave  her  medicine  for  the  purpose.  This  doctor  was  soon  called  up- 
on for  medical  aid;  and  although  he  appeared  to  exert  the  utmost  of  his  skill, 
yet  his  patient  continued  to  grow  worse.  After  making  several  visits  to  no 
effect,  he  at  length  gave  her  over  as  being  past  recovery,  advising  her  mis- 
tress, as  a  real  friend,  to  sell  her  the  first  opportunity  for  what  she  could  get, 
even  if  it  were  but  a  small  sum;  otherwise,  said  he,  she  will  die  on  your  hands, 
and  you  must  lose  her.  The  squaw  alarmed  at  the  doctor's  ceremony,  and 
the  dangerous  appearance  of  her  captive,  immediately  contracted  with  the 
French  agent  for  one  hundred  livres;  whereupon  Mary  soon  began  to  amend; 
and  was  shortly  after  conveyed  to  Montreal,  where  she  continued  six  months 
longer  among  the  French,  waiting  for  a  passport. 
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Thus,  after  having  been  compelled  to  three  years'  hard  labor  in  planting 
and  hoeing  corn,  chopping  and  carrying  wood,  pounding  samp,  gathering 
cranberries  and  other  wild  fruit  for  the  market,  &c,  this  young  woman  was 
at  length  redeemed  from  the  merciless  hands  and  cruel  servitude  of  the  sav- 
ages, who  had  not  only  wrested  her  from  her  home,  but  also  from  the  tender 
embraces  of  her  parents,  and  from  all  social  intercourse  with  her  friends. 

Jonathan  Burbank  was  redeemed  about  the  same  time — became  an  afficer, 
and  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  French  war.  These  sons  of 
the  forest  supposing  him  to  have  been  Rogers,  their  avowed  enemy,  rushed 
upon  him  and  slew  him  without  ceremony,  after  he  had  given  himself  up  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

After  six  months'  detention  among  the  French  at  Montreal,  Mary  was  con- 
veyed (mostly  by  water)  to  Albany  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  proceeded  to 
Canada  in  order  to  redeem  their  black  slaves,  whom  the  Indians  had  previ- 
ously taken  and  carried  thither;  from  thence  she  was  conducted  to  the  place 
of  her  nativity,  where  she  continued  about  five  years,  and  was  married  to 
one  Jesse  Corbett,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  From  thence  they  moved  to 
Hopkinton  in  this  state,  to  the  place  where  Mary  had  been  taken  by  the  In- 
dians. Corbett,  her  husband,  was  drowned  in  Almsbury  river,  (now  Warner 
river,)  in  Hopkinton,  in  the  year  1759,  in  attempting  to  swim  across  the  riv- 
er— was  carried  down  into  the  Contooeook,  thence  into  the  Merrimack,  and 
was  finally  taken  up  in  Dunstable  with  his  clothes  tied  fast  to  his  head.  Mary 
was  afterwards  married  to  a  Jeremiah  Fowler,  by  whom  she  had  five  children. 
She  is  now  living  in  Canterbury,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  remark- 
able powers  of  mind,  being  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  her  age.  The  forego- 
ing narrative  was  written  a  few  weeks  since  as  she  related  it. 


BIRDS  AND   FAST  DAY. 

After  several  days  of  unusually  cold  weather,  for  the  season,  the  morning 
of  this  day,  appointed  for  annual  Fast,  came  out  warm  and  sunny.  The  snow 
was,  as  I  trust,  about  to  bid  us  farewell.  The  birds,  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of 
the  earth,  which  had  been  covered  from  their  sight,  were  filling  the  air  with 
melody,  and  gathering  around  the  dwellings  of  man,  seemed  to  invite  him  to 
join  in  the  song  of  praise  to  the  Creator  of  both.  I  regretted,  however,  that 
the  morning  was  beautiful,  and  had  hoped  that  the  indications  of  rain  last, 
evening  would  have  been  abundantly  verified,  and  that  we  should  have  had  a 
day  of  cloud  and  storm.  I  know,  from  the  experience  of  bygone  years,  that 
it  was  not  a  day  of  peace  ;  that  the  appointment  of  Fast  Day  was  a  public 
notice  to  prepare  fowling-pieces,  purchase  powder  and  shot,  and  engage 
every  thing  in  shape  of  a  horse  that  could  be  tortured  into  locomotion  ;  that, 
instead  of  a  day  of  solemn  observance,  the  quiet  of  the  country  was  disturbed 
by  the  noise  of  guns,  and  the  song  of  birds  changed  into  screams  of  fear  or 
agony  ;  that  apprentices  and  idle  boys  swarmed  over  the  fields  or  along  the 
roads,  where  the  rattling  of  every  crazy  vehicle  which  could  be  patched  up, 
disturbed  the  thoughts  and  devotions  of  such  as  really  wished  to  make  it  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer. 

I  looked,  therefore,  on  this  lovely  morning  with  sorrow  ;  and  when  the 
song  of  birds  arose  with  the  sun,  and  the  robin  came  back  again  to  his  old  fa- 
miliar places,  seeming  to  claim  fellowship  with  us,  and  to  congratulate  us 
that  the  spring  had  come  at  last,  I  thought  of  the  sad  custom  of  the  day,  and 
trouble  which  awaited  him, — of  the  torments  of  those,  who  with  mangled  leg 
or  wing,  would  escape  from  the  game-bag,  and  drag  themselves   away  to  die 
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a  lingering  death.  I  looked  into  the  statute  book, to  see  what  protection  legis- 
lation had  given  to  these  friends  of  man,  and  I  found  that — "any  person  who 
shall,  between  the  lirst  day  of  March  and  the  fourth  of  July,  take,  kill,  or 
destroy  a  robin,  or  shall  sell,  buy,  or  have  in  his  possession,  any  so  killed  or 
taken,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  robin,  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to  be  recover- 
ed by  complaint  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  ;" — also,  that  "  any  person 
who  shall  kill,  within  the  time  above-mentioned,  this,  or  any  other  birds, 
upon  lands  not  owned  or  occupied  by  himself,  and  without  license  from  the 
owner  or  occupant,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  in  adition  to  the  ac- 
tual damages  sustained." 

I  asked  myself,  why  is  it,  then,  that  at  the  very  time  I  am  reading  this  act, 
the  sound  of  guns  is  heard  far  and  near,  on  this  still  morning  ?  Does  the 
farmer  know  of  this  law,  or  is  he  unmindful  of  his  companions  of  the  field, 
and  will  not  trouble  himself  to  save  the  lives  of  those  who  assist  him  in  his  la- 
bors, and  the  cheering  influence  of  whose  morning  and  evening  hymns  help  to 
make  him  a  better  man 

I  resolved  that  I  would  at  least  do  my  duty,  and  if  remonstrance  were  in 
vain,  the  validity  of  the  statute  should  be  tested.  I  watched  for  bird-killers 
with  more  solicitude  than  I  have  ever  done  for  showers  in  haying  time.  But 
as  I  have  in  times  past  expressed  myself  somewhat  unreservedly  on  this  sub- 
ject, my  grounds  were  not  tresspassed  on,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge my  litigious  propensities.  If  my  brother  farmers  would  come  to  the 
same  decision,  and  determine  that  they  will  not  suffer  vagrant  boys  to  perpe- 
trate murder  before  their  doors,  and  the  poor  birds  to  be  killed  in  the  very  or- 
chards and  gardeus  which  they  protect,  we  should  be  able  to  stop  their  wick- 
edness. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  many  agricultural  publications  of  the  day,  that 
perhaps  all  the  birds  who  live  about  us,  even  those  whom  we  suppose  do  our 
crops  at  times  some  harm,  are  highly  useful  to  the  husbandman.  The  insects 
they  destroy  cause  infinitely  more  injury  than  the  most  mischievous  birds. 
Of  the  latter,  the  number  is  very  small,  and  the  gunner  has  not  even  the 
poor  apology  of  making  war  only  on  them.  The  robin,  the  domestic,  friend- 
ly, home-loving  robin,  is  the  poor  victim  to  be  practised  upon  by  every  bor- 
rower of  a  gun,  who  hardly  knows  the  stock  from  the  muzzle.  His  kindly 
habits,  which  bring  him  close  to  human  dwellings,  his  confidence  in  man,  so 
often  betrayed  and  yet  so  inexhaustible,  allow  the  novice  to  sneak  up  to  him, 
and  then  his  broad  red  breast  offers  a  mark  which  even  a  Fast-day  sports- 
man can  hit.  I  know  not  why  there  is  not  more  feeling  exhibited  against  this 
crying  sin.  I  have  never  spoken  about  it  to  a  man  who  lives  in  the  country, 
without  having  an  expression  of  his  indignation.  How  is  it,  then,  that  they 
who  feel  it,  do  not  resolve  to    put  it  down  ? 

Of  those  who, on  this  annual  Fast, wage  unrelenting  war  upon  the  poor  birds, 
some  come  from  the  city,  but  more  live  in  the  country,  and  do  not  go  far 
from  their  own  abodes  to  gratify  their  orgaD  of  destructiveness.  There  is 
some  shadow  of  excuse  for  a  boy,  who,  living  himself  amo.ig  brick  cages, 
has  confined  his  knowledge  of  ornithology  to  the  specimens  he  has  seen  in 
wire  prisons  ;  and  whose  love  of  song*  not  extending  beyond  the  regular  por- 
tions doled  out  by  some  pampered  canary,  has  little  feeling  for  the  notes  of 
nature.  But,  for  the  country  boy,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  knows  some- 
thing of  woodland  music,  there  is  nothing"  save  censure,  when  he  can  forget 
its  kindly  influnce,  and  be  the  destroyer  of  the  merry  creatures  who  tell  him 
that  the  childhood  of  the  year  has  come. 

I  love  all  the  birds  who  come  to  us,  but  to  me  the  robin  is  as  sacred  as  was 
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the  Ibis  to  the  Egyptians.  I  was  once  on  the  most  remote  southern  portion 
of  this  continent,  some  thousands  of  miles  off,  among  rude  men,  and  in  a  wild 
and  savage  country.  In  a  moment  of  depression  I  wandered  into  the  fields, 
yearning  for  something  like  sympathy  in  that  strange  land,  when  a  familar  and 
friendly  sound  struck  my  ear,  which  in  an  instant  brought  me  to  my  distant 
home.  I  looked  up,  and  there  was  our  own  New-England  robin,  the  bird  of 
our  orchards,  who  builds  his  nest  on  the  boughs  which  hang  over  our  dwell- 
ings. How  I  loved  that  bird  as  I  looked  at  him.  Poor  fellow  ;  I  felt  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  there — that  we  were  both  of  us  out  of  place.  And 
yet,  like  others  before  him,  he  had  perhaps  fled  from  oppression  to  a  barren 
country,  where  they  did  not  shoot  birds  on  Fast  days.  He  may  have  heard 
of  the  Governor's  proclamation,  and  knew  it  to  be  a  signal  for  persecution,    v 

West    Roxbury. 


MONSTERS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
In  the  marshes,  as  soon  as  the  rider  feels  his  horse  sinking,  his  first  move- 
ment, if  an  experienced  traveller,  is  to  throw  himself  from  the  saddle, and  en- 
deavor to  wade  or  swim  to  the  canebrakes,  the  roots  of  which  give  to  the 
ground  a  certain  degree  of  stability.  In  that  case  his  fate  is  probably  sealed, 
as  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  the  "cawana.  "  That  is  a  terrible  and  hide- 
ous monster,  with  which,  strange  to  say,  the  naturalists  of  Europe  are  not 
yet  acquainted,  though  it  is  too  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
streams  and  lagoons  tributary  to  the  Red  River.  It  is  an  enormous  turtle,  or 
tortoise,  with  the  head  and  tail  of  the  alligator,  not  retractile,  as  is  usual  a- 
mong  the  different  species  of  this  reptile;  the  shell  is  one  inch  and  a  half  thick 
and  as  impenetrable  as  steel.  It  lies  in  holes  in  muddy  rivers  or  in  the  swam- 
py canebrakes,  and  measures  often  ten  feet  in  length  and  six  in  dreadth  over 
the  shell,  independent  of  the  head  and  tail,  which  must  often  give  to  this 
dreadful  monster  the  length  of  twenty  feet.  Such  an  unwieldly  mass  is  not  of 
course  capable  of  any  rapid  motion;  but  in  the  swamps  I  mention  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  unfortunate  man  or  beast  going  astray,  and  leaving 
for  a  moment  the  small  patches  of  solid  ground,  formed  by  the  thicker  clus- 
ters of  the  canes,  must  of  necessity  come  within  the  reach  of  one  of  these 
powerful  creature's  jaws,  always  extended  and  ready  for  prey.  Cawanas  of 
a  large  size  have  never  been  taken  alive,  though  often,  in  draining  the  la- 
goons, shells  have  been  found  measuring  twelve  feet  in  length.  The  planters 
of  Upper  Western  Louisiana  have  often  fished  to  procure  them  for  scientific 
acquaintance;  but  although  they  take  hundreds  of  the  smaller  ones,  they 
would  never  succeed  to  drag  on  shore  any  of  the  larger  ones  after  they  had 
been  hooked,  as  the  monsters  bury  their  claws,  head,  and  tail  so  deep  in  the 
mud  that  no  power  short  of  steam  can  make  them  relinquish  their  hold.  The 
"gar"  fish  is  also  a  most  terrible  animal.  I  have  seen  it  more  than  once 
seizing  its  prey  and  dragging  it  down  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  One  day 
while  I  was  residing  at  Captain  Linn's,  on  the  Red  River,  I  saw  one  of  these 
monsters  enter  a  creek  of  transparent  water.  Following  him  from  curiosity, 
I  soon  perceived  that  he  had  not  left  the  deep  water  without  an  inducement; 
for  just  above  me,  there  was  an  alligator  devouring  an  otter.  As  soon  as  the 
alligator  perceived  its  formidable  enemy,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  escape 
to  the  shore:  he  dropped  his  prey  and  began  to  climb,  but  he  was  too  slow  for 
the  gar  fish,  who  with  a  single  dart  closed  upon  him  with  extended  jaws,  and 
seized  him  by  the  middle  of  the  body.  I  could  plainly  see  through  the  trans- 
parent water,  and  yet  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  alligator  made  the  least 
struggle  to  escape  from  the  deadly  fangs.     There  was  a  hissing  noise,  as  that 
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of  shells  and  bones  cracking,  and  the  gar  fish  left  the  creek  with  his  victim  in 
his  jaws,  so  nearly  severed  in  two  that  the  head  and  tail  were  towing  on  each 
side  of  him, — Besides  these,  the  traveller  through  rivers  and  bayous  has  to 
fear  many  other  enemies  of  less  note,  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  natu- 
ralists. Among  these  is  the  mud-vampire,  a  kind  of  spider  leech,  with  sixteen 
short  paws  round  a  body  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  common  plate.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  animal  (which  is.  black  in  any  other  part  of  the  body)  has  a  dark 
vermillion  round  spot,  from  which  dart  a  quantity  of  black  suckers,  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  through  which  they  extract  the  blood  of  animals;  and  so  rap- 
id is  the  phlebotomy  of  this  ugly  reptile,  that,  though  not  weighing  more  than 
two  ounces  in  its  natural  state,  a  few  minutes  after  it  has  struck  on  it  will  in- 
crease to  the  size  of  a  beaver  hat,  and  weigh  several  pounds.  Thus  leeched 
in  a  large  stream,  a  horse  will  often  faint  before  he  can  reach  the  opposite 
shore,  and  he  then  becomes  a  prey  to  the  gar  fish.  If  the  stream  is  but  small 
and  the  animal  is  not  exhausted,  he  will  run  madly  on  shore,  and  roll  to  get 
rid  of  his  terrible  bloodsucker,  which  however,  will  adhere  to  him  till  one  or 
the  other  of  them  dies  from  exhaustion  or  from  repletion.  In  crossing  the 
Kastern  Texas  bayotes,  I  used  always  to  descend  from  my  horse  to  look  if 
the  leeches  had  stuck.  The  belly  and  the  breast  are  the  parts  generally  at- 
tacked; and  so  tenacious  are  these  mud-vampires,  that  the  only  means  of  re- 
moving them  is  to  pass  the  blade  of  a  knife   under  them,  and  cut  them  off. 

Monsieur  Violet. 


CAUTION  TO  GIRLS. 

Marrxj  in  Haste,  and  Repent  at  Leisure. 

The  Buffalo  Gazette  gives  the  particulars  of  abut  too  common  case  of  de- 
ception and  rascality  practised  towards  an  unsuspecting  and  credulous  female. 
The  actor  was  a  pretended  Baptist  minister,  calling  himself  Smith,  who  dur- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  a  town  neighboring  Buffalo, 
put  up  at  the  house  of  a  member  of  the  church,  where  he  made  suit  to  his 
daughter,  and  after  less  than  a  week's  acquaintance,  the  marriage  vow  was 
said,  and  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied. 

A  few  days  afterwards  they  took  their  departure  for  Milwaukie,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Smith,  as  he  reported.  There  they  remained  but  a  week  or 
more,  when  the  husband  represented  to  his  wife  that  Milwaukie  was  very 
sickly,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  return  and  spend  the  winter 
among  her  friends  in  the  country.  The  young  wife,  all  confidence  and  cre- 
dulity— as  women  generally  are  in  such  cases — consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and  they  began  to  make  preparations  for  returning.  The  furniture 
provided  by  her  father  was  repacked  and  shipped  on  board  a  steamboat,  and 
they  also  went  on  board.  The  wife  was  seated  in  the  cabin,  while  the  hus- 
band proceeded,  as  he  said,  to  settle  matters,  and  arrange  her  furniture, 
when  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  to  join  her.  The  boat  shoved  off  and 
was  soon  under  way.  The  unsuspecting  wife  waited  a  reasonable  time  for 
her  Smith  to  join  her,  but  no  Smith  came.  Growing  impatient,  she  set  out  in 
search  of  her  husband,  but  her  search  was  in  vain.  She  found  him  not,  but 
received  a  ticket  for  her  passage  in  her  maiden  name,  to  Buffalo,  from  the 
steward,  who  knew  nothing  further  of  the  matter.  She  next  called  upon  the 
captain,  but  lie  knew  nothing  more  than  that  a  gentleman  had  paid  the  pas- 
sage for  a  servant  girl,  (the  name  on  the  ticket,  whom  he  wished  to  send  to 
her  friends  in  Buffalo. 
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Suspicion  then,  for  the  first  time,  flashed  upon  her  mind.  She,  the  wife 
of  but  a  few  weeks,  had  been  deserted.  Her  feelings  may  be  imagined,  but 
not  described.  She  has  arrived  at  the  home  of  her  childhood  ;  but  of  her 
husband,  he  who  but  a  little  while  before  had  sworn  to  love,  protect  and 
cherish  her,  as  long  as  life  remained,  she  has  neither  seen  nor  heard 
from.  His  conduct  is  inexplicable,  save  on  the  suspicion  that  he  is  an  unmit- 
igated villain. 

POWER  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 
Many  well  authenticated  instances  are  related  of  the  amazing  influence 
which  the  imagination  possesses,  not  only  over  the  feelings,  but  upon  the  ac- 
tual state  and  functions  of  the  bodily  organization.  Perhaps  the  power 
which  a  morbid  imagination  may  exercise  over  the  body,  was  never  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  well  known  case  of  Lord  Littleton,  a  disso- 
lute young  nobleman  of  extraordinary  genius  and  talent.  The  story  has  of- 
ten been  told.  Lord  Littleton  one  night  saw  in  a  dream  a  young  lady,  who 
told  him  that  on  a  Saturday  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  certainly  would  die. 
This  he  related  to  some  of  his  intimate  acquaintances,  and  invited  a  number 
of  them  to  pass  the  appointed  evening  with  him  and  witness  the  falsehood  of 
the  prediction.  They  did  so  ;  the  evening  came  ;  he  endeavored  to  make 
himself  merry  as  the  hour  approached,  but  it  had  fastened  on  his  imagination 
with  a  firmer  hold  than  he  was  aware  of;  just  before  tea,  he  complained  of 
being  indisposed,  proposed  to  retire,  and  died  in  the  act  of  getting  into  bed  ! 
A  clergyman  who  then  lived  near  Hag-ley,  has  said  that  a  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
whom  Littleton  speaks  in  very  high  terms  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  a  physi- 
cian in  his  neighborhood,  told  him  that  had  he  been  sent  for  in  season,  he 
could  have  saved  him. 

The  following  well  authenticated  tale  was  originally  published  in  the 
"  Zoocomia,"  and  was    subsequently    versified  by  the  poet  Wordsworth  : — 

u  A  young  farmer  in  Warwickshire,  finding  his  hedges  broken,  and  the 
sticks  carried  away  during  a  frosty  season,  determined  to  watch  for  the 
thief.  He  lay  many  cold  hours  under  a  hay-stack,  and  at  length  an  old 
woman,  like  a  witch  in  a  play,  approached  and  began  to  pull  up  the  hedge  ; 
he  waited  till  she  had  tied  her  bundle  of  sticks  and  was  carrying  them  off, 
that  he  might  convict  her  of  theft,  and  then  springing  from  his  concealment, 
he  seized  his  prey  with  violent  threats.  After  some  altercation,  in  which  her 
load  was  left  on  the  ground,  she  kneeled  upon  the  bundle  of  sticks,  and  rais- 
ed her  hands  to  heaven,  beneath  the  bright  moon,  then  at  the  full,  spoke  to 
the  farmer,  already  shivering  with  cold,  "Heaven  grant  that  thou  mayest 
never  know  again  the  blessing  to  be  warm."  He  complained  of  cold  all  the 
next  day,  and  wore  an  upper  coat,  and  in  a  few  days  another,  and  in  a  fort- 
night took  to  his  bed,  always  saying  that  nothing  made  him  warm  ;  he  cover- 
ed himself  with  very  many  blankets,  and  had  a  sieve  over  his  face  as  he  lay. 
From  this  one  insane  idea,  he  kept  his  bed  above  twenty  years,  for  fear  of 
the  cold  air  till  at  length  he  died." 


TO  A  MOTHER. 

You  have  a  child  upon  your  knee.  Listen  a  moment.  Do  you  know  what 
that  child  is?  it  is  an  immortal  being;  destined  to  live  forever!  It  is  destined 
to  be  happy  or  miserable!  And  who  is  to  make  it  happy  or  miserable!  You. 
the  mother! — You  who  gave  it  birth,  the  mother  of  its  soul  for  good  or  ill.  Its 
character  is  yet  undecided;   its  destiny  is  placed  in  your  hands.     What  shall 
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it  be?  That  child  may  be  a  liar.  You  can  prevent  it.  It  may  be  a  drunk- 
ard. You  can  prevent  it.  It  may  be  a  thief.  You  can  prevent  it.  It  may 
be  a  murderer.  You  can  prevent  it.  It  may  be  an  atheist.  You  can  pre- 
vent it.  It  may  be  a  life  of  misery  to  itself  and  mischiefto  others.  You  can 
prevent  it.  It  may  descend  into  the  grave  with  an  evil  memory  behind  and 
dread  before.  You  can  prevent  it.  Yes,  you  the  mother,  can  prevent  all 
these  things.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not?  Look  at  the  innocent!  Tell  me 
again,  will  you  save  it?  Will  you  watch  over  it,  will  you  teach  it,  warn  it, 
subdue  it,  pray  for  it. — Or  will  you,  in  the  vain  search  of  pleasure,  or  in 
gaiety,  or  in  fasion,  or  folly,  or  in  the  chase  of  some  other  bauble,  or  even  in 
household  cares  neglect  the  soul  of  your  child,  and  leave  the  little  child,  and 
leave  the  little  immortal  to  take  wing  alone,  exposed  to  evil,  to  temptation,  to 
ruin.  Look  again  at  the  infant!  Place  your  hand  on  its  little  heart!  Shall  that 
heart  be  deserted  by  its  mother  to  beat  perchance  in  sorrow,  disappointment, 
wretchedness,  and  despair?  Place  your  ear  on  its  side  and  hear  the  heart 
beat. — How  rapid  and  vigorous  are  its  strokes.  How  the  blood  is  thrown 
through  the  little  veins!  Think  of  it;  that  heart  in  its  vigor  now,  is  to  be  an 
emblem  of  a  spirit  that  will  work  with  ceaseless  pulsation  forever. 

Mysterious  Affair.  One  day  last  week,  a  box,  about  two  feet  long*  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  was  left  at  S.  S.Denoon's  shop,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  by 
a  drayman,  marked  "  M.  A.  Lipscomb,  care  of  S.  S.  Denoon,"  and  brought 
from  the  schr.  David  Rogers,  from  New  York.  Mr.  D.  not  being  able  to  find 
any  such  person  as  it  was  directed  to,  proceeded  to  open  it.  Luckily  he  did 
so  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Had  he  opened  it  at  the  top,  his  life  would  prob- 
ably have  paid  the  forfeit.  Upon  opening  the  box,  he  found  a  brace  of  horse- 
man's pistols,  one  of  which  was  loaded  heavily  with  buckshot,  and  cocked, 
and  so  placed  that  any  person  opening  the  box  at  the  top  would  have  been 
likely  to  receive  the  charge.  The  triggers  ofthe  two  were  both  secured  to  a 
string,  and  the  pistols  were  covered  over  by  cases,  so  that  a  person  taking 
hold  of  them  would  have  caused  the  weapon  to  discharge.  In  the  box  were 
some  decayed  pine  apples  and  oranges,  placed  there  no  doubt  as  a  blind  to  de- 
ceive. No  such  person  as  Mr.  M.  A.  Lipscomb  is  known  in  the  city,  and  the 
presumption  therefore  is,  that  the  favor  was  designed  for  Mr.  Denoon. 

Valuation-  of  a  Lover. — A  fellow  was  engaged  to  a  girl  in  Maine,  but 
liked  her  sister  better  than  he  did  her.  Wishing  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
before  he  entered  on  the  new,  he  asked  his  betrothed  what  she  would  take  to 
release  him — when  she  replied  that  about  sixty-two  dollars,  she  thought,  was 
as  much  as  he  was  worth  ;  whereupon  he  ponied  up  the  dust,  took  a  quit- 
claim, and  married  the  sister. 


How  to  be  Loved. 
One  eveniug,  Maria's  father  related  in  her  presence  an  anecdote  of  a  little 
daughter  of  Dr.  Doddrige,  which  pleased  Maria  extremely.  When  this  child, 
about  six  years  old,  was  asked  what  made  every  body  love  her?  she  replied, 
"I  don't  know  indeed,  papa,  unless  it  is  because  I  love  every  body."  The 
beautiful  simplicity  of  this  reply  struck  Maria  forcibly. — "  If  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do  loved,"  thought  Maria,  "  I  will  soon  make  every  body  love 
me."  Her  father  mentioned  a  remark  of  John  Newton,  that  he  considered 
the  world  to  be  divided  into  two  great  masses,  one  of  happiness,  and  the  oth- 
er of  misery;  and  it  was  his  daily  business  to  take  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  heap  of  misery  and  add  it  to  that  of  happiness.     "  Now,"  thought  Maria, 
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"  I  will  begin  to-morrow  to  make  every  body  happy.  Instead  of  thinking  all 
the  time  about  myself,  I  will  ask  every  minute  what  I  can  do  for  somebody 
else.  Papa  has  otten  told  me  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  being  happy  my- 
self, and  1  am  determined  to  try." 

Facts. — One  peculiar  and  distinguished  excellence  of  Dr.  Thompson's  sys- 
tem of  medical  practice  is,  the  adaption  of  the  whole  plan  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  common  reader,  who  feels  disposed  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
condescend  to  the  simple  vegetables,  the  production  of  our  own  soil — a  gift  of 
Deity  for  poor,  weak,  fragile  man,  the  barks  from  the  trees  to  remedy  himself 
with  when  ill;  and  the  wood  for  various  other  purposes. — The  plain  English 
scholar  is  not  insulted  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  terms  and  bombastic  techni- 
calities of  the  mere  book-maker.  His  writings  are  comprehensive,  plain, 
and  easy  to  be  understood.  Nor  has  he  aspired  to  plunge  into  the  dark  a- 
byss  of  mystical  philosophy.  Unskilled  in  the  legendary  lore  of  ancient  or 
modern  universities,  he  explores  the  volume  of  nature,  and  draws  the  rich 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  from  her  simple  page.  He  publishes  his 
discovery,  gives  many  thousand  dollars  to  get  it  read  by  community,  not  for 
amusement,  but  for  instruction — not  applause  and  admiration,  but  to  be  use- 
ful to  mankind — not  to  acquire  a  great  name  and  accumulate  for  himself 
wealth,  &c,  but  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the  remotest  habitations  of 
civilized  society  in  the  known  world.   [Vt.  Herald.) 

A  Witty  Retort. — The  following  capital  story  is  told  of  Elder  Ray,  a 
travelling  preacher  in  Ohio,  and  withal  a  very  eccentric  man.  The  Elder  in 
his  travels  rode  on  horsebaek,  and  was  remarkable  for  having  the  best  piece 
of  horse  flesh  in  the  neighborhood — justly  priding  himself  for  his  taste  in  this 
matter.  One  day  while  going  the  rounds  of  his  parish,  he  was  met  by  a  law- 
yer, who  accosted  in  this  manner  :  "Elder  Ray,  you  ministers  do  not  follow 
the  example  of  your  master  ;  he  was  content  to  ride  upon  a  jackass."  The 
Elder,  with  a  ready  wit,  replied — "  the  fact  is,  the  whole  country  has  been 
scoured  for  jackasses  to  make  lawyers  of,  so  that  there  is  not  one  left  for  us 
poor  ministers."  The  effect  of  this  rejoinder  upon  the  lawyer  can  easily  be 
imagined.  He  was  never  known  after  to  question  the  taste  of  the  Elder  in 
riding  a  good  horse. 

Leap  Year. — The  editor  of  the  Temperance  Herald,  published  at  Cam- 
den, S.  C,  on  the  first  day  of  its  appearance  announced  to  his  fair  readers 
that  the  present  being  leap  year,  conferred  upon  them  certain  privileges, 
amongst  which,  was  that  of  paying  their  addresses  to  the  gentlemen — any  of 
whom,  if  he  be  so  ungracious  and  ungallant  as  not  to  receive  them  favorably, 
forfeited  his  horse  and  watch.  The  paper  had  been  issued  but  a  {ew  hours 
when  Miss  Lydia  Green  entered  the  office,  made  proposals  to  the  astonished 
editor  and  demanded  his  hand  or  the  forfeit.  He  freely  relinquished  his 
grey  horse  and  patent  lever  rather  than  relinquish  the  right  of  making  a  se- 
lection for  himself,  whilst  the  lady  appeared  to  be  equally  well  pleased  with 
her  bargain." — Yankee  Blade. 

An  Ossified  Man. — A  writer  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  under  the  head 
of  "Trans-Atlantic  Recollection,"  speaking  of  the  Museum  of  Dublin,  re- 
marks : — "What  calls  and  rivets  the  attention  of  every  visitor,  whether  sci- 
entific or  otherwise,  is  the  celebrated  skeleton  of  an  ossified  man.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  only  instance  of  entire  ossification  ever  known.     It  is  the  skeleton 
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of  a  young  man  named  Clark,  who  was  of  a  large  frame,  and  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution. Falling  asleep  in  the  open  air,  during  a  state  of  perspiration,  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  at  which  time  it  was  supposed  ossification  commenced, 
and  continued  to  progress  for  many  years  by  slow  degrees,  until  finally  he 
was  bone,  except  the  skin,  eyes,  and  entrails.  For  a  length  of  time  be- 
fore death,  his  joints  grew  together,  so  that  he  could  not  move  ;  and  thus 
did  death  in  this  visible  and  terrific  form,  creep  over  him  by  slow  degrees, 
until  at  length  his  sight  departed,  his  tongue  became  stiff  and  useless,  his 
teeth  grew  together  into  one  solid  mass  of  bone,  so  that  to  prolong  his  miser- 
able existence,  an  aperture  had  been  broken  through  which  to  pour  nutri- 
ment. 


Washington  Cake. — So  called  because  it  was  a  favorite  at  the  table  of 
General  Washington.  Recipe  for  making. — Take  two  lbs.  of  flour,  one  quart 
of  milk,  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  heated  together  ;  put  the  milk  and  butter 
into  the  flour  when  it  is  lukewarm,  add  a  cent's  worth  of  yeast,  three  eggs 
and  a  tea-spooonful  of  salt;  place  it  in  pans  over  night,  and  bake  it  in  the 
morning,  in  a  quick  oven,  for  three    quarters  of  an  hour. 

Duelling. — An  apothecary  having  refused  to  resign  his  seat  at  the  thea- 
tre to  an  officer's  lady,  the  officer  feeling  himself  much  insulted,  sent  him  a 
challenge.  The  apothecary  was  punctual  at  the  meeting,  but  observed,  that 
not  having  been  accustomed  to  fire,  he  had  to  propose  a  new  way  of  settling 
the  dispute.  He  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pill-box,  and  taking  from 
thence  two  pills,  thus  addressed  his  antagonist  : — "  As  a  man  of  honor,  sir, 
you  certainly  would  not  wish  to  fight  me  on  unequal  terms  ;  here  are,  there- 
fore, two  pills  ;  one  composed  of  the  most  deadly  poison,  the  other  perfectly 
harmless,  we  are, therefore,  on  equal  ground, if  we  each  swallow  one;  you  shall 
take  your  choice,  and  I  promise  faithfully  to  take  that  which  you  leave." — 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  affair  was  settled  by  a  hearty  laugh. 

Death  from  Glanders. — A  veterinary  surgeon  lately  died  in  France  of 
glanders.  In  investigating  the  disease  of  a  horse,  he  imprudently  inhaled  the 
odor  from  the  matter  discharged  from  the  animal's  nostrils.  Similar  cases  oc- 
casionally occur,  and  should  serve  as  a  caution.  The  glanders  is  not  only 
an  infectious,  but  a  contagious  disease.  If  any  part  of  the  body  that  is  wound- 
ed or  sore,  comes  in  contact  with  matter  from  the  sick  animal,  or  with  his 
cut  or  wounded  flesh,  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  communicated. 


Pretty  Good. — A  man  in  Ohio,  well  mounted,  urging  onward  a  drove  of 
fat  hogs  toward  Detroit,  met  a  charming  lot  of  little  girls,  as  they  were  re- 
turning from  school,  when  one  of  them,  as  she  passed  the  "  swinish  multi- 
tude," made  a  very  pretty  courtesy.  "  Why  my  little  gal,  "  do  you  curchy 
to  a  whole  drove  of  hogs?"  "  No,  sir,"  said  she  with  a  most  provoking  smile, 
"  only  the  one  on  horseback." 

Who  came  first? — "  Hallo,  steward  !  "  exclaimed  a  fellow  in  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Mississippi,  after  he  had  retired  to  rest. 

"  What,  massa  ?" 

"  Bring  me  the  way-bill." 

11  What   for,    massa  ? 

11  I  want  to  see  if  these  bed-bugs  put  down  their  names  for  this  berth  before 
I  did.   If  not,  I  want  'em  turned  out." 
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WHOOPING  COUGH 

This  disease  is  so  well  known  that  a  description  appears  to  be  unnecessary. 
It  is  a  contagious  disease,  attacking  the  patient  in  paroxysms,  with  a  convul- 
sive, suffocating  cough,  with  a  noise  or  whoop  at  each  respiration,  and  often 
terminating  with  vomiting.  It  is  clearly  the  effect  of  a  specific  contagion  of 
a  peculiar  character,  affecting  the  system  only  once  in  life,  like  the  measels 
or  small-pox. 

The  most  proper  treatment  for  this  disease  is  to  keep  the  bowels  open 
with  a  gentle  laxative  medicine.  Nothing  will  be  found  to  answer  a  better 
purpose  for  this,  than  my  Restorative  Cordial.  It  acts  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner upon  the  lungs,  in  removing  the  inflammation  and  phlelgm  from  the  lungs. 

For  permanent  relief.  Take  equal  parts  of  new  rum,  honey,  and  linseed 
oil  that  has  not  been  boiled,  and  mix  well  together,  shake  well  each  time  you 
take  it. 

Take  half  a  table  spoonful  at  a  time  after  coughing,  or  six  or  eight  times  a 
day. 

This  is  a  dose  for  a  child  six  or  eight  years  old. 

There  are  cases  where  children  have  fits  connected  with  this  disease  from 
the  distressed  turns.  I  recollect  a  case  a  few  years  since,  that  I  was  called 
to  see  in  Charlestown.  It  was  a  child  about  three  years  old,  and  the  doc- 
tors had  given  it  up,  and  said  it  was  dying,  and  that  there  was  no  help.  I 
ordered  a  mustard  poultice  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  gave  it  equal  parts 
of  Tincture  ofLobelia  and  Tincture  of  Blood  Root  mixed  together  .  To  take 
half  a  large  teaspoonful  at  every  half  hour  till  it  was  sick  at  the  stomach,  and 
to  be  repeated  if  there  was  any  signs  of  the  fits.  This  soon  removed  the  fits 
and  restored  the  child  to  good  health. 


ALL  ON  ONE  SIDE. 

That  Challenge. — Our  readers  know  that  we  lately  invited  the  Profess- 
ors of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  to  a  "regular  "  discussion  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  systems  of  medicine  taught  in  their  establishment  and  ours. 
They  know  also  that  the  good  doctors  refused  to  take  up  the  glove,  and  that 
we  invited  the  community  to  come  out  and  see  how  we  would  treat  the  whole 
subject  ourself.  They  came  out  nobly.  For  four  successive  evenings  the 
large  Hall  of  the  Cincinnati  College  was  well  filled  with  intelligent  and  atten- 
tive hearers,  who  listened  to  the  development  of  "  the  science  of  guessing  " 
with  an  intensity  of  interest  which  showed  that  they  were  determined  to  learn 
something  for  themselves  on  this  much  mystified  subject,  and  when  the  last 
hour  had  expired  they  demanded  another.  We  acceded.  Lectured  the  sec- 
ond hour,  and  still  they  were  unwilling  to  separate.     It  was  then  proposed  to 
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give  them,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Botanico-Medical  College,  a  general  view  of 
the  system  taught  to  its  students,  where,  with  undissentiug  voice,  they  agreed 
to  till  it  up.  And  they  well  redeemed  their-  pledge.  For  live  successive 
nights,  the  11th  to  the  15th,  notwithstanding  it  rained,  and  was  very  dark  in 
all  but  one,  they  tilled  our  Hall  nearly  as  lull  as  it  could  be,  and  listened  as 
it  were  for  their  lives.  A  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  respectability,  told  us 
yesterday,  that  he  had  lived  in  Cincinnati  25  years,  and  had  never  known 
nine  successive  lectures  on  any  science  to  be  so  well  attended  ;  nor  any  that 
had  created  so  great  a  sensation  or  waked  up  so  general  an  inquiry. 

"  I  always  knew,"  said  he,  "  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  medicine  ; 
now  I  see  clearly  what  it  is."  Moreover,  he  had  long  ceased  to  call  on  phy- 
sicians, being  satisfied  that  they  neither  knew  how  to  cure  him  nor  what  was 
his  condition. 

As  the  last  lecture  closed,  though  nearly  two  hours  long,  the  audience 
seemed  still  unwilling  to  depart.  We  made  the  following  requests  to  test  the 
result  of  the  nine  lectures  in  the  nine  successive  evenings. 

1st.  All  you  who  believe  that  medicine,  as  taught  in  the  schools  and  prac- 
tised in  the  community,  in  the  form  of  bleeding,  blistering,  poisoning  with 
mercury,  Sec,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  science,  and  to  be  approved  and  pat- 
ronized by  the  community,  will  please  rise.  Only  two  rose  in  the  whole 
room,  and  they  because  they  did  not  understand  the  question  ! 

c2d.  All  you  who  believe  that  the  principles  advanced  in  this  room  during 
the  past  five  evenings,  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  true  science  of 
medicine,  and  worthy  to  be  carried  out  in  practise  in  the  comrriunity,  as  I 
have  here  pointed  out,  will  please  to  rise.  Almost  the  whole  company  imme- 
diately arose.  The  very  few  who  kept  their  seats  did  not  seem  opposed  ;  but, 
as  some  of  them  have  since  informed  us,  they  needed  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  new  system,  to  enable  them  to  judge  correctly. 

Such  a  signal  triumph  of  science  over  quackery,  we  never  before  witness- 
ed. Mercury  sunk  far  below  zero,  while  steam  rose,  as  usual,  to  the  vault  of 
the  hall  ;  lobelia  had  ejected  all  the  intellectual  poisons  from  the  company, 
and  the  pure  stimulus  of  cayenne  seemed  to  have  electrified  the  audience  as 
by  mesmeric  influence. 

Though  attractive  exhibitions,  fairs,  celebrations,  religious,  political  and 
temperance  meetings  were  held  during  the  time,  and  though  it  rained  very 
hard,  four  of  the  evenings,  yet  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  were  present 
every  night.  As  some  persons  heard  but  one  or  two  lectures,  being  com- 
pelled to  be  absent  in  their  other  meetings,  it  is  presumed  that  at  least  5,000 
different  persons  heard  some  part  of  the  lectures,  and  that  at  least  3,000  of 
that  number  resolved  never  to  be  bled,  calomelized,  and  narcotized  again  ! 
Surely  that  craft  is  in  danger  ! 

Though  we  told  our  hearers  that  we  had  no  time  to  treat  their  cases,  they 
have  ever  since  thronged  us  by  dozens  for  advice,  so  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  run  away  or  lock  ourself  up,  till  we  finish  our  lectures  on  medical  science. 
The  tales  they  bring  us  of  their  afflictions  and  the  mal-practice  they  have  en- 
dured from  the  hands  of  pretended  science,  are  enough  to  break  a  heart  of 
steel.  Sickness  and  sorrow  are  indeed  the  lot  of  all  men  ;  but  the  aggrava- 
tions these  have  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  lancet  and  poisons,  have 
multiplied  their  horrors  more  than  twenty  fold. — Recorder. 


New  Anti-septic — It  is  stated  from  Vienna  that  the  Abbe  Baldaconni,  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  that  city,  has  composed  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which  has  the  affect  of  giving  to  articles 
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immersed  in  it  the  hardness  of  stone,  without  injury  to  the  natural  color.  E- 
ven  the  flesh  of  animals  thus  treated  acquires  this  hardness,  and  gives  out, 
when  struck,  a  metallic  sound.* 

Possibly  this  may  be  the  art   possessed  by  the  late  Signor   Signato,of  Tus- 

any — a   marvellous  process,    by  which   he  could   petrify  every   animal  sub- 

tance — but  which  he  never  divulged. — London  Times. 

Purified  Honey. — The  following  mode  of  purifying  honey,  is  recommend- 
ed by  Siller:  "Any  quantity  of  honey  is  dissolved  in  an  equal  part,  by  weight, 
of  water.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  boil  up  four  or  six  times,  without  skim- 
ming; it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and,  after  being  cooled,  brought  on 
several  strong  linen  strainers,  stretched  horizontally,  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  clean  and  well  washed  sand,  an  inch  in  depth.  When  the  solution 
has  passed  through  the  strainers,  it  is  found  to  be  of  the  color  of  clear  white 
wine;  the  sand  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  strainers,  is  rinsed  with  cold 
water,  and  the  whole  of  the  liquor  is  finally  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of 
syrup. 

How  to  find  a  Drowned  Body. — Last  week  a  poor  woman  of  the  parish  of 
North  Tamerton,  near  Holsworthy,  supposed  not  to  be  in  a    sound    siate    of 
mind,  deliberately  walked  into  the  river  Tamer,   and   was    drowned  ;  the  cir- 
cumstances was  soon  discovered,  and  the  river  dragged,    without    her   being 
found.     A  consultation  then  took  place,  and  an  elderly    person    said    he    re- 
membered a  great  many  years  ago  they  threw  penny  loaves  into  the  water  on 
such  occasions,  and  where  the  loaves  stopped,    the  body    was   found. — This 
plan  was  adopted,  after  riding  three  miles   or    more    for    six    penny    loaves, 
which  were  thrown  into  the  water,  where  they  floated  down    the    stream    for 
some  distance,  until  by  a  circling  eddy  they    were    gathered    to    one    place, 
where  they  remained.     It  was  then  concluded  the  body  was   under    or  at  tho 
bottom  ;  the  spot  was  again  dragged  and  it  was  found. — Falmouth    Packet. 

Hoarseness. — One  drachm  of  freshly  scraped  horse  radish  root,  to  be  infu- 
sed with  four  ounces  of  water,  in  a  close  vessel,  for  two  hours,  and  made  in- 
to a  syrup,  with  double  its  weight  in  vinegar,  is  an  improved  remedy  for 
hoarseness  :  a  teaspoonful  has  often  proved  effectual  ;  a  few  teaspoonfuls,  it  is 
said,  have  never  been  known  to  fail  in  removing  hoarseness. —  Ohio  Farmer. 


A  sure  Preventive  for  the  Gapes  in  Chickens. —  To  the  Editors  of  the 
Teennessee  Agriculturist: — I  came  to  this  knowledge  accidentally — it  is  not 
the  less  valuable  for  that,  since  it  is  knowledge  well  made  out. 

Try  it,  brother  farmers;  if  it  is  not  what  I  say,  charge  me  with  misrepre- 
sentation. About  four  years  since  I  saw  a  puffin  the  Nashville  Whig  about 
Twiss'  Hand  Mills — it  pleased  me,  I  got  one,  and  screwed  it  to  my  piazza 
post  to  serve  my  wants  when  waters  ran  low,  and  plough  horses  tired.  It 
did  not  equal  expectation,  but  I  made  out  with  it.  My  poultry  soon  learned 
the  sound  of  the  mill,  as  soon  as  we  went  to  prepare  a  mess  of  meal  or  homi- 
ny, some  on  wing,  some  on  foot,  and  some  both,  came  rapidly — they  picked 
up  the  fragments  of  broken  grains  and  flourished.  Ever  since  we  feed  them 
on  this  course  meal  as  it  falls  from  the  mill;  the  consequence  is,  the  chick- 
ens grow  most  kindly,  and  never  have  the  gapes. 

I  paid  $17  for  the  mill;  now  I  presume  one  can  be  had  for  half  the  money. 
— With  one  the  dry  hominy  will  always  be  convenient;  and  your  chickens 
will  not  have  the  gapes. 
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Mark — I  do  not  propose  a  cure — only  a  preventive;  and  an  ounce  of  the 
Latter  is  better  than  a  pound  of  the  former.  Try  it  every  body — ii  there  should 
be  one  failure, I  would  be  glad  to  know  it.     Very  respectfully, 

Old  Wilson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CORN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  answer  to  your  call  for  communications  of  a  practical 
nature,  I  make  the  following  humble  attempt.  For  a  few  years  past  I  have 
improved  a  piece  of  land  constituting  the  poorest  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
town  denominated  HardacrabbU.  The  piece  on  which  I  have  experimented, 
contains  one  acre,  and  is  very  gravelly  and  dry,  with  a  stony  subsoil. 

In  1841  I  planted  it  with  corn,  first  putting  on  30  horse  loads  of  peat  mud, 
and  when  the  corn  was  up,  about  10  bushels  of  ashes  applied  to  the  hill  in  the 
usual  manner.  Having  managed  for  two  years  previous  according  to  the 
general  method,  and  losing  nearly  all  my  labor,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
vere drought,  as  I  then  thought,  I  was  determined  to  pursue  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent mode  of  cultivation. 

In  planting  my  corn,  I  furrowed  both  ways,  and  put  my  seed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  in  order  to  get  the  roots  further  below  the  surface,  to  pre- 
vent the  corn  from  drying  up.  When  it  is  fit  to  hoe,  I  ploughed  it  thorough- 
ly, two  furrows  in  a  row  both  ways,  running  the  plough  near  the  corn,  and 
throwing  the  earth  from  it  in  both  directions.  The  ground  being  very  full  of 
sorrel,  1  took  a  small  harrow,  with  fine,  long,  slim,  sharp  teeth,  and  went 
twice  in  a  row  across  the  last  way  of  ploughing.  By  this  operation  the  sor- 
rel was  all  drawn  out  to  perish  in  the  hot  sun,  and  the  ground  was  smooth 
and  level.     After  this  process,  the  labor  of  hoeing  was  very  light  indeed. 

The  corn  was  very  backward,  and  looking  miserably  for  some  time.  One 
recommended  a  dos<;  of  camphor  to  each  hill,  another  Brandeth's  Pills;  and 
all  seemed  to  agree  that  I  had  about  ruined  my  corn  by  ploughing  so  close 
to  it.  But  not  fearing  to  question  the  old  methods  of  farming,  I  went  over  the 
land  again  in  the  same  manner.  Now  a  curse  was  pronounced  upon  it  by 
lookers  on,  who  said,  "  the  roots  are  all  cut  off,  and  if  this  hot  weather  con- 
tinues, it  will  all  wilt  away,  and  go  back  into  the  ground." 

The  drought  and  heat  continued  to  increase,  but  to  the  astonisment  of  all 
who  looked  for  the  destruction  of  the  corn,  it  grew  finely.  I  hoed  it  again 
without  ploughing;  and  if  I  did  not  mistake,  no  rain  of  consequence  fell  un- 
til the  ear  had  fully  formed.  There  was  scarcely  a  field  of  corn  in  the  vi- 
cinity but  what  suffered  severely.  There  was  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  (owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hasting,  who  by  the  way  is  a  very  good  farm- 
er,) that  rolled  up  very  much  every  day,  and  when  it  was  in  the  milk  it  look- 
ed quite  sear.  This  was  on  a  soil  that  was  quite  good  by  nature,  and  had 
been  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation  by  its  present  owner. 

I  took  a  number  of  people  into  my  corn  in  the  time  of  the  dryest  and  hot- 
test weather,  and  not  a  leaf  could  be  found  that  curled,  excepting  in  the  out- 
side rows,  which  were  so  near  the  fence  that  they  could  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  extra  ploughing.  Everything  was  green  and  flourishing,  and  the  ground 
was  moist  to  the  top,  while  in  all  the  other  fields  that  1  examined,  the  surface 
was  dry  and  dusty. 

I  think  it  a  poor  plan  to  put  the  corn  low  in  the  furrow,  excepting  in  ex- 
tremely dry  land  like  mine.  My  crop  was  45  bushels  of  good  sound  corn.  I 
had  a  bushel  of  beans,  some  pumpking  and  turnips,  worth  about  two  dollars. 
I  trimmed  out  my  corn  to  three  spears  in  a  hill,  at  the  time  of  half  hilling, 
and  I  left  a  part  with  five  stalks.     I  found  five  good  ears  on  three  stalks   as 
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often  as  I  found  three  good  ears  on  five  stalks,  and  1  believe  that  where  the 
earth  is  thoroughly  stirred  it  will  be  so  as  a  general  thing.  Thuse  opposed 
to  my  mode  of  cultivation,  ascribed  my  success  to  the  mud,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  had  a  good  effect,  but  so  small  a  quantity  could  not  pioduce  an 
effect  so  great.     Yours,  he.  Moses  M.  Fisk. 

Framingham,  Aug.  18th,    1843. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor.. — There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  above  experiment, 
the  mud  and  ashes  both  had  a  good  effect  in  protecting  the  corn  against 
drought;  but  one  great  cause  of  the  soil  being  so  moist  in  a  dry  time,  almost 
or  quite  to  the  surface,  was  stirring  the  soil  frequently  and  deeply.  We  have 
found  this  to  be  the  only  complete  protection  that  could  be  adopted  to  any 
extent  with  economy. 

Many  other  farmers  have  ploughed  among  their  corn  on  dry  lands,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Mr.  Fisk,  and  with  the  same  success.  Some  will  not 
use  a  cultivator  on  dry  lands,  as  they  find  the  plough  to  be  so  much  better. 
Nathaniel  Bennet,  Esq.,  of  Framingham,  who  is  an  honor  to  the  farming 
profession,  informed  us  that  he  ploughed  close  to  his  corn,  even  when  it  was 
tasselling  out;  the  earth  was  then  leveled  and  replaced.  If  the  roots  be  cut 
off,  as  some  necessarily  must,  new  ones,  and  perhaps  many  for  one,  are 
thrown  out,  and  in  a  fine  mellow  soil  too,  so  that  the  plant  immediately  re- 
covers from  any  check  it  may  receive.  Some  suppose  that  a  slight  check  in 
this  way  may  cause  a  less  production  of  stalk,  and  more  grain,  in  the  same 
way  as  cutting  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  or  checking  their  growth  by  trans- 
planting, will  cause  them  to  bear  young  by  preventing  their  forming  so  much 
wood  as  they  otherwise  would. 


To  Destroy  Worms  on  Cabbage.- — To  theEditors  of  the  Tennessee  Agricul- 
turist: Gentlemen: — 1  am  not  aware  that  the  following  easy  and  simple  method 
of  destroying  Worms  on  Cabbage  has  ever  appeared  in  print.  I  believe  it  was 
discovered  by  an  unlearned  person,  and  I  hope  will  not  be  less  efficacious  on 
this  account.  As  the  worms  are  already  commencing  their  depredations,  it 
will  be  well  to  publish  it  soon. 

At  night  (about  sun  down)  strip  off  one  of  the  lower  leaves  and  lay  it  on 
the  top  of  the  Cabbage,  back  side  down.  In  the  morning  very  early  take  it 
off,  and  the  whole,  or  a  large  proportion  of  the  worms  of  that  Cabbage  will 
be  on  it,  and  can  be  disposed  of  as  any  one  sees  fit.  Two  or  three  trials  will 
effectually  (ree  the  Cabbage  from  all  worms.  I  believe  it  never  fails,  except 
when  the  nights  are  quite  cool.     Respectfully,  W.  Chandler. 

Nubbin  Ridge,  August,  1848. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 
This  we  have  ever  regarded  as  a  deeply  interesting  subject.  Kindness  is  the 
great  discovery  of  modern  days.  Formerly,  the  insane  were  tied — put  into 
straight  jackets,  or  chained  to  the  floors  of  prison-houses,  and  shut  out  from 
the  light  of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars;  but  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
disease  of  the  human  mind  has  brought  about  a  happy  reformation  indeed. 
To  France — sunny  France-r-with  her  exalted  Philosophers  and  deep-read 
Physicians  and  Naturalists,  we  owe — under  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God — 
this  great  discovery  in  modern  benevolence.  Oh,  what  a  discovery  is  it,  that 
shall  lead  relatives  and  friends  to  treat  a  disease,  the  benighted  intellect  of  a 
dear  and  once-devoted  friend — perchance  the  wife  of  our  bosom — the  loved 
and  loving  danghter  of  the  marriage  tie — or  the  father  and  his  love,  the  nat- 
ural protecter  of  a  helpless  and  devoted  family. 
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Insanity  is  a  disease.  Take  it  in  its  incipient  stages,  it  can  almost  always 
be  cured.  In  that  knowledge  what  a  consolation  there  is.  And  even — with 
most  judicious  care  and  scientific  treatment — the  insane  who  have  been  crazy 
lor  fears,  have  been  wholly  restored,  and  brought  back  to  the  bosoms  of 
their  families 

One  of  the  best  writers  upon  this  theme,  writes  with  decided  reason  in 
favor  of  Cold  Bathing,  especially  in  the  summer,  and  particularly  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  diseased  mind.  We  have  ourselves  known  many  cases  cured  in 
this  way.  The  patients  received  increased  cheerfulness  from  every  member 
of  the  lamily:  Politeness,  affability,  and  affection,  in  every  form  of  love  and 
esteem, — and  with  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  them,  the  efforts  of  devotion 
were  crowned  with  triumphant  success. 

It  is  worth  while  that  on  a  subject  of  so  deep  consideration,  the  press  should 
spread  forth  to  the  world  sound  knowledge,  founded  upon  unmistaken  philos- 
ophy and  scientific  truth.  It  has  been  with  this  view — as  we  do  upon  other 
great  subjects  of  investigation — that  we  have  for  years  sought  to  know  all 
that  could  be  known  in  relation  to  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Mind.  Insan- 
ity is  a  curable  disease.  Let  the  benevclent  seek  to  understand  and  follow 
out  the  natural  laws  which  shall  bring  about  extensively  so  glorious  a  con- 
summation. 


Cure  for  a  Founder. — Mr.  Alexander  S.  Jackson,  of  Needham,  informs 
us  that  he  has  cured  many  a  horse  recently  foundered  by  the  following  sim- 
ple medicine  :  Take  a  piece  of  potash  about  the  size  of  pigeon's  egg,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  turn  it  down  the  horses  throat. 

Soaking  Seed  Corn. — A  correspoudent  who  signs  himself  K.,  of  Queens 
County,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  seed  corn  is  somewhat  injured  by  being  soaked 
too  much.  He  soaked  some  corn  36  hours  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  then 
gave  it  a  coating  of  tar;  the  consequence  was,  that  only  one  or  two  grains 
sprouted  in  a  hill,  where  five  were  planted.  He  supposes  that  the  corn  had 
too  much  swelled  before  the  tar  was  applied.  This  may  have  been  the  case, 
but  we  have  known  the  germ  killed  by  remaining  too  long  in  the  saltpetre. — 
If  the  sprout  protrudes  while  the  grain  remains  in  the  solution,  it  is  very  like- 
ly to  be  injured,  especially  if  the  liquid  be  strong.  Solutions  of  potash,  lime, 
&c,  will  operate  in  the  same  way. — Jllbany  Cultivator. 


Asparagus. — A  medical  correspondent,  on  whose  statement  we  can  most 
implicitly  rely,  informs  us  that  the  advantages  of  this  plant  are  not  sufficiently 
estimated  by  those  who  suffer  from  the  rheumatism  and  gout.  Slight  case  of 
rheumatism  are  cured  in  a  few  days  by  feeding  on  this  delicious  esculant;  and 
more  chronic  cases  are  much  relieved,  especially  if  the  patient  carefully  avoid 
acids,  whether  in  food  or  beverage.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  also  a 
similar  effect  in  relieving  rheumatism.  The  heads  may  be  eaten  in  the  usual 
way,  but  tea  made  from  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  drank  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  is  a  certain  remedy,  though  not  equally  agreeable — York  (England) 
Courant. 


Death  from  Poison. — Three  children  in  Lucas  county,  Ohio,  ate  of  the 
root  of  the  "  wild  parsnip  "  while  out  in  the  woods,  and  were  suddenly  seized 
with  sickness  at  the  stomach,  which  terminated  in  convulsion.  In  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  two  of  them  became  totally  blind,  and  died  in  less  than  an 
hour.     The  third,  who  ate  less  freely,  recovered. 
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MISCELLANEOU 


A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT 

Of  the  Captivity  and  Redemption  of  Mrs  Jemima  Howe, who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians  at  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  twenty -seventh 
of  July,  lido,  as  communicated  to  Dr.  Belnap  by 
the   Rev.    Bunker    Gay. 
As  Messrs.  Caleb    Howe,  Hilkiah  Grout,  and  Benjamin  Gaffield,  who  had 
been  hoeing  corn  in  the   meadow,  west  of  the  river,  were  returning  home,  a 
little  before  sunset,  to    a   place  called  Bridgman's  fort,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  twelve  Indians,  who  had  ambushed  their  path.      Howe  was  on  horseback, 
with  two  young  lads,  his  children,  behind  him.     A  ball,  which  broke  his  thigh, 
brought  him  to  the   ground.     His  horse  ran  a  few  rods  and  fell  likewise,  and 
both  the  lads  were    taken.     The  Indians,  in  their  savage  manner,  coming  up 
to  Howe,  pierced  his  body  with  a  spear,  tore  off  his  scalp,  stuck  a  hatchet  in 
his  head,  and  left  him  in  this  forlorn  condition.    He  was  found  alive  the  morn- 
ing after,   by  a  party  of  men   from  fort  Hinsdale;   and  being  asked  by  one  of 
the    party    whether   he    knew  him,  he   answered,  "Yes,  I    know    you    all." 
These  were  his  last  words,  though  he  did  not  expire  until  after  his  friends  had 
arrived  with  him  at  fort  Hindsdale.     Grout  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  un- 
hurt.    But   Gaffield,  in   attempting    to    wade   through  the  river,  at  a  certain 
place  which  was  indeed  fordable  at   that   time,  was    unfortunately  drowned. 
Flushed   with   the   success  they   met  with  here,  the  savages  went  directly  to 
Bridgeman's  fort.     There  was  no  man  in  it,  and  only  three  women  and  some 
children,  Mrs.  Jemima  Howe,  Mrs.  Submit  Grout,  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Gaffield. 
Their  husbands  I  need  not  mention  again,  and  their  feelings  at  this  juncture  I 
will  not  attempt   to   describe.     They    had  heard  the  enemy's  guns,  but  knew 
not    what  had  happened  to  their  friends.     Extremely  anxious  for  their  safety, 
they  stood    longing    to    embrace    them,   until  at  length,  concluding  from  the 
noise  they    heard  without  that  some   of  them  were  come,  they  unbarred  the 
gate  in  a  hurry  to  receive  them;  when,  lo  !  to  their  inexpressible  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise,   instead  of  their  husbands,  in  rushed  a  number    of  hideous 
Indians,  to  whom  they  and  their  tender  offspring   became  an  easy  prey,  and 
from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  either  an  immediate  death  or  a  long 
and  doleful  captivity.     The  latter  of  these,  by  the  favor  of  Providence,  turned 
out  to  be  the  lot   of  these   unhappy  women  and  their  still  more    unhappy,  be- 
cause more  helpless  children.     Mrs.  Gaffield  had  but  one,  Mrs.  Grout  three, 
and  Mrs.  Howe  seven.     The  eldest  of  Mrs.  Howe's  was    eleven  years   old, 
and  the  youngest  but  six  months.     The  two  eldest  were  daughters,  which  she 
had  by  her  first  husband,  Mr.  William  Phipps,  who  was  also  slain  by  the  In- 
dians, of  which  I  doubt  not  but   you  have  seen  an  accouut    in  Mr.  Doolittle's 
history.     It  was  from  the  mouth  of  this  woman  that  I  lately  received  the  fore- 
going account.     She  also  gave  me,  I  doubt  not,  a  true,  though,  to  be  sure,  a 
very  brief  and  imperfect  history  of  her  captivity,  which  I  here  insert  for  your 
perusal.     It  may  perhaps  afford    you  some  amusement,  and  can  do  no  harm, 
if,  after  it  has  undergone  your  critical  inspection,  you  should  not  think   it  (or 
an  abbreviation  of   it)  worthy    to    be    preserved  among    the  records  you  are 
about  to  publish. 

The  Indians  (she  says)  having  plundered  and  put  fire  to  the  fort,  we  march- 
ed, as  near  as  I  could  judge,  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the  woods,  where  ween- 
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camped  that  night.     When  the  morning  came,  and  we  had  advanced  as  much 
farther,  six  Indians  were  sent  back  to  the   place   of  our  laie  abode,  who   col- 
lected a  little    more  plunder,  and  destroyed  some  other  effects  that  had  been 
left  behind;   but  they  did  not  return  until  the  day  was  so  far  spent,  that  it  was 
judged  best  to  continue  where   we  were  through  ihe  night.     Early  the  next 
morning  we  set    off  for  Canada,  and  continued  our  march  eight  days  succes- 
sively, until  we  had  reached  the  place  where  the  Indians  had  left  their  canoes, 
about  fifteen    miles  from  crown  point.      This  was  a  long  and  tedious  march; 
but  the  captives,  by  divine  assistance,    were  enabled  to    endure  it    with    less 
trouble  and  dilnculty  than  they   had   reason    to  expect.     From    such  savage 
masters,  in  such    indigent    circumstances,  we  could    not    rationally  hope  for 
kinder  treatment  than  we  received.     Some  of  us,  it  is  true,  had  a  harder  lot 
than  other;   and,  among  the  children,  I  thought  my  son  Squire  had  the  hard- 
est of  any.     He   was  then  only  four  years  old,  and  when  we  stopped    to  rest 
our  weary  limbs,  and  he    sat  down  on  his  master's  pack,  the  savage  monster 
would  often  knock  him  off;   and  sometimes,  too,  with  the  handle  ol  his  hatch- 
et.  Several  ugly  marks,  indented  in  his  head  by  the  cruel  Indians,  at  that  ten- 
der age,  are  still  plainly  to  be  seen. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  and  took  up  our  quarters  there  for 
near  a  week.  In  the  mean  time  some  Indians  went  down  to  Montreal,  and 
took  several  of  the  weary  captives  along  with  them,  with  a  view  of  selling 
them  to  the  French.  They  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  finding  a  market 
for  any  of  them.  They  gave  my  youngest  daughter,  Submit  Phipps,  to  the 
governor,  de  Vaudreuil,  had  a  drunken  frolic,  and  returned  again  to  Crown 
Point  with  the  rest  of  their  prisoners  From  thence  we  set  off  for  St.  Johns, 
in  four  or  five  canoes,  just  as  night  was  coming  on,  and  were  soon  surround- 
ed with  darkness.  A  heavy  storm  hung  over  us.  The  sound  of  the  rolling 
thunder  was  very  terrible  upon  the  waters,  which,  at  every  flash  of  expansive 
lightning,  seemed  to  be  all  in  a  blaze.  Yet  to  this  we  were  indebted  for  all  the 
light  we  enjoyed.  No  object  could  we  discern  any  longer  than  the  flashes 
lasted.  In  this  posture  we  sailed  in  our  open,  tottering  canoes  almost  the 
whole  of  that  dreary  night.  The  morning,  indeed,  had  not  yet  begun  to  dawn, 
when  we  all  went  ashore  ;  and  having  collected  a  heap  of  sand  and  gravel 
for  a  pillow,  I  laid  myself  down,  with  my  tender  infant  by  my  side,  not  know- 
ing where  any  of  my  other  children  were,  or  what  a  miserable  conditon  they 
might  be  in.  The  next  day,  however,  under  the  wing  of  that  ever-present 
and  all-powerful  Providence,  which  had  preserved  us  through  the  daikness 
and  imminent  dangers  of  the  preceding  night,  we  arrived  in  safety  at  St. 
Johns. 

Our  next  movement  was  to  St.  Francois,  the  metropolis,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
to  which  the  Indians,  who  led  us  captive, belonged.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at 
their  wretched  capital,  a  council,  consisting  of  the  chief  sachem  and  some 
principal  warriors  of  the  St. Francois  tribe,  was  convened;  and  after  the  cere- 
monies usual  on  such  occasions  were  over,  I  was  conducted  and  delivered  to 
an  old  squaw,  who  the  Indians  told  me  I  must  call  my  mother;  my  infant 
still  continuing  to  be  the  property  of  its  original  Indian  owners.  I  was  never- 
theless permitted  to  keep  it  with  me  a  while  longer,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
them  the  trouble  of  looking  after  it,  and  of  maintaining  it  with  my  milk. 
When  the  weather  began  to  grow  cold,  shuddering  at  the  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching winter,  I  acquainted  my  new  mother  that  I  did  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  endure  it,  if  I  must  spend  it  with  her,  and  fare  as  the  Indians 
did.  Listening  to  rny  repeated  and  earnest  solicitations,  that  I  might  be  dis- 
posed of  among  some  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada,  she,  at  length, 
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set  off  with  me  and  my  infant,  attended  by  some  male  Indians,  upon  a  journey 
to  Montreal,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  market  for  me  there.  But  the  attempt 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  journey  tedious  indeed  Our  provisions  were 
so  scanty,  as  well  as  insipid  and  unsavory,  the  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the 
travelling  so  very  had,  that  it  often  seemed  as  if  I  must  have  perished  on  the 
way.  The  lips  of  my  poor  child  were  sometimes  so  benumbed,  that  when  I 
put  it  to  my  breast  it  cou!d  not,  till  it  grew  warm,  imbibe  the  nourishment  re- 
quisite for  its  support.  While  we  were  at  Montreal,  we  went  into  the  house 
of  a  certain  French  gentleman,  whose  lady,  being  sent  for,  and  coming  into 
the  room  where  I  was,  to  examine  me,  seeing  I  had  an  infant,  exclaimed  sud- 
denly in  this  manner,  "Damn  it,  I  will  not  buy  a  woman  that  has  a  child  to 
look  after."  There  was  a  swill-pail  standing  near  me,  in  which  I  observed 
some  crusts  and  crumbs  of  bread  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  greasy 
liquor  it  contained;  sorely  pinched  with  hunger,  I  skimmed  them  off  with  my 
hands  and  eat  them;  and  this  was  all  the  refreshment  that  the  house  afforded 
me.  Somewhere,  invthe  course  of  this  visit  to  Montreal,  my  Indian  mother 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  catch  the  small-pox,  of  which^distemper  she  died, 
soon  after  our  return,  which  was  by  water,  to  St.  Francois. 

And  now  came  on  the  season  when  the  Indians  began  to  prepare  for  a 
winter's  hunt.  I  was  ordered  to  return  my  poor  child  to  those  of  them  who 
claimed  it  as  their  property.  This  was  a  severe  trial.  The  babe  clung  to  my 
bosom  with  all  its  might;  but  I  was  obliged  to  pluck  it  thence,  and  deliver  it, 
shrieking  and  screaming,  enough  to  penetrate  a  heart  of  stone,  into  the  hands 
of  those  unfeeling  wretches,  whose  tender  mercies  may  be  termed  cruel.  It 
was  carried  off  by  a  hunting  party  of  those  Indians  to  a  place  called  Messis- 
kow,  at  the  lower  end  of  lake  Champlain,  whither,  in  about  a  month  after,  it 
was  my  fortune  to  follow  them.  I  had  preserved  my  milk  in  hopes  of  seeing 
my  beloved  child  again.  And  here  I  found  it,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  condition 
that  afforded  me  no  great  satisfaction,  it  being  greatly  emaciated,  and  almost 
starved.  I  took  it  in  my  arms,  put  its  face  to  mine,  and  it  instantly  bit  me 
with  such  violence  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  have  parted  with  a  piece  of  my 
cheek.  I  was  permitted  to  lodge  with  it  that  and  the  two  following  nights; 
but  every  morning  that  intervened,  the;  Indians,  I  suppose  on  purpose  to  tor- 
ment me,  sent  me  away  to  another  wigwam  which  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
though  not  so  far  from  the  one  in  which  my  distressed  infant  was  confined  but 
that  I  could  plainly  hear  its  incessant  cries,  and  heart-rending  lamentations. 
In  this  deplorable  condition  I  was  obliged  to  take  my  leave  of  it  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  place.  We  moved  down  the 
lake  several  miles  the  same  day;  and  the  night  following  was  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  earthquake  which  verily  shook  that  dreary  wilderness.  Among 
the  islands  hereabouts  we  spent  the  winter  season,  often  shifting  our  quar- 
ters, and  roving  about  from  one  place  to  another;  our  family  consisting  of 
three  persons  only,  besides  myself,  viz.  my  late  mother's  daughter,  whom 
therefore  I  called  my  sister,  her  sanhop,  and  a  pappoose.  They  once  left  me 
alone  two  dismal  nights;  and  when  they  returned  to  me  again,  perceiving 
them  smile  at  each  other,  I  asked,  What  is  the  matter?  They  replied  that 
two  of  my  children  were  no  more;  one  of  which,  they  said,  died  a  natural 
death,  and  the  other  was  knocked  on  the  head.  I  did  not  utter  many  words, 
but  my  heart  was  sorely  pained  within  me,  and  my  mind  exceedingly  troubled 
with  strange  and  awful  ideas.  I  often  imagined,  for  instance,  that  I  plainly 
saw  the  naked  carcasses  of  my  deceased  children  hanging  upon  the  limbs  of 
the  trees,  as  the  Indians  are  wont  to  hang' the  raw  hides  of  those  beasts  which 
they  take  in  hunting.  To  be  Continued. 
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THE  APOTHECARY'S  TALE— A  LEGEND  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Tips  jg  die  man  should  da  the  Moodv  deed; 

The  image  of  a  wicked,  heiiious  fault 

Li\t-^  in  Km  i  \c  King  John. 

1  was  in  the  January  of  18 — ,  when,  having  passed  in  safety  the  perils  of 
the  "  Great  Go,"  I  determined  to  put  into  practise  a  pet  scheme  of  making  a 
shooting  excursion  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  fen  country:  there  at  least  my 
memory  would  be  able  to  discharge  with  all  reasonable  speed  her  confused 
cargo  of  Latin,  Greek,  history,  algebra,  moral  philosophy,  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, pneumatics,  optics,  and  sundry  other  tick*  which  oppressed  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, packing  up  half  a  dozen  shirts,  and  as  many  pounds  of'PigoU  and 
Wilkes'  best  canister,"  I  took  my  place,  one  clear  frosty  night,  on  the  box  of 
the  Holbeach  mail.  On  we  sped,  some  ten  miles,  along  a  dull,  dead  road, 
then  came  a  tree,  then  a  bridge,  then  a  rattling  and  jolting  over  the 
stones  of  a  dirty,  dreary  town;  then  a  turnpike,  then  ten  dull  miles  more, 
and  another  tree,  another  bridge,  another  jolting,  another  dreary  town,  and 
so  on,  till  at  day  break  we  found  ourselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wisbeach. 
Here  it   was  necessary  to  engage  a  fly  to  convey  me  to  the  place  of  my  dt  b- 

tination,  a    lonely  village  fourteen  or    fifteen   miles  distant.      I  found  , 

however,  of  much  higher  pretentions,  and  of  far  greater  extent  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  felt  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  it  for  its 
gentility.  The  public  buildings  were  numerous,  comprising  a  church,  two 
dissenting  chapels,  the  stocks,  a  pound,  and  a  very  comfortable  commercial 
inn;  to  which  may  be  added  a  red-brick  house,  belonging  to  the  attorney, 
and  a  white-stuccoed  house,  the  abode  of  the  surgeon. 

There  was,  indeed,  little  room  for  choice  as  regarded  lodgings,  and  at  the 
Chequers,  the  inn  aforesaid,  my  carpet  bag  was  pitched.  Here  the  first 
couple  of  days  passed  cheerfully  enough. — The  weather  was  fine,  the  birds 
abundant,  and  mine  host's  fare  undeniable.  On  the  third  morning  a  lowering 
sky  gave  promise  of  a  regular  wet  day.  which  promise  was  most  exactly  ob- 
served, and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  For  some  time  I  endeavored  to 
pursue  the  sport  till  my  gun,  having  exhibited  manv  svmptoms  of  reluctance, 
at  length  positively  declined  to  go  otf  at  all.  Nothing  then  remained  but  for 
me  to  do  so,  and  make  the  best  of  my  way  back  to  what  the  classic  Robins 
would  term  my  ';  dulce  domum."  What  however  with  the  violence  of  storm 
which  beat  mercilessly  in  my  face,  the  increasing  darkness,  and  my  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  country,  it  was  soon  pretty  clear  that  I  had  lost  my 
bearings,  and  it  was  near  ten  at  night  ere,  drenched,  chilled,  and  wearied.  I 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  "The  Chequers"  was,  of  course,  situated 
as  near  as  might  be  in  the  centre;  and  stumbling  on,  now  up  to  my  knees  in 
mud,  now  breaking  my  shins  against  some  heap  of  rubbish,  I  gained  the 
cnurch  vard  through  which  a  shorter  pathway  led  to  the  inn  in  question. 

The  church  itself,  though  much  dilapidated,  and  even  shorn  of  its  fair  pro- 
portions, as  was  indicated  by  the  ruined  walls  around,  was  yet  a  picturesque 
and  noble  building  of  the — but  really,  having  the  fear  of  Camden  Societies, 
and  the  like,  before  my  eyes,  I  am  afraid  to  say  of  what  century  or  what 
style.  Enough,  it  abounded  with  windows,  pointed  arches,  lofty  buttresses, 
hideous  corbels  and  other  grotesque  carving.  Whence  the  materials  came, 
or  how  they  were  conveyed  thither,  no  one  could  pretend  to  say;  the  erection 
was  commonly  attributed  to  the  agency  ot  the  devil  or  the  monks,  and  proba- 
blv  one  or  the  other  had  a  hand  in  the  transaction. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  at  that  moment  far  too  discomfitted  either  to  speculate 
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on  its  origin  or  admire  its  beauties,  even  had  the  latter  been  visible,  but, 
nevertheless,  could  not  help  being  struck,  as  its  dim  outline  stood  forth 
against  the  gloomy  sky,  with  a  light, a  pale  bluish  flame, proceeding  apparent- 
ly from  one  of  the  windows.  I  paused — and,  but  that  curiosity  was  as  thor- 
oughly damped  as  my  powder,  should  have  forthwith  made  farther  examina- 
tion; a  piercing  gust  of  wind,  however,  decided  the  matter,  and  hurried  me 
forward.  On  looking  again,  the  light  had  disappeared,  and  I  thought  no 
more  of  the  matter  till  encased  in  a  dry  suit,  comforted  by  a  capital  supper, 
and  seated  in  front  of  a  glorious  fire,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  in  the 
traveller's  room. 

The  company  therein  assembled  consisted  of  four  individuals,  besides  my- 
self. A  stout  cheerful  old  gentleman,  with  a  bald  head  and  pigtail  smoked 
his  pipe  on  one  side  of  the  grate.  He  was  a  man  evidently  of  active  habits, 
and  kept  bustling  in  his  chair,  poking  the  fire  upon  scientific  principles,  ex- 
plaining them  the  while  and  snuffing  the  candles  with  a  decision  that  quite 
startled  one;  his  manners  and  appearance  were  above  the  common  run  of 
farmers,  and  his  age  seemed  to  exclude  him  from  the  fraternity  of  bagman.  A 
little  more  quiescent,  and  he  might  have  been  the  vicar— a  little  less  philosoph- 
ical, and  he  would  have  passed  for  the  attorney;  as  it  was,  he  could  be  but  the 
village  apothecary.  His  vis-a-vis  was  a  commercial  traveller  in  the  wine  and 
spirit  line,  a  jovial  red-faced,  white-teethed,  apoplectic  looking  person,  and 
seemingly  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  his  craft.  The  landlord, 
a  middle-aged  man,  both  meek  and  sleek,  who  said  little,  but  whose  ever  va- 
rying expression  was  a  sufficient  index  of  his  thoughts,  sat  apart  from  the 
circle,  and  watched  with  manifest  uneasiness  the  many  unprovoked  pokings 
and  snuffings  inflicted  by  the  doctor.  A  young  gentleman  with  a  sporting 
air,  in  a  striped  shirt,  shooting-jacket  and  Wellington  boots,  who  turned  out 
to  be  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  was  kind  enough  to  bestow  much  notice  and 
patronage  on  my  humble  self,  completed  the  party. 

On  my  casually  mentioning  the  circumstance  that  had  attracted  my  atten- 
tion in  the  church  yard,  a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  all.  The  medical  man 
hastily  laid  down  the  snuffers,  as  if  they  were  unpleasantly  warm;  my  land- 
lord and  my  young  Mecsenas  looked  resolutely  in  my  face,  the  one  with  an 
incredulous,  the  other  with  an  enquiring  gaze,  the  traveller  alone  remained 
undisturbed,  and  appeared  to  regard  the  tableau  with  much  inward  merri- 
ment. 

"  Capital  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "What !  they  are  at  it  again,  eh  —  a  long 
game,  upon  my  honor." 

"  Who  are  at  it,  and  what  are  they  at  ?"  said  I,  as  confused  ideas  of lead- 
stealers,  body-snatchers,  and  church  robbers  in  general  suggested  them- 
selves. 

"  Oh,  ask  Mr.  Evans,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  knows  nobody  ventures  to 
tell  that  story  in  his  presence." 

I  looked  inquiringly  at  the  apothecary;  he  shook  his  head. 

"The  story,  sir,"  said  he,  "which  Mr.  Briggs  alludes  to,  though  well 
known  here,  is  yet  one  I  am  by  no  means  fond  of  relating.  It  is  too  sad,  too 
strange,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  long,  for  mixed  company." 

"On  such  a  night,  with  such  a  blazing  fire,  and  such  a  bowl  of  steaming 
punch  before  us,  a  tale  "  o'er  true  "  was  a  luxury  not  to  be  let  slip.  Per- 
suasions, entreaties,  were  lavished  on  Mr.  Evans,  and  at  length,  although 
with  some  signs  of  reluctance,  he  thus  began: — 

"It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  ago,  since  I  first  commenced  practising  in 
this  lively  part  of  the  country.     In  those  days  I  was  possessed  of  little  save  a 
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small  floating  capital  invested  in  drugs,  the  necessary  instruments  of  surgery, 
and  a  wife  —  the  last  as  necessary  an  article,  perhaps,  as  any,  to  a  man  of 
my  profession.  A  very  hard  life  we  had  of  it  at  first,  and  it  was  not  without 
much  ado,  and  many  strugglings,  that  we  contrived  to  keep  up  cheerful  looks 
and  decent  appearances.  The  population  was  at  that  time  thin,  and  scarcely 
humanized;  it  was  even  reported  that  they  were  born  with  webbed  feet;  I  do 
not  vouch  for  the  fact.  Indeed  it  was  very  rarely  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  how  they  were  born;  for  such  was  their  heathenish  ignorance,  that  a 
few  barbarous  receipts,  handed  down  from  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  together 
with  an  implicit  reliance  upon  the  powers  of  nature,  sufficed  for  them  in  every 
emergency;  and  it  was  long  ere  they  could  be  induced  to  have  recourse  to 
professional  advice,  and  submit  to  be  physicked  like  rational  and  christian 
people." 

"  It  was  with  no  little  surprise,  then,  that  one  winter's  night,  as  I  was  on 
the  point  of  retiring  to  the  arms  Morpheus,  I  received  a  summons  immediate- 
ly to  attend  a  strange  lady,  who  had  just  arrived  at  The  Black  Lion,  and 
who  was  prevented  by  a  sudden  indisposition  from  pursuing  her  journey. 

"  A  lady  at  the  Black  Lion,"  quoth  I,  buttoning  on  my  great  coat,  in  a 
state  of  extreme  bewilderment. 

"  Quite  a  lady,  sir, — quite  young  and  alone,  and  servant,  and  coach  and 
four  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

Such  a  thing  had  not  occurred  within  the  memory  of  man.  Our  country 
was  rarely  visited  at  all,  save  by  the  landlord's  agent,  and  an  occasional 
commercial  traveller;  but  a  lady,  attended,  too,  merely  by  a  servant,  it  was 
well  nigh  incredible;  and,  full  of  conjectures,  I  set  forth  to  wait  upon  my  new 
patient. 

"The  Black  Lion  was  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  or  what 
was  then  the  high  road,  you  may  have  noticed  its  remains  in  your  excursion 
to  day." 

"  I  did  so,"  replied  I,  interrupting  the  narrator,  "the  old  sign  post  drew 
me  thither,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  shelter." 

"Signpost,  indeed  !"repeatet  the  apothecary,  with  a  shudder;  "God  keep 
us  from  many  such  !  The  storm  was  never  witnessed  that  would  drive  me  to 
seek  shelter  there.  But  to  proceed — spite  of  wind  and  wet  I  made  my  way  as 
rapidly  as  possible  across  the  fen  to  the  house  in  question.  The  fens  in  those 
days  were  fens  indeed;  no  drainage,  no  inclosures,  no  subsoil  ploughs  and 
Linconshire  shorthorns;  the  snipe,  and  the  bittern, and  the  moorfowl  had  it  all 
to  themselves.  Where  you  now  see  corn  waving  and  stock  feeding,  in  those 
days  not  a  living  being,  save  those  bred  and  born  among  the  wilds,  dared  set 
foot.  The  paths  across  the  morasses  were  few,  and  known  to  few,  and  rare- 
ly traversed,  save  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  ducks  and  fen  birds.  But  of  all  the 
frequenters  of  that  perilous  region,  Giles  Roper,  the  landlord  of  The  Black 
Lion,  was  held  to  be  the  most  skilled  and  the  most  adventurous.  He  was  a 
dead  shot,  and  not  thought  to  be  over  nice  at  what  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
Many  and  strange  were  the  stories  told  of  his  exploits,  but  little  of  good  was 
known  of  him;  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  sheep-stealers,  poachers,  and 
especially  of  low  gamblers,  ruffians  almost  as  desperate  as  himself. 

"Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  spot  which  I  was  about  to 
visit,  and  it  was  not  without  feelings  of  sorrow  and  apprehension  that  I  learnt 
that  a  lady,  youn^,  sick,  apparantly  rich  and  unprotected,  save  by  an  aged 
domestic,  had  been  compelled  to  seek  so  doubtful  an  assylum.  On  reaching 
the  house,  I  was  ushered  at  once  to  the  chamber  of  the  sufferer.  It  was  a 
mean  apartment,   low-roofed,  not    over  clean,  and  evidently  ill  suited  to  the 
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rank  of  its  present  occupant.  Costly  garments  were  heaped  on  the  ricketty 
chairs,  and  on  the  plain  deal  table  stood  a  magnificent  dressing  case,  with  an 
ebony  cabinet,  curiously  inlaid,  and  clasped  with  silver,  by  its  side.  1  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and,  to  my  surprise, found  the  upper  portion  of  the  lady's 
features  concealed  by  a  black  silk  mask;  the  mouth  alone  was  visible,  the  lips 
of  which,  bloodless  and  quivering,  disclosed  teeth  perfect  in  shape  and  color, 
but  fast  set  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain.  I  gently  opened  the  hand  which  lay 
clenched  and  rigid  by  her  side.  A  single  jewel  sparkled  on  her  fing-er  ;  it 
was  a  diamond  of  marvellous  size  and  brilliancy;  but,  alas  !  no  plain  gold 
ring  was  to  be  seen.  As  the  spasm  passed,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remove 
the  covering  from  her  face  ;  it  could  but  prove  oppressive  in  her  present 
state;  'twas  vain.  In  a  low,  gentle,  but  decisive  tone,  she  replied,  "it  might 
not  be." 

"Here  was  evidently  an  affair  of  mighty  mystery.  The  lady  had  doubtless 
good  reasons  for  guarding  against  recognition;  and  at  all  events,  it  was  no 
part  of  mine  to  pry  into  her  secret.  Meantime,  many  and  anxious  were  the 
enquiries  of  her  grey  haired  attendant  as  to  the  condition  of  his  mistress. 

"Thanks  !  thanks  !  "  he  exclaimed,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  as  I  announced  at  length  the  birth  of  a 
female  infant,  with  the  assurance  that  no  present  danger  was  to  be  feared 
either  to  mother  or  child.  For  some  days  all  went  well;  the  lady,  proud  of 
her  new  treasure,  was  fast  recovering  strength;  but  the  babe  itself,  weakly 
and  sick.  I  felt  from  the  first  its  davs  were  numbered  and  few.  It  was  even 
so;  ere  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  the  young  mother  clasped  her  first  born,  cold 
and  lifeless  to  her  bosom. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  pursuits  of  our  profession  are  said  to  steel  the  heart,  as 
well  as  nerve  the  hand,  to  enlighten  the  intellect,  but  to  dull  the  sensibilies. 
It  may  be  so,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so;  but  I  was  untempered  then, 
and  never  can  forget  the  effect  produced  on  me  by  the  tearless,  noiseless 
agony  of  that  bereaved  one  All  desires,  all  interests  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken her.  The  mask  was  laid  aside;  concealment  or  discovery  affected 
her  but  little  now;  and  with  her  pale,  lovely  face,  shaded  by  locks  of  dark 
and  dishevelled  hair,  she  would  sit  for  days  without  motion  or  speech,  but 
with  a  look  of  anguish  and  bewilderment  on  her  brow  that  haunts  me  to  this 
very  hour. 

"The  child  was  at  length  removed;  calm  it  lay,  and  seemingly  well  con- 
tent in  its  little  coffin  ;  then  came  the  gush  of  tears  and  the  burst  of  grief; 
then  did  the  mother  become  fully  and  fearfully  alive  to  her  loss, — alive  to  the 
blow,  but  blind, poor  creature  !  to  the  blessing. 

"One  evening,  on  entering  the  apartment,  I  found  her  just  rising  from  her 
knees;  she  was  more  composed,  and  better  than  I  had  yet  seen  her,  and  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  taking  her  departure  at  the  expiration  of  another 
day.  She  placed  a  most  handsome  present  in  my  hands,  and  spoke  in  feeling* 
terms  of  my  kindness. 

"I  will  tax  it,"  she  said,  "yet  further.  You  will  accompany  me  to-morrow 
in  my  first,  my  last  visit  to  the  grave  of  my  child  ?" 

I  readily  assented,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  call  early  on  the 
morrow  for  that  purpose.  As  I  was  about  to  take  leave  she  gently  laid  her 
thin,  soft  hand  upon  mine. 

\To  be  Continued.^ 
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A  Sermon  from  the  Leaves. — Next  to  the  Bible,  there  is  nothing  that 
speaks  more  powerfully  or  beautifully  than  the  seasons. 

Spring  breaks  out  with  the  laughing  mirth  and  freshness  of  the  young 
child.  Nature  assumes  a  roseate  hue,  and  joy  is  written  upon  all  God's 
works.  How  cheerfully  we  watch  the  budding  leaves  and  the  unfolding 
flower.  This  is  like  the  dawn  of  life.  The  young  mind  lives  in  the  present 
glory,  and  sees  not  the  future. 

Summer  comes.  Nature  is  developed.  The  earth's  carpet  is  spread;  the 
trees  wave  with  their  perfect  foliage;  the  flowers  are  in  gorgeous  bloom. 
Heaven  has  impressed  upon  creation  the  highest  perfection.  One  can  hard- 
ly realize  the  idea  that  these  are  perishable.  So  is  it  with  the  early  noon  of 
life.  We  see  man  in  the  pride  of  his  greatness  and  strength,  and  woman  in 
the  surpassing  glory  of  her  beauty — but  see  not  the  invisible  mortality  growing 
beneath. 

But  Autumn  is  here.  And  now  the  flowers  have  drooped  and  the  "  sear 
yellow  leaf"  has  fallen  from  the  chilled  tree.  The  cold  blast  has  driven 
away  the  warm  atmosphere,  redolent  with  perfume.  Death  is  written  upon 
Nature,  and  Winter's  white  shroud  will  be  soon  thrown  over  the  corpse.  So 
is  it  with  life.  The  changing  seasons  teach  us  a  mournful  lesson;  and  yet  to 
him  whose  heart  is  right,  it  is  beautiful  as  mournful. 

The  death  of  Nature  is  an  "everlasting  sleep."  Ere  many  months  it  shall 
cast  off  its  funeral  gear,  and  spring  up  from  its  grave  with  new  life,  and  bud 
and  blossom  as  before.     Nature  never  dies — it  but  rests  from  its  labors. 

Thus  it  is  with  human  existence.  The  great  principle  of  vitality  in  nature 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  spiritual  as  to  the  animal  economy.  The  intellect 
may  throw  its  vision  beyond  the  snows  of  life's  dreary  Winter,  and  see  itself 
in  the  bloom  of  an  eternal  existence.  We  pity  the  man  who  esteems  himself 
as  of  less  value  in  the  estimation  of  Heaven  than  the  mute  tree  or  the  soul- 
less flower.      [Portland  American. 


Description  of  Christ. — The  following  description  of  Christ,  as  it  was 
found  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  was  sent  by  Publius  Lentulus,  President  of 
Judea,  to  tho  Senate  of  Rome:  — 

"There  lives  at  this  time  in  Judea,  a  man  of  singular  character,  whose 
name  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians  esteem  him  a  prophet,  but  his  follow- 
ers adore  him  as  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  immortal  God.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  such  unparalled  virtue  as  to  call  back  the  dead  from  their  graves, 
and  to  heal  every  kind  of  disease  with  a  word  or  touch.  His  person  is  tall 
and  elegantly  shaped  —  his  aspect  amiable  and  reverend.  His  hair  flows  in 
those  beautiful  shades  which  no  united  colors  can  match,  falling  into  grace- 
ful curls  below  the  ears,  agreeably  couching  on  his  shoulders,  and  parting 
on  the  crown  of  his  head  like  the  head-dress  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarites. 
His  fore-head  is  smooth  and  large  —  his  cheek  without  spot,  save  that  of  a 
lovely  red  ;  his  nose  and  mouth  are  formed  with  exquisite  symmetry  ;  his 
beard  is  thick  and  suitable  to  the  hair  of  his  head,  reaching  a  little  below  his 
chin  and  parting  in  the  middle  like  a  fork.  His  eyes  are  bright,  clear  and 
serene.  He  rebukes  with  majesty,  counsels  and  invites  with  the  most  ten- 
der and  persuasive  language.  His  whole  address,  whether  in  word  or  deed, 
being  elegant,  grave,  and  strictly  characteristic  of  so  great  a  being  !  No 
man  has  seen  him  laugh,  but  the  whole  world  behold  him  weep  frequently — 
and  so  persuasive  are  his  tears,  that  the  multitude  cannot  withhold  theirs  from 
joining  in  sympathy  with  him.  He  is  moderate,  temperate  and  wise.  In 
short,  whatever  this  phenomenon  may  turn  out  in  the  end,  he  seems  at  pres- 
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ent  a  man   of  excellent  beauty  and    divine  perfections,  everyway  surpassing 
the  children  of  men." 


The  Precious  Pearl. — Religion  in  a  female  secures  all  her  interests.  It 
graces  her  character,  promotes  her  peace,  endears  her  friendship,  secures 
esteem,  adds  a  dignity  and  worth  indescribable  to  all  her  deeds. 

How  pleasant,  when  the  absent  husband  can  think  of  home,  and  reflect 
that  angels  watch  the  place  !  When  about  to  leave  her  a  widow,  how  con- 
soling if  her  character  is  such,  that  she  can  lean  on  a  widow's  God,  and  put 
her  children  under  the  guardianship  of  Him  who  is  the  father  of  the  father- 
less. Then  he  quits  the  world  calm  and  happy,  supported  by  the  hope  that  he 
will  meet  her  in  heaven 


Necessity  of  Work  for  Children. — There  is  no  greater  defect 
in  educating  children  than  neglecting  to  accustom  them  to  work.  It  is 
an  evil  that  attaches  most  to  large  town  and  cities.  Our  children  suffer 
from  it.  The  parent  considers  whether  the  child's  work  is  necessary  to  him, 
and  does  not  consider  whether  the  work  is  necessary  or  not  to  the  child. — 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  their  future  independence  and  comfort 
much  depend  on  being  accustomed  to  work  —  accustomed  to  provide  for  the 
thousand  constantly  recurring  wants  that  nature  entails  on  us.  If  this  were 
not  so,  still  it  preserves  them  from  bad  habits  ;  it  secures  their  health  ;  it 
strengthens  both  mind  and  body;  it  enables  them  better  to  bear  the  confine- 
ment of  the  school-room  ;  and  it  tends  more  than  any  thing  else  to  give 
them  just  views  of  life.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  children,  provided  they 
spend  a  half  dozen  hours  of  the  day  at  school,  are  permitted  to  spend  the  rest 
as  they  please.  They  thus  grow  up  in  the  world  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
toils  and  its  cares.  They  view  it  through  a  false  medium.  They  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  favors  you  bestow,  as  they  do  not  know  the  toils  they  cost. 
Their  bodies  and  minds  enervated,  and  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  what- 
ever vicious  associations  are  within  their  reach.  The  daughter  probably  be- 
comes that  pitiable  helpless  object,  a  novel-reading  girl.  The  son,  if  he 
surmount  the  consequences  of  your  neglect,  does  it  probably  after  his  plans 
and  station  for  life  are  fixed,  and  when  knowledge,  for  one  of  its  important 
objects  comes  too  late.  No  man  or  woman  is  fully  educated  if  not  accustom- 
ed to  mauual  labor.  Whatever  accomplishments  they  possess,  whatever 
their  mental  training,  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  their  ignorance  of  that 
important  chapter  in  the  world's  great  book.  Bangor  Whig. 

Singular  Anecdote  of  a  Dog. —  A  gentleman  now  residing  in  London, 
whilst  travelling  outside  of  one  of  the  north  mails,  was  witness  of  the  fact  I 
am  about  to  relate.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  as  the  mail  was  travelling  at 
the  usual  rate,  a  dog  barked  incessantly  before  the  leaders,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  some  time,  jumping  up  to  the  heads  of  the  horses.  The  coachman, 
fearful  of  some  accident,  pulled  up,  and  the  guard  got  down  to  drive  the  ani- 
mal away.  The  dog  ran  before  the  guard,  and  then  returned  to  him,  making 
use  of  peculiar  gestures,  that  he  was  induced  to  take  out  one  of  the  lamps 
and  follow  the  dog.  Alter  doing  so  for  one  hundred  yards,  he  found  a 
farmer  lying  drunk  across  the  road,  and  his  horse  grazing  by  the  side  of  it. 
But  for  this  extraordinary  sagacity  and  afFection  of  the  dog  for  his  master, 
the  coach  would  most  probably  have  been  driven  over  the  body  of  the 
sleeping  man. 
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Extraordinary  Powbr  op  Recognition  in  a  Tiger. — One  day  last  week 
a  singular  circumstance  occurred  in  Woinbsville's  Royal  Menagerie,  corrob- 
orative of  the  retentive  memory  said  to  be  possessed  by  this  most  vicious  of 
the  forest  tribe,  the  tiger.  A  sailor,  who  had  been  strolling  round  the  ex- 
hibition, loitering  here  and  there  to  admire  and  identity  some  of  the  animals 
with  those  he  had  seen  in  tar  distant  climes,  was  attracted  by  the  strange 
noise  made  by  a  tiger,  who  seemed  irritated  beyond  endurance.  Jack  some- 
what alarmed,  sought  the  keeper  to  inquire  the  cause  of  so  singular  a  display 
of  feeling,  which  he  remarked,  became  more  boisterous  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached the  animal  ;  the  keeper  replied,  that  the  behavior  of  the  tiger  indi- 
cated either  that  he  was  vastly  pleased  or  annoyed.  Upon  this  the  sailor 
again  approached  the  den,  and,  after  gazing  at  the  tiger  for  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  the  animal  became  more  frantic  with  seeming  rage,  lashing  his 
tail  against  his  sides  and  giving  utterance  to  the  most  frightful  bellowing, 
discovered  the  tiger  to  be  the  same  animal  brought  to  England  under  the 
special  care  of  the  weather-beaten  tar.  It  now  became  Jack's  turn  to  be 
delighted,  as  it  appeared  the  tiger  was  in  recognizing  his  old  friend,  and, 
after  making  rapeated  applications  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  den  for  the  pur- 
pose,as  he  said,  of  "shaking  a  fist"  wtih  the  beautiful  animal,  he  was  suffered 
to  do  so ;  the  iron  door  was  opened  and  in  jumped  Jack  to  the  delight  of  himself 
and  striped  friend,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  lookers  on.  The  affection  of 
the  animal  was  now  shown  by  carressing  and  licking  the  pleased  sailor,  whom 
he  seemed  to  welcome  with  the  heartiest  satisfaction,  and  when  the  honest 
tar  left  the  den,  the  anguish  of  the  animal  appeared  almost  insupportable. — 

Devanpurt  Indep. 


A  Mad-House  Celebration. — At  the  Hartford  (Connecticut)  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  on  the  3d  ult.,  the  patients  were  treated  to  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment in  a  garden,  where  tables  were  arranged  under  the  shade  of  some  beau- 
tiful trees.  A  choir  of  talented  musicians,  and  several  musical  instruments 
in  attendance,  added  their  charms  to  the  scene.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  read,  and  appropriate  religious  services  solemnized;  toasts, 
wit  and  sentiment  flashed  round  the  temperance  board  with  the  greatest  feel- 
ing; the  utmost  good  order  and  decorum  were  observed  by  all;  and  when 
the  company  arose  and  marched  in  processsion  to  their  rooms,  very  many  of 
the  men  and  women  were  heard  congratulating  another  upon  the  pleasure  of 
the  occasion,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  the  happiest  day  we  ever  saw." 


Death  of  a  Raven. — Died,  a  few  days  ago,  at  Rampton,  near  Retford,  a 
raven,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Ringe,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  This  sin- 
gular bird  was  bred  in  Grove  Park,  and  could  talk  as  plainly  as  any  man,  so 
far  as  his  knowledge  extended.  In  point  of  imitation  he  was  inimitable,  and 
could  mimic  anything  he  ever  heard.  Like  many  others  of  his  tribe  he  was 
often  exceedingly  mischievous,  but  generally  amusing.  But  his  masterpiece 
was  his  correct  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  for  emphasis  and  dis- 
tinct enunciation,  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  many  a  village  school- 
master.— Leeds  Intelligencer. 


'&■ 


"Boy, why  don't  you  go  to  school?" 

"Cause,  sir,  daddy  is  afeard  that  if  I  learns  every  thing  now  I  shan't  have 
anything  to  learn  ven  I  comes  to  go  to  the  'cademy." 

Fatal  Fun. — Zauxis,  the  famous  painter,  made  a  portrait  of  an  old  lady  so 
odd  and  comical,  that  he  died  a  laughing  at  the  conceit. 
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SWEET  FERN. 

This  is  a  common  bush, growing  in  pastures  or  upland,  and  generally  well 
known  throughout  the  New  England  States. 

Description. — It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  with  branching  top.  In  the 
Spring,  it  has  buds  vtry  much  like  the  alder  before  it  blossoms.  The  buds 
are  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch  long,  nearly  as  large  as  the  small 
end  of  a  pipe  stem.  The  leaves  are  long  and  slim.  In  the  Summer,  it  has  a 
small  burr  about  the  size  of  an  ounce  ball,  resembling  the  chesnut,  except  in 
the  size. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  for  the  Erysipelas  or  St.  Anthony's  Eire. 

A  strong  tea  may  be  made,  by  boiling  the  twigs  and  leaves.  Take  half 
or  a  full  gill  at  a  time,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  boil  it  down  still  strong- 
er, and  use  it  for  a  wash.  It  is  an  excellent  cooling  article  for  this  complaint. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  it  will  effect  a  cure,  but  it  is  often  very  desir- 
able to    find  a  relief  for  this  troublesome  disease. 

Fern  Male  Polypodium. — This  is  also  called  sweet  fern,  by  many  Male 
Polypody. 

Latin  Name. — Aspidium  Filix  Mas. 

English  Name. — Male  Shield  Fern. 

This  article  is  found,  more  or  less,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
among  the  rocks  and  woods.  It  is  a  specie  of  the  brakes.  The  roots,  when 
chewed,  is  somewhat  mucilaginous  and  a  sweetish  taste,  and  afterwards  has 
an  astringent  and  bitter  taste.  Mail  Fern  has  undoubtedly  been  of  much 
service  in  many  cases  of  tape  worm.  I  have  not  however  had  the  opportuni- 
ty of  attesting  the  medical  properties  of  the  article  to  decide  upon  its  effica- 
cy from  experience. 

Dr.  Beach  gives  the  following  description  in  the  American  Practice. 

Description. — Root  horizontal :  has  a  great  many  appendages  placed 
close  to  each  other  in  a  vertical  direction,  while  a  number  of  small  fibres 
strike  downwards  ;  leaves  large,  oval,  pinnate  ;  pinnule  close  to  each  other, 
very  long  and  pinnatifid  ;  petioles  short,  of  a  deep  brown  color,  and  furnish- 
ed with  scales  ;  fruit  kidney  form  and  rounded. 

Locality. — This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  great  abundance  in  eve- 
ry part  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  ground  is  not  cultivated.  It  is  found  al- 
so growing  on  the  mountains  and  among  rocks,  in  New  Jersey. 

Qualities. — This  root  is  nearly  inodorous,  its  taste  slightly  bitter,  sweet- 
ish, subastringent  and  mucilaginous.  According  to  M.  Morin's  analysis,  this 
root  contains  a  volatile  oil,  a  fatty  matty,  some  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gallic 
acid,  tannin,  starch,  &c.  According  to  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Peschier,  an 
apothecary  of  Geneva,  the  anthelmintic  properties  of  this  article  reside  in  a 
peculiar  fatty  matter. 
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Properties. — The  male  fern  appears  to  have  an  indifferent  action  on  the 
animal  economy,  but  appears  to  be  highly  deleterious  to  intestinal  worms, and 
particularly  to  the  tape-worm.  This  article  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  cele- 
brated specific  of  Madam  Nomer  for  the  tape-worm. 

This  secret  was  thought  of  such  importance  by  some  of  the  principal  phy- 
sicians at  Paris,  who  were  deputed  to  make  a  complete  trial  of  its  efficacy, 
that  it  was  purchased  by  the  French  King,  and  afterward  published  by  his 
order.  The  method  of  cure  is  the  following  :  After  the  patient  has  been  pre- 
pared by  an  emollient  clyster,  and  a  supper  of  panada,  with  butter  and  salt, 
he  is  directed  to  take  in  the  morning,  while  in  bed,  a  dose  of  two  or  three 
drachms  of  the  powdered  root  of  the  male  fern.  The  powder  must  be  wash- 
ed down  with  a  draught  of  water,  and,  two  hours  after,  a  strong  cathartic, 
composed  of  jalap  and  scammony,  is  to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  If  this  does  not  operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
dose  of  purging  salts  ;  and  if  the  worm  be  not  expelled  in  a  few  hours,  this 
process  is  to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals.  Of  the  success  of  this, or  a  sim- 
ilar mode  of  treatment,  in  cases  of  taenia,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  many 
proofs  in  this  country  afford  sufficient  testimony  :  but  tvhether  the  fern  root, 
or  the  strong  cathartic,  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  worm, 
may  admit  of  a  question  ;  and  the  latter  opinion,  Dr.  Woodville  believes,  is 
the  more  generally  adopted  by  physicians.  It  appears,  however,  from  some 
experiments  made  in  Germany,  that  the  tajnia  has,  in  several  instances,  been 
expelled  by  the  repeated  exhibition  of  the  root,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
purgative. 

Employment. — Of  the  powdered  root,  from  two  to  three  drachms.  Two 
hours  after  its  administration,  a  purgative  must  be  given,  in  order  to  procure 
the  expulsion  of  the  worms. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SPY-GLASS. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  spy-glass,  in  1609,  was  the  result  of  childish  sport 
and  accident.  James  Metins  of  Alcmaeer,  in  Holland,  saw  some  boys  on  the 
frozen  canal  adjust  fragments  of  ice  to  the  opposite  ends  of  their  ink-horns 
and  look  through  them  at  enlarged  objects  ;  he  took  the  hint  and  formed  a 
simple  spy-glass.  Galileo  Gallei,  improved  this  into  a  telescope,  and  opened 
a  new  flood  of  astronomical  light  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Herschell  enlarged  the  field  of  telescopic 
vision  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  glasses,  and  the  length  of  the  tube.  In 
1814  the  third  enlargement  of  the  visual  orb,  by  object  glasses  of  fourteen 
inches  diameter  and  tubes  twenty  feet  focal  distance,  unlocked  again  the  se- 
cret chambers  of  the  firmament,  found  a  parallax  in  the  star  Lyra,  and  exhib- 
ited solar  systems  of  stars  revolving  round  each  other,  within  a  limited  space, 
by  the  hundred  and  thousand. 

The  inventor  of  this  instrument  was  Joseph  Fraunhofer,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic of  Munich,  in  Bavaria.  One  of  these  productions  of  nature,  says  Mr. 
Adams,  which  once,  in  an  age  she  exhibits  as  symbols  and  samples  of  creative 
power.  He  was  born  at  Straubing,  Bavaria,  of  parents  so  indigent  that  they 
could  not  give  him  the  education  of  a  common  school.  His  father  was  a 
glazier,  and  destined  him  for  his  own  trade  ;  but  in  his  eleventh  year  he  lost 
both  his  parents,  and  was  bound  to  a  glass-maker  in  Munich,  by  his  guardian. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  the  house  of  his  master  fell  in,  and 
Joseph,  by  a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  and  extraordinary  exertions, 
encouraged  by  the  personal  presence  and  cheering  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
was  drawn  out  uninjured  from  the  ruin.     A  pecuniary  gift  from   the  compas- 
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sionate  king,  enabled  him  to  purchase  books  on  optics,  and  buy  the  last  half 
year  of  his  apprenticeship.  After  many  disasters  in  his  struggles,  at  once  for 
knowledge  and  for  bread,  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  establishment 
of  Urzehneider  &  Reichenbach,  opticians,  who  soon  acquired  the  highest 
reputation  in  all  Europe.  Frauenhofer  not  only  succeeded  in  making  larger 
object  glasses  than  had  ever  been  attempted,  but  made  them  more  perfect. — 
In  1824  he  furnished  to  Struve,  for  the  University  at  Dorpat,  the  Aormatic 
Refractor,  afterwards  still  more  enlarged  for  the  Observatory  at  Pulkowa. — 
There,  at  this  hour,  perhaps,  is  Struve  plying  his  optic  nerve  to  the  detection 
of  the  firmament  with  an  object  glass  of  fourteen  inches  aperture,  a  tube  of 
twenty-one  feet  focal  distance,  and  a  magnifying  power  of  two  thousand  fold 
duplication. 

Roots  versus  Hay. — We  take  the  following  from  a  report  made  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  Society,  by  the  Messrs.  Colts,  of  Pittsfield,  Berk- 
shire county,  and  we  do  it  to  show  the  immense  advantage  made  in  substitu- 
ting roots  for  hay  in  feeding  cattle,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  ground  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  food. 

The  writer  says — "  My  stock  now  consists  of  1000  sheep,  8  young  oxen,  6 
cows,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  single  horse.  I  have  raised  this  season  for  the 
use  of  my  stock  5544  bushels  of  vegetables,  and  all  to  be  grated  and  fed  out 
with  cut  straw,  the  cattle  constantly,  the  sheep  one  feed  a  day,  which  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  food  in  our  long  cold  winters  ;  it  keeps  them  in  health  and 
also  in  flesh.  As  to  the  respective  value  of  the  vegetable  food,  the  following 
statement  will  perhaps  best  exhibit  it.  I  have  commenced  feeding  and  shall 
continue  to  feed — 

14  head  of  horned  cattle  with  20  lbs.  of  cut  straw  each  per  day,  5  cents 
for  each  20  lbs.  56  cents.  Also,  to  each,  8  lbs.  of  roots  grated,  mixed  with 
straw,  3  cents,  42.  And  now  allow  150  days  for  the  season  of  feeding  at  98 
cents,  is  $147.  The  same  stock  would  require  20  lbs.  of  hay  each  per  day 
for  150  days;  they  would  consume  42,000  lbs.  equal  to  21  tons  ;  at  the  mod- 
el ate  price  of  $10  per  ton,  $210.  Balance  in  favor  of  root  feed,  $63,  and  I 
am  sure  the  stock  will  appear  far  better  at  the  opening  of  the  spring. 

You  will  see  the  respective  value  of  vegetables  for  food  is  6  cents  a  bushel, 
while  hay  is  at  10  and  straw  at  4.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  some  cost  in 
preparing  food,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated,  if  properly  done,  by  the 
extra  quantity  of  manure  made. 

Thus  it  appears  that  20  lbs.  of  straw,  and  8  lbs.  roots  mixed,  afford  more 
nutriment  and  of  course  are  worth  more  than  20  lbs.  good  hay,  while  the  ac- 
tual cost  is  much  less.  Fourteen  tons  of  roots  are  a  moderate  crop  per  acre, 
while  the  average  of  hay  will  fall  considerably  below  two  tons  to  the  acre. — 
The  advantage  in  favor  of  the  turnip  is  thus  perfectly  apparent,  and  the  far- 
mer who  persists  in  mowing  his  twenty  or  forty  acres  which  would  furnish 
roots  sufficient,  if  mixed  with  the  straw  which  might  be  grown  on  the  remain- 
der, to  keep  his  animals  far  better  than  the  hay,  and  leave  the  grain  crop 
nearly  a  clear  profit,  is  clearly  acting  against  his  true  interests.  Again,  we. 
say  to  our  farmers,  you  did  well  last  year  by  so  extensively  entering  upon  the 
culture  of  roots  ;  you  will  do  better  this  year  by  greatly  extending  their  cul- 
tivation. 


Wax  for  Grafting. — -Melt  three  parts  of  rosin,  two  of  beeswax,  and  one 
of  tallow,  together.  Pour  this,  when  melted,  into  cold  water,  a  pound  at  a, 
time.     Having  rubbed  your  hands  with  lard,  work  the  wax  in  them  till  it  is 
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pliable,  and  when  the  water  is  forced  out  of  it,  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  will 
remain  on  the  trees  for  three  years.  Use  the  wax  sufficiently  warmed  to 
spread  easy  ;  cover  the  top  of  the  stump  about  the  thickness  of  a  cent,  and 
the  slit,  as  far  as  it  extends,  somewhat  thinner. 

The  time  for  grafting  depends  much  upon  the  season  ;  but  the  best  is  when 
the  buds  first  begin  to  open.  Scions  will  live  set  any  time  after  the  sap  free- 
ly circulates,  and  till  the  apples  are  as  large  as  musket  balls. — Farmers  and 
Gardeners'  Almanac. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  APOTHECARY'S  TALE— A  LEGEND  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

CONCLUDED. 

This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed; 

The  image  of  a  wicked,  henious  fault 

Lives  in  his  eye.  King  John. 

"Doctor,"  she  said,   looking  sadly  up  into  my   face,    "  my   sin  has  been 
great,  but  my  sorrow  has  been  grievous.     I  have  prayed,  how  unceasingly, 
how  earnestly  ! — for  pardon,  and  I  dared  hope  I  am  forgiven." 
Poor  soul  !  I  never  heard  her  speak  again. 

On  descending  the  stairs,  I  found  the  landlord  in  the  passage,  apparently 
waiting  my  appearance.  He  motioned  me  into  a  small  sanded  room  yclept 
"  The  Parlour,"  and  significantly  closed  the  door.  There  was  an  oily  smell 
on  his  ruffian  countenance,  and  an  offensive  familiarity  in  his  demeanor,  that 
made  my  gorge  rise  ;  but  it  was  not  my  cue  to  quarrel  with  the  meanest  of 
the  neighborhood,  far  less  with  a  man  so  noted  as  Giles  Roper  ;  so  I  e'en 
gulped  down  my  indignation,  and  submitted  to  his  noisome  society  as  best  I 
might. 

11  Here's  to  ye,  doctor,"  he  commenced,  pushing  towards  me  a  beaker  of 
smoking   punch, — the  punch,  by  the   way,  at  the  Black  Lion,  I  am  bound  in 
justice  to  admit  was  fascinating, — "  Here's  luck  !  broken  bones,  and  a  sickly 
season  ;  but, in  the  meantime,  I  hear  I  am  to  lose  a  lodger,  and  you  a  patient, 
eh,  Mr.  Evans  ?" 

11  The  lady,"  I  replied,  "  health  permitting,  departs  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Umph  !  well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  uncharitable  or  ungentle- 
manlike  ;  but  some  folks,  you  know,  are  not  quite  so  rich,  or  quite  so  honest, 
perhaps,  as  other  folks  give  them  credit  for." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Roper,"  said  I,  not  precisely  divining  his  drift,  M  possibly 
they  may  not  be — what  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing — nothing,"  muttered  the  innkeeper.  "  I  suppose,"  he  added 
suddenly,  "  you  have  got  your  fees  all  right,  but  all  I  can  say  is,  not  a  penny 
of  my  bills  has  been  paid  yet — that's  a  fact  ?"  The  blood  rushed  to  my  face; 
I  never  felt  so  inclined  before  or  since  to  kick  a  man  out  of  his  own  house, 
or,  indeed, out  of  any  house.  It  was  a  luxury,  however,  not  to  be  indulged, 
and  I  endeavored  to  reply  with  composure, 

"  If  you  refer  to  my  patient,  sir,I  beg  you  will  understand  that  I  have  been 
remunerated  richly,  nobly." 
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"  Oh  !  I  never  questioned  the  lady's  liberality,"  interrupted  my  companion, 
changing  his  tone,"  it  was  her  means  I  took  the  liberty  of  doubting,  we've 
none  of  us  seen  the  color  of  her  gold  as  yet." 

"  You  may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  point,"  replied  I,  rising  to  depart  ; 
"  to  my  certain  knowledge  your  visiter  is  as  able  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
her  willing,  to  satisfy  your  reasonable  demand." 

"  She  has  money,  then  ?"  asked  Roper  eagerly. 

"As  this  may  serve  to  prove,"  and  I  exhibited  the  rouleaux  with  which  I 
had  just  been  presented. 

An  expression  of  exultation,  almost  devilish  in  its  character,  passed  over 
the  man's  face  as  I  spoke  ;  it  was  brief  as  the  lightning,  but  in  an  instant  I 
saw  my  error,  and  inwardly  cursed  my  folly  in  being  trapped  into  such  a  dis- 
closure by  so  shallow  a  device.  Roper  evidently  perceived  my  vexation,  and 
observed,  in  a  careless  tone,  as  he  took  down  an  immense  double-barreled 
gun. 

"  Well,  well  ;  I  only  wish  the  thing  that's  fair.  Nobody  can  complain  of 
my  charges  but  the  ducks — eh,  doctor  ?  If  the  young  woman  has  lots  of  the 
rhino,  why  the  devil  send  her  luck  with  it  ;  but  I  am  bound  for  the  wild  moor 
fen,  and,  with  your  leave,  will  bear  you  company  as  far  as  the  village  ;  we 
are  off  to-night  on  a  fowling  excursion." 

Now,  albeit  Mr.  Giles  Roper  and  his  gun  were  not  exactly  the  companions 
I  should  have  chosen  on  a  dark  evening,  with  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  my 
person,  still  all  fears  on  my  account  were  swallowed  up  in  the  concern  I  l'elt 
for  the  safety  of  his  guest,  and  I  was  too  well  satisfied  to  learn  that  he  must 
be  absent  from  home  till  daybreak,  to  quarrel  with  an  extra  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  his  society.  His  glance,  his  conversation,  the  more  I  reflected  upon 
them,  the  more  pregnant  with  evil  they  appeared,  and  I  determined,  that, 
that  night  once  over,  it  should  be  my  care  that  his  guest  did  not  pass  another 
under  the  roof  of  The  Black  Lion. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  set  forth,  according  to  my  promise,  deep* 
ly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  urging  the  invalid  to  accelerate  her  jour-, 
ney.  It  was  needless  ;  her  last  journey  on  earth  was  ended.  She  lay  dead 
on  her  bed. — Those  eyes,  once  so  bright,  and  yet  so  soft,  were  glazed,  and 
starting  from  the  sockets  ;  that  pale  and  gentle  face  was  swollen  and  discol- 
ored ;  her  dark  hair  torn,  and  a  broad  livid  mark,  as  of  a  man's  hand,  stamp- 
ed on  her  ivory  neck.  She,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  lay  there  in  that  vile  den, 
dead,  murdered,  with  none  but  strangers  to  gather  round,  not  a  kindred  tear 
to  moisten  her  cold  brow  ;  not  a  loving  hand  to  cast  a  loving  flower  upon  her 
grave, 

"  You  may  have  noticed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  church-door  a  plain 
slab  of  white  marble  ;  beneath  lie  the  fair  stranger  and  her  child.  Pardon 
and  peace  be  with  them  !  " 

The  old  gentleman  paused,  and  brushed  away  a  tear  that  ran  trickling 
down  his  cheek. 

"  But  surely,"  said 'I,  "the  name  and  history  of  this  murdered  lady  have 
since  been  brought  to  light  ?" 

"  Never,  sir  ;  to  this  day  both  remain  a  mystery.  The  motive  of  her  se- 
cresy  must  be  obvious;  it  has  been  well  maintained;  but  one  individual,  who 
ere  long  must  follow  her  to  the  dust,  could  divulge  it.  With  that  person  it 
perishes  forever." 

''And  that  person,"  said  I  abruptly,  "is  yourself." 

The  old  gentleman  made  no  reply,  but  a  shade  of  displeasure  passed 
across  his  brow.  Hastily  stammering  forth  an  apology,  I  enquired  if  no  steps 
were  taken  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul  deed  ? 
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"  You  shall  hear,  sir,"  resumed  the  apothecary  "  An  inquiry,  such  as  it 
was,  was  set  on  foot  immediately  ;  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  there  was  no  one 
to  pursue  it  with  energy  ;  our  vicar  was  too  infirm  ;  I  myself  too  ignorant  in 
such  matters,  and  too  poor  ;  the  country  squires  were  for  the  most  part  too  in- 
different or  too  distant  ;  and  in  those  davs  our  humble  village  was  not  blessed 
with  the  presence  of  a  lawyer." 

Here  my  patronizing  young  friend,  the  clerk,  emitted  a  heavy  cloud  from 
his  cheroot,  shaking  his  head  the  while  with  a  commiserating  air,  as  much  as 
to  say,  i:  Poor  devils." 

From  the  evidence  of  two  women  who  had  been  left  in  sole  charge  of  the 

house, — the  hostler  having  been  sent  to to  arrange  about  post-horses, 

and  the  landlord  being  engaged  with  the  fowling-party, — it  appeared  that  no 
alarm  had  been  heard  during  the  night,  but  that  on  entering  the  fatal  apart- 
ment on  the  morning,  they  had  found  it  stripped  of  every  valuable,  and  its  oc- 
cupant a  corpse.  The  marks  of  strangulation  were  fresh  upon  her  person, 
and  the  finger  of  her  left  hand,  from  which  the  diamond  ring  had  been  with- 
drawn,  crushed,  and  bloody.  An  entrance  appeared  to  have  been  effected 
through  a  scully  door,  one  so  ricketty  and  ill-secured  that  it  would  scarce 
have  resisted  the  efforts  of  a  child  ;  thence  access  was  easily  gained  to  the 
remainder  of  the  house.  Suspicion  at  first  naturally  fell  upon  the  lady's  ser- 
vant, the  old  man  of  whom  I  spoke,  and  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  out-build- 
ing. All  search  for  him  proved  fruitless  ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. — But 
it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  a  person  of  his  age,  an  evident  stranger  too 
to  the  country,  should  have  been  able  to  make  his  escape  on  foot,  so  success- 
fully as  to  leave  no  trace  behind  whatever  ;  it  appeared  far  more  probable 
that  he  had  shared  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  mistress.  And  now,  in  spite  of 
the  alibi  which  he  set  up,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  two  dissolute  charac- 
ters, named  Marsh  ;  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  the  old  man,  whose  guilt 
the  landlord  maintained  to  be  manifest,  public  opinion  gathered  heavily  round 
Giles  Roper  ;  so  heavily,  indeed,  that  although  no  direct  evidence  could  be 
adduced,  he,  together  with  his  two  associates,  found  it  advisable  to  quit  the 
neighborhood  for  a  time. 

Meanwhile  nothing  further  could  be  done,  no  clue  could  be  discovered  ei- 
ther to  the  missing  servant  or  the  property  which  had  been  stolen  ;  the  body 
was  accordingly  buried  in  the  spot  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  affair  permit- 
ted to  rest. 

About  eleven  months  had  elapsed,  and  people  had  well  nigh  ceased  to  talk 
or  think  about  the  matter,  when  Mr.  Roper  once  more  ventured  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  his  old  abode  ;  and  it  was  reported  about  the  same  time,  that 
the  two  companions  of  his  retirement  had  been  seen  lurking  about  the  adjoin- 
ing villages.  The  Black  Lion,  however,  was  deserted  :  bad  as  its  former 
frequenters  were,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  just  horror,  partly,  perhaps,  from 
superstition,  they  turned  from  the  scene  of  blood-shed,  and  shunned  the  com- 
pany of  the  reputed  murderer.  About  this  time,  too,  in  consequence  of  the 
drainage  then  being  commenced,  it  was  found  necessary  to  turn  the  high- 
road into  its  present  position,  and  the  branded  inn  was  lelt  in  its  solitude. 
But  one  visiter  was  known  to  cross  the  threshold,  the  sexton. — He  was  a 
strange  old  man  that,  and  had  exercised  his  calling  beyond  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  the  parish.  Ho  lived  alone,  with  the  implements  of  his 
trade,  and  never  seemed  happy  but  when  called  upon  to  ply  them.  At  the 
grave  he  was  all  glee  and  merriment  ;  singing  and  whistling  at  his  work,  and 
tossing  up  the  heavy  clay  with  an  energy  that  had  done  credit  to  one  in  his 
prime.      At  other  times  he  was  moody  and  malicious  in  his  manner  ;,  the  chil- 
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dren  one  and  all  looked  upon  him  as  an  evil  being  ;  the  women  abused  him, 
and  the  men  contented  themselves  with  exchanging  a  passing  salutation.  His 
evenings  had  been  for  the  most  part  spent  in  the  bar  of  The  Black  Lion  ;  and 
then  his  eye  would  light  up  with  a  fierce  and  almost  fiendish  interest  as  he 
pursued  the  course  of  the  games  of  chance,  of  which  the  bar  in  question  was 
commonly  the  scene. 

Such  was  the  sole  companion  left  Mr.  Roper.  Giles,  however,  was  not  a 
man  particularly  sensitive  to  indications  of  popular  feeling.  He  stood  his 
ground  manfully,  and  resented  open  insults.  His  bold  bearing  in  the  course 
of  time  had,  probably,  borne  down  the  resentment  of  more  active  enemies, 
and  been  accepted  by  the  indifferent  multitude  as  an  evidence  of  innocence. 
The  trial,  however,  was  not  allowed  him.  Before  a  month  had  elapsed  from 
his  return,  he  was  summoned  to  a  sterner  tribunal  than  that  of  man. — Pursu- 
ing his  customary  sport  one  day  in  the  fens,  his  gun  burst  in  the  firing,  and 
the  wretched  being  was  brought  maimed  and  senseless  to  his  home.  The  ef- 
fects were  beyond  measure,  frightful  ;  three  fingers  hung  loosely  by  the  lac- 
erated tendons  from  his  right  hand  ;  his  left  was  shattered  to  the  elbow  ;  the 
lower  jaw  was  fractured  ;  and  a  piece  of  the  broken  metal  had  buried  itself 
deep  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

On  being  informed  of  the  accident,  I  once  more,  though  not  without  a  feel- 
ing of  distaste  and  repugnance,  hurried  to  the  roadside  inn  ;  as  I  was  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  I  heard  footsteps  hastily  pacing  the  room  above,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  following  somewhat  remarkable  words  were  audibly  pronounced 
in  the  harsh  shrill  voice  of  the  sexton  : — "Cheer  up,  Giles  Roper,  you  will 
have  fair  play.  We  have  sworn  it  on  the  book,  Giles. — Alive,  or  dead,  you 
will  have  fair  play." 

A  groan  from  the  dying  man  was  the  only  reply.  On  my  entering,  the  sex- 
ton seated  himself,  and  relapsing  into  his  habitual  silence,  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  contemptuous  scowl.  His  miserable  companion  was  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  skill  ;  nothing  remained  but  to  dress  his  wounds, 
and  administer  an  opiate. — Having  done  so,  I  departed.  Giles  Roper  died 
that  night. 

"  Now,  sir,"  interrupted  the  commercial  gentleman,  who  had  been  gradu- 
ally wound  up  to  a  state  of  excitement  quite  charming  to  witness — "now  for 
the  extraordinary  part  of  the  story." 

Mr.  Evans  continued.     The  man  died,  and  was  buried.     About  a  week  af- 
ter the  funeral,  one  dark,  stormy  night,  I  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  pa- 
tient who  resided  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  wind,  laden  with  the  heavy 
miasma  of  the  fens,  swept  howling  across  the  level  ;  at  times  a  burst  of  sleet, 
sharp  and  sudden,  would  almost  strike  me  from  my  saddle  ;  then  the   moon 
for  an  instant  would  be  seen  stemming  the  rushing  clouds  ;  and  then,  again, 
the  icy  fog,   in  huge  rolling  masses,  closed  around.     My  pony  was  well  nigh 
up  to  her  knees  in  mud   and  water,  and  spite  of  my   exertions,  it  was  past 
twelve   before  1  gained  the  village  ;  no   sound  save  the  melancholy  moan  of 
the  wind  was  to  be   heard   in  the  deserted  street.     The  good  folks  retired 
right  early  then.     Dismounting,  (for  in  so  dark  a  night  the  road  was  danger- 
ous,) I  made  my  way  along  the  narrow  causeway,  and  on  arriving   at  the 
church   was  startled  by   perceiving  an  appearance   similar  to   that  which   at- 
tracted your  attention  to-night.     A  light  was  glimmering  through  the  church 
window.     Feeling   assured  that   no  good  could  be  working  at  such  an   hour, 
and  at  such  a  place,  I  left  my  nag  to  find   her  way  to  the  stable   as  best  she 
mi^ht  ;  and,  leaping  the  low  churchyard  wall, approached  the  building.     For 
a  moment  my  heart  failed  me  ;  an   indescribable  sensation  of  awe  came  over 
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me  as  I  felt  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  some  dark  and  unhallowed  deed.  The 
qualm  passed  in  an  instant  ;  the  next  my  nerves  were  strung,  and  my  pulse 
beat  lull  and  firm  as  ever. 

It  was  no  hard  matter  for  one  young  and  active,  to  raise  himself  by  means 
of  the  buttress,  and  the  uneven  surface  of  the  stone-work,  to  the  level  of  the 
window  in  question.  Merciful  heavens  !  what  a  spectacle  met  my  gaze  as  I 
did  so  !  Forty  years  have  passed  since  then,  yet  every  feature  of  that  fear- 
ful sight  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  though  I  looked  upon  it  but  yesterday. 

You,  sir,  have  examined  the  interior  of  our  church,  and  could  not  fail  to 
have  remarked  an  antique  tomb,  that  stands  near  to  the  altar.  It  is  the  rest- 
ing place  of  the  founder  of  the  pile.  The  good  knight's  shield  and  banner 
still  hang  from  the  wall  above.  Round  this  tomb  were  four  persons  seated, 
engaged  apparently  at  play.  In  three  I  recognised,  at  once  the  sexton,  and 
the  two  brothers  Marsh  ;  the  fouith  was  a  corpse.  Yes  there,  in  his  grave 
clothes,  bound  and  bandaged,  sat  Giles  Roper,  the  landlord  of  The  Black  Li- 
on. There  was  a  terror  in  that  sheeted  form,  dragged  from  the  charnel-house 
to  join  the  impicus  revel,  that  might  have  appalled  a  stouter  heart  than  mine. 
The  face,  half  hid  by  the  shroud,  half  lit  by  the  flickering  lamp,  seemed,  as 
the  shadows  flitted  across  its  lived  features,  to  waken  into  life,  and  vary  its 
expression  with  the  progress  of  the  fearful  game. 

Before  the  dead  man,  counters  and  cards  were  placed,  and  as  his  turn 
came  round  to  play,  the  sexton  regularly  selected  one  of  the  latter  from  the 
parcel  ;  while  from  the  ebony  cabinet  of  the  murdered  lady,  which  stood,  half 
emptied  of  its  rich  contents,  on  the  centre  of  the  slab,  the  victors  drew  their 
stakes  at  the  conclusion  of  each  deal.  Of  this  party  the  sexton  alone  seemed 
to  be  at  ease,  and  he  grinned  and  chuckled  as  he  swept  up  his  double  portion 
of  the  glittering  coin,  now  chiding,  now  praising  his  ghastly  partner  as  the 
luck  run  with  or  against  them.  On  a  sudden,  the  stone  which  had  hitherto 
supported  my  weight,  slipped  from  its  position,  and  with  a  vain  attempt  to  save 
myself,  shivering  the  window  in  the  act,  I  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The 
light  was  instantly  extinguished,  the  players  were  evidently  alarmed.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  Bounding  across  the  turf,  I  again  leaped  the  fence, 
and  ran  at  full  speed  towards  the  more  respectable  quarter  of  the  village. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  a  body  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  assem- 
bled, and  my  story  hurriedly  told,  we  proceeded  en  masse  to  the  desecrated 
church.  All  was  dark  and  still,  and  every  portal  barred.  The  blacksmith, 
however,  by  the  vigorous  application  of  a  sledge-hammer,  soon  effected  an 
entrance  through  a  small  door,  which  opening  into  the  belfry,  communicated 
with  the  body  of  the  building.  Chancel,  nave  and  aisle,  all  were  searched  ; 
pew  and  pulpit — all  in  vain.  Not  a  corner,  not  a  nook  was  left  unexplored  ; 
but  no  trace  of  the  sacrilegious  visitants  was  to  be  discovered.  Already  had 
my  companions  begun  to  wax  discontented,  and  to  grumble  at  being  roused 
from  their  beds  on  such  a  bootless  errand  ;  hints  were  even  thrown  out  con- 
cerning stocks,  horseponds,  and  similar  instruments  of  popular  and  primitive 
justice.  Confounded,  and  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses,  I  leant  hopelessly  against  the  old  tomb,  when  suddenly  a  something 
sparkling  on  the  pavement  caught  my  eye,  it  was  the  diamond  ring  ! — the 
same  I  had  seen  on  the  linger  of  the  fair  stranger. 

Again  the  tide  returned.  "  To  the  sexton's  !  "  shouted  the  blacksmith  ; 
11  the  old  fox  must  have  run  to  earth  ;  we'll  unkennel  him  yet."  And  should- 
ering his  huge  hammer,  he  struck  off,  followed  by  the  whole  crowd,  towards 
a  small  cottage  which  was  close  at  hand.  The  door  was  forced  in  a  moment, 
and  spite  of  his  curses  and  protestations,  the  wretched   culprit  was  dragged 
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from  his  bed,  and  placed  under  strict  watch  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
As  day  broke,  parties  armed  with  the  readiest  weapons  they  could  procure, 
started  off  to  scour  the  country  round,  and  ere  noon  the  two  Marshes,  bound 
and  handcuffed,  were  brought  in,  having  been  found  concealed  in  a  neigh- 
boring barn.  The  vault  in  which  the  landlord  had  been  buried,  was  next 
examined,  and  the  coffin-lid  found  to  be  clumsily  and  imperfectly  secured,  the 
body  itself  betrayed  evident  symptoms  of  recent  disinterment.  Still,  spite  of 
every  endeavor,  no  part  of  the  stolen  property  (the  ring  excepted)  could  be 
brought  to  light  ;  even  the  runners  sent  down  from  Bow  street  were  foiled. 

The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  stoutly  maintained  their  innocence,  and  doubts 
began  to  be  apprehended  as  to  whether  we  could  bring  forward  sufficient 
proof  to  ensure  conviction.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  was  thought  advisa- 
ble to  make  overtures  to  the  younger  Marsh,  whom  we  had  reason  to  believe 
less  deeply  implicated  than  the  others.  After  a  little  decent  hesitation,  he 
consented  to  be  admitted  king's  evidence,  and  it  was  from  him  we  learned  at 
last  the  full  particulars  of  the  mysterious  transaction. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  Giles  Roper  having  quitted 
me,  proceeded  to  join  the  two  brothers  and  the  sexton  at  the  house  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  thence,  after  waiting  a  sufficient  time,  the  whole  party  returned  to  The 
Black  Lion,  and  leaving  the  landlord,  followed  by  the  sexton,  entered  the 
house,  and  made  his  way  to  the  fatal  chamber.  There,  while  the  latter  was 
employed  in  collecting  the  booty,  Giles  with  an  iron  grasp  seized  the  lady  by 
the  throat,  and  with  his  left  hand  pressed  heavily  on  her  mouth.  So  sudden- 
ly and  so  successfully  was  the  movement  executed,  that  not  a  cry  escaped 
her  : — a  few  convulsive  struggles,  and  all  was  over. 

The  sexton  was  next  dispatched,  together  with  the  witness,  to  convey  the 
spoil  to  a  place  of  security, — no  other  than  the  antique  tomb  before  mention- 
ed, a  large  stone  of  which,  though  apparently  firm  as  masonry  could  make  it, 
opened  readily  to  one  who  knew  the  secret.  Meanwhile  Roper  and  his  ac- 
complice, with  the  old  man,  pinioned  and  blindfolded  behind  them,  drove  off 
to  the  wild-moor  fen,  and  having  dragged  their  victim  to  the  edge  of  one  of 
those  dark,  deep  pools,  then  so  common  in  that  district,  fastened  a  bag  of  shot 
about  his  neck,  and  plunged  him  headlong  in.  Notwithstanding  the  ingenui- 
ty with  which  his  fiendish  scheme  had  been  contrived,  suspicion,  as  has  been 
seen,  attached  so  strongly  to  the  real  perpetrators,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
fly  for  a  time  from  its  effects.  Before  they  separated,  they  all  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath,  too  horrible  to  repeat,  to  meet  on  that  day  twelve-month 
in  the  church,  there  to  divide  their  ill-gotten  wealth  as  chance  might  decide  ; 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  sexton,  they  had  on  the  appointed  night  dragged 
their  dead  companion  from  his  grave,  and  compelled  him  to  fulfil  his  share  of 
the  engagement.  The  result  of  this  meeting  has  been  shown  ;  it  remains 
but  to  add,  that  the  lost  treasure  was  found  in  its  old  hiding-place,  and  that 
the  two  murderers  were  condemned,  executed,  and  gibbetted  by  the  road 
side,  immediately  opposite  the  scene  of  their  foul  crime.  That,  sir,  was  the 
sign-post  you  took  notice  of  to-day. 

I  shuddered  at  my  mistake.  "  But  the  light,"  I  exclaimed,  after  a  slight 
pause  ;  "  how  do  you  connect  the  light  I  saw  this  evening  with  circumstan- 
ces which  occured  forty  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  exclaimed  the  commercial  traveller,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee, 
"the  light — explain  that  to  the  gentleman." 
The  apothecary  smiled. 

II  The  light,"  said  he,  "that  attracted  your  attention,  I  take  to  have  been 
■one  of  the  fen-fires — an  ignis  fatuus,  so   common  in   these  marshy    districts, 
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and  especially  frequent  in  places  foul  with  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  I  have  seen  many  such  in  the  very  spot  in  question  ;  and  a  little  ex- 
amiation  would  probably  have  convinced  you  that  it  proceeded  from  the  low 
grounds  below  the  church,  and  not  from  the  interior  of  the  building.  There 
is  however,  a  tradition  current  among  the  old  ladies  here,  doubtless  owing  its 
origin  to  the  very  appearances  we  are  speaking  of,  that  on  certain  nights  in 
the  year  (which  they  are,  by  the  way,  have  never  been  very  clearly  deter- 
mined) the  phantoms  of  the  three  felons  assemble  round  the  old  tomb,  and 
with  lamp  lit,  and  cards  shu tiled  and  dealt,  there  await  the  coming  of  their 
pardoned  accomplice  to  resume  the  game.  Your  vision  will  probably  serve 
to  corroborate  the  tale  ;  indeed,  you  are  at  liberty  to  reply  to  it  which  solu- 
tion you  deem  lit." 

"  Well,"  I  observed,  at  length,  "  without  calling  in  a  Jove  to  unravel  my 
knot,  your  tale  is  of  itself  sufficiently  full  of  wonders,  and  seems  to  speak  to 
us  of  the  more  than  common  interference  of  an  all-guided  Providence." 

"Ay,  sir,  that  it  does,"  replied  the  apothecary,  in  a  graver  tone;  "it 
speaks  to  us  of  a  never  closing  Eye  ;  it  speaks  to  us  of  that  stern  truth, — let 
man  hide  murder  as  he  will,  let  him  shroud  it  in  the  darkness,  let  him  bury  it 
in  the  grave,  there  is  yet  a  revealing  hand  above, — "  murder  will  out." 


A    PARTICULAR    ACCOUNT 
Of  the  Captivity  and  Redemption  of  Mrs  Jemima  Howe,who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Indians  at  Hinsdale,  Neiv  Hampshire,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  July,  1755,  as  communicated  to  Dr.  Belnap  by 
the   Rev.    Bunker    Gay. — concluded. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  was  so  ordered  by  kind  Providence, 
that  I  should  be  relieved  in  a  good  measure  from  those  horrid  imaginations  : 
for  as  I  was  walking  one  day  upon  the  ice,  observing  a  smoke  at  some  dis- 
tance upon  the  land,  it  must  proceed,  thought  I,  from  the  fire  of  some  Indian 
hut, and  who  knows  but  some  one  of  my  poor  children  may  be  there  ?  My 
curiosity,  thus  excited,  led  me  to  the  place,  and  there  I  found  my  son  Caleb, 
a  little  boy  between  two  and  three  years  old,  whom  I  had  lately  buried,  in 
sentiment  at  least,  or  rather  imagined  to  have  been  deprived  of  life,  and  per- 
haps also  denied  a  decent  grave.  I  found  him  likewise  in  tolerable  health 
and  circumstances,  under  the  protection  of  a  fond  Indian  mother  ;  and  more- 
over had  the  happiness  of  lodging  with  him  in  my  arms  one  joyful  night. 
Again  we  shifted  our  quarters,  and  when  we  had  travelled  eight  or  ten  miles 
upon  the  snow  and  ice,  came  to  a  place  where  the  Indians  manufactured  su- 
gar, which  they  extracted  from  the  maple  trees.  Here  an  Indian  came  to 
visit  us,  whom  I  knew,  and  could  speak  English.  He  asked  me  why  I  did 
not  go  to  see  my  son  Squire.  I  replied  that  I  had  lately  been  informed  that 
he  was  dead.  He  assured  me  that  he  was  yet  alive,  and  but  two  or  three 
miles  off,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  At  my  request  he  gave  me  the 
best  directions  he  could  to  the  place  of  his  abode.  I  resolved  to  embrace  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered  of  endeavoring  to  search  it  out.  While  I  was  bu- 
sy in  contemplating  this  affair,  the  Indians  obtained  a  little  bread,  of  which 
they  gave  me  a  small  share.  I  did  not  taste  a  morsel  of  it  myself,  but  saved 
it  all  for  my  poor  child,  if  I  should  be  so  lucky  as  to  find  him.  At  length, 
having  obtained  leave  of  my  keepers  to  be  absent  for  one  day,  I  set  ofT  early 
in  the  morning,  and  steering,  as  well  as  I  could,  according  to  the  directions 
which  tiie  friendly  Indian   had  given  me,  I  quickly   found  the  place  which  he 
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had  so  accurately  marked  out.  I  beheld,  as  I  drew  nigh,  my  little  son  with- 
out the  camp  ;  but  he  looked,  thought  I,  like  a  starved  and  mangy  puppy, 
that  had  been  wallowing  in  the  ashes.  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  he  spoke 
to  me  these  words,  in  the  Indian  tongue  :  "  Mother,  are  you  come?"  I  took 
him  into  the  wigwam  with  me,  and  observing  a  number  of  Indian  children  in 
it,  I  distributed  all  the  bread  which  I  had  reserved  for  my  own  child,  among 
them  all,  otherwise  I  should  have  given  great  offence.  My  little  boy  appeared 
to  be  very  fond  of  his  new  mother,  kept  as  near  me  as  possible  while  I  staid, 
and  when  I  told  him  I  must  go,  he  fell  as  though  he  had  been  knocked  down 
with  a  club.  But  having  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Him  that  made 
him,  when  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  time  would  permit  me  to  stay  no 
longer,  I  departed,  you  may  well  suppose,  with  a  heavy  load  at  my  heart. 
The  tidings  I  had  received  of  the  death  of  my  youngest  child  had,  a  little  be- 
fore, been  confirmed  to  me  beyond  a  doubt,  but  I  could  not  mourn  so  hear- 
tily for  the  deceased  as  for  the  living  child. 

When  the  winter  broke  up,  we  removed  to  St.  Johns  ;  and  through  the  en- 
suing summer,  our  principal  residence  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort 
at  that  place.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  my  sister's  husband,  having  been 
out  with  a  scouting  party  to  some  of  the  English  settlements,  had  a  drunken 
frolic  at  the  fort,  when  he  returned.  His  wife,  who  never  got  drunk,  but  had 
often  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  her  husband's  intemperance,  fearing  what 
the  consequence  might  prove,  if  he  should  come  home  in  a  morose  and  turbu- 
lent humor,  to  avoid  his  insolence,  proposed  that  we  should  both  retire,  and 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  it  until  the  storm  abated.  We  absconded  accord- 
ingly, but  it  so  happened  that  I  returned  and  ventured  into  his  presenee,  be- 
fore his  wife  had  presumed  to  come  nigh  him.  I  found  him  in  his  wigwam, 
and  in  a  surly  mood  ;  and  not  being  able  to  revenge  upon  his  wife,  because 
she  was  not  at  home,  he  laid  hold  of  me,  and  hurried  me  to  the  fort,  and,  for 
a  trifling  consideration,  sold  me  to  a  French  gentleman, whose  name  was  Sac- 
capee.  'Tis  an  ill  wind  certainly  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  I  had  been 
with  the  Indians  a  year  lacking  fourteen  days  ;  and,  if  not  for  my  sister,  yet 
for  me,  'twas  a  lucky  circumstance  indeed,  which  thus  at  last,  in  an  unex- 
pected moment,  snatched  me  out  of  their  cruel  hands,  and  placed  me  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  insolent  power. 

After  my  Indian  master  had  disposed  of  me  in  the  manner  related  above, 
and  the  moment  of  sober  reflection  had  arrived,  perceiving  that  the  man  who 
bought  me  had  taken  the  advantage  of  him  in  an  unguarded  hour,  his  resent- 
ments began  to  kindle,  and  his  indignation  rose  so  high,  that  he  threatened  to 
kill  me  if  he  should  meet  me  alone,  or  if  he  could  not  revenge  himself  thus, 
that  he  would  set  fire  to  the  fort.  I  was  therefore  secreted  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber and  the  fort  carefully  guarded,  until  his  wrath  had  time  to  cool.  My  ser- 
vice in  the  family  to  which  I  was  now  advanced,  was  perfect  freedom  in  com- 
parison of  what  it  had  been  among  the  barbarous  Indians.  My  new  master 
and  mistress  were  both  as  kind  and  generous  towards  me  as  I  could  anyways 
expect.  I  seldom  asked  a  favor  of  either  of  them  but  it  was  readily  granted; 
in  consequence  of  which  I  had  it  in  my  power,  in  many  instances,  to  adminis- 
ter aid  and  refreshment  to  the  poor  prisoners  of  my  own  nation,  who  were 
brought  into  St.  Johns  during  my  abode  in  the  family  of  the  above-mentioned 
benevolent  and  hospitable  Saccapee.  Yet  even  in  this  family  such  trials 
awaited  me  as  I  had  little  reason  to  expect,  but  stood  in  need  of  a  larue  stock 
of  prudence,  to  enable  me  to  encounter  them.  Must  I  tell  you  then,  that  even 
the  good  old  man  himself,  who  considered  me  as  his  property,  and  likewise  a. 
warm  and  resolute  son  of  his,  at  that  same  time,  and  under  the  same  roof,  be- 
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came  both  excessively  fond  of  my  company  ;  so  that  between  these  two  rivals, 
the  father  and  the  son,  I  found  myself  in  a  very  critical  situation  indeed,  and 
was  greatly  embarrassed  and  perplexed,  hardly  knowing  many  times  how  to 
behave  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once   to  secure  my  own  virtue,  and  the  good 
esteem  of  the  family  in  which  I  resided,  and  upon  which  I  was  wholly  depen- 
dent for  my  daily  support.     At  length,  however,  through  the  tender  compas- 
sion of  a  certain  English  gentleman,  the  Governor  de  Vaudreuil  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  condition  I  had  fallen  into,  immediately  ordered  the  young 
and  amorous  Saccapee,  then  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  from  the  field  of 
Venus  to  the  field  of  Mars,  and  at  the  same  time  also   wrote  a  letter  to  his 
father,   enjoining  it  upon  him  by  no  means  to  suffer  me  to  be  abused,  but  to 
make  my  situation  and  service  in  his  family  as  easy  and  delightful  as  possible. 
I  was  moreover  under  unspeakable  obligations  to  the  governor  upon  another 
account.     I  had  received  intelligence  from  my  daughter  Mary,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  being  shortly  married  to  a  young 
Indian  of  the  tribe  of  St.  Francois,   with  which  tribe  she  had  continued  from 
the  beginning  of  her  captwity.     These  were  heavy  tidings,  and  added  great- 
ly to  the  poignancy  of  my  other  afflictions.     However,   not  long  after  I  had 
heard  this  melancholy  news,  an  opportunity  presented  of  acquainting  that  hu- 
mane  and  generous  gentleman,  the   commander-in-chief,  and  my  illustrious 
benefactor,  with  this  affair  also,  who,  in  compassion  for  my  sufferings,  and  to 
mitigate   my  sorrows,   issued  his  orders  in  good  time,  and  had  my  daughter 
taken  away  from  the  Indians,    and  conveyed  to  the  same  nunnery  where  her 
sister  was  then  lodged,  with  his   express  injunction  that  they  should  both  of 
them  together   be  well  looked  after,  and   carefully   educated,  as  his  adopted 
children.     In  this  school  of  superstition  and  bigotry,  they  continued  while  the 
war  in  those  days  between  France  and  Great  Britian  lasted.     At  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  war,  the  governor  went  home  to  France,  took  my  oldest  daugh- 
ter along  with  him,  and  married  her  then  to  a  French  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  Cron  Lewis.     He  was  at  Boston   with  the  fleet  under   Count  de   Estaing, 
[1778]  and  one  of  his  clerks.     My  other  daughter  still  continuing  in  the  nun- 
nery, a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  after  my  return  from  captivity,  when  I 
made  a  journey  to  Canada,  resolving  to  use  my  best  endeavors  not  to  return 
without  her.     I  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  being  sent  to  France.   She 
was  to  have  gone  in  the  next  vessel  that  sailed  for  that  place.     And  I  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  prevail  with  her  to  quit  the  nunnery  and  go  home  with 
me  ;  yea,   she  absolutely  refused,  and  all  the  persuasions  and   arguments  I 
could  use  with  her  were  to  no  effect,  until  after  I  had  been  to  the  governor, 
and  obtained  a  letter  from  hirn  to  the  superintendent  of  the  nuns,  in  which  he 
threatened,  if  my  daughter  should  not  be  immediately  delivered  into  my  hands, 
or  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  submit  to  my  paternal  authority,  that  he 
would  send  a  band  of  soldiers  to  assist  me  in  bringing  her  away.    Upon  hear- 
ing this  she  made  no  farther  resistance.   But  so  extremely  bigoted  was  she  to 
the  customs  and  religion  of  the  place,  that,  after  all,  she  left  it  with  the  great- 
est reluctance,  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations,  which  she  continued  as  we 
passed  the  streets,  and  wholly  refused  to  be  comforted.   My  good  friend,  Ma- 
jor Small,  whom  we  met  with  on  the  way,  tried  all  he  could  to  console  her  ; 
and   was  so  very   kind  and  obliging-  as  to  bear  us  company,   and  carry  my 
daughter  behind  him  on  horseback. 

But  I  have,  run  on  a  little  before  my  story,  for  I  have  not  yet  informed  you 
of  the  means   and  manner  of  my   own  redemption,   to   the   accomplishing  of 
which,   the  recovery  of  my   daughter  just  mentioned,    and  the   ransoming  of 
ie  of  my  other  children,  severnl  gentlemen  of  note  contributed  not  a  little; 
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to  whose  goodness  therefore  I  am  greatly  indebted,  and  sincerely  hope  I  shall 
never  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget.  Col.  Schuyler  in  particular  was  so  very 
kind  and  generous  as  to  advance  2700  livres  to  procure  a  ransom  for  myself 
and  three  of  my  children.  He  accompanied  and  conducted  us  from  Montreal 
to  Albany,  and  entertained  us  in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner  a 
considerable  time,  at  his  own  house,  and  I  believe  entirely  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

I  have  spun  out  the  above  narrative  to  a  much  greater  length  than  I  at  first 
intended,  and  shall  conclude  it  with  referring  you,  for  a  more  ample  and  brill- 
iant account  of  the  captive  heroine  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  to  Col.  Hum- 
phrey's History  of  the  life  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  together  with  some  re- 
marks upon  a  few  clauses  in  it.  I  never  indeed  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
the  whole  of  said  history,  but  remember  to  have  seen  some  time  ago  an  ex- 
tract from  it  in  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers,  in  which  the  colonel  has  ex- 
tolled the  beauty  and  good  sense,  and  rare  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Howe, 
the  person  whom  he  endeavors  to  paint  in  the  most  lively  and  engaging  col- 
ors, perhaps  a  little  too  highly,  and  in  a  style  that  may  appear  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  her  to  this  day  romantic  and  extravagant.  And  the  colo- 
nel must  needs  have  been  misinformed  with  respect  to  some  particulars  that 
he  has  mentioned  in  her  history.  Indeed,  when  I  read  the  extract  from  his 
history  to  Mrs.  Tute,  (which  name  she  has  derived  from  a  third  husband, 
whose  widow  she  now  remains,)  she  seemed  to  be  well  pleased,  and  said  at 
first  it  was  all  true,  but  soon  after  contradicted  the  circumstance  of  her  lover's 
being  so  bereft  of  his  senses,  when  he  saw  her  moving  off' in  a  boat  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  as  to  plunge  into  the  water  after  her,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  seen  no  more.  It  is  true,  she  said,  that  as  she  was  returning 
from  Montreal  to  Albany,  she  met  with  young  Saccapee  on  the  way;  that  she 
was  in  a  boat  with  Colonel  Schuyler  ;  that  the  French  officer  came  on  board 
the  boat,  made  her  some  handsome  presents,  took  his  final  leave  of  her,  and 
departed,  to  outward  appearance  in  tolerable  good  humor. 

She  moreover  says,  that  when  she  went  to  Canada  for  her  daughter,  she 
met  with  him  again,  that  he  showed  her  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  her  name 
likewise,  printed  with  vermillion  on  his  arm  As  to  her  being  chosen  agent 
to  go  to  Europe,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hinsdale,  when  Colonel  Howard 
obtained  from  the  government  of  New  York  a  patent  of  their  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  it  was  never  once  thought  of  by  Hinsdale  peo- 
ple until  the  above-mentioned  extract  arrived  among  them,  in  which  the  au 
thor  has  inserted  it  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  fact. 


REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY  OF  MURDER. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca's 
11  Letters  from  Mexico,"  is  devoted  to  the  relation  of  anecdotes,  &c.  of 
which  the  famous  Viceroy  Revillagigedo  is  the  hero.  We  copy  the  following 
as  being  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  that  we  have  ever  read,  of 
"  God's  revenge  against  murder"  : — 

A  horrible  murder  took  place  in  1789,  during  the  Vicerovaltyship  Re- 
villagigedo, which  is  remarkable  in  two  particulars  ;  the  trifling  circumstan- 
ces which  led  to  its  discovery,  and  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Viceroy, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  tardy  execution  of  justice  in  our  days.  There 
lived  in  Mexico  at  that  perod,  in  the  street  of  Cordovanes,  No.  15,  a  rich 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Don  Joaquin  Dongo.  A  clerk  named  Jose  Joaquin 
Blanco,  who  had  formeriy  been  in  his  office,  having  fallen  into  vicious  courses 
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and  joined  in  companionship  with  two  other  young  men,  Felipe  Aldama  and 
Baltazar  Quintero,  gamblers  and  cock-fighters  (with  reverence  be  it  spo- 
ken !  )  like  himself,  formed,  in  concert  with  them,  a  plan  for  robbing  his 
former  master. 

Thev  accordingly  repaired  to  the  house  one  evening,  when  they  knew  that 
Dongo  was  from  home,  and  imitating  the  signal  which  Blanco  knew  the 
coachman  was  in  the  habit  of  making  to  the  porter  when  the  carriage  return- 
ed at  night,  the  doors  were  immediately  thrown  open,  and  the  robbers  enter- 
ed. The  porter  was  their  first  victim.  He  was  thrown  down  and  stabbed. 
A  postman,  who  was  waiting  with  letters  for  the  return  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  was  next,  and  then  the  cook,  and  so  on,  until  eleven 
lay  weltering  in  their  blood.  The  wretches  then  proceeded  to  pick  the  locks 
of  the  different  bureaux,  guided  by  Blanco,  who,  in  his  former  capacity, 
had  made  himself  an  fait  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  house.  They  obtained 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars  in  specie  and  about  seven  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  plate. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  master  of  the  house  returned  home,  and  at 
the  accustomed  signal  the  doors  were  opened  by  the  robbers,  and  on  the 
entrance  of  the  carriage,  instantly  relocked.  Seeing  the  porter  bathed  in 
blood,  and  dead  bodies  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he  comprehended 
at  once  his  desperate  situation,  and  advancing  to  Aldama,  who  stood  near 
the  door,  he  said,  "My  life  is  in  your  hands  ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  show 
some  mercy,  and  do  not  murder  me  in  cold  blood,  Say  what  sums  of  money 
you  want.  Take  all  that  is  in  the  house,  and  leave  me,  and  I  swear  to  keep 
you  secret.'  Aldama  consented,  and  Dongo  passed  on.  As  he  ascended 
the  stairs,  stepping  over  the  body  of  the  postman,  he  eucountered  Quintero, 
and  to  him  he  made  the  same  appeal,  with  the  same  success  ;  when  Blanco, 
springing  forward  held  his  sword  to  Quintero 's  breast,  and  swearing  a  great 
oath,  exclaimed,  "  if  you  do  not  stab  him,  I  will  kill  you  on  the  spot." 
Conceive,  for  one  moment,  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Dongo,  surroun- 
ded by  the  murdered  and  murderers,  in  his  own  house,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
and  without  a  hope  of  assistance  !  The  suspense  was  momentary.  Thus 
abjured,  Quintero    stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

The  murderers  then  collected  their  spoil,  and  it  being  still  dark,  two  of 
them  got  into  Dongo's  carriage,  the  third  acting  as  coachman,  and  so  drove 
swiftly  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  till,  arriving  a"  a  deserted  spot,  not  far  from 
a  village,  they  turned  the  carriage  and  mules  adrift,  and  buried  their 
treasure,  which  they  transported  afterwards  to  a  house  in  the  Calle  de  la 
Abulia,  (the  street  of  the  eagle)  No  23  ;  and  went  about  their  avocations  in 
the  mornino-,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. — Meanwhile,  the  public  consterna- 
tion may  be  conceived,  when  the  morning  dawned  upon  this  bloody  tragedy. 
As  for  the  Viceroy,  he  swore  that  the  murderers  should  be  discovered,  and 
hanged  before  his  eyes,  that  day  week. 

Immediately  the  most  energetic  measures  were  taken,  and  the  gates  of 
the  city  shut,  to  prevent  all  egress.  Orders  were  given  through  all  the 
different  districts  of  the  capital,  that  every  guest,  or  visiter,  or  boarder, 
whether  in  inn  or  lodging,  or  private  house,  should  have  their  names  given 
up  to  the  police,  with  an  account  of  their  condition,  occupation,  motives  for 
living  in  Mexico,  kc.  Strict  cognizance  was  taken  in  all  the  villages  near 
the  capital,  of  every  person  who  had  passed  through,  or  entered, 
or  left  the  village  within  a  certain  space  of  time.  All  the  roads  near  the 
capital  were  Been  red  by  parties  of  soldiers.  Every  hidden  place  was 
searched  by  the  police  ;  every  suspected  house  entered.     The  funeral  of  the 
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ill-fated  Dongo  and  of  the  other  victims,  took  place  the  following  day  ;  and 
it  was  afterwords  remembered  that  Aldama  was  there  amongst  the  foremost, 
remarking  and  commenting  upon  this  horrible  wholesale  butchery,  and  upon 
the  probabilities  of  discovering  the  murderers. 

A  country  family  from  a  neighboring  village,  hearing  of  all  these  doings 
in  Mexico,  and  with  that  love  of  the  marvellous  which  characterizes  persons 
uneducated,  or  unaccustomed  to  the  world,  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
capital,  and  to  hear,  at  the  fountain-head,  all  these  wonderful  stories,  which 
had  probably  reached  them  under  a  hundred  exaggerated  forms.  No  sooner 
had  they  entered  their  lodgings  than  they  were  visited  by  the  police,  and 
their  deposition  taken  down  as  to  their  motives  for  visiting  the  capital,  their 
place  of  birth,  &c.  As  a  gratuitous  piece  of  information,  one  of  them  men- 
tioned, that,  passing  by  a  barber's  shop,  (probably  with  his  eyes  opened 
wide  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  horrible  sights)  he  had  observed  a  man 
talking  to  the  barber,  who  had  a  stain  of  blood  upon  his  queue  (hair  being 
then  worn  powdered  and  tied  behind.)  Trifling  as  this  circumstance  appears 
to  us,  the  Viceroy  ordered  that  the  person  who  mentioned  it  should  instantly 
conduct  the  police  officers  to  the  shop  where  he  had  observed  it.  The  shop 
being  found,  the  barber  was  questioned  as  to  what  persons  had  been  con- 
versing with  him  that  morning  and  mentioned  about  half  a  dozen  ;  amongst 
others  Aldama,  who  did  not  bear  a  very  good  reputation.  Aldama  was  sent 
for,  confronted  with  the  man  who  gave  the  information,  identified  as  the  same, 
and  the  stain  of  blood  being  observed,  he  was  immediately  committed  to  pris- 
on upon  suspicion.  Being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  the  stain,  he  replied, 
that  being  at  a  cock-fight,  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour,  the  blood  from  one 
of  the  dying  cocks,  which  he  held,  had  spirted  ub,  and  stained  the  collar  of 
his  shirt  and  his  hair.  Inquiries  being  made  at  the  cock-pit,  this  was  corrob- 
erated  by  several  witnesses,  and  extraordinary  as  it  is,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  assertion  icas  true. 

But  meanwhile,  the  mother  of  Blanco,  deeply  distressed  at  the  dissolute 
course  of  her  son,  took  the  resolution  (which  proves  more  than  anything  else 
Revillagigedo's  goodness,  and  the  confidence  which  all  classes  had  in  him,) 
to  consult  the  Viceroy  as  to  the  means  of  converting  the  young  man  to  better 
habits.  It  seems  as  if  the  hand  of  an  avenging  Providence  had  conducted 
this  unfortunate  mother  to  take  a  sten  so  fatal  to  her  son.  She  told  the  Vice- 
roy that  she  had  in  vain  attempted  to  check  him,  that  his  days  and  nights 
were  spent  with  profligate  companions  in  gambling-houses  and  in  cock-pits, 
and  that  she  feared  some  mischief  would  come  some  day  from  his  fighting 
and  swearing  and  drinking  ;  that  but  a  few  days  since  he  had  come  home 
late,  and  that  she  saw  that  his  stockings  were  dabbled  in  blood  ;  that  she  had 
questioned  him  upon  it,  and  he  had  answered  surlily  he  had  got  it  in  the 
cock-pit.  Her  narration  was  hardly  concluded,  before  Blanco  was  arrested 
and  placed  in  a  separate  cell  of  the  same  prison  with  Aldama.  Shortly  after, 
Quintero,  only  as  being  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  both  parties, 
was  taken  up  on  suspicion  and  lodged  in  the  same  prison,  all  being  seperate- 
ly  confined,  and  no  communication  permitted  between  them. 

It  seems  as  if  Quintero,  perhaps  the  least  hardened  of  the  three,  was 
struck  with  the  conviction,  that  in  the  extraordinary  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  the  arrest  of  himself  and  his  companions  in  villainy, 
the  finger  of  God  was  too  visible  to  permit  a  doubt  of  ultimate  discovery  to 
rest  upon  his  mind,  for  he  confessed  at  once,  and  declaring  that  he  saw  all 
denial  was  useless,  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole.  He  begged 
for  nine    days'    grace  to  prepare   himself  for  death,  but  the    Viceroy    would 
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grant  but  three.  When  Aldama  confessed,  he  made  the  avowal  that  he  was 
guilty  of  a  previous  murder,  when  he  was  alcade  of  a  village  near  Mexico, 
which  was  before  the  time  of  Revillagigedo,  for  which  he  had  been  tried  and 
acquitted.  He  being  alcade,  the  postman  of  the  village  was  in  the  habit  of 
passing  by  his  house,  giving  him  an  account  of  whatever  money  he  had 
collected,  Stc.  One  evening  this  man  stopped  at  Aldama's  and  told  him  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  sum  of  fifteen  hnndred  dollars  to  carry  to  a  neighboring 
village.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  left  Aldama's  house,  who  taking  a  short  cut 
across  the  fields,  reached  the  postman  by  this  other  direction,  stabbed  him, 
and  carried  back  the  money.  Next  day,  when  the  murder  was  made  known, 
the  alcade,  in  his  robes  of  justice,  visited  the  body,  and  affected  to  institute  a 
strict  search  for  the  murderer.  Nevertheless,  he  was  suspected  and  arrested, 
but  escaped  by  bribery,  and  shortly  after,  leaving"  the  village,  came  to  the 
wider  theatre   of  Mexico. 

The  murderers  having  thus  made  their  confession,  were  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  death.  A  scaffold  erected  between  the  central  gate  of  the  palace, 
and  that  which  is  now  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  guards,  was  hung  with 
black  to  denote  that  the  crminals  were  of  noble  blood.  An  immense  crowd 
were  a.-sembled  ;  and  the  Viceroy,  standing  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace, 
witnessed  the  execution  in  the  great  square,  the  very  day  week  that  the  mur- 
ders were  committed. 


Turkish  Opinion  of  Europeans. — A  singular  story  was  related  to  me, 
which  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  have  before  stated,  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Turks  towards  the  Franks  respecting  their  places  of  worship.  The  clock  in 
one  of  the  mosques  was  out  of  order,  and  the  skill  of  a  European  was  re- 
quired to  arrange  it,  but  the  defilement  and  pollution  of  his  presence  were 
objected  to.  At  length  some  one  inquired  how  the  necessary  materials  to 
build  and  repair  the  mosque  had  been  brought  in.  "By  donkeys  shod,"  was 
the  reply.  'Then  let  the  infidel,  the  dog,  be  driven  in  with  them."  And  in 
such  a  manner  did  the  poor  clockmaker  make  his  entrance. — Marchioness  of 
Londonderry's  Narrative  :  Col  burn. 

Curious  Relics. — Among  the  relics  of  the  Historical  Society  at  New-Ha- 
ven, Ct.,  there  is  a  cane  manufactured  from  the  root  of  the  tree  on  which  the 
Salem  witches  were  hung  ;  the  old  oak  chest  of  the  family  of  Aaron  Burr  ; 
the  arm-chair  of  Roger  Williams  ;  the  camp-stool  of  the  Rev.  Col.  Elisha 
Williams,  once  President  of  Yale  College  ;  Gen.  Putnam's  old  tavern  sign, 
with  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Wolfe  painted  thereon;  a  part  of  the  keel  of  Capt. 
Cook's  old  ship  "  Endeavor,"  that  passed  round  the  world,  and  finally  ended 
her  days  at  Newport,  R.  I.;  the  basket  and  glass  found  with  Capt.  Nathan 
Hale,  who  was  hung  by  the  British  on  Long  Island,  as  a  spy  during  the  Rev- 
olution, as  a  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Andre  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
order-book  of  a  British  Adjutant,  containing  the  "  orders  "  of  the  British  ar- 
my on  the  day  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker-Hill,  one  sheet  of  which 
was  stained  and  stamped,  for  eternal  endurance,  with  a  drop — a  single  drop 
of  human  blood  ! 


Always  have  some  worthy  end  in  view,  in  whatever  you  undertake;  remem- 
bering that  to  fail  with  good  intentions,  is  more  honorable  than  success  in  an 
evil  cause. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  heart  that  spark  of  heavenly  fire  called  con- 
science. 


<*$ 
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CONSUMPTION. 

What  is  it,  and  its  cause?  I  will  endeavor  to  answer.  Let  us  first  take  a 
look  at  its  origin,  and  commencement,  and  secondly  inquire  why  it  exists. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally  considered  that  consumption  proceeds  in  a 
great  degree  from  bad  colds  settling  on  the  lungs.  But  the  proper  question 
is,  why  are  individuals  subject  to  these  colds?  Ans.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
produced  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  such  as  humors,  costiveness,  catarrh, 
and  contagious  diseases  of  every  description,  and  each  one  of  these  complaints 
serves  in  the  first  place  to  destroy  the  blood  and  Constitution,  and  then  the 
patient  becomes  more  or  less  exposed  to  colds,  and  the  disease  is  more  likely 
to  concentrate  to  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  action  of  this  or- 
gan in  respiration,  and  it  is  very  natural  for  disease  to  attack  the  weakest  part, 
which  appears  to  be  the  lungs  as  a  general  thing,  for  it  is  evident  that  six  if 
not  ten  of  the  adults  die  with  this  complaint,  to  one  of  any  other  disease.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  nearly  one-third  that  come  to  maturity  of  years,  fall 
as  victims  to  consumption. 

We  proposed  to  enquire  why  it  exists.  Ans.  The  public  in  a  common 
sphere  of  life,  have  but  a  small  chance  to  watch  the  progress  of  consumption 
in  its  commencement,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  out  of  their  line  of  business,  and 
they  (while  in  health)  do  not  think  much  of  the  disease,  and  of  course  they 
may  be  taken  with  all  of  the  symptons,  and  feel  little  or  no  concern  about  it 
for  a  long  time,  till  the  seeds  of  death  have  taken  deep  root,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  recovery  ;  again  this  is  also  the  case  with  many  other  diseases,  for 
instance,  such  as  Cancer,  Humors,  Dropsy,  Spinal  affection,  &c.  They 
are  neglected  and  put  off  a  few  days  at  a  time,  till  they  are  lost  without  a 
hope  of  ever  being  restored  to  health,  and  yet  there  are  other  cases  where 
the  patient  often  feels  alarmed  in  season,  and  resorts  to  the  regular  physician 
for  relief,  and  the  patient  is  as  deep  then  in  the  mud,  as  he  was  before  in  the 
mire,  for  the  common  practitioner  seems  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  disease,  as 
the  patient  himself.  And  thus  the  physician  begins  with  Blisters,  Tartramat- 
ic  sores  on  the  stomach  or  side,  calomel,  opiates,  &.c.  which  serve  to  debili- 
tate and  increase  the  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  physician  will  tell  the  patient,  that  it  is  no  matter  about  his  weakness, 
when  in  fact  the  patient  is  sinking  as  fast  as  possible,  and  ought  to  know 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery  under  these  circumstances.  If  the  physi 
cian  does  not  know  that  he  can  benefit  the  patient  in  two  weeks,  why  then  of 
course  he  is  at  a  loss,  and  does  not  know  anything  about  the  case,  and  has 
to  go  by  guess.  I  could  never  submit  to  such  treatment  as  this,  for  I  know 
that  my  Medicines  will  benefit  the  patient  in  two  weeks,  if  the  case  is  not 
hopeless  and  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines.     Again  there  are  some  patients 
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that  have  no  judgment  about  the  case,  and  are  so  tickle  minded,  that  if  they 
use  a  medicine  a  short  time,  and  although  they  are  a  little  better  and  doing 
well,  they  can  never  be  satisfied  and  away  they  go  from  one  thing  to  another 
till  they  are  lost  without  a  hope. 

And  again  there  is  a  great  variety  of  Medicines  advertised  in  the  market 
for  consumption,  which  are  highly  recommended  by  certificates  from  Individ- 
uals of  respectability,  and  undoubtedly  they  have  been  the  means  of  doing  a 
vast  amount  of  good,  and  of  saving  many  lives,  but  there  is  a  fault  in  this  re- 
spect, for  it  is  impossible  for  one  medicine  to  meet  every  case,  as  I  believe  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  before  I  close  these  re- 
marks. 

Thus  the  reader  will  see  the  principal  causes  of  consumption  is  the  neglect 
of  the  patient,  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  physician.  If  the  disease  was 
properly  treated  it  would  never  exist. 

Consumption,  what  is  it?  It  is  characterised  generally  by  emaciation, 
debility,  shortness  of  breath,  hectic  fever,  cough,  and  purulent  expectoration. 
Symptoms  of  its  commencement.  First  it  is  often  a  dry  hacking  Cough,  pain 
in  the  side,  debility,  &,c.  Further  particulars  may  be  seen  under  the  head 
of  Catarrh  Snuff. 

Consumption.  There  is  no  class  of  patients  probably  that  demands  the 
attention  of  the  physician  so  much  as  those  of  a  consumptive  habit  :  and  yet 
it  has  been  treated  with  more  neglect  probably  than  any  other  disease, 
as  a  general  thing.  This  is  evident  to  every  careful  observer,  for  common 
sense  must  teach  every  reasonable  person,  that  the  medical  progress  upon 
this  point  must  have  been  exceeding  slack,  or  the  medical  professim  long  be- 
fore this  period  would  have  found  a  specific  for  the  disease  in  its  incipient 
stages  at  least,  but  observation  has  shown  the  public  to  the  contrary.  And 
this  will  always  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  faculty  continue  to  follow  the  old 
beaten  road  as  they  have  done  for  centuries  past.  For  it  requires  something 
more  than  a  scientific  name  to  restore  health. 

I  have  often  been  led  to  enquire  [in  my  research  for  remedies  to  remove  this 
disease,)  who  will  ever  be  able  to  perform  the  great  laborious  and  important 
work,  to  discover  a  remedy  that  will  abolish  this  dreadful  malady.  Till  at 
length  (from  an  extensive  practice)  I  feel  confident,  that  I  am  able  to  offer  to 
the  public  a  specific,  and  a  never  failing  remedy  if  taken  in  season. 

1  do  not  believe  however  in  curing  the  disease  with  a  single  medicine  at  any 
rate,  I  know  it  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  medicine.  I  will  admit  that  a 
single  medicine  in  some  cases  may  suit  the  patient.  But  this  is  no  criterion 
to  go  by  ;  hundreds  of  others  might  take  the  same  medicine  and  die  with  the 
consumption. 

For  in  stance,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
medicines  required. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  known  that  the  system  and  stomach  are  exceed- 
ingly out  of  order,  and  filled  with  humors  and  a  cold  mucous  substance,  and 
of  course  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  remedy  that  will  warm  the  system,  purify 
the  blood,  and  cleanse  the  stomach.  The  bowels  may  be  costive  in  one  case, 
and  in  another  relaxed.  Now  here  is  a  difficulty,  one  medicine  although  it 
may  purify  the  blood,  it  will  not  answer  for  both  of  these  complaints,  for  if  it 
was  physical,  it  would  not  do  to  give  it  to  a  person  in  a  relaxed  state.  Thus 
the  reader  will  see  that  one  medicine  in  this  particular  will  not  answer  for  two 
patients.  And  again  some  persons  have  but  a  slight  cough,  and  others  cough 
almost  incessantly;  well,  one  may  require  something  to  quiet  the  cough,  and 
in  the  other  case  this  same  remedy  often  braces  up  the  system  so  much,  that 
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it  injures  the  patient  by  confining  the  disease  in  the  system.     Here  again  you 
will  see  that  one  medicine  cannot  answer  for  both  cases. 

Then  again  in  all  cases  of  consumption,  the  patient  is  troubled  sooner  or 
later  with  night  sweats,  which  must  be  removed,  or  the  patient  can  never  be 
cured,  and  of  course  there  must  be  a  new  medicine  for  this  complaint. 

Axother  idea  suggests  itself,  and  that  is,  every  Individual  with  con- 
sumption is  troubled  more  or  less  with  a  disease  in  the  head  (as  may  be  seen 
under  the  head  of  Catarrh  Snuff,)  and  the  consumption  cannot  be  cured  while 
the  head  remains  dry,  so  that  it  is  important  to  use  the  Catarrh  Snuff.  This 
remedy  has  its  peculiar  action  different  from  any  other  prescription  ever  dis- 
covered for  this  complaint.  I  am  aware  that  most  of  patients  in  consumption 
think  that  the  head  is  perfectly  well,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  To  be  sure  the 
disease  actually  concentrates  to  the  lungs,  and  of  course  does  not  trouble  the 
head,  to  be  perceived  in  many  cases.  But  my  patients  have  confirmed  the 
fact,  in  remarking  that  they  were  surprised  at  the  discharges  from  the  head 
after  using  the  snuff. 

By  this  time  I  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  and  see  the  necessity  of 
using  more  than  one  medicine  for  consumption,  and  they  will  also  see  that  al- 
though a  few  cases  may  be  cured  by  a  single  medicine,  there  may  be  a  hun- 
dred others  in  using  the  same  medicine  run  down  and  be  lost  before  they  are 
aware  of  it. 

Thus  we  see  again  why  consumption  prevails,  it  is  in  putting  too  much 
confidence  upon  one  medicine,  when  in  fact  it  requires  several  articles  to  per- 
form the  great  and  important  work. 

The  reader  by  this  time  undoubtedly  is  ready  to  enquire,  how  this  dis- 
ease is  to  be  treated.  Ans.  In  its  incipient  stages  or  commencement,  I  should 
in  all  cases  use  the  Catarrh  Snuff,  and  Restorative  Cordial.  This  cordial  is 
prepared  expressly  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  disease,  with  other  cases  of 
debility;  it  has  a  remarkable  action  upon  the  lungs,  in  carrying  off  the  irrita- 
tion from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  restoring  strength  and  tone  to  the 
system.  It  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and  acts  as  physic  according  to  the  quantity 
taken;  it  never  causes  any  weakness  or  debility,  although  it  operates  as  a 
physic,  it  invariably  acts  as  a  restorative  at  the  same  time. 

In  more  advanced  stages  of  consumption,  I  use  the  Balm  of  Life, also  (with 
the  Cordial  and  Snuff.)  This  acts  to  purify  the  blood,  and  heal  the  lungs, 
&c.  &c.  See  Balm  of  life;  if  the  cough  is  very  troublesome  the  Balsam  of 
Life  must  also  be  used  to  quiet  and  soothe  the  lungs,  so  as  to  give  the  other 
medicines  a  proper  chance  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  some  cases  I 
have  given  the  Balm  of  Life  No  1,  to  be  taken  once  a  day,  with  a  very  good 
effect,  and  at  the  same  time  omit  the  No  2  once  a  day,  that  is  as  often  as  I 
gave  No  1. 

This  treatment  I  have  tried  for  many  years  (in  my  private  practice,)  with 
the  most  decided  satisfaction,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  never 
lost  a  single  case,  except  the  patient  was  given  up  by  other  physicians  before 
he  applied  to  me,  or  where  I  had  any  real  confidence  of  a  cure  when  I  began 
to  attend  the  case,  and  I  have  had  them  in  all  conditions,  when  they  had  pass- 
ed to  all  appearance  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines,  and  yet  the  remedies 
have  given  the  most  unparalleled  satisfaction  of  any  medicines  ever  discover- 
ed, which  is  abundantly  proved  by  many  of  the  good  Citizens  of  Boston,  and 
also  through  the  country. 

Many  have  given  public  testimony  to  these  facts  both  by  certificates  and 
private  recommendations,  as  I  have  constantly  realized,  by  the  numerous  ap- 
plications of  my  patients,  which  is  enough  to  satisfy  every  individual;  I  might 
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add  that  these  medicines  have  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  for 
they  have  cured  when  I  had  not  the  least  hope  of  the  patient  ever  again  being 
restored  to  health. 


PLAIN   DIRECTIONS    FOR   THE    RECOVERY    OF    DROWNED 

PERSONS. 

Reported  to  the  American  Shipwreck   Society,  by  Valentine   Mott,  M.  D.  Sur- 
geon General  to  the  Society. 

The  instant  a  body  is  removed  from  the  water,  the  lungs  ought  to  be  in- 
flated. 

Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  this. 

Pressing  forcibly  upon  the  chest,  downward  and  backward,  will  cause 
more  or  less  air  to  rush  into  the  lungs,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  instantly 
restoring  the  natural  size  of  the  chest. 

This  is  to  be  continued  so  as  to  imitate  natural  breathing,  until  a  pair  of 
common  bellows  can  be  procured. 

As  soon  as  these  are  had,  the  nozzle  is  to  be  introduced  upon  the  tongue, 
and  a  pocket  handkerchief  thrown  around  it  in  order  more  effectual  to  close 
the  mouth  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air. 

Before  the  bellows  are  used  an  assistant  should  press  firmly  upon  the  most 
projecting  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  (called  Adam's  apple)  by  which  the 
passage  leading  into  the  stomach  will  be  closed. 

The  action  of  the  bellows  is  now  to  be  used,  and  the  lungs  distended  as 
suddenly  as  possible.  To  aid  in  the  removal  of  this  air  from  the  lungs,  an 
assistant  should  press  suddenly  as  before  directed  upon  the  chest. 

In  this  way  an  attempt  to  imitate  natural  respiration  can  best  be  made. 

Hereafter  the  Society  will  have  at  the  different  stations,  with  its  various 
apparatus,  a  pair  of  bellows  of  better  construction  than  those  in  common  use. 

To  aid  in  the  great  object  of  resucitating  life,  any  kind  of  ardent  spirits 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  a  bowl  or  pail  of  hot  water,  placed  over 
a  lamp  or  several  candles,  or  as  a  last  resort,  spirits  may  be  set  on  fire,  be- 
low the  under  part  of  the  bellows. 

In  this  way  spirituous  vapor  will  readily  be  introduced  into  the  lungs. 

This  will  greatly  aid  us  in  rousing  the  action  of  the  heart. 

In  the  Asphyxia  of  new  born  infants,  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  the 
good  effects  of  distending  the  lungs  with  a  spirituous  vapor,  to  excite  the 
heart  into  action. 

As  soon  as  the  lungs  are  brought  artificially  into  action,  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  is  more  or  less  unloaded  of  its  black  venous   blood,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

The  over-distended  state  of  the  two  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
will  enfeeble  and  indeed  destroy  its  action  altogether. 

Added  to  the  distensions,  we  are  also  to  take  into  account  the  quality  of 
the  black  venous  blood,  which  is  surcharged  with  carbon,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  paralize  the  heart. 

If  the  primary  and  all  important  principle  be  to  inflate  the  lungs,  and  there- 
by unload  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it  follows  of  course,  that  we  are  to  con- 
tinue the  artificial  respiration  for  some  time,  certainly  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour. 

While  this  is  being  done,  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  to  be  cherished,  and  in- 
creased if  possible,  by  warm  blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water,  hot  bricks,  a  hot 
bath,  placing  it  near  a  fire,  in  bed  between  two  healthy  persons,  See. 
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During  the  time  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  going  on,  the  head  may  a- 
well  have  a  little  elevation,  not  that  we  deem  it  important,  except  for  appears 
ances. 

Until  natural  respiration  begins  to  be  established,  we  would  not  advise 
frictions  to  the  extremities  or  any  part  of  the  body.  If  they  have  any  effect 
it  must  be  a  bad  one,  as  the  venous  blood  may  be  urged  on  more  or  less  to 
the  heart,  and  keep  up,  and  increase  the  over-distension  of  the  cavities  of 
the  right  side. 

Soon  after  natural  breathing  has  begun,  frictions  may  be  proper  to  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart,  to  aid  in  continuing  its  action. 
For  as  yet  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  feeble,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent inadequate  to  effect  sufficiently  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins. 
Frictions  may  also  now  augment  the  animal  heat. 

At  this  time  warm  toddy  of  any  kind,  warm  sugar  and  water,  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  or  common  aqua  ammo- 
nia (hartshorn)  may  be  injected  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  tube  and 
stomach  pump. 

To  aid  in  rousing  the  action  of  lungs  and  heart,  while  the  artificial  respi- 
ration is  persevered  in,  shocks  of  electricity  or  the  galvanic  current  may  be 
made  to  pass  directly  through  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  directed  through  the 
course  of  the  Pneumo-gastric  nerves  in  the  neck. 

Taking  a  few  table  spoonfuls  of  blood  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  exter- 
nal jugular  vein,  with  a  view  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  distension  of  the  right 
auricle  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  view  we  entertain  of  the  proximate  cause 
of  death.  But  where  we  have  tried  it,  no  benefit  has  followed.  We  however 
would  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  practice. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Society. 

JAMES  DEPYSTER  OGDEN,  President. 

Henry  Meigs,  Secretary. 


Lock  Jaw. — The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  very  simple.  The  most 
prompt  mode  of  treating  this  complaint,  will  be  to  take  ley  made  from  ashes 
with  middling  good  strength,  and  soak  the  wound  or  cut  in  the  ley  as  warm 
as  you  can  bear  it  comfortably.  If  it  is  on  the  parts  where  it  cannot  be  im- 
mersed, flannels  must  be  wet  and  applied,  and  renewed  so  as  to  keep  wet  and 
warm  till  the  symptoms  subside  and  repeated  if  necessary.  This  will  never 
fail  to  remove  the  disease,  if  applied  in  season  and  promptly. 


A  Distressing  Occurrence, — The  Pottsville  Anthracit,  says  :  "On  Tuesday 
afternoon  last,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Brantner,  of  this  Borough,  having  left  her  in- 
fant child  about  six  months  old  asleep  in  her  chamber,  went  below  to  attend 
to  her  domestic  duties.  Upon  returning,  she  found  a  large  cat  lying  upon  the 
infant's  breast  with  its  head  near  the  child's  mouth,  as  if  in  the  act  of  sucking 
its  breath.  Upon  examination,  the  child  was  discovered  to  be  dead,  having 
met  its  death  in  this  most  extraordinary  and  distressing  manner." 

Death  by  premature  bathing. — We  record  to-day  in  our  list  of  deaths,  the 
death  by  drowning  of  an  estimable  young  man  from  taking  a  bath  before  the 
water  had  yet  become  warm  enough  to  warrant  such  a  step.  He  was  a  good 
swimmer,  but  was  most  probably  seized  with  severe  cramps,  causing  his  un- 
timely end.     Beware  of  too  early  bathing. — JY.  Y.  Sun. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


POOR  RICHARD  REVIVED, 

OR  REMARKS    ON  1NDUSTARY,    ATTENTION    TO    BUSINESS    AND    FRUGALITY. 

I  have  heard  that  nothing  give3  an  author  so  great  pleasure  as  to  find  his 
works  respectively  quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have 
been  gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I  stopped  my  horse 
lately,  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  collected,  at  an  auction  of  mer- 
chants' goods.  The  hour  of  sale  not  being  come,  they  were  conversing  on 
the  badness  of  the  times;  and  one  of  the  company  called  to  a  plain,  clean  old 
man,  with  white  locks,  Pray,  Father  Abraham,  what  think  you  of  the  times  ? 
Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the  country?  How  shall  we  be  able 
to  pay  them?  What  would  you  advise  us  to  ?  Father  Abraham  stood  up, 
and  replied,  If  you  will  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  short,  "  for  a 
word  to  the  wise  is  enough,"  as  Poor  Richard  says.  They  joined  in  desiring 
him  to  speak  his  mind,  and  gathering    round  him,  he  proceeded  as  follows: 

Friends,  says  he,  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  and  if  those  laid  on  by 
the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily  dis- 
charge them;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some  of 
us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by 
our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly  ;  and  from  these  taxes  the 
commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by  allowing  an  abatement.  How- 
ever, let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and  something  may  be  done  for  us; 
"  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves,"  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government,  that  should  tax  its  people  one 
tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  its  service;  but  idleness  taxes  many 
of  us  much  more  ;  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely  shortens  life. 
"Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears,  while  the  used  kev  is  al- 
ways bright,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  "But  dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not 
squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,"  as  poor  Richard  says. 
How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep  !  forgetting  that  "the 
sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the 
grave,"  as  poor  Richard  says. 

"  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be,"  as 
poor  Richard  says,  "the  greatest  prodigality;"  since, as  he  elsewhere  tells  us, 
"lost  time  is  never  found  again;  and  what  we  call  time  enough,  always 
proves  little  enough;"  let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose; 
so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more,  with  less  perplexity.  "Sloth  makes  all 
things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy;  and  he  that  rises  late  must  trot  all  day, 
and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night;  while  laziness  travel's  so 
slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that 
drive  thee;  and  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise,"  as  poor  Richard  says. 

So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times  ?  We  may  make 
these  times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  "Industry  need  not  wish,  and  he 
that  lives  upon  hope  will  die  fasting.  There  are  no  gains  without  pains;  then 
help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands,"  or  if  I  have  they  are  smartly  taxed.  "He 
that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate;  and  he  that  hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of 
profit  and  honor,"  as  poor  Richrd  says.     But  then  the  trade  must  be  worked 
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at,  and  the  calling  well  followed,  or  neither  the  estate  or  office  will  enable 
us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we  are  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve  ;  for  "at 
the  working  man's  house  hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter."  Nor  will 
the  baliffnor  constable  enter,  for  "industry  pays  debts,  while  despair  in- 
creaseth  them."  What  though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich 
relation  left  you  a  legacy,  "diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God 
gives  all  things  to  industry.  Then  plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep,  and 
you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  keep."  Work  while  it  is  called  to  day,  for 
you  know  not  how  much  you  may  behindered  to-morrow.  "One  to-day  is 
worth  two  to-morrows',"  as  poor  Richard  says;  and  farther,  "never  leave 
that  til  to-morrow  which  you  can  do  to  day."  If  you  were  a  servant  would 
you  not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you  idle?  Are  you  then 
your  own  master?  Be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  and  your  king.  Handle  your  tools 
without  mittins;  remember  that  "the  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice,"  as  poor 
Richard  says.  It  is  true,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  you  are  weak  hand- 
ed; but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great  effects,  for  "  constant 
dropping  wears  away  stones;  and  by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in 
two  the  cable;   and  little  strokes  fell  great  oaks." 

Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  "must  a  man  afford  himself  no  leisure?" 
I  will  tell  thee  my  friend,  what  poor  Richard  says:  "employ  thy  time  well,  if 
thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure  ;  and  since  thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw 
not  away  an  hour."  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  something  useful;  this  leisure 
the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the  lazy  man  never;  for  "a  life  of  leisure 
and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two  things.  Many,  without  labor,  would  live  by 
their  wits  only,  but  they  break  for  want  of  stock;"  whereas  industry  gives 
comfort,  aud  plenty  and  respect. 

II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and  careful, 
and  oversee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too  much  to 
others;   for,  as  poor  Richard  says, 

"I  never  saw  an  oft  removed  tree, 

Nor  yet  an  oft  removed  family, 

That  throve  so  well  as  those  that  settled  be." 

And  again,  "three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire;"  and  again,  "keep  thy  shop 
and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee;"  and  again,  "if  you  would  have  your  business 
done,  go,  if  not,  send."     And  again, 

"He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

And  again,  "the  eye  of  a  master  will  do  more  work  than  both  his  hands;" 
and  again  "  want  of  care  does  us  more  harm  than  want  of  knowledge;"  and 
again,  "not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your  purse  open."  Trust- 
ing too  much  to  others'  care  is  the  ruin  of  many  ;  for,  "  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it;"  for  a  man's  own 
care  is  profitable;  for,  "if  you  have  a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like, 
serve  yourself.  A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief;  for  the  want  of  a 
nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  and  for  want 
of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost;"  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy  ;  all 
for  want  of  a  little  care  about  a  horse  shoe  nail. 

III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to  one's  own  business; 
but  to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  our  industry  more  cer- 
tainly successful.     A  man  may,  if  he  knows    not   how    to    save  as  he  gets, 
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keep  his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at  last. 
A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will;"  and 

"Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting, 

Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and  knitting, 

And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  splitting." 

"  If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving,  as  well  as  of  getting.  The 
Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  because  her  outgoes  are  greater  than  her 
incomes." 

Away  then,  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  then  have  so 
much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable  families; 
for, 

"Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great." 

And  farther,  "what  maintains  one  vice,  would  bring  up  two  children."  You 
may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and  then,  diet  a 
little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  entertainment  now  and 
then,  can  be  no  great  matter;  but  remember,  "many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.', 
Beware  of  little  expenses;  "a  small  leak  will  sink  a  ship;"  as  poor  Richard 
says,  and  again,  "who  dainties  love  shall  beggars  prove;"  and  moreover, 
"fools  make  feasts,   and  wise  men  eat  them." 

Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  this  sale  of  fineries  and  nicknacks.  You 
call  them  goods  ,  but  if  you  don't  take  care,  they  will  prove  evils  to  some  of 
you.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may,  for  less 
than  they  cost  ;  but  if  you  have  no  occasion  for  them,  they  must  be  dear  to 
you.  Remember  what  poor  Richard  says,  "buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of, 
and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries."  And  again,  "at  a  great  penny- 
worth pause  a  while."  He  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent 
only,  and  not  real  ;  or  the  bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in  thy  business,  may 
do  thee  more  harm  than  good.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  "  many  have 
been  ruined  by  buying  goods  penny  worths."  Again  it  is  foolish  to  lay  out 
money  in  a  purchase  of  repentance;"  and  yet  this  folly  is  practiced  every  day 
at  auction,  for  want  of  minding  the  almanac.  Many  a  one  for  the  sake  of 
finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and  half  starved  their 
families';  "silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire;" 
as  poor  Richard  says.  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  can 
scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences;  and  yet,  only  because  they  look  pretty, 
how  many  want  to  have  them?  By  these  and  other  extravagancies,  the  gen- 
teel are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  borrow  of  those  whom  they  former- 
ly despised,  but  through  industry  and  frugality,  have  maintained  their  stand- 
ing; in  which  case  it  appears  plainly  that  "a  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher 
than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have 
had  a  small  estate  left  them,  which  they  know  not  the  getting  of:  they  think 
"it  is  day,  and  never  be  night;"  that  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much  is  not 
worth  minding;  but  "always  taking  out  of  the  meal  tub,  and  never  putting  in, 
soon  comes  to  the  bottom,"  as  poor  Richard  says;  and  then,  "when  the  well 
is  dry,  they  know  the  worth  of  water."  But  this  they  might  have  known 
before,  if  they  had  taken  his  advice;  "if  you  would  know  the  value  of  money, 
go  and  try  to  borrow  some;  for  he  that  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing, " 
as  poor  Richard  says;  and  indeed  so  does  he  that  lends  to  such  people,  when 
he  goes  to  get  it  again.     Poor  Dick  farther  advises  and  says, 

"Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  curse; 

Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse." 
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And  again,  "  pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more 
saucy."  When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more, 
that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a-pieee  ;  But  poor  Dick  says,  "it  is 
easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it  ;"  and  it  is 
as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swell  in  order 
to  equal  the  ox. 

"Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore." 

It  is,  however  a  folly  soon  punished;  for  as  poor  Richard  says,  "pride  that 
dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt;  pride  breakfasted  with  plenty,  dined  with 
poverty,  and  supped  with  infamy."  And,  after  all,  of  what  use  is  this  pride 
of  appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is  suffered  ?  It  cannot 
promote  health,  nor  ease  pain;  it  makes  no  increase  of  merit  in  the  person; 
it  creates  envy,  it  hastens  misfortune. 

But  what  madness  must  it  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these  superfluities  !  We 
are  offered,  by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  six  months  credit;  and  that  perhaps  has 
induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  we  cannot  spare  the  ready  money, 
and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it.  But  ah  !  think  what  you  do  when  you 
run  into  debt,  you  give  to  another  power  over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot 
pay  at  the  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your  creditor;  you  will  be  in  fear 
when  you  speak  to  him,  when  you  will  make  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking  excuses, 
and  by  degrees  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and  sink  into  base,  downright 
lying;  for  "  the  second  vice  is  lying;  the  first  is  running  in  debt,"  as  poor 
Richard  says;  and  again  to  the  same  purpose,  "  lying  rides  upon  debt's 
back;"  whereas  a  free-born  Englishman  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid 
to  see  or  speak  to  any  living  man.  But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all 
spirit  and  virtue.  "It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright."  What 
would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that  government,  who  should  issue  an 
edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a  gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of 
servitude  ?  Would  you  not  say,  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right  to  dress  as 
you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a  government  tyranical?  And  yet  you  are  about  to  put  pourself  under 
that  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress!  your  creditor  has  author- 
,  ity,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by  confining  you  in  gaol 
for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a  servant,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  pay  him. 
When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment; 
but  poor  Richard  says,  "creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors;  credi- 
tors are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set  days,  and  times."  The 
day  comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is  made  before  you 
are  prepared  to  satisfy  it;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  which 
at  first  seemed  so  long-,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short;  time  will 
seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders.  "  Those 
have  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter."  At  present,  per- 
haps, you  may  think  yourselves  in  thriving  circumstances,  and  that  you  can 
bear  a  little  extravagance  without  injury ;  but 

"For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may, 
No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day." 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever,  while  you  live,  expense  is 
constant  and  certain;  and  "  it  is  easier  to  build  two  chimnies  than  to  keep 
one  in  fuel;"  as  poor  Richard  says  ;  so,  "rather  go  to  bed  supperless  than 
rise  in  debt." 

"Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get,  hold; 

'Tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold." 
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And  when  you  have  got  the  philosopher's  stone,  sure  you  will  no  longer 
complain  of  bad  times  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom;  but,  after  all,  do  not 
depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  frugality,  and  prudence, 
though  excellent  things  ;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of 
heaven;  and  therefore  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not  uncharitable  to 
those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it,  but  comfort  and  help  them.  Remember 
Job  suffered,  and  was  afterwards  prosperous. 

And  now,  to  conclude,  "experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will 
learn  in  no  other,"  as  poor  Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that  ;  for  it  is  true, 
"we  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct;"  however,  remember 
this  ;  they  that  will  not  be  counselled,  cannot  be  helped  :"  and  farther,  that 
"  if  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  wrap  your  knuckles,"  as  poor 
Richard  j«ays. 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  people  heard  it,  and 
approved  the  doctrine;  and  immediately  practised  the  contrary,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  a  common  sermon,  for  the  auction  opened,  and  they  began  to  buy 
extravagantly.  I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly  studied  my  almanacs, 
and  digested  all  that  I  had  dropt  on  those  topics  during  the  course  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me  must  have  tired  any  one 
else;  but  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it,  though  I  was  conscious 
that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wisdom  was  my  own,  which  he  ascribed  to  me, 
but  rather  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
However,  I  resolved  to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it;  and,  though  I  had  at 
first  determined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away,  resolved  to  wear 
mv  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit  will 
be  as  great  as  mine. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  GAUDALOPE. 

"This  intensely  interesting  narartive,  (says  the  N.  Y.  paper  in  which  it 
was  published)  we  have  taken  down  from  Professor  Risley's  own  lips,  and 
also  from  the  lips  of  his  little  boy,  Master  John,  both  of  whom  have  called  at 
our  office. —  The  particulars  may  be  relied  on  with  confidence." 

"I  and  my  little  boy  had  been  at  Point  Petre,  Guadaloupe,  four  days  pre- 
vious to  the  earthquake,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
8th  of  February,  1843.  I  was  taking  my  lodgings  at  the  American  Coffee 
House,  and  my  meals  at  the  French  Coffee  House,  in  different  places  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Wednesday  morning  the  8th,  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  imagined — the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its 
splendor — a  soft  and  pleasant  breeze  came  in  from  the  sea — and  every  thing 
seemed  in  a  state  of  natural  peace  and  quiet. 

There  was  estimated  to  be  about  seventy-five  persons  in  the  French  Coffee 
House,  where  I  was  taking  mv  meals. — We  all  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  that 
morning,  as  usual,  and  were  quietly  taking  our  morning  meal,  chatting  and 
talking  freely  upon  the  thousand  trivial  subjects  that  come  up  on  such  occa- 
sions; indeed,  we  had  all  nearly  finished  breaklast.  For  myself,  I  had  fin- 
ished, and  was  sitting,  partly  sideways  at  the  table,  as  one  would  natu- 
rally sit  after  eating,  conversing  with  the  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  me. 
I  had  the  towel  ring  in  my  hand,  turning  it  about,  and  carelessly  playing 
with  it. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  ni)  attention,  was  a  sudden  jar,  accompanied 
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by  a  rumbling  sound,  like  distant  thunder.  I  had  some  two  weeks  before 
this  been  at  Port  Royal,  in  the  Island  of  Martinique,  and  seen  the  effects  of  a 
similar  visitation,  and  I  instantly  knew  what  it  meant.  So  sudden  was  the 
shock,  that  within  two  seconds  from  the  instant  I  first  felt  the  jar,  I  looked  up 
and  saw  the  whole  bnilding,  commencing  at  the  farther  end,  falling  upon  the 
people — the  joints  opened  and  all  began  to  come  down  with  an  awful  crash. 
1  instantly  uttered  the  word  "Jump  !" — The  man  who  sat  opposite  to  me 
turned  his  head,  and  looked  up  sideways,  but  never  rose  from  his  seat — and 
at  precisely  the  same  moment,  and  without  stopping  to  turn  myself  about,  I 
started  from  my  seat,  and  actually  jumped  sideways  out  of  the  window, 
through  glass,  sash  and  all,  landed  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  yard  below. 
I  think  it  could  not  have  been  over  three  or  five  seconds  from  the  instant  I 
felt  the  jar,  to  the  instant  my  feet  struck  the  pavement. 

My  first  impression  on  touching*  the  ground,  was  its  indiscribably  rapid  mo- 
tion— I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  unless  it  might  be  that  of  a  sieve  of  a 
threshing  mill  in  its  most  rapid  motion.  1  should  judge  from  the  distance  I 
was  thrown,  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other,  that  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
earth  must  have  been  from  eleven  to  fourteen  feet.  1  succeeded,  notwith- 
standing, in  retaining  my  feet  for  some  eight  or  ten  seconds,  till  I  got  away 
from  the  building  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  into  an  open  lot  of 
ground. 

While  I  was  walking  this  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  I  saw  the  build- 
ings of  the  whole  city  tumbling  into  one  mass  of  ruins — and  also  the  earth 
opening  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  and  spouting  up  immense  volumes  of 
water,  to  the  height  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  multitude  of  thoughts 
which  passed  through  my  mind  during  these  few  seconds,  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable and  incredible. 

If  there  could  be  any  first  thoughts,  amid  such  an  instantaneous  flood — my 
first  thoughts  was  my  boy.  In  relation  to  him  he  was  not  with  me  that  morn- 
ing. At  about  half  past  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Montague,  a  friend  of  mine,  had, 
by  previous  arrangement,  called  for  him,  and  taken  him  away  to  breakfast 
with  some  friend  of  his — where  or  who  it  was,  I  know  not,  neither  does  the 
boy  know.  But,  knowing  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Montague,  I  of  course  felt 
that  Master  John  was  safe,  and  gave  myself  no  uneasiness  about  him. 

Master  John  tells  his  story  thus  : — Mr.  Montague  took  me  to  the  distance 
of  some  six  or  eight  blocks  from  the  Coffee  House,  where  I  left  my  father, 
to  the  house  of  some  friend  of  Mr.  M.'s,  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  There 
was  a  store  kept  under  the  house,  and  I  was  taken  up  to  the  second  floor. 
There  was  one  young  lady  who  was  playing  upon  the  piano,  and  several 
others  who  were  present,  who  had  been  invited  that  morning  Breakfast  was 
nearly  ready,  and  we  were  just  going  to  sit  down  to  it.  A  minute  or  two 
before  this,  a  little  boy  belonging  to  the  lady  of  the  house  went  up  stairs  with 
his  grandmother,  where  we  had   before  this  been  playing  with  a  little  wagon. 

The  first  thing  which  called  my  attention  from  the  room,  was  hearing  a 
noise  a  sort  of  rumbling,  which  I  took  to  be  the  little  boy  up  siairs, drawing  his 
wagon  over  the  floor,  which  had  no  carpet  on  it.  At  the  same  moment  I  saw 
a  very  large  looking-glass  which  hung  up  against  the  wall  in  the  room  where 
I  was,  fall  upon  the  floor — it  was  broken  all  to  pieces — the  sofa  was  upset, 
and  the  table,  too — and  everything  in  the  room  was  all  shaken  and  upset 
together.  All  the  family,  young  ladies  and  all,  fell  upon  their  knees,  or  were 
thrown  flat  upon  the  floor.  I  instantly  made  for  the  stairs;  and  as  I  was 
going  to  the  stairs,  I  caught  sight  of  a  large  church,  through  the  window — 
part  of  it  falling  one  way,  and  part  the  other  ;  the  steeple  was  the  first  thing 
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which  fell.  1  thought  of  my  father — but  don't  remember  any  more  till  I  found 
m)  self  ID  my  father's  arms.  I  had  no  senses  at  all  after  that  ;  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  down  stairs  at  all — nor  do  I  know  where  I  went  after  I  got  out 
doors — nor  how  long  it  was  before  I  was  in  the  arms  of  my  father.  I  had  no 
hat  on;  the  buttons  were  torn  from  my  clothes,  and  my  clothes,  too,  were 
badly  torn.     I  was  not  otherwise  hurt. 

Mr.  Risley  says  : — when  I  recoveerd  my  consciousness,  I  found  the  towel 
ring  crushed  in  my  hand,  and  my  boy  in  my  arms — how  he  came  there  I  know 
not,  nor  does  he  know,  nor  are  we  ever  likely  to  know  what  brought  us  to- 
gether— for  at  that  time  there  was  no  living  being  in  sight.  We  seemed  to 
have  been  saved  purely  by  a  miraculous  preservation  of  the  Almighty.  As 
to  my  own  clothes,  my  coat  was  literally  torn  off  of  me;  my  watch  was  mash- 
ed in  my  pocket,  both  sides  of  it  being  broken  in — my  vest  open  and  torn,  and 
my  pantaloons  badly  injured.  I  was  obliged  to  borrow  clothes  to  get  out  of 
the  place.  My  hair  was  completely  filled  with  lime,  and  I  was  altogether 
covered  with  dust  and  dirt.  1  received,  however,  no  visible  wound,  but  for 
two  weeks  was  very  sore,  and  hardly  able  to  use  my  limbs 

By  the  time  I  had  escaped  to  the  distance  of  the  thirty  or  forty  yards 
which  I  spoke  of,  the  violence  of  the  first  shock  had  seemed  to  abate  a  very 
little,  but  was  almost  instantaneously  renewed  again,  with  far  greater  violence 
than  before  ;  and  then  it  was  that  I  lost  all  consciousness  until  I  found  my 
boy  in  my  arms.  When  I  thus  partially  recovered  my  senses,  I  first  began 
to  feel  the  arms  and  limbs  of  my  child,  to  see  if  any  of  them  were  broken,  and 
finding  that  we  were  both  of  us  safe  and  sound,  I  got  up,  and  began  to  look 
about  me.  I  was  still  so  entirely  bewildered  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  had 
happened,  or  whether  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  1  then  began  to  look  about 
me,  and  saw  various  individuals,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  classes 
and  ages,  wandering  about,  half  frantic,  like  myself.  Some  were  in  search 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter  ;  others,  of  a  father  or  a  mother;  some,  of  brothers 
and  sisters  ;  others,  of  friends  and  relatives  ;  all  weeping,  or  in  the  most  in- 
conceivable agony — pitching  and  falling  about  among  the  ruins  and  dead 
bodies.  They  would  go  from  one  dead  body  to  another,  overhauling  them  to 
see  if  they  could  find  the  person  sought  for,  and  if  not  successful,  pass  on  to 
another. 

At  this  time,  the  whole  city  was  in  one  vast  pile  of  ruins,  the  awful  appear- 
ance of  which,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  even  the  faintest  idea.  Even 
the  place  and  direction  of  the  streets  were  in  many  cases  obliterated,  and 
could  not  be  found. 

Subterranean  fires  now  began  to  burst  forth  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
consuming  every  thing  combustable,  and  also  destroying  a  great  number  of 
persons,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  saved. 

At  this  time,  also,  the  earth  opened  along  the  line  of  the  wharfs,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt  from  other  persons,  throwing  up  volumes  ofwates,  and  then 
gradually  closing  again — and  supposed  to  have  swallowed  up  a  great  number 
of  individuals. 

Everybody  immediately  went  to  work,  negroes,  sailors,  and  all,  to  dig  out 
the  dead  and  dying  from  the  ruins,  whenever  they  heard  cries  of  distress.  In 
one  instance  we  succeeded  in  very  nearly  extracting  a  man  from  the  ruins, 
having  gotten  him  all  out  except  his  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body, 
when  the  fire  broke  out  and  burnt  him  to  deaih  before  our  eyes.  At  the  same 
time  and  place  we  jould  distinctly  hear  the  cries  of  eight  or  ten  others  who 
had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  same  ruins,  and  who  were  all  consumed  in  the 
subterranean  fire.     I  call  it  a  subterranean  fire,  because  it  broke  out  all  over 
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the  city,  and  it  is  well  known  that  few  of  the  houses  in  that  country  were  like- 
ly to  have  fire  in  them  at  that  time. 

From  the  place  where  I  first  discovered  my  conciousness,  I  suppose  I 
could  have  thrown  a  stone  over  at  least  800  of  the  dead  and  dying.  As  to  the 
whole  number  of  persons  who  ultimately  perished  by  that  earthquake,  I  should 
judge  there  must  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  thousand.  The  population  of  the 
town  was  said  to  be  22,000,  and  I  could  never  see  over  two  or  three  thous- 
and of  the  whole  population,  who  were  out  and  about,  looking  for  their 
friends." 


PINE  TREE  MONEY. 

The  following  communication  appeared  in  one  of  the  Eastern  papers  : — 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  country,  and  trade  was  carried  on  principally  by 
way  of  barter.  The  Indian  exchanged  his  furs  and  game  for  the  goods  of 
the  colonists.  The  farmer  paid  the  mechanic  for  his  work  in  the  products  of 
the  soil.  The  magistrates  and  the  clergy  received  their  salaries  in  corn,  fish, 
malt,  meal  and  cattle. 

But   the  great  inconvenience  of  this  system  soon  led   to  the  adoption  of  a 
common  medium  of  exchange,  and  at  first  they  used  the  money  of  the  natives 
— wampum.     Then  a  law  was  passed  as  early  as  1635,  making  musket  balls 
pass  current  at  a  farthing  each.     As  the  trade  of  the  colony  increased,  some- 
thing better  than  wampum  or  bullets  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  country.     What  little  coin  there  had  been  in   the  country,  was  fast  being 
drained  from  it  by  foreign  traders,  who,  regardless  of  the  Colony  laws,  chose 
not  to  sell  their  commodities  without  better  pay   than  the   established  money, 
or  the  products  of  the  Colony.     In  1652,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  estab- 
lishing a  mint  for  coining  silver  money,  and   appointed  John  Hull   master  of 
said  mint.     He  received  for  pay  one  of  every  twenty  shillings  that  he  coined, 
or  five  per  cent  on  the  amount — a    liberal  commission  by    which  he  became 
very  rich.     On  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Judge  Sewall,  it  is  said  the 
mint  master  gave  her  as  her  dowry,  her  weight    in   silver  money,  literally  of 
his  own  making. 

The  mint  was  continued  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  pieces  of  the  de- 
nominations ofxnd,  vid,  and  ind,  were  struck  off  bearing  the  date  of  1651. 
Ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  mint,  it  was  enacted  that  some 
money  of  the  value  of  twopence  be  coined — these  all  bear  the  date  of  1662. 
The  pine  tree,  an  emblem  of  truth  and  permen*  ncy,  was  a  favorite  symbol 
with  our  forefathers,  and  naturally  enough  selected  by  them  to  be  impressed 
on  the  coin. 

It  was  a  bold  act  in  the  Colonists  to  dare  to  coin  money  without  permission 
from  the  parent  government  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  troubled  state  of 
affairs  in  England,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  severely  for  their 
temerity.  The  following  anecdote  will  show  the  feelings  of  the  "  Merry 
Monarch  "  on  the  subject,  and  how,  by  a  happy  turn  of  a  friend,  the  people 
escaped  his  wrath. 

"Thomas  Temple,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  warm  friend  of  N.  England, 
being  introduced  to  the  King,  Charles  II.,  while  on  a  visit  to  London,  was 
permitted  to  kiss  his  hand.  This  sovereign  discoursed  with  him  on  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Massachusetts,  and  discovered  great  warmth  of  feeling  against 
them.     Among  other  things,  he  said  that  they  had  invaded  his  right  by  coin- 
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ing  money.  Goveonor  Temple  told  him  that  the  Colonists  thought  it  was  no 
crime  to  make  money  for  their  own  use.  In  the  course  of  the  interview, 
Mr.  Temple  took  out  some  of  our  coin  from  his  pocket  and  presented  it  to 
the  King.  Seeing  a  tree  on  one  of  the  pieces,  Charles  inquired  what  sort  of 
a  tree  that  was.  The  immediate  reply  was,  it  teas  the  royal  oak,  which  pre- 
served his  Majesty's  life..  Such  an  answer  brought  the  King  to  good  humor, 
and  induced  him  to  hear  the  pleas  which  the  Governor  made  in  favor  of  our 
Colony." 

The   above  anecdote  is    from  Felt's  Historical  account  of  Massachusetts 
Currency,  an  able  and  exceedingly  interesting  work,  to  which  I  would  refer 
your  correspondent,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject,  for  a  full  account  of 
the  coins  and  currency  of  the  country.  G.  L. 

Cambridge,  April  29,  1844. 


From  the  JY.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

PANTHERS  AND  WILD-CATS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson,  April  6,  18  1  \. 

Dear  Sir, — As  our  country  around  here  is  stocked  with  larger  game  than 
you  find  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  East,  your  readers  might  be 
interested  with  anecdotes  of  our  hunting  in  this  region.  If  so  it  will  afford 
me  pleasure  occasionally  to  commit  to  paper  such  as  seem  to  be  interesting. 
In  doing  this  I  may  sometimes  be  tiresome  ;  if  so,  burn  the  scrawl,  and  say 
nothing  about  it. 

The  Pelihatchee  Swamp,  some  twenty  miles  from  this  city,  has,  until  the 
last  year  or  two,  been  the  resort  of  hunters  from  all  the  towns  in  its  vicinity, 
tor  bear,  panthers,  wild-cats,  deer,  and  turkies.  About  two  years  since,  an 
old  friend  of  mine — a  rough  swearing  old  codger,  with  a  real  hickory  face — 
visited  the  Swamp  in  search  of  game.  He  had  taken  his  station  behind  a  log, 
lying  at  full  length,  with  his  head  to  the  log,  and  his  gun  laid  partly  over  it, 
to  be  in  readiness  for  doing  execution.  1  think  I  see  old  Daniel  now,  with 
his  persimmon  face  earnest  with  hope  and  expectation,  applying  the  wing-bone 
of  a  turkey  to  his  mouth,  imitating  the  call  of  the  bird,  and  at  times  bobbing 
up  his  head  to  see  the  effect  of  his  deception.  In  the  meantime  a  wild-cat, 
prowling  about  in  search  of  a  repast  off  the  same  delicate  game,  was  attract- 
ed by  the  call,  which  seem  to  proceed  from  a  turkey  astray  from  the  flock. 
He  commenced  a  stealthy  approach  to  the  place  from  whence  the  call  issued, 
and  seeing  a  dark  object  moving  and  rising  ever  and  anon  behind  a  log,  the 
cat  would  crouch  as  the  object  rose,  and  renew  its  approach  as  it  sunk  down; 
and  so  on,  until  it  had  obtained  a  position  immediately  behind  the  log  which 
concealed  F.,  who,  raising  his  head  to  look,  was  clamped  on  each  side  of  his 
face  by  the  cat,  with  teeth  showing  beautifully  within  an  inch  of  his  peaked 
nose  !  The  look  the  two  gave  each  other  was  anything  but  affectionate. 
The  horror  and  dismay  of  Uncle  David  may  be  imagined,  and  some  idea  may 
be  formed  by  you  of  the  appearance  of  his  countenance,  by  taking  a  good 
look  at  the  engraving  representing  terror  and  horror,  in  "Lavater  on  Physi- 
ognomy." The  cat  was  as  mucii  alarmed  and  surprised  as  Uncle  Daniel, and 
had  he  waited,  would  have  relaxed  his  hold  and  fled;  but  he  sprung  with  such 
force  as  to  jerk  the  cat  several  feet  from  the  ground  and  tear  its  ciaws  loose, 
leaving  a  furrow  for  every  one  of  them  the  whole  length  of  his  face — and  thus 
they  parted,  two  uncongenial  spirits,  Uncle  Daniel,  without  hat  or  gun,  mak- 
ing such  headway  in  one   direction  that  it  would    have  puzzled  Boston  in  his 
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great  brush  with  Mariner,  to  have  held  his  own  ;  while  the  cat  took  the 
opposite  course,  leaping  nearly  over  the  tops  of  the  high  canes  which  grow 
along  the  creek. 

This  was  the  last  turkey-hunt  my  old  friend  D  F.  ever  took  in  that  swamp, 
and  he  often  swore  to  me  that  he  would  rather  be  butted  to  death  by  his  own 
goats,  (of  which  he  had  numbers)  than  call  turkies  in  a  lonesome  swamp. 
This  has  occasioned  me  many  of  my  heartiest  laughs,  and  could  you  have 
heard  my  old  friend  tell  it,  and  not  broken  the  lacing  of  your  vest,  you  are 
not  the  man  I  have  pictured  you  in  my  imagination. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Vicksburg,  who  has  a  plantation  up  the  Sunflower, 
spent  some  weeks  there  hunting  last  winter.  He  has  a  fine  team  of  bear  dogs; 
on  one  occasion  they  started  and  seemed  to  be  fighting  in  a  very  thick  cane 
brake.  Mr.  P.  and  his  overseer  were  in  company  and  entered  the  brake  to 
get  to  the  dogs,  when  they  separated  and  seemed  to  be  barking  in  two  places. 
P.  started  to  one,  and  the  overseer  to  the  other.  P.  was  making  his  way  as 
he  could,  when  he  heard  the  overseer's  gun. — He  immediately  turned  to- 
wards the  place  from  which  the  report  came — when  he  heard  a  growl  on  a  tree 
about  twenty  yards  from  him.  Upon  looking  up  he  saw  a  full  grown  panther, 
(Cougar)  sitting  on  a  limb,  with  the  blood  trickling  down  his  face,  from  a 
wound  under  the  eye,  received  from  the  overseer.  P.  immediately  prepared 
his  rifle  for  shooting  and  called  to  his  companion  to  load,  and  inform  him  when 
he  was  ready  ;  so  P.  might  take  his  shot.  After  a  short  interval,  without  any 
intimation,  bang  went  the  overseer's  gun  again.  This  shot  set  the  animal 
frantic,  she  commenced  tearing  about  the  tree  from  limb  to  limb,  showing  a 
tremendous  set  of  ivories.  P.  waited  a  moment  until  he  made  a  slight  halt — 
when  he  sent  a  ball  directly  through  the  Cougar's  heart.  The  animal  at  the 
crack  of  the  rifle,  stopped,  trembled  a  moment,  then  his  hind  parts  f  ;11  off 
from  the  limb,  still  clinging  with  his  fore  claws,  as  you  have  often  seen  a 
squirrel,  (when  you  were  not  too  tall  to  hunt  the  little  things) — until  all  life 
had  fled,  when  one  claw  loosened,  then  the  other,  and  down  he  came  crash- 
ing through  the  tops  of  the  tall  cane — dead. 

The  first  shot  had  entered  the  panther's  head  immediately  below  the  eye, 
ranging  down  through  the  mouth  ;  the  second,  slightly  touched  the  heart, and 
the  third,  tore  the  heart  to  pieces.  Mr.  P.  did  not  measure  it,  but  says  it 
was  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  fiercest  looking  thing  in  the  tree  he  ever  saw. 

Yours  very  respectfully.  P. 

Indian  Corn.  1.  The  soil  intended  for  corn  must  be  dry  ;  all  experi- 
ence proves  that  moist  soils  are  unfit  for  the  culture  of  this  grain. 

2.  It  should  be  made  rich  and  dejp.  Corn  will  bear  heavier  manuring 
than  any  other  plant;  and  the  soil  should  be  deep,  to  permit  the  roots  to  de- 
scend beyond  all  danger  of  drought. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  seed  is  useful;  but  no  seed  oversoaked  or  swelled 
for  planting  or  sowing  should  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as  that  injures  its 
vitality. 

4.  The  use  of  top-dressing,  such  as  mixtures  of  ashes,  lime,  plaster,  Sec. 
is  established  without  a  doubt.  Peshaps  there  are  few  ways  in  which  labor 
is  better  expended  than  in  placing  such  composts  about  corn. 

5.  The  uselessness  of  hilling  corn  is  demanstrated.  Not  a  great  crop  of 
corn  has  been  grown  for  years,  in  which  this  practice  has  been  followed. 

6.  It  is  proved  that  corn  too  thick  will  not  ear;  but  that  in  some  seasons 
it  will  bear  to  be  thicker  than  others. 

7.  The  impolicy  of  throwing  all  the  corn  put  in  the   hill,  when  planted  to- 
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gether,  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  success  of  planting  in  drills  of  a  single  ker- 
nel.—  Cultivator. 


Unparalleled  Barbarity. — On  Monday  last,  Cynthia  Roberts,  of  Hart- 
ford, Ct.  was  brought  before  Justice  Mann,  on  two  complaints  for  assault  and 
battery  on  Sarah  Ann  Bunnell,  a  little  girl  about  seven  or  eight  years  old, who 
was  bound  out  to  service  to  Wm.  J.  Roberts,  the  husband  ot  Cynthia,  by  the 
Selectmen  of  Farmington,  Ct.  The  girl  testifies  that  the  ends  of  her  fingers 
had  been  dreadfully  pinched  by  a  pair  of  pincers,  taking  of  the  nails,  as  a 
punishment,  and  her  toes  and  fingers,  which  were  exhibited  in  court,  showed 
the  very  marks  of  the  pincers,  as  did  also  her  tongue,  which  was  much  swol- 
len and  discolored.  Her  body  from  head  to  foot  exhibited  marks  of  the 
whip,  in  almost  innumerable  stripes,  as  large  as  the  finger.  The  testimony 
was  ample  to  prove  the  cruelty  charged,  and  the  court  sentenced  the  wife  on 
each  of  said  complaints,  to  30  days  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse,  and  a 
fine  of  $7  and  costs,  and  to  stand  imprisoned  till  paid.  Wm.  R.  Roberts, for 
countenancing  and  aiding  in  this  cruelty,  was  also  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
the  same  time  and  amount. 


A  Heart  in  the  right  place. — I  am  wedded,  said  Coleridge,  to  the 
fortunes  of  my  sister  and  poor  old  father.  O,  my  friend,  I  think  sometimes, 
could  I  recall  the  days  that  are  past  which  among  them  should  I  choose  ! 
Not  those  "merrier  days" — not  "  the  pleasant  days  of  hope" — not  the 
wanderings  with  the  fair-haired  maid,  which  I  have  so  often  and  so  feelingly 
regretted, — but  the  days,  Coleridge,  of  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  school- 
boy.— What  would  I  give  to  call  her  back  to  earth  for  one  day;  on  my  knees 
to  ask  her  pardon  for  those  little  asperities  of  temper  which  from  time  to  time, 
have  given  her  spirit  pain;  and  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust  will  come.  There 
will  be  time  enough  for  offices  of  love,  if  heaven's  eternal  years  be  oars. 
Hereafter  her  meek  spirit  shall  not  reproach  me.  Oh,  my  friend,  cultivate 
the  filial  feelings  ! — and  let  no  man  think  himself  released  from  the  kind 
"character"  of  friendship.  These  shall  give  him  peace  to  the  last.  These 
are  the  best  foundation  for  every  species  of  benevolence. 

C.  Lamb's  Letter. 


Natural  Lamps. — The  queen  beetle  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  carries  by  her  side  just  above  her  waist,  two  brilliant  lamps, 
which  she  lights  up  at  pleasure,  with  the  solar  phosphorus  furnished  her  by 
nature.  These  little  lamps  do  not  flash  and  glimmer  like  those  of  the  fire-fly, 
but  give  as  steady  a  light  as  that  produced  by  a  gas-burner,  exhibiting  two 
perfect  spheres,  as  large  as  a  minute  pearl.  They  are  so  powerful  that  they 
will  afford  a  person  light  enough  to  read  by  them. — Richmond  Star. 


PR.  SPCAIl  may  he  Men  in  Portland,  INIe.  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  10th, 
llih,  12iii.  Agents  can  lie  appointed  ami  taipplied  with  ;i  full  assortment  of  the  medicines  at  that 
time.      For  particular.-:  and  place  apply  at  .Mr  ColedWarthy'd  Bo.ikaloie. 
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From  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 
BOSTON  AS  IT  WAS— AND  AS  IT  IS. 

When  New  England  was  first  visited  by  Colonists  from  Europe,  the  penin- 
sula on  which  the  city  of  Boston  is  now  situated  was  called  Shawmut  by  the 
Indians.  It  did  not  seem  to  possess  many  attractions  to  emigrants,  who  pre- 
ferred Salem,  Charlestown,  and  other  places,  for  residence.  With  its  three 
hills,  Beacon  Hill,  Fort  Hill,  and  Copp's  Hill,  the  peninsula,  before  it  was 
submitted  to  the  improvements  of  civilization,  presented  a  conspicuous  and 
picturesque  appearance  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  was  called  Tri- 
mountain  by  the  settlers  of  Charlestown. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Blaxon  and  his  family,  were  for  several  years  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  He  resided  at  the  western  extremity  which 
for  many  years  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Blaxon's  Point.  He  claimed  the 
whole  peninsula,  as  the  first  settler — but  his  claim  was  not  allowed.  In  the 
year  1630,  Governor  Winthrop,  with  a  numerous  company,  arrived  at  Salem, 
from  England.  But  not  thinking  Salem  the  most  eligible  location  for  the  cap- 
ital, they  removed  the  following  year,  1631,  to  Charlestown,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  Tri-mountain,  and  established  a  settlement,  which  they  named  Bos- 
ton, in  respect  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  of  Boston,  England — who  soon  after 
followed  them  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  became  a  minister  of  the  first 
church. 

The  part  of  Boston  first  settled  by  Gov.  Winthrop's  Company,  was  on  the 
eastern  side,  covering  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  now  traversed  by 
Court  and  State  streets,  and  the  upper  part  of  Washington  street.  But  in  a 
few  years  a  number  of  inhabitants  removed  beyond  the  Cre^k,  as  it  was  then 
called — over  the  bed  of  which  Blackstone  street  now  passes,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  in  a  short  time  "  North  End  " 
became  a  popular  and  flourishing  place. 

The  result  showed  the  sagacity  of  Gov.  Winthrop  in  selecting  the  site  for 
a  capital — for  the  increase  of  business  and  population  became  rapid  beyond 
all  expectation  ;  stores  and  wharves  were  built,  school-houses  established  and 
churches  gathered.  But  during  the  early  period  of  the  settlement  the  inhab- 
itants were  subjected  to  many  trials  and  difficulties — they  were  repeatedly 
threatened  with  famine,  and  more  than  once  were  reduced  to  extreme  want. 
The  houses  being  built  of  wood,  were  greatly  exposed  to  ravages  by  fire.  In- 
deed it  appears,  from  early  publications,  that  there  were  ten  devastating 
fires  within  the  first  sixty-nine  years  after  the  town  was  settled,  or  previous 
to  the  year  1700.  Previous  to  that  year,  the  town  had  also  been  four  times 
ravaged  by  the  small  pox — a  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  theinhab- 
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itants.      In  the  year  1700,  however,  the  town  of  Boston  contained  more   than 
a  thousand  houses,  and  upwards  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants. 

Since  then,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  obstacles  which  Boston  has  had 
to  contend  with — notwithstanding  witchcraft,  devastating  fires,  wars,  embar- 
goes, Sec,  it  has  gone  forward  with  a  gradual,  but  sure  and  steady  march — 
and  its  inhabitants  have  emulated  the  character  of  the  early  settlers  for  en- 
terprise, industry  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles.  We  trust  also 
that  they  have  inherited  some  of  their  moral  and  religious  traits  of  character. 
In  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  houses  in  Boston,  was  2376,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  18,038. 

We  have  been  led  to  refer  to  the  early  history  of  the  town  of  Boston,  by 
reading  an  interesting  article  under  the  title  of  "the  Commerce  of  Boston," 
in  the  last  number  of  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  an  article  which  contains 
in  a  condensed  form  many  important  facts  connected  with  the  present  condi- 
tion and  prosperity  of  our  good  city.  We  extract  the  commencing  para- 
graph of  this  article  : 

"  The  city  of  Boston,  from  the  amount  of  its  mercantile  enterprise,  may  be 
properly  denominated  the  commercial  emporium  of  New  England.  The  cap- 
ital city  of  a  state  containing,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  a  population 
of  737,699, it  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  region, 
whose  thousand  hills  afford  the  evidences  of  substantial  industry,  and  whose 
waterfalls  almost  everywhere  resound  with  the  clattering"  of  machinery.  Its 
ports  sustains  the  largest  tonnage  of  any  of  our  northern  states, and  the  flags  of 
the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe  wave,  from  time  to  time,  above 
its  docks.  Although  destitute  of  deep  and  extensive  navigable  rivers  running 
from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  the  energy  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
has  supplied  this  deficency  by  the  construction  of  iron  roads  which  cross  the 
state  at  numerons  points,  intersecting  the  principal  marts  of  trade,  and  open- 
ing cheap,  safe,  and  convenient  lines  of  transportation  from  the  remotest  vil- 
lages within  the  bounds  of  the  state  to  its  own  depots,  and  thence  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west,  both  upon  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  upon  the  lakes.  The  hardy  enterprise  of  the  seaport  towns  has  poured 
into  its  storehouses  the  products  of  the  fishery,  and  its  harbor  is  the  principal 
entreport  of  shipping,  and  the  place  of  export  in  this  quarter.  Possessing  a 
population  of  93,383,  according  to  the  last  census,  and  now  containing,  with 
the  adjoining  settlements,  a  population  varying  not  far  from  130,000,  the  city 
is  the  main  distributor  of  the  great  bulk  of  her  own  imports  into  the  interior 
of  the  most  densely  settled  portion  of  the  United  States." 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  appears  that  the  ton- 
nage of  Boston  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1842,  was  as  follows  : 
registered  tonnage,  157,116  ;  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  36,385 — total, 
193,502.  There  were  also  38  vessels  built  here  during  that  year.  It  should 
be  recollected,  however,  that  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
is  not  altogether  confined  to  her  own  port — it  is  well  known  that  one  third  of 
the  commerce  of  New  York  from  1839  to  1842,  was  carried  on  either  upon 
Massachusetts  account  or  in  Massachusetts  vessels  !  And  the  ships  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  is  equally  well  known,  transact  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  New  York,  particularly  in  the  East  India  trade.  In  1843,  it 
appears  from  authentic  returns,  that  the  registered  tonnage  of  Boston  was 
169,901 ;  enrolled  and  licensed,  31,422  ;  and  36  vessels  were  built  within  the 
districts  during  that  year,  was  12,458.  The  whole  amoont  of  cotton  import- 
ed to  be  employed  in  manufactures  in  Lowell  and  other  places  in  this  section 
of  New  England,  chiefly  from  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile, 
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&c,  was,  during  the  year  1843,  151,528  bales;  and  for  the  14  years  ending 
in  1843,  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  imported  into  Boston,  was  1,253,512 
bales.  And  cotton  goods  are  now  exported  from  Boston  to  ports  in  the  East 
Indies,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South  America,  Turkey,  Central  America,  is- 
lands in  the  Pacific,  and  China. 

In  the  East  India  trade,  Boston  exceeds  any  other  port  in  the  United  States 
not  even  excepting  New  York. — During  the  year  1843,  there  were  twenty- 
eight  arrivals  of  vessels  from  ports  in  the  East  Indies  and  beyond  Cape  Horn, 
including  eleven  from  Calcutta.  During  the  same  year,  there  were  cleared 
for  those  distant  parts  of  the  world,  sixty-six  vessels,  including  fifteen  for  Cal- 
cutta and  eleven  for  Canton.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  in  1843,  eight 
of  the  arrivals  at  New  York  consisted  of  ships  belonging  to  Boston  mer- 
chants, while  others  were  freighted  on  Boston  account. 

The  railroads  communicating  with  the  interior  in  almost  every  direction, 
are  continually  adding  to  the  business  and  prospect  of  the  city,  which  is  rap- 
idly increasing  in  wealth  and  population  The  number  of  edifices  built  and 
building  in  the  city  of  Boston  between  January  and  November  in  1843,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Ciiy  Marshal,  was  1,118.  Of  these 
559  were  brick  houses  and  stores — among  them  were  six  churches  and  four 
school-houses.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  about  300 
buildings — and  does  not  include  small  structures,  as  workshops,  temporary 
buildings,  &c.  And,  according  to  present  appearances,  the  number  of  build- 
ings for  stores  and  dwelling-houses  and  public  purposes,  which  will  be  erect- 
ed this  season,  will  far  exceed  in  number  that  of  any  previous  season.  And 
dwelling-houses  are  rapidly  going  up  in  the  neighboring  towns,  to  accomo- 
date the  families  of  persons  transacting  business  in  Boston. 

The  population  of  Boston  is  of  course  rapidly  increasing.  Within  the  year 
ending  the  1st  of  May,  the  population  was  augmented  by  about  2,135 — and 
the  city  is  supposed  to  have  numbered  at  that  time  100,315  inhabitants.  We 
cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  in  the  words  of  the  writer  in  the  Mer- 
chant's Magazine  : 

"  With  lines  of  railroads  penetrating  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and 
heaping  her  depots  and  store-houses  with  her  own  manufactured  goods,  as 
well  as  the  agricultural  products  of  the  west,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  with 
cotton  or  woolen  manufactories  playing  upon  almost  every  waterfall  in  her 
vicinity,  with  fisheries  that  pour  into  her  warehouses  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts for  consumption  and  export,  with  coastwise  trade  that  reaches  all  our 
principal  ports,  a  regular  steam  communication  with  Europe,  and  a  foreign 
commerce  that  floats  in  every  sea,  with  accumulated  capital,  the  offspring  of 
two  centuries  of  industry  and  frugality,  of  morality  and  perseverance,  and 
with  a  working  population,  preserving  some  of  the  most  valuable  traits  of 
their  ancestors,  she  cannot  but  continue  to  be  prosperous." 


SITTING  FOR  A  PORTRAIT. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  most  amusing  article  in  the  February  number  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  artists  as  well 
as  sitters,  the  latter  of  whom  may  gain  some  hints  from  it  as  regards  posture, 
attitude,  modes  of  concealing  defects,  8tc.  whilst  the  former  may  see  some  of 
the  accessaries  of  their  profession  sketched  to  perfection.  The  article,  too, 
is  illustrated  by  some  humorous  anecdotes  of  which  we  select  the  following. 

I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  a  painter  of  my  acquaintance.  A  dentist 
sat  to  him  two  days — the  third  the  painter  worked  very  hard — looked  at  the 
picture  then  at  his  sitter.     "Why,   sir,"  said  he,  "I   find  I  have  been  all 
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wrong — what  can  it  be?  Why,  sir,  your  mouth  is  not  at  all  like  what  it  was 
yesterday."  "Ah!  J  will  tell  you  vat  it  ees,"  replied  the  French  dentist  ; 
"  ah!  good — my  mouse  is  not  the  same — yesterday  I  did  have  my  jaw  in,  but 
I  did  lend  it  to  a  lady  this  day." 

Painters  generally  discover  the  vanity  of  their  sitters;  they  seldom  fail  to 
observe  the  pains  they  take  to  conceal  any  little  defects  or  even  great  deform- 
ities.    The  annexed  is  an  illustration  : 

I  happened  to  call,  some  time  since,  upon  a  painter  with  whom  I  was  on 
intimate  terms.  I  found  him  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  quite  alone.  "What 
is  the  matter?"  said  I.  "  Matter!"  replied  he,  "  why,  here  has  been  Mr.  B. 
sitting  to  me  these  four  days  following,  and  at  last,  about  half  an  hour  ago, 
he,  sitting  in  that  chair  puts  up  his  hand  to  me,  thus,  with  '  stop  a  moment, 
Mr.  Painter  ;  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  noticed  it  or  not,  but  it's  right 
that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have  a  slight  cast  in  my  eye.'  " 

II  You  know  Mr.  15.  a  worthy  good  man,  but  he  has  the  very  worst  gimlet 
eve  I  ever  beheld."  He  thought  his  defect  wondrously  exaggerated,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  saw  it  on  canvass  ;  and  perhaps  all  his  family  noticed  it 
there,  whom  custom  had  reconciled  into  but  little  observation  of  it,  and  the 
painter  was  considered  no  friend  of  the  family.  Do  you  remember  how  a 
foolish  man  lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  once,  by  forgetting  this  human 
propensity?  He  had  lost  some  money  to  little  K of  Bath,  the  deform- 
ed gambler — and  being  nettled  at  his  loss,  thought  to  pique  the  winner.  "I'll 
wager,"  said  he,  "  <£50,  I'll  point  out  the  worst  leg  in  the  company." 
"  Done,"  said  K to  his  astonishment.  "  The  man  does  not  know  him- 
self" thought  he,  for  there  sat  K crouched  up  all  shapes  by  the  fire- 
side.    The  wagerer,  to  win  his  bet,  at  once  cried,  "  Why,  that,"  pointing  to 

K 's  leg,  which  was  extended  towards  the  grate,  "  No,"  said  K 

quietly  unfolding  the  other  from  beneath  the  chair,  and  showing  it,  "that's 
worse."     By   which  you   may  learn   the  fact — that  every  man   puts  his  best 

leg  foremost. 

######## 

All  sitters  expect  to  be  flattered.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  scene, 
which  was  related  to  me  by  a  miniature  painter  :  A  man  upward  of  forty 
years  of  age,  had  been  sitting  to  him — one  of  as  little  pretensions  as  you  can 
well  imagine  ;  you  would  have  thought  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  had 
any  homoepathic  proportion  of  vanity — of  personal  vanity  at  least;  but  it  turn- 
ed out  otherwise.  He  was  described  as  a  greasy  bilious  man,  with  a  peculi- 
arly conventicle  aspect — that  is,  one  that  affects  an  union  of  gravity  and  love. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  painter,  "  that  will  do — I  think  I  have  been  very  for- 
tunate in  your  likeness."  The  man  looks  at  it,  and  says  nothing,  puts  on  an 
expression   of  disappointment.      "  What  !   don't  you  think  it  like  sir  ?  "  says 

the  artist. — "  Why — ye — ee — s.  it  is  li — i — ke — but "     "  But  what  sir  ? 

I  think  it  is  exactly  like  ?  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where  it  is  not  like  ?  " 
"  WThy,  I'd  rather  you  should  find  it  out  yourself.  Have  the  goodness  to 
look  at  me."  And  here  my  friend  the  painter  declared,  that  he  put  on  a 
most  detestedly  afFected  grin  of  amiability.  "Well,  sir,  upon  my  word,  I 
don't  see  any  fault  at  all  ;  it  seems  to  me  as  like  as  it  can  be  ;  I  wish  you'd 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  you  mean."  "  Oh  sir,  I'd  rather  not — I'd 
rather  you  should  find  it  yourself,  look  again."  "  I  can't  see  any  difference, 
sir  ;  so  if  you  don't  tell  me,  it  can't  be  altered."  "  Well,  then,  with  reluc- 
tance, if  I  must  tell  you,  I  don't  think  you  have  given  my  sweet  expression 
about  the  eyes." 

Our  last  anecdote  shows  the  importance  of  a  painter's  never  forgetting  the 
characteristics  of  his  sitter. 
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A  painter,  the  other  day,  as  I  am  assured,  in  a  country  town,  made  a  great 
mistake  in  a  characteristic,  and  it  was  discovered  by  a  country  farmer.  It 
was  the  portrait  of  a  lawyer — an  attorney,  who,  from  humble  pretensions, had 
made  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  enlarged  thereby  his  pretensions,  but  some- 
how or  other  not  very  much  enlarged  his  respectability. 

To  his  pretensions  was  added  that  of  having  his  portrait  put  up  in  the  par- 
lor, as  large  as  life.  There  it  is,  very  flashy  and  very  true — one  hand  in  his 
breast,  the  other  in  his  small  clothes  pocket.  It  is  market  day — the  country 
clients  are  called  in — opinions  are  passed — the  family  present  and  all  compli- 
mentary— such  as  "Never  saw  such  a  likeness  in  the  course  of  all  my  born 
days.  As  like'um  he  can  stare."  "  Well,  sure  enough,  there  he  is."  But 
at  last — there  is  one  dissentient  ! — "  'Tain't  like — not  very — no  'tain't,"  said 
a  heavy  middle  aged  farmer,  with  rather  a  dry  look,  too,  about  his  mouth, and 
a  moist  one  at  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  who  knew  the  attorney  well.  All 
were  upon  him.  "  Not  like  !  how  not  like  ?  Say  where  is  it  not  like  ?  " 
"Why,  don't  you  see,"  said  the  man  "  he's  got  his  hand  in  his  breeches 
pocket.  It  would  be  as  like  again  if  he  had  his  hand  in  any  other  body's 
pocket."  The  family  portrait  was  removed,  especially  as,  after  this,  many 
came  on  purpose  to  see  it  ;  and  so  the  attorney  was  lowered  a  peg,  and  the 
farmer  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  connoisseur. 

From  the  Chinese  Repository  for  December. 
CHINESE  WHALE  FISHERIES. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  whales  and  their  young  re- 
sort to  the  coast  of  China,  to  the  southward  of  Hailing  shan,  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  during  those  months  are  pursued  by  the  Chinese  belonging  to 
Hainan  and  the  neighboring  islands  with  considerable  success.  The  fish 
generally  seem  to  be  in  bad  condition,  and  were  covered  with  barnacles ;and 
their  object  in  resorting  to  that  part  of  the  coast  during  that  season,  is  prob- 
ably to  obtain  food  for  themselves  and  young,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
squid,  cuttle,  and  blubber  fish  which  abound,  and  perhaps  to  roll  on  the  nu- 
merous sand  banks  on  the  coast,  in  order  to  clear  their  skin  of  the  barnacles 
and  other  animals  which  torment  them.  They  are  often  seen  leaping  more 
than  their  whole  length  out  of  the  water,  and  coming  down  again  perpendic- 
ular, so  as  to  strike  hard  against  the  bottom. 

It  is  an  exciting  scene  to  see  these  boats  out,  in  fleets  of  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty, scattered  over  the  bays  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  under  full  sail, 
cruising  about  in  search  of  their  prey.  Some  steer  straight  ahead  with  the 
crew  facing  in  different  directions,  observing  the  boats  in  their  company,  and 
leaving  no  chance  of  a  spout  escaping  unnoticed.  Upon  others,  the  harpoon- 
er  may  be  seen  leaning  over  the  bow  ready  to  strike,  and  occasionally  wav- 
ing his  right  or  left  hand  to  direct  the  helmsman  after  the  fish  in  its  various 
turnings — the  strictest  silence  the  while  being  observed. 

The  boats  are  admirably  adapted  for  following  up  the  fish,  as  they  sail 
well,  make  little  noise  in  going  through  the  water,  and  may  be  turned  round 
and  round  in  half  the  time  and  space  that  a  foreign  boat  occupies.  They  are 
of  different  sizes  :  the  smallest  are  about  three  tons  ;  and  the  largest  about 
twenty-five,  carrying  two  small  boats  on  her  deck,  and  a  crew  oftwelve  men, 
of  light  draft  of  water  and  good  length.  On  the  bow  is  a  crooked  piece  of 
timber,  supported  by  a  stancheon,  which  serves  as  a  rest  for  the  harpoon, 
when  not  wanted  ;  it  enables  the  harpooner  to  stretch  well  over  the  bow,  and 
see  the  fish  as  they  pass  below  the  boat.  In  this  position  they  are  struck, for 
the  weight  of  the  harpoon  prevents  it  being  thrown  any  distance.     Abaft  the 
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mainmast  the  deck  is  rounded  so  as  to  form  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  On  its  top 
the  whale  line  is  coiled.  The  harpoon  has  only  one  barb,  and  about  fifteen 
inches  from  the  point  of  the  iron.  It  is  made  with  a  socket;  above  which,  an 
eye  is  wrought,  with  a  chord  attached  to  the  iron,  to  which  the  whale  line  is 
fastened  and  stopped  slack  along  the  wooden  shaft,  so  that  when  the  fish  is 
struck,  the  iron  and  the  line  tightens,  the  shaft  draws  out,  and  leaves  less 
chance  of  the  iron  cutting  out  or  loosing  its  hold  of  the  skin  of  the  fish. 

The  Whale  line  is  made  of  native  hemp,  and  is  about  60  or  70  fathoms 
long,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  in  circumference,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
boat.  Great  length  of  line  is  not  required  by  them,  for  there  is  shoal  water 
all  along  the  coast  for  many  miles  to  the  seaward.  One  end  of  the  line  is 
fastened  round  the  mainmast,  the  remainder  is  coiled  away  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  carried  forward  to  the  harpoon  in  the  bow,  where  it  is  made  fast, 
leaving  a  i'cw  fathoms  of  slack  line. 

The  boats  come  out  of  the  different  harbors  at  day-light,  and  spread  them- 
selves soon  all  along  the  coast  ;  as  soon  as  the  fish  is  seen  blowing,  away 
they  go  in  chase.  If  fortunate  to  get  it  fast,  the  sails  are  lowered,  the  bight 
of  the  line  got  aft,  the  rudder  unshipped,  the  boat  allowed  to'tow  stern  fore- 
most. The  rest  of  the  fleet,  seeing  the  sail  lowered,  come  up  to  assist ;  and 
as  the  fish  now  keeps  pretty  much  on  the  surface  in  its  struggle  to  get  away, 
they  soon  manage  to  fasten  eight  or  ten  harpoons  into  it,  and  in  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so,  it  is  dead  from  wounds  and  the  loss  of  blood.  They  always  strike 
the  fish  a  little  behind  the  blowhole,  on  the  top  of  the  back.  When  the  fish 
is  dead,  it  is  lashed  alongside  one  or  two  of  the  boats  to  float  it,  and  to  allow 
the  others  to  make  their  lines  fast  to  the  tail,  and  tow  it  ashore.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  boats  are  not  stove  in,  or  completely  destroyed,  from  their 
manner  of  attacking  the  fish,  i.  e.  sailing  right  over  it  and  then  striking  it  ; 
but  from  the  cool  way  in  which  the  Chinese  manage  the  whole  affair,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  personal  accidents  occur  more  seldom,  than  with  our  fisher- 
men. Their  greatest  danger  is  when  two  or  three  whales  are  struck  togeth- 
er in  the  same  place  and  swim  round  and  over  each  other,  so  as  to  foul  the 
lines.  The  boats  are  then  drawn  against  each  other,  and  over  the  fish,  and 
run  great  risk  of  being  soon  swamped  and  stove  in  pieces.  In  one  instance 
of  this  sort  that  fell  under  my  observation,  they  had  three  of  their  boats 
swamped,  but  managed  to  clear  their  lines,  and  kill  the  fish  in  a  most  dex- 
terous manner,  after  which  some  of  the  spare  boats  returned,  and  towed  the 
damaged  boats  on  shore.  They  had  no  lances  in  their  boats,  nor  in  fact  any 
other  weapon  except  the  harpoons,  which  they  refused  to  sell  at  any  price. 
All  the  boats  had  parts  of  the  whale's  flesh  salted,  which  they  used  as  provis- 
ions. They  refused  to  give  any  account  of  what  use  they  made  of  the  fish, 
and  in  general  were  not  disposed  to  be  very  civil  to  strangers,  which  might 
arise  from  jealousy,  or  a  fear  of  our  interfering  with  their  fishery.  The  fish 
are,  I  believe,  what  the  whalers  call  the  right  whale,  and  were  calculated,  by 
those  on  board,  to  yield  on  an  average,  50  barrels  of  oil  each. 

A  Cutting  Reply. — A  poor  beggar  boy  appeared  for  alms  at  the  house  of 
an  avaricious  preacher  in ,  and  received  a  dry  moaldy  crust.  The  di- 
vine inquired  of  the  boy  if  he  could  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  was  answer- 
ed in  the  negative.  "  Then,"  said  the  rector,  "  I  will  teach  you  that — '  Our 
Father' — "  "Our  Father?*'  said  the  boy:  "is  he  my  father  as  well  as 
yours?"  "Yes,  certainly."  "  Why,  then,"  replied  the  boy,  "how  couldf 
you  give  your  brother  this  hard  crust  of  bread  ?" — English  paper. 
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A  man  living  near  Aberdeen,  heard  a  thief  breaking  into  his  house  in  the 
night.  He  reached  to  a  bottle  of  soda  water  on  the  mantlepiece,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fellow's  head  was  visible,  took  deliberate  aim  and  cut  the  string.  The 
cork  hit  him  in  the  face,  and  the  thief,  thinking  it  blood,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
roared  for  mercy.     He  was  suffered  to  depart  on  promise  of  amendment. 

Magnetic  Telegraph. — This  new  invention  is  completed  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington.  The  wire,  perfectly  secured  against  the  weather  by  a  cov- 
ering of  rope  yarn  and  tar,  is  conducted  on  the  top  of  posts  about  20  feet 
high,  and  100  yards  apart. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Batteries  were  charged,  and  the  regular  trans* 
mission  of  intelligence  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  commenced,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Baltimore  Patriot.  A  large  number  ofgentlemem  were 
present  to  see  the  operations  of  this  truly  astonishing  contrivance.  Many  ad- 
mitted to  the  room  had  their  names  sent  down,  and  in  less  than  a  second  the 
apparatus  in  Baltimore  was  put  in  operation  by  the  attendant  in  Washington, 
and  before  the  lapse  of  a  half  minute  the  same  names  were  returned  plainly 
written. 

At   half-past   12  o'clock,  the  following  was  sent  to  Washington,  "Ask  a 
reporter  in  Congress  to  send  a  despatch  to  the  Baltimore  Patriot  at  2  p.  m.' 
In  about  a  minute  the  answer  came  back  thus,  "It  will  be  attended  to." 

2  o'clock,  p.  m. — The  despatch  has  arrived,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

One  o'clock. — There  has  just  been  a  motion  in  the  House  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  Oregon  question.     Rejected  :  ayes  79,  nays  86. 

Half-past  one — The  House  is  now  engaged  on  private  bills. 

Quarter  to  two. — Mr.  Atherton  is  now  speaking  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  S.  will  not  be  in  Baltimore  to-night. 

So  that  Baltimore  papers  are  thus  enabled  to  give  their  readers  informa- 
tion from  Washington,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  going  to  press.  This  is  indeed 
the  annihilation  of  space. 

Hydrophobia. — On  Monday  a  young  German,  living  in  Liberty,  whose 
name  is  Adam  Weiss,  died  of  this  horrible  disease.  About  three  weeks  ago 
he  was  bitten  on  the  nose  by  a  small  dog,  but  owing  to  the  wound  being  a 
scratch,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  Sunday  last  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
headache,  and  soon  after  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

Drs.  Fahnestock  and  Werneburg  attended  him,  but  without  having  any 
hope  of  his  recovery.  His  sufferings  were  most  horrible,  and  he  prayed  of 
the  bystanders  to  kill  him.  He  was  tied  with  ropes,  and  in  his  paroxysm  the 
salvia  was  thrown  up  to  the  ceiling.  The  parents  of  the  deceased,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  washing  in  the  same  bowl,  and  wiping  on  the  same  towel 
with  him,  are  in  a  dangerous  condition. — Pittsburg  Post. 

ICpWe  are  satisfied  if  the  unfortunate  sufferer  had  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Guide  to  Health,  he  would  have  seen  a  remedy  that  would  have  saved 
his  life. 


Killed^'  by  an  Elephant — We  learn,  says  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
that  a  man,  a  visitor,  was  killed  by  one  of  the  elephants  belonging  to  Hop- 
kin's  menagerie,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  on  the  2d  inst.  The  man  had  forfeited  the 
animal's  good  will  by  putting  a  piece  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  at  which  he  be- 
came violent,  and  by  one  blow  with  his  trunk,  laid  the  offender  of  his  taste 
dead  at  his  feet. 
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Anecdote  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith. — A  curious  circumstance  connected 
>\  ith  the  services  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  when  going  out  to  the  Brazils,  as 
commander-in-chief  on  the  South  American  station,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  here.  On  the  passage  to  Rio  Janeiro  the  Foueroyant  put  into  the 
island  of  Saint  Jago  (one  of  the  Cape  de  Verds)  for  water,  and  the  Admiral 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Governor,  at  his  excellency's  mud 
palace  on  the  hill.  This  invitation  Sir  Sydney  accepted,  and  went  according 
to  his  usual  mode,  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  marines,  an  aid- 
dp-camp,  and  several  of  his  officers.  Just  previous  to  sitting  down  to  table  a 
gentleman  of  grave  deportment,  having  the  appearance  of  an  ecclesiastic,  with 
dark  bushy  hair  on  his  head  and  spectacles  astride  his  nose,  was  introduced 
in  company  with  several  others,  who  were  stated  to  be  prosecuting  research- 
es in  botany,  &c,  and  exploring  the  sites  of  volcanic  eruptions.  The  inter- 
view with  Sir  Sidney  was  only  momentary,  the  man  of  science  took  his  seat 
at  a  distance  from  the  Admiral,  who,  after  placing  himself  at  the  board,  issued 
some  directions  in  an  under  tone  to  his  orderly.  In  a  kw  minutes,  10  the 
grtat  astonishment  and  consternation  of  the  Portuguese  Governor,  the  guard 
of  marines  entered  the  dining-room,  and  Sir  Sidney,  without  distuibing  him- 
self, ordered  two  sentries  to  be  placed  at  the  door.  He  then  went  forward  so 
as  to  get  a  view  of  the  botanist,  and,  addressing  him  in  that  polite  but  com- 
manding manner  which,  to  this  celebrated  seaman,  was  at  all  times  perfectly 
natural,  he  said:  "Monsieur  Colonel,  this  is  the  fortune  of  war,  and  we  have 
again  met.  I  was  once  your  prisoner,  you  are  now  mine:  finish  your  dinner, 
and  we  will  discuss  other  matters  afterwards."  It  was  in  fact  a  French 
officer,  who  had  held  Sir  Sydney  in  custody  in  France,  and  was  now,  under 
the  cloak  of  science,  acting  as  a  spy,  having  been  landed  from  a  schooner, 
carrying  American  colors,  that  had  been  seen  to  windward  of  the  island,  but, 
by  some  secret  communication  from  the  shore,  made  off  as  soon  as  the  scheme 
failed.  The  captive  was  removed  to  the  flag  ship  and  conveyed  to  Rio,  where 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and  condemned  to  the 
mines  of  San  Paulo  for  life.  Whether  he  was  released  or  not  subsequently, 
I  do  not  recollect,  but  1  perfectly  remember  the  story  being  current  on  the 
station,  when  I  served  out  there  under  the  gallant  admiral 

United  Service  Magazine. 


Origin  of  the  Flower  "Forget  Me  Not." — Mills,  in  his  work  on 
chivalry,  mentions  that  the  beautiful  little  flower  "Forget-me-not,"  was 
known  in  England  as  early  as  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  in  a  note  gives  the 
following  pretty  incident:  "  Two  lovers  were  loitering  along  the  margin  of  a 
lake  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  when  the  maiden  discovered  some  flowers 
growing  in  the  water  close  to  the  bank  of  an  island  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore.  She  expressed  a  desire  to  possess  them,  when  her  knight,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry,  plunged  into  the  water,  and  swimming  to  the  spot, 
cropped  the  wished-for  plant;  but  his  strength  was  unable  to  fulfil  the  object 
of  his  achievement,  and  feeling  that  he  could  not  regain  the  shore,  although 
very  near  it,  he  threw  the  flowers  on  the  bank,  and  casting  a  last  affectionate 
look  on  his  lady-love,  said,  'Forget-me-not,'  and  was  buried  in  the  water." 


Amusing. — King  Charles  the  II.  on  a  certain  time  paying  a  visit  to  Doctor 
Bushby,  the  Doctor  is  said  to  have  strutted  through  the  school  with  his  hat 
upon  his  head,  while  his  majesty  walked  complaisantly  behind  him,  with  his 
hat  under  his  arm;  but  when  he  was  taking  his  leave  at  the  door,  the  Doctor, 
with   great  humility,  thus  addressed    the  King, — "I  hope  your   majesty   wi 
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excuse  my  want  of  respect  hitherto;   but  if  my  boys  were  to  imagine  a  great- 
er man  in  the  kingdom  than  myself,  I  should  never  be  able  to  rule  them." 

Fault  on  Both  Sides. — This  is  a  most  useful  expression  to  some  men. 
Here  they  have  always  a  sure  refuge.  That,  at  worst  they  can  have  re- 
course to  when  all  argument  is  baffled.  The  best  jest  is,  that  this  saying  is 
made  use  of  most,  by  those  who  generally  lay  all  the  fault  on  one  side,  and 
that  the  wrong  side  too.  But  if  there  be  faults  on  both  sides,  yet  are  those 
faults  equal  ?  And  even  if  they  are,  what  is  that  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  ? 
But  this  levelling  of  persons  and  things,  is  an  excellent  way  to  make  people 
talk  like  children;  to  cast  a  mist  before  their  eyes,  confound  their  judgments, 
and  take  away  all  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  But  then,  there's 
prejudice  in  the  world;  ay,  but  there's  truth  too,  somewhere  or  other.  Yes, 
but  they  pretend  to  it  as  well  as  you;  and  you  may  be  prejudiced  as  well  as 
they.  Right  again;  but  for  all  that,  this  truth  is  discoverable  in  spite  of  pre- 
judice. If  men  will  but  endeavor  after  it,  they  must,  they  cannot  but  discover 
it;  though  very  often  they  won't  own  it. — Swift's  Examiner,  1711. 

An  old  minister  in  Scotland  was  appointed  by  the  presbytery  to  communi- 
cate their  decision  to  a  young  man  who  had  applied  to  be  licensed  to  preach. 
His  employment  had  been  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  and  having  been  con- 
verted, in  the  ardor  of  his  love,  he  thought  he  must  be  a  preacher.  The 
presbytery  examined  him,  and  being  decided  in  such  cases,  they  declined  his 
application;  and  the  candidate  being  called  in  to  hear  the  result,  an  old 
clergyman  said  to  him  with  great  deliberation,  "My  young  friend,  the  Lord 
requires  every  man  to  glorify  him  in  some  particular  calling;  some  in  one 
and  some  in  another,  according  to  the  talents  he  hath  committed  unto  them, 
and  the  presbytery  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  should  glorify  him  in  making 
brooms." 


Power  of  Galvanism. — A  foreign  journal  has  the  following: — "Weinhold 
cut  off  a  cat's  head,  and  when  the  arterial  pulsation  had  ceased  took  out  the 
spinal  marrow  and  placed  in  its  stead  an  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver  and  zinc; 
immediately  after  this  the  pulsation  re-commenced,  and  the  body  made  a  va- 
riety of  movements.  He  took  away  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  another 
cat,  and  filled  up  the  skull  and  vertebral  canal  with  the  same  metallic  mixture. 
Life  appeared  to  be  instantly  restored;  the  animal  lifted  up  its  head,  opened 
and  shut  its  eyes,  and,  looking  with  fixed  stare,  endeavored  to  walk  and 
whenever  it  dropped  tried  to  raise  itself  upon  its  legs.  It  continued  in  this 
state  twenty  minntes,  when  it  fell  down  and  remained  motionless.  During  all 
the  time  the  animal  was  thus  treated  the  circulation  of  the  blood  appeared  to 
go  on  regularly,  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  was  more  than  usual,  and 
the  animal  heat  was  re-established. 


Be  carelul  of  the  Ears. — The  Plymouth  Rock  states  that  a  person  of 
that  town  who  had  been  very  deaf  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  was  instant- 
ly relieved,  and  restored  to  perfect  hearing,  by  having  cotton  extracted  from 
her  ears.  She  having  applied  the  cotton  originally  to  cure  the  ear  ache,  a 
portion  of  it  had  remained  in  her  ears  for  that  length  of  time,  without  her 
knowledge.  After  the  operation  of  extracting  the  cotton,  her  hearing  be- 
come so  acute,  that  the  striking  of  a  clock  sounded  like  the  ringing  of  a 
church  bell  in  her  room. 
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Love  of  Country. — Patriotism,  or  the  love  of  country,  is  so  general  that 
even  a  desert  is  remembered  with  pleasure,  provided  it  is  our  own.  The 
Gretans  called  this  felling  by  a  name  which  indicated  a  mother's  love  for  her 
children. 

The  Ethiopian  imagines  that  God  made  his  sands  and  deserts,  while  angels 
only  were  employed  in  forming  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  Arabian  tribe  Ouadelin  conceive  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  rise  only 
for  them. 

The  Maltese,  insulated  on  a  rock,  distinguish  their  islands  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "The  Tower  of  the  World;"  and  the  Caribbees  esteem  their  country 
a  Paradise,  and  themselves  alone  entitled  to  the  names  of  men. 

The  Abbe  de  Lille  relates  of  an  Indian,  who  amid  the  splendor  of  Paris, 
beholding  a  palm  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Plautes,  bathed  it  with  tears,  and  lor 
a  moment  seemed  to  be  transplanted  to  his  own  land.  And  when  a  Europe- 
an advised  some  American  Indians  to  emigrate  to  another  district — "what 
said  they,  "shall  we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers,  Arise,  and  follow  us  to 
a  foreign  country. 

Bosman  relates  that  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  are  so  desirous 
of  being  buried  in  their  own  country,  that  if  a  man  die  at  some  distance  from 
it,  and  his  friends  are  not  able  to  take  his  entire  body  to  his  native  place, 
they  cut  off  his  head,  one  arm,  and  one  leg,  cleanse  them,  boil  them,  and 
then  carry  them  to  the  desired  spot  where  they  inter  them  with  great  solem- 
nity,— -and  the  Javenese  have  such  an  affection  for  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
that  nothing  can  induce  them,  the  agricultural  tribes  in  particular,  to  quit  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers. 

The  Norwegians,  proud  of  their  barren  summits,  inscribe  upon  their  rix 
dollars;  "Spirit,  loyalty,  volor,  and  whatever  is  honorable,  let  the  world 
learn  among  the  rocks  of  Norway."     Harifort  Sat.  Cou. 

The  Nile. — 'From  the  juncture  of  the  Taccaze  of  Astaboras  the  Nile  runs 
a  course  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundeed  miles  to  the  sea,  without  any  tributary 
stream,  "example,"  as  Humboldt  says,  "  unique  dans  l'hi  toire  hvdrograph- 
ique  du  Globe."  During  this  carree  it  is  exposed  to  the  evaporation  of  a 
burning  sun  drawn  off  into  a  thousand  canals,  absorbed  by  porous  and  thirsty 
banks,  drawn  by  every  living  thing,  from  the  crocodile  to  the  dasha,  from  the 
papyrus  to  the  palm  tree;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  pour  into  the 
sea  a  wider  stream  than  it  displays  between  the  cataracts  a  thousand  miles 
away.  The  Nile  is  all  in  all  to  the  Egyptians  :  if  it  withheld  its  waters  for 
a  week  his  country  would  become  a  desert;  it  waters  and  manures  his  fields, 
it  supplies  his  harvest,  and  then  carries  off  their  produce  to  the  sea;  he  trav- 
els on  it:  it  is  his  slave,  and  used  to  be  his  God.  Egyptian  mythology  re- 
cognized in  it  the  Creative  Principles,  and,  very  poetically,  engaged  it  in  the 
eternal  war  with  the  desert,  under  the  name  of  Typhon,  or  the  destructive 
principle.  Divine  honors  were  paid  to  this  aqueous  deity;  and  it  is  whisper- 
ed among  mythologists  that  the  heart's  blood  of  a  virgin  was  yearly  added  to 
its  stream,  not  unlikely  in  a  country  where  the  worshipped  crocodiles  and 
were  anxious  to  consult  their  feelings. — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

Tombs  in  the  Air.— Many  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the 
Northwest,  especially  the  Sioux,  bind  their  dead  up  in  buffalo  robes,  and  lash 
them  upon  high  scaffolds  in  the  air. 

"Master  John,  can  you  tell  what  the  dark  ages  were  ?"  "I  guess  they 
were  the  ages  before  spectacles  were- invented,"  was  the  answer. 
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PREDICTION  FOR  1844 

Some  editor,  of  a  turn  of  mind  decidedly  philosophical,  has  ventured  upon 
the  following  sage  predictions  : — 

This  year  will  be  famous  for  a  thousand  different  things.  From  Jauuary 
to  December  the  days  will  consist  of  twenty  four  hours  each,  and  there  will 
be  such  a  number  of  eclipses  that  many  wise  people  will  be  in  the  dark. 

Those  who  may  lose  money  will  look  sad;  and  those  who  are  in  want  of 
cash  when  they  borrow,  will  want  it  more  when  they  come  to  pay. 

Quadrupeds  this  year  will  go  upon  four  legs  pretty  generally;  and  cows 
horns  will  be  crooked. 

The  celestial  aspect  indicates  that  political  parties  will  not  agree  for  some 
time;  but  whoever  is  President  water  will  sun  down  hill,  and  ducks  will  wad- 
dle as  heretofore. 

Cabbage  this  year  will  be  rather  round  than  three  cornered,  and  beef  will 
be  decidedly  red.  Coal  will  be  as  black  as  ever;  cats  will  love  fish  and  hate 
to  wet  their  feet — and  all  on  account  of  the  late  comet  ! 

Whoever  sells  his  house  to  buy  moonshine  will  hardly-  get  his  money's 
worth.  Whoever  runs  to  catch  the  rainbow  will  get  out  of  breath  for  his 
pains.     For  all  that  Eastern  lands  may  be  had  for  the  buying. 

Locomotives  and  auctioneer's  tongues  will  run  fast.  There  will  be  a  mor- 
tal war  between  cats  and  rats,  as  well  as  between  Aldermen  and  roast 
turkies.  People  will  talk  about  the  end  of  the  world,  but  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
the  solar  system  will  not  run  against  the  dog  star  between  now  and  next 
April. 

Sea  serpents  this  year  will  be  hard  to  catch,  and  none  but  a  conjurer  will 
be  able  to  get  a  quart  into  a  pint  bottle.  Those  who  have  wooden  legs  will 
suffer  little  when  they  freeze  their  toes.  Wigs  are  expected  to  be  fashion- 
able among  the  bald;   but  blind  folks  will  have  some  difficulty  in  seeing. 

Divers  steamboats  will  blow  up  this  year,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any 
Southren  slangwhanger  will  be  able  to  set  the  Mississippi  on  fire.  Apples 
will  ripen  about  October,  sooner  or  later*  but  this  is  all  one,  provided  we 
have  cider  enough.  Foxes  will  pay  particular  attention  to  poultry;  there 
will  bo  a  very  few  old  birds  taken  with  chaff,  and  wild  geese  will  not  lay  tame 
eggs. 


From  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
BLIGHT  IN  THE  PEAR  TREE. 

The  blight  iu  the  pear  tree  is  produced  from  one  of  two  causes,  or  from 
both.  1st.  The  cultivation  of  the  tree  after  a  set  of  organs  have  been  es- 
tablished and  matured  for  the  production  of  fruit,  and  in  situations  where 
manure  cannot  be  applied,  it  may  be  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  papulum 
for  the  support  of  its  organism  and  fruit.  2d.  For  want  of  protection  to  the 
roots,  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  cease  cultivating  the  ground 
the  trees  occupy,  after  they  commence  bearing  fruit,  and  cultivate  the  tree  by 
top-dressings  of  manure  to  be  applied  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  by  covering 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  straw,  litter,  tan,  or  any  other  matter  that  will 
nrotect  the  roots,  or  rather  the  ground  in  which  they  run,  from  sudden  rise 
or  fall  of  temperature.  If  the  soil  is  destitute  of  iron,  this  mineral  should  be 
added  to  it.  I  mention  the  iron,  from  various  observations  made  where  it 
has  been  of  vast  importance  in  restoring  to  health  diseased  pear  trees,  and 
from  observing  that  pear  trees  grow  vigorously  and  live  almost  exempt  from 
disease,  upon  soils  containing  iron,  provided  the  trees  are  not  injured  by  cul- 
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tivation  after  they  have  perfected  a  sett  of  vessels  for  the  formation  of  fruit, 
or,  in  other  words,  after  they  commence  bearing  full  crops  of  fruit;  but  the 
iron  alone  is  no  preventative,  but  seems  to  form  an  important  ingredient  to 
this  tree.  In  no  case  snould  the  ground  be  disturbed  by  plowing  or  dig^in^ 
after  the  tree  commences  to  bear  fruit. 

Writers  upon  orchards  tell  us  that  certain  kinds  of  pears  are  not  worth 
cultivating  on  account  of  disease;  but  at  the  same  time  admit  that  trees  of 
these  kinds  are  still  in  existence,  and  continue  to  produce  good  fruit,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  cities;  and  in  situations,  I  strongly  suspect,  where  the  ground 
around  them  is  not  cultivated;  and  where  their  roots  are  protected  by  brick 
pavement,  or  by  something  else,  from  sudden  change  of  temperature. 

A  protective  covering  to  the  roots  is  not  only  of  advantage  to  the  pear  tree, 
but  to  most,  if  not  all  other  trees  we  cultivate  on  our  farms;  and  for  the  want 
of  it  may  be  attributed  many  of  the  diseases  they  are  subject  to.  Upon  a 
good  soil,  the  peach  tree  is  rarely  if  ever  infested  with  worms,  if  the  roots  to 
their  extremities  are  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
about  them  is  gradually  raised  and  diminished  by  the  many  sudden  changes 
of  weather  in  our  climate.  I  have  five  trees  thus  situated,  about  which  a 
worm  has  never  appeared,  although  my  orchard  has  furnished  them  in  thous- 
ands, as  also  a  nursery  I  have  kept  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their 
habits;   still  these  five  trees  remain  untouched  by  worms. 

Nature's  plan  is  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  plants,  either  by  shade  from  the 
green  foliage,  or  by  decayed  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  by  both. 
A  tree  standing  alone,  and  not  near  other  trees,  and  without  artificial  aid, 
grows  but  slowly  till  the  ground  becomes  covered  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  its  branches  extend  sufficiently  to  produce  a  shading  to  the 
ground  occupied  by  its  main  roots.  Our  forests  are  affected  by  the  timber 
being  thinned  out  and  the  under-growth  kept  down;  the  trees  become  diseas- 
ed; worms  make  inroads  upon  their  trunks  and  branches,  and  a  slow  decay 
takes  place;  while  the  woodland  next  adjoining,  left  undisturbed  by  man 
continues  in  fine  health  and  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  growth.  Now  if  nature 
produces  her  work  best  in  this  way,  (and  what  she  does,  every  man  of  atten- 
tive observation  can  see,)  we  certainly  ought  to  follow  her  example.  Then 
let  us  plough,  hoe  and  dig,  but  ever  bear  in  mind  that  our  business  is  to  aid 
nature  in  her  products,  and  that  too  much  plowing,  digging,  and  hoeing  about 
plants  is  injurious,  by  preventing  nature  from  performing  her  work,  or  by  un- 
doing what  she  has  already  made  an  effort  to  do,  and  is  in  the  continuance  of 
doing.     With  much  respect,  Lyttleton  Physick. 


sCZP' 'Father,  what  do  printers  live  on  ?" 

"Why, child  ?" 

"You  said  you  had  not  paid  him  for  two  or  three  years,  and  yet  you  have 
his  paper  every  week." 

"Take  the  child  out  of  the  room.  What  does  he  know  about  right  and 
wrong." 

A  Mammoth  Man. — It  has  been  stated  that  a  farmer  lately  died  at  Moor- 
sled,  Belgium,  of  enormous  dimensions.  He  was  seven  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  calves  of  his  legs  were  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ordinary 
man.  His  coffin  was  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  yet  he  completely 
filled  it. 


Twenty-eight  millions  of  pounds  of  genuine  coffee,  are  consumed  yearly  in 
Great  Britian. 
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Transplanting  Onions. — An  Aberdeen  paper,  published  a  few  months 
since,  says  : — "  In  the  gardens  at  Gordon  Castle,  at  present,  may  be  seen 
the  good  effects  resulting  from  the  transplanting  onions,  by  which  their 
growth  is  materially  improved.  Mr.  Saunders,  the  gardner,  had  a  bed  sown 
in  March,  and  since  transplanted,  which  presents  truly  a  gigantic  appear- 
ance. Twenty  four  of  the  onions  were  taken  up  on  Saturday  last,  and  weigh- 
ed sixteen  pouuds.  One  of  them  now  before  us,  measures  twelve  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs  ten  ounces.  The  quality  of  the 
onions  is  as  fine  as  their  size  is  remarkable." 


The  following  account  of  Putnam's  celebrated  Bear  Adventure  is  copied 
from  a  General  History  of  Connecticut,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Province,  sec- 
ond edition;   published  in  London,  1732: 

We  read  David  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  afterwards  that  Saul  trusted 
him  to  fight  Gohah.  In  Pomfret  lives  Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  who  slew  a 
she  bear  and  two  cubs  with  a  billet  of  wood.  The  bravery  of  this  action 
brought  him  into  public  notice;  and  it  seems  he  is  one  of  fortune's  favorites. 
The  story  is  as  follows  :  In  1754  a  large  she  bear  came  in  the  night  from 
her  den,  which  was  three  miles  from  Mr.  Putnam's  house,  and  took  a  sow  out 
of  a  pen  of  his.  The  sow,  by  squeeling,  awoke  Mr.  Putnam,  who  hastily 
ran  in  his  shirt  to  the  poor  creature:s  relief,  but  before  he  could  roach  the 
pen,  the  bear  had  left,  and  was  trotting  away  with  the  sow  in  her  mouth. 

Mr.  Putnam  took  up  a  billet  of  wood,  and  following  the  screamings  of  the 
sow  till  he  came  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  where  the  den  was.  Dauntless  he 
entered  the  horrid  cavern;  and  after  walking  and  crawling  upon  his  hands 
and  knees  for  fifty  yards,  he  came  to  a  roomy  cell  where  the  bear  met  him 
with  great  fury.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  fire  of  her  eyes;  but  that  was  suf- 
ficient for  our  hero,  he  accordingly  directed  his  blow,  which  at  once  proved 
fatal  to  the  bear,  and  saved  his  own  life  at  a  most  critical  moment. 

Putnam  then  discovered  and  killed  two  cubs;  and  having,  through  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  dragged  them  and  the  dead  sow,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  cave, he 
went  home  and  calmly  reported  to  his  family  what  had  happened. — The  neigh- 
bors declared  on  viewing  the  place  by  torch  light,  this  exploit  exceeded  those 
of  Sampson  and  David. 

Soon  after  the  General  Assembly  appointed  Mr.  Putnam  a  lieutentant  in 
the  army  marching  against  Canada.  His  courage  and  good  conduct  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  captain  next  year.  The  third  year  he  was  made  major, 
and  the  fourth  a  colonel.  Putnam  and  Rogers  were  the  heroes  through  the 
last  war.  Putnam  was  so  hardy  at  times  when  the  Indians  had  killed  all  his 
men  and  hemmed  him  upon  a  river,  as  to  leap  into  the  stream,  which,  in  a 
minute,  carried  him  down  a  stupendous  fall,  where  no  tree  could  pass  with- 
out being  torn  in  pieces.  The  Indians  reasonably  concluded  that  Putnam, 
their  terrible  enemy,  was  dead,  and  made  their  report  according  at  Ticonde- 
roga  : — but  soon  aftar,  a  scouting  party  found  their  mistake  in  a  bloody  ren- 
counter. Some  few  that  got  off  declared  that  Putnam  was  still  living,  and 
was  the  first  son  of  Hobbamackow,  and  therefore  immortal. 

However,  at  length,  the  Indians  took  the  terrible  warrior  prisoner,  and 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  where  he  hung  three  days  without  food  or  drink.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  kill  him  for  fear  of  offending  Hobbamackow;  but  they 
sold  him  to  the  French  for  a  great  price. 

The  name  of  Putnam  was  more  alarming  to  the  Indains  than  cannon,  and 
♦hey  never  would  fight  him  after  his  escape  from  the  falls.  He  was  after- 
wards redeemed  by  the  English. 
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Ashes  or  Lime  around  Posts  — Where  the  articles  are  plenty  and  cheap, 
it  is  good  economy  to  put  some  lime  or  ashes  around  the  posts  of  fences,  to 
prevent  rotting.  In  some  dry  soils,  posts  will  become  so  rotten  in  four  or 
five  years,  that  they  are  easily  broken  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
while  the  tops  will  last  for  fifty  years. 

It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  take  some  care  to  prevent  the  rapid  decay  of 
posts  just  at  ihe  surface  of  the  soil,  where  they  are  most  exposed  to  alternate 
moisture  and  drought.  It  is  this  frequent  wetting  and  drying  that  causes  such 
rapid  decay;  for  posts  set  in  a  wet  meadow,  will  hold  sound  at  the  bottom 
longer  than  at  the  top.  And  posts  in  a  moist  clayey  soil,  will  last  three  times 
as  Jong  as  in  a  dryish  gravel  or  sand.  Posts  kept  perfectly  wet  or  dry,  will 
last  longest. 

Worms  are  often  found  in  timber  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  they 
assist  in  weakening  the  timber.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  that  ashes  are  so 
useful  in  preserving  the  posts  when  set  in  the  ground. 

Whether  it  will  pay  cost  to  place  some  substance,  as  ashes,  lime,  charcoal 
or  cinders,  around  the  foot  of  posts  in  common  or  cheap  fences,  each  owner 
can  determine.  But  in  a  costly  garden  fence,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  much 
may  be  saved.  Any  kind  of  post  will  last  twice  as  long  in  dry  ground,  with 
ashes  about  the  bottom  of  it,  as  without  ashes.  Now  is  the  time  of  year  to 
make  the  trial. — Mass.  Ploughman. 


Singular  Disease. — The  Fall  River  Monitor  gives  the  following  distress- 
ing particulars  of  a  disease  which  has  recently  attacked  a  family  in  that  vil- 
lage:— A  family  by  the  name  of  Macomber,  recently  from  Westport,  Mass., 
living  in  the  south-westerly  part  of  this  village,  were,  a  short  time  since,  se- 
verely attacked  with  stiffness  of  the  joints  and  complete  prostration.  The 
man,  his  wife,  and  three  children  were  attacked  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other.  They  are  rational,  can  converse,  but  cannot  move.  They  can  assign 
no  probable  cause  for  their  malady.  Neither  have  the  physicians  been  able 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  the  disease.  A  council  of  dis- 
tinguished physicians,  composed  of  some  in  this  place,  and  some  from  other 
places,  among  whom  was  the  venerable  Dr.  Miller,  of  Franklin,  have  attend- 
ed this  sick  family.  A  few  days  since,  one  of  the  daughters  died.  A  post 
mortem  examination  was  had — but  nothing,  we  undersiand,  was  discovered  to 
satisfy  the  physicians  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  the  disease.  The  stomach 
and  bowels  were  healthy,  and  nothing  appeared  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
complaint.  Their  appetites  are,  for  the  most  part,  good.  The  mother  died 
on  Thursday.  The  father  still  languishes,  but  is  not  expected  to  recover. — 
Three  sons  remain  in  health.  Two  of  them  live  from  home,  and  were  not  in 
the  family  when  the  others  were  attacked.  The  other,  a  little  fellow,  about 
four  years  of  age,  who  has  been  constantly  with  the  family,  is  yet  in  health 
also. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  about  the  sickness  of  this  family. — 
We  hope  it  may  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  thoroughly  understood. 

A  Lost  Child. — We  learn  that  a  little  boy,  the  child  of  Washington 
Hunt,  near  the  Broad  Ford,  in  Smythe  county,  Va.,  aged  two  years  last  Feb- 
ruary, wandered  from  home  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  and  was  not  found  for 
five  days.  Diligent  search  was  made  by  large  numbers  of  people,  sometimes 
reaching,  we  learn,  near  200.  The  child  was  at  length  found  in  the  head  of 
a  hollow,  running  from  Walker's  Mountain,  and  one  mile  from  any  house. — 
It  had  sought  a  shelter  under  the  side  of  a  log,  where,   from  appearances,  it 
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must  have  been  the  whole  time.  It  had  abed  of  leaves — near  it  was  a  spring 
— from  the  log  to  the  spring  a  path  was  beaten,  where  it  had  gone  for  water, 
which  was  the  only  substance  this  child  could  have  had  in  all  this  time.  The 
child  knew  its  parents,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  fear,  and,  we  learn,  is  doing 
well.  How  strangely  has  this  child  been  preserved  and  kept  in  life.  But 
for  the  supply  of  water,  it  must  have  perished. —  JVylheville  Republican  of  ikt 
Sth  instant. 


Anecdote  of  a  Duck. — Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Butler,  in  her  "  Recollections 
of  China,"  describes  an  extensive  and  magnificent  aviary  belonging  to  Mr. 
Beadle,  at  Macao;  and  gives  the  following  anecdote,  illustrating  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  fine  species  of  Duck  called  the  "  Mandar  in  Duck." 

Of  this  bird  Mr.  Beadle  related  to  us  several  anecdotes  which  proved  it 
not  destitute  of  sagacity.  Upon  one  occasion,  one  of  these  three  birds  was 
for  a  few  days  removed  from  the  aviary;  his  mate  seemed  almost  inconsola- 
ble sitting  by  herself  near  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  apparently  in  sorrow  at 
the  loss  she  sustained.  Another  duck — a  gay  and  dasing  fellow — attempting 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  forlorn  one,  ducking  around  her,  and  whispering, 
doubtless,  many  flattering  things  in  her  ears:  but  the  faithful  bird  heeded  not 
the  charmer,  and  seemed  highly  to  resent  his  assiduous  attentions.  At 
length  the  absent  one  was  restored  to  the  aviary:  when  after  a  few  moments, 
the  duck  was  observed  in  close  confab  with  her  mate,  which  seemed  much 
ruffled  at  her  recital;  and  no  sooner  was  it  ended,  than  advancing  straight  to 
his  rival,  a  furious  battle  ensned,  and  ere  they  could  be  separated,  the  injur- 
ed bird  had  laid  the  aggressor  dead  at  his  feet. 

Keep  Christ's  life  and  temper  before  you  as  the  great  exemplary,  the  great 
and  powerful  instrument  of  making  you  benevolent  as  he  was.  Faith  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  unwavering  confidence  that  those  things  recorded  of 
Christ  are  true,  gives  the  life  and  example  of  Christ  the  greatest  power  over 
you  to  make  you  benevolent  like  himself. 

It  is  the  quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  brains,  that  makes  the  difference 
between  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 


The  last  plea. — A  wag  tells  a  funny  story,  albeit  slightly  tinged  with  hy- 
perbole, of  a  case  recently  brought  before  the  recorder.  A  fellow  was  charg- 
ed with  stealing  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  dry  goods  store,  when  his  lawyer  put 
in,  as  a  plea,  that  his  client  did  not  see  it. 

"  Not  see  it  ?"  said  the  recorder. 

"  He  did  not  see  it,  sir,"  responded  the  lawyer. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  queried  the  recorder. 

"  Why,  I  mean,  sir,  that  the  individual  charged  with  stealing  that  cloth 
did  not  see  it,  sir — he  could  not  see  it,  sir — it's  an  invisible  green  !  " 

Good  thoughts,  like  good  company,  will  never  stay  where  they  are  not 
civily  entertained,  while  bad  thoughts,  like  ill  natured  guests,  press  for  ad- 
mission, or  like  nightly  robbers,  lurk  secretly  about,  waiting  for  an  unguard- 
ed moment  to  creep  in  and  destroy. 

Mosquetoes. — Parley's  Magazine  contains  the  following:  "To  get  rid 
of  these  tormentors,  take  a  few  hot  coals  on  a  shovel  or  chafing  dish,  and 
burn  upon  them  some  brown  sugar  in  your  bed  rooms  and  parlors,  and  you 
effectually  banish  or  destroy  every  mosqueto  for  the  night." 
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Poisoned  by  the  Leaf  of  the  Pie  Plant. — The  whole  family  of  Mr.  Ha- 
vens, of  Bedford,  were  poisoned  a  few  days  since,  in  consequence  of  eating 
Rhubarb  leaves,  boiled  as  greens;  and  it  is  feared  that  two  of  the  children 
will  not  recover.  The  leaf  of  this  plant,  of  which  the  stalk  is  used  for  pies 
without  danger,  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

Cellars. — See  that  your  cellar  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed. 
Let  every  thing  of  a  vegetable  description  likely  to  rot  and  generate  un- 
wholesome gases,  or  disagreeable  influences,  be  at  once  removed.  Old 
vegetables  in  a  state  of  putresence,  as  well  as  old  brine  and  casks  impreg- 
nated with  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  are  deleterious  to  health  and  should 
be  at  once  cleared  out.  The  bottom  of  the  cellar  should  be  carefully  scrap- 
ed, and  its  surface  covered  with  fresh  lime  in  order  to  avoid  the  generation 
of  bad  gases,  as  well  as  to  prevent  those  disagreeable  odors  consequent  up- 
on confinement. 


Another  Mammoth  Cave. — A  mammoth  cave  has  been  discovered  in  Tal- 
ladega county  Alabama.  It  is  situated  four  miles  East  of  Reymulga  ferry, 
on  the  Coosa,  and  thirty-five  miles  above  the  turnpike.  A  number  of  human 
bones  have  been  found  in  it.  A  slight  sound  of  the  voice  is  said  to  reverber- 
ate  like  thunder.     The  cave  is  filled  with  bats. 


Reformed  Crows. — A  late  Illinois  paper  furnishes  the  following  piece  of  drollery. 
We  would  like  to  catch  an  old  crow  so  drunk  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
about,  yet  it  would  seem  that  such  have  been: — "Colonel  B.  has  one  of  tne  best 
farms  on  the  Illinois  river.  About  one  hundred  acres  of  it  are  now  covered  with 
waving  corn.  When  it  came  up  in  the  spring,  the  crows  seemed  determined  on  its 
entire  destruction.  When  one  was  killed,  it  seemed  as  though  a  dozen  came  to  its 
luneral ;  and  though  the  sharp  crack  of  the  nfle  often  drove  them  away,  they  always 
returned  with  its  echo.  The  Colonel  at  length  became  weary  of  throwing  grass, 
and  resolved  on  trying  the  virtue  of  stones.  He  sent  to  the  druggist  for  a  gallon  of 
alcohol,  in  which  he  soaked  a  few  quarts  of  corn,  and  scattered  it  over  his  field. 

The  blacklegs  came  and  partook  with  their  usual  relish,  and  as  usual,  they  were 
pretty  well  corned — and  such  a  cooing  and  cackling — such  strutting  and  swaggering! 
When  the  boys  attempted  to  catch  them,  they  were  not  a  little  amused  at  their  stag- 
gering gait,  and  their  zigzag  way  through  the  air.  At  length  they  gained  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  and  there  being  joined  by  a  new  recruit,  which  happened  to  be  sober, 
they  united  at  the  top  of  their  voices  in  caw-caw-cawing  and  haw-hawing,  and 
shouting  either  praises  or  curses  of  alcohol— it  was  difficult  to  tell  which,  as  they 
rattled  away  without  rhyme  or  reason.  But  the  Colonel  saved  his  corn.  As  soon 
as  they  became  sober,  they  set  their  faces  steadfastly  against  alcohol.  Not  another 
kernel  would  they  touch  in  the  field." 


T)R.  SPEAR  may  l>e  seen  in  Portland,  Me.  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  10th, 
11th,  12ih.  Adonis  can  be  appointed  and  supplied  with  a  full  assortment  of  the  medicines  at  that 
time.     For  particulars  and  place  apply  at  Mr  Colesworthy'a  Bookstore^ 
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MARGAPvET  COMPTON. 

BY    MRS.    LAMBERT. 

In  my  early  days  it  was  my  lot  to  pass  a  great  portion  of  my  time  in  a 
pleasant  and  quiet  village,  to  which  I  shall  give  the  name  of  Briarton.  The 
recollection  of  this  place  is  still  dear  to  me.  Its  varied  and  beautiful  scenery 
dwells  on  my  mind  with  the  most  vivid  exactness,  and  in  hours  of  loneliness 
— when  pensive  reflection  carries  me  back  to  the  past — many  a  distinctive 
point  of  peculiar  interest  or  beauty  rises  on  my  mental  vision  in  all  its  former 
brightness. 

The  main  street  of  a  village  ran  along  the  brow  of  a  hill;  and  in  the  most 
thickly  settled  part  was  a  church  of  the  denomination  of  Congregationalists; 
a  plain,  unpretended  edifice,  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees.  A  neat  white 
house,  inhabited  by  the  officiating  minister,  rose  on  a  green  knoll  opposite 
to  the  holy  edifice.  Further  on  appeared  the  academy;  also  a  white  build- 
ing, distinguishable  by  its  long  row  of  narrow  windows,  the  steep  flight  of 
wooden  steps  which  led  to  the  main  entrance,  and  its  roof,  surmounted  by  a 
small  cupola  containing  the  warning  bell,  at  summons  of  which,  the  loitering 
aspirant  for  academic  honors  turned  with  quickened  step  toward  the  temple 
ot  learning. 

A  ledge  ot  grey  rocks  appeared  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  from  the  acad- 
emy; broken  into  chasms  and  channelled  by  storms,  they  offered  in  several 
places  an  irregular  descent  into  the  valley  beneath.  Along  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  rolled  a  brawling  stream,  which,  after  several  abrupt  windings  among 
huge  masses  of  stone  that  precipitated  from  the  brow  of  the  ledge,  had  in 
some  places  nearly  choked  up  the  bed  of  the  stream,  gradually  overcame 
every  obstacle,  and  expanded  into  a  glassy  river  was  crowned  at  an  advanta- 
geous point  by  a  mill.  A  noble  beach  tree  grew  at  the  summit  of  the  ledge, 
over  which  it  flung  its  glittering  branches  in  rich  profusion.  Stretched  on 
the  grass,  beneath  the  cool  shade,  it  was  here  the  beautiful  student,  more 
contemplative  than  his  fellows,  was  wont  to  spend  those  hours  allotted  to  re- 
creation, in  the  indulgence  of  wild  fancies  or  poetic  fervor  more  congenial  to 
his  taste. 

At  an  angle  where  two  roads  meet,  stands  the  blacksmith  shop;  an  ob- 
ject by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  in  a  country  village.  It  is  pleasing  to 
watch  the  active  industry  of  the  persevering  workman — the  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  pursues  his  daily  toil — to  hear  the  frequent  laugh,  the  snatch  of 
song — to  mark  the  roar  of  the  well  plied  bellows,  and  the  ruddy  forked  flame 
starting  from  the  ignited  mass  below. 

Then  the  group  assembled  at  the  close  of  the  day  around  the  door  of  the 
sniithy;   noisy  and  disputatious — politicians  all;  each  man  shouting   from  the 
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top  of  his  lungs,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  make  himself  heard,  quite  regardless  of 
the  claims  of  his  neighbor  to  a  similar  indulgence;  while  the  humble  appren- 
tice, with  begrimed  features,  his  shaggy  uncombed  locks  partly  covered  by 
a  paper  cap,  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  leaving  a  pair  of 
stout  brawny  arms  exposed  to  view,  bends  over  the  uplifted  hoof  of  some 
poor,  hardly-worked  and  half  broken  down  plough-horse,  replacing  the  drop- 
ped shoe  on  the  nearly  worn-out  foot. 

Following  a  retired  road  or  rather  pathway  which  leads  from  the  village 
main  street,  we  are  conducted,  after  many  windings,  among  small,  low  hills, 
and  irregular  and  shrub-covered  ground,  into  a  sweet,  shady  glen.  This  is 
a  lovely  spot,  and  looks  the  very  abode  of  peace.  A  lowly  cottage  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  green  knoll,  and  nearly  hidden  among  old  trees  which  extend 
their  branches  protectingly  over  its  moss-covered  roof,  affords  a  comforta- 
ble home  for  two  maiden  sisters.  Their  name  is  Compton.  They  have  lived 
in  this  secluded  spot  many  a  year,  for  the  humble  dwelling  was  the  old  family 
homestead.  In  it  they  were  born,  and  in  it  they  will,  in  all  probability,  re- 
sign their  breath.  It  is  long,  very  long  since  they  were  left  in  lonely  orphan- 
age. Their  moderate  patrimonial  inheritance  has  sufficed  for  their  unambi- 
tious desires;  and  of  late  years  their  days  have  glided  on  quietly  in  this  ever- 
changing  world. 

Not  but  what  they  have  had  their  sorrows — for  who  is  without  his  share? 
yet  the  patience  with  which  they  bore  their  trials — the  meekness  with  which 
they  sustained  the  afflictions  which  befel  them,  was  a  subject  of  wonder  to 
many,  and  rendered  them  objects  of  veneration  to  all. 

The  elder  of  the  two  was  handsome,  it  is  said,  in  her  youth;  neither  was 
the  youngest  without  her  share  of  beauty;  yet  at  the  time  I  saw  Ihem  I  could 
not  have  supposed  either  had  possessed  the  smallest  claim  to  personal  attrac- 
tions: withered  and  decrepid,  the  elder  sister  was  bent  almost  double  from  the 
combined  effects  of  age  and  rheumatism;  while  the  younger,  tall,  meagre  and 
skinny,  in  despite  of  good  nature,  and  the  reverence  which  I  felt  for  her  truly 
estimable  character,  strongly  suggested  the  idea  of  an  ambulating  mummy. 

Their  dwelling  was  a  pattern  of  neatness;  their  little  parlor  a  picture  of 
comfort,  particularly  on  a  cold  winter  evening;  then  how  cheerful  was  the 
blaze  of  their  well  replenished  wood-fire,  how  pleasantly  sang  the  tea-kettle 
placed  close  to  the  glowing  embers — how  comfortable  did  the  large,  grey, 
brindled  puss  fold  herself  up  in  one  corner  of  the  hearth,  disturbed  from  time 
to  time,  as  was  indicated  by  the  quick  movement  of  her  ears  when  she  would 
lazily  open  her  eyes,  and  perceiving  no  immediate  call  upon  her  attention, 
gently  drop  her  head  upon  her  furry  breast,  aud  again  resign  herself  to 
a  luxurious  doze. 

Then  too  a  neighbor  would  occasionally  drop  in;  the  village  doctor,  per- 
haps, brimful  of  news;  or  it  might  be  the  minister  himself,  for  the  Misses 
Compton  were  zealous  supporters  of  the  church,  and  distinguished  for  the 
regularity  of  their  attendance  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous, 
though  necessary  contributions  on  occasion  of  fairs,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  recurrence  of  that  highly  interesting  annual  fete,  commonly  designa- 
ted "  The  Spinning  Bee  :  "  when  certainly  no  yarn  excelled  in  softness,  no 
turkey  in  plumpness,  no  butter  in  flavor  or  consistency,  that  which  found  its 
way  to  the  parsonage  from  the  hands  of  the  kind  spinsters. 

The  primitive  simplicity  of  their  mode  of  conveyance  when  they  attended 
the  village  church,  was  calculated  to  carry  back  the  imagination  to  those 
early  times  when  luxury  was  little  known  and  economy  preferred  to  ostenta- 
tious display.     Mounted  on  the  back  of  an  ancient  sorrel  nag   grown  grey  in 
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the  service,  yet  still  distinguished  by  the  mame  of"  the  colt,"  they  took  their 
hebdomadel  way  to  the  house  of  prayer;  the  younger  sister  guiding  the  ani- 
mal, while  the  elder  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  her,  ensured  the  safety  of  her 
own  position  by  embracing  with  one  arm  the  waist  of  her  companion.  I  had 
observed  on  these  occasions,  a  young  man  of  pleasing  appearance,  and  as  I 
judged  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  generally  took  his  station  at  or  near 
the  church  door,  as  if  expecting  the  arrival  of  some  person  or  persons  in 
whom  he  was  interested.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Misses  Compton  he  would 
step  forward  with  alacrity,  help  them  from  the  horse,  which  he  would  care- 
fully lead  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  shed,  and  that  done,  return  to 
the  church  and  seat  himself  in  the  same  pew  with  the  aged  sisters. 

Then  when  the  evening  service  was  over,  it  was  his  care  to  see  them 
safely  re-seated  on  the  back  of  the  colt  :  after  which,  by  raking  a  short  cut 
across  lots,  he  would  arrive  at  their  home  in  time  to  repeat  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  them  at  the  church  door. 

Sometimes  he  would  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  the  small  vegetable  garden; 
or  patiently  waiting  at  the  smithy  of  Jonas  Weed,  while  the  sorrel  colt  was 
getting  shod.  Again,  he  might  be  noticed  conveying  home  to  the  cottage  a 
sack  full  of  meal,  the  grinding  of  which  he  had  been  superintending  at  the 
neighboring  mill. 

Yet  there  were  intervals  during;  which  hre  would  be  invisible  for  months  to- 
gether;  when  some  kind  neighbor,  by  an  extraordinary  effort  of  gallantry, 
would  assist  the  Misses  Compton  in  alighting  at  the  church  door,  some  idle 
villager  be  induced  by  much  persuasion,  and  the  promise  of  a  good  meal  at 
the  end  of  the  job,  to  dig  about  three  feet  of  garden  ground,  and  unblushingly 
demand  the  reward  of  a  full  day's  labor;  while  ancient  Betty,  the  superan- 
nuated servant  of  all  work,  was  content  to  lead  the  "  colt  "  to  the  smithy. 

It  was  evident  that  the  periodical  returns  of  the  youth  brought  additional 
cheerfulness  to  the  inmates  of  the  cottage.  I  chanced  to  be  there  one  eve- 
ning when  he  arrived  rather  unexpectedly;  and  I  witnessed  the  joy  with 
which  he  was  received,  by  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  especially,  whom  he 
called  "  aunt." 

A  mystery  seemed  to  exist  somewhere.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it 
was  fully  explained.  The  aged  clergyman  of  the  parish  one  day  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  the  Misses  Compton. 

They  were  the  only  offspring  of  plain  and  respectable  parents.  Their  fath- 
er had  conducted  his  affairs  with  so  much  industry  and  advantage,  that, at  his 
decease,  which  happened  while  they  were  still  very  yonng,  he  was  enabled 
to  leave  a  small,  unincumbered  property,  quite  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
his  widow  and  daughters. 

When  Margret,  the  eldest  girl,  had  arrived  at  womanhood,  she  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  son  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  with  whose  family  they  had  al- 
ways lived  on  terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy.  The  projected  connection 
was  highly  agreeable  to  all  parties,  and  the  match  was  looked  forward  to 
with  universal  complacency. 

Unfortunately  not  long  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  wedding,  old  Wil- 
son, the  father  of  Margaret's  lover,  fell  ill  and  died.  An  unavoidable  delay 
followed,  arising  from  the  settlement  of  the  estate  and  other  family  concerns, 
and  it  was  on  all  sides  judged  best  that  the  marriage  should  be  put  off  for 
some  weeks,  at  least. 

Old  Mr.  Wilson  had  left  by  his  will,  all  his  property  to  his  son  Everard, 
(who  was  his  only  child)  with  the  exception  of  the  dwelling  house  and  a  few 
acres  of  ground  which  immediately  surrounded  it,  and  which,  together  with  a 
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very  trifling  stipend,  to  be  paid  half  yearly,  was  secured  to  the  widow  for  her 
support  during  the  term  of  her  life. 

\\  hen  at  length  all  things  were  satisfactorily  arranged,  Everard  suddenly 
announced  his  intention  of  selling  his  portion  of  the  property,  and  with  the 
proceeds  to  establish  himself  as  a  merchant  in  a  thriving  town  not  many 
miles  distant  from  Briarton.  His  mother  remonstrated — his  friends  dissuad- 
ed in  vain.     He  gave  as  his  reasons  that  "  he  was  tired  of  farming,  and  wish- 
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ed  to  do  something  better.  His  father  and  grandfather  and  great  grandfath- 
er," he  said,  "  had  lived  on  in  the  same  old  place,  grubbing  in  the  soil,  and 
gaining,  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  little,  it  was  true,  but  by  no  means  enough 
to  repay  them  for  the  hard  labor  they  were  obliged  to  exercise  continually; 
nor  by  any  mea^s  equal  to  what  he  proposed  to  realize  in  his  new  under- 
taking. Then  what  pleasure,"  he  added,  •■  it  would  afford  him  to  bring  Mar- 
garet to  a  home  in  town;  where  the  dull,  fatiguing  routine  of  country-life 
was  unknown;  and  where,  if  he  was  successful  in  business  as  he  was  sure  to 
be,  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  pass  her  time  in  ease  and  comfort." 

Neither  Margaret  nor  his  mother  were  convinced  by  his  arguments  :  the 
former  declared  herself  perfectly  content  with  her  present  mode  of  living; 
she  "did  not  find  it  dull:  neither  had  it  ever  been  fatiguing."  The  latter 
bid  him  beware  of  acting  rashly  :  "it  was  true  that  their  family  had  not 
grown  rich  by  their  farming,  but  then  they  had  secured  a  competence,  and 
always  enjoyed  what  might  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  earthly  blessings — 
health.  How  many  hundreds  and  hundreds,"  she  said,  "would  rejoice  in 
possessing  a  home  like  that  which  he  was  about  to  exchange  for  a  very  un- 
certain experiment." 

All  that  could  be  said,  however,  only  tended  apparently  to  strengthen  him 
in  his  determination.  He  informed  his  mother  that  he  knew  a  young  man 
lately  established  in  business  who  was  doing  exceedingly  well,  and  who  had 
solicited  him  to  join  him,  from  a  conviction  that  if  he  did  so  they  wrould  do 
more  business  than  all  the  other  storekeepers  put  together.  From  such  con- 
clusive reasoning  he  allowed  no  appeal  :  accordingly  he  sold  his  property, 
with  the  exception  of  the  reservation  of  his  mother's  favor,  and  set  off  for  the 

small  sea-port  town  of  D ,  there  to  figure  if  possible  in  the  character  of 

a  large  country  dealer,  or  as  he  chose  to  term  himself,  "  a  merchant." 

That  he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  business  in  which  he  had  embarked 
was  undeniable;  but  he  soon  found  friends  ready  to  instruct  him  in  the  mys- 
tery of  purchasing  and  disposing  of  his  goods  also;  and  who  condescended 
occasionally  to  accept  of  a  trifling  accommodation  from  him,  "  not  that  they 
were  at  all  distressed,"  merely  a  temporary  embarrassment,  arising  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  times  as  they  had  been;  although  now  they  were  becoming 
uncommonly  good;  every  body  was  making  money  fast,  and  it  was  predicted 
that  Everard  would  make  it  faster  than  anybody,  because  he  began  with  a 
clear  capital,  and  was  unincumbered  by  debt  !  All  this  sounded  very  well; 
and  for  a  time  his  prospects  looked  tolerably  fair.  Every  Saturday  evening 
brought  Everard  to  the  door  ot  the  fprm-house,  and  the  presence  of  his 
mother;  and  the  whole  of  Sunday  was  spent  with  her  and  his  Margaret.  The 
accounts  he  gave  of  his  business  was  flattering;  he  boasted  of  the  number 
and  worth  of  his  friends;  and  his  mother's  eyes  swam  in  tears  of  delight  as 
she  contemplated  her  son  now  greatly  improved  in  exterior,  and  getting  on  so 
well  in  the  world;  she  blamed  herself  severely  in  her  conversation  with 
Margaret  for  ever  having  doubted  the  good  judgment  and  ability  of  Ever- 
ard. 

To  be  Continued. 
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GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

While  the  attention  of  the  farmer  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  the 
formation  of  a  good  vegetable  garden,  our  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  garden  generally,  as  the  cultivation  of  some  three  or  four 
plants,  which  are  very  excellent,  but  which  are  missing  in  the  farmer's 
garden.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Rhubarb,  or  pie-plant.  This  no  man  should 
be  without,  as  it  is  easily  cultivated,  comes  into  use  when  fruits  or  other  veg- 
etables are  scarce,  and  its  acid,  when  cooked,  is  most  grateful  and  healthy. 
A  few  shoots  cut  from  the  roots,  and  planted  in  rich  ground,  some  four  feet 
apart,  will  in  a  short  time,  furnish  stems  (the  part  used,)  for  a  family.  To 
use  it,  take  the  stem  of  the  leaf,  strip  it,  cut  it  in  thin  slices  transversely,  and 
bake  it  in  paste  as  you  would  apples.  It  requires  more  sugar  than  the  apple, 
but  in  flavor  is  far  superior. 

Another  plant  too  much  neglected  is  the  Lima  Bean.  This  bean  is  rather 
tender  for  our  climate,  and  if  planted  too  early,  sometimes  rots  in  the  ground 
or  is  killed  by  the  frost.  The  ground  on  which  these  beans  are  planted, 
should  be  made  rich  and  deep  with  fine  mould,  and  the  poles  should  be  placed 
at  the  time  of  planting.  They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
warm  enough  to  secure  germination,  which,  with  us,  is  usually  about  the 
middle  or  last  of  May.  The  vines  usually  grow  until  arrested  by  frost,  con- 
sequently all  the  beans  will  not  be  matured.  The  Lima  bean  is  far  the  best 
of  the  beans  used  as  food,  and  is  equally  good,  used  green  or  dry.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  succatash,  or  green  corn  and  beans,  for  the  winter's  use, 
will  raise  them,  and  when  wanted,  soak  in  soft  water  over  night;  then  put 
into  the  water  for  boiling,  cold,  and  boiled  till  tender,  with  the  prepared 
corn,  and  a  piece  of  salted  pork; 

The  Horse  Radish  is  a  plant  richly  deserving  a  place  in  the  farmer's  garden, 
though  too  often,  through  carelessness,  it  is  allowed,  when  once  introduced, 
to  spread  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  in  some  instances  to  become  a  nuisance. 
There  is  no  need  of  this,  as  the  radish  is  as  easily  confined  to  its  proper  allot- 
ment in  the  garden,  as  the  potato  or  artichoke.  It  is  propagated  by  sects  or 
by  taking  the  crown  of  the  plant,  with  a  few  inches  of  root,  and  burying  it  in 
deep  rich  soil  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  If  the  set  is  split  in  two 
or  three  parts,  retaining  a  part  of  the  crown  on  each,  the  plant  may  be  in- 
creased more  rapidly.  Before  planted,  the  ground  should  be  dug  and  ma- 
nured to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or  two  feet.  The  plants  may  be  set  in  the 
Spring  or  Fall;  but  perhaps  as  good  away  as  any,  is  to  put  out  the  sets  at 
the  time  of  gathering  the  roots,  and  if  desirable,  in  the  same  places.  The 
leaves  make  one  of  the  earliest  aud  best  of  greens,  and  the  roots,  grated  and 
bottled  with  good  vinegar,  make  it  good,  when  used  in  moderation,  with 
either  boiled  or  baked  meats. 

The  Tomato,  though  now  much  more  common  than  formerly,  is  still  not 
to  be  found  in  many  farmer's  gardens,  where  it  would  be  certainly,  if  the 
mandates  of  imperious  fashion  are  in  any  degree  to  be  heeded.  The  tomato, 
though  found  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  southern  latitudes,  can,  with  a  lit- 
tle attention,  be  grown  in  most  of  our  gardens,  and  furnish  for  months  a 
wholesome  and  to  many  a  most  agreeable  article  of  food.  Few  like  the  to- 
mato, at  first,  but  the  taste  soon  becomes  not  only  reconciled  to  it,  but  is 
much  pleased  with  it.  A  rich,  stiff  loam  is  best  soil  for  the  tomato.  A  good 
way  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  hot  bed  in  April,  and  transplant  when  danger 
from  frost  is  passed.  The  plants  should  be  four  feet  apart  in  rich  good 
ground,  and  the  vines  should  be  supported  by   a  frame  work   of  some   kind, 
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or  brush,  as  the  fruit  will  be  better  than  if  left  on  the  ground.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  tomato,  but  the  large  red  for  the  table  or  preserving, 
and  the  cherry  tomato,  for  pickling,  are  perhaps  the  best.  They  are  used  in 
various  ways;  eaten  in  vinegar  as  cucumbers,  made  into  soups,  into  toasts, 
baked  into  pie,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  use  in  tomato  sauce,  which  is  highly 
esteemed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  farmers  might  at  a  little  expense,  great- 
ly enlarge  their  list  of  valuable  gardens  esculent;  and  in  so  doing  materially 
decrease  our  their  annual  expenses,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  adding 
to  their  comfort. — Cultivator. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CUCUMBER. 
I  will  state  a  fact  relative  to  the  planting  of  cucumbers,  which  came  under 
my  observation,  and  which  is  worthy  of  being  known.  I  shall  at  least  give  a 
further  trial  myself  of  its  reality,  though  I  cannot  conceive  there  is  a  doubt 
remaining  on  the  subject.  Last  Spring  a  friend  of  mine  and  myself  were 
planting  cucumbers  at  the  same  time,  I  was  planting  mine,  as  is  usual  in 
gardens,  by  mixing  a  small  portion  of  stable  manure  with  the  earth,  and 
raising  the  hill  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Observing, 
it,  he  jocosely  remarked,  "  Let  me  show  you  how  to  raise  cucumbers."  Nev- 
er having  much  luck  in  raising  them,  I  cheerfully  agreed  with  his  proposi- 
tion. He  commenced  by  making  holes  in  the  earth,  at  the  distance  intented 
for  the  hills,  that  would  hold  about  a  peck — he  then  filled  them  with  dry 
leached  ashes,  covering  the  ashes  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  earth.  The 
seeds  were  then  planted  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  was 
willing  to  see  the  experiment  tried,  but  had  no  expectation  of  anything  but  a 
loss  of  seed,  labor  and  soil.  But  imagine  rny  astonishment,  (notwithstand- 
ing a  drier  season  never  was  known,  and  almost  a  universal  failure  of  all 
garden  vegetables)  when  I  beheld  the  vines  renfarkably  thrifty,  and  as  fine  a 
crop  of  cucumbers  as  one  need  wish  to  raise;  and  they  continued  to  bear  for 
a  very  long  time — unusually  so,  in  fact.  I  will  not  philosophise  or  moralize 
on  this  subject,  but  say  to  all,  try  it,  and  instead  of  throwing  your  ashes  in  a 
useless  heap  or  stuble  over  near  your  door,  put  them  to  their  proper  use,  and 
reap  your  rich  reward. —  Ohio  Farmer. 


A  Chinese  Love  Story. — "  Chinese  stores  are  full  of  examples  of  love 
that  knows  no  limits.  ■  There  is  only  one  in  heaven,'  said  a  forlorn  maiden, 
when  her  parents  upbraided  her  for  spending  her  days  in  sorrowful  libations 
of  salt  tears  at  the  tomb  of  her  lover,  '  and  he  was  that  heaven  to  me!'  The 
deep  well  and  flowing  stream  had  often  borne  a  melancholy  witness  to  the  in- 
dissoluble nature  of  female  affection.  But  the  consecrated  stories  of  Chinese 
antiquity  will  not,  perhaps,  furnish  a  more  pleasing  specimen  of  this  sort  of 
constancy  than  the  following: — '  In  one  of  the  Dutch  settlements  among  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelogo,  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the  community 
lost  a  much  loved  wife,  which  rendered  home  so  melancholy  to  him,  that  he 
forsook  it,  and  endeavored  to  pass  away  the  heavy  hours  of  mourning  among 
the  solaces  of  kind  friends.  Among  his  acquaintances  was  the  alderman  of 
the  Chinese  word, or  kampong,  who,  with  the  true  urbanity  of  his  native  coun- 
try, invited  the  disconsolate  husband  to  spend  the  evenings  at  his  house  in 
some  of  the  social  games  for  which  China  is  so  distinguised.  The  host,  be- 
ing childless,  had  adopted  his  niece,  and  had  brought  her  up  with  all  the  ten- 
derness and  hopes  of  a  fond  parent;  the  visitor  often  saw  the  young  lady  on 
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these  occasions,  and  felt  it  no  more  than  a  matter  of  good  breeding  toward 
the  foster-father  to  notice  the  object  of  his  esteem.  Words  of  civility  were 
soon  exchanged  into  terms  of  love,  and  an  accidental  acquaintance  ripened 
into  a  well-founded  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  uncle  found  what  had  taken 
place,  he  forbade  the  continuance  of  these  visits,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  if  his 
neice  and  foster-child  should  marry  a  foreigner,  his  name  would  be  put  out, 
and  his  posterity  cut  off,  or  be  merged  in  an  alien  stock.  Difficulties,  how- 
ever, are  often  but  the  mere  incentives  to  action;  and  so  the  lover  forthwith 
seut  a  message  by  one  of  the  young  lady's  female  friends,  in  which  he  ad- 
vised her  to  make  her  escape  from  her  uncle's  roof.  She  replied,  that  for 
the  sake  of  him  she  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice, but  she  dreaded  a  curse 
which  her  offended  relatives  might  invoke  upon  her,  and  therefore  she  could 
not  come.  Here  an  effectual  bar  was  placed  in  the  way  of  their  union,  and  the 
uncle  seemed  to  have  gained  his  point  without  the  possibility  of  miscarriage. 
But,  alas  for  all  his  designs!  Missy  would  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water; 
and  in  this  resolution  she  persisted  till  her  friends  saw  only  this  alternative — a 
marriage  with  the  foreigner  or  the  grave;  and  as  the  least  of  the  two  evils,  were 
compelled  to  choose  the  former.  There  was  only  one  stipulation  insisted  on  and 
gained  by  the  uncle,  which  was  that  during  the  life  of  himself  or  the  aunt,  the 
neice  should  not  quit  her  foster-home.  In  compliance  with  this  condition,  the 
husband  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  Chinese  dwelling;  and  here 
it  was  the  writer  of  these  remarks  had  first  the  pleasure  of  an  interview.  In 
one  of  his  rides  he  kindly  told  me  this  liitle  story  of  his  courtship.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  it,  I  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  companion  he  found 
her;  for,  thought  I,  the  ladies  who  are  bred  and  brought  up  in  such  seques- 
tered spots,  where  they  have  nothing  to  think  of  save  the  adornment  of  their 
own  persons,  or  the  little  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  can  never  indulge  a 
thought  about  anything  beyond  their  own  gratification;  so  I  asked  him  if  she 
took  any  interest  in  his  enterprises.  He  answered,  '  Yes,  the  greatest;  there 
is  nothing  that  can  give  me  either  pleasure  or  pain  which  escapes  her  anxi- 
ety." 


NORA  NEILL. 

A    NEW    WAY    TO    GET    A    WIFE. 

From  my  lodging  at  the  Carlton  House,  New  York,  I  had  wandered  one 
bright  moonlight  night,  over  half  the  city  from  Bleeker  street  to  the  Battery, 
and  now  stood  under  a  gas  light  in  Broadway,  opposite  the  Park,  watching 
the  passers-by,  as  they  came  from  the  theatre  on  the  other  side,  with 
the  advantage,  from  the  brilliant  glow  of  the  light  of  not  being  seen  myself. 
There  is  something  very  interesting  in  a  city  by  moonlight;  this  was  a  glori- 
ously clear  and  beautiful  night,  and  in  the  long  deserted  and  shadowy  streets, 
that  so  lately  teemed  with  busy  beings,  now  wrapped  about  by  the  silent 
mantle  of  night,  lay  a  pregnant  monde.  I  had  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  con- 
templative mood,  the  thoroughfare  was  again  all  in  silence,  the  crowd  had 
passed  hurrying  on,  warmly  dressed  in  their  furs,  when  a  hand  was  gently 
laid  upon  my  arm.  Turning,  I  beheld  a  female  figure,  slight  in  form,  and 
very  beautiful,  yet  pale  and  emaciated  in  feature.  A  hasty  word  was  rising 
on  my  lips,  as  I  essayed  to  repulse  the  intrusion,  thinking  the  being  one  of 
those  fallen  angels  who  infect  every  large  city;  and  more  particularly  this, 
where  may  be  found  as  very  neighbors,  vice  ana"  virtue,  riches  and  poverty, 
misery  and  happiness.  A  second  glance  convinced  me  of  the  injustice  of  my 
suspicion,  as  the  poor  creature  sunk  at  my  feet  imploring  charity  !    Raising 
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the  thinly  clad  child,  for  she  was  but  a  child  in  years,  from  the  ground,  in  a 
lew  words  I  heard  a  story  of  misery  and  suffering  that  opened  every  channel 
to  my  heart.  Yet  determined  to  learn  the  truth,  I  threw  the  warm  and  ample 
folds  of  my  cloak  around  her,  and  supporting  her  weak  and  emaciated  form, 
hurried  by  her  direction  towards  her  home.  We  passed  down  Chatham, 
through  dark  lanes  and  alleys,  into  the  section  of  the  city  known  as  the  Five 
Poiuls  and  presently  descended  into  a  cold,  damp  cellar,  the  ground  being 
scarcely  covered  by  rotten  and  broken  boards.  In  the  least  exposed  corner 
of  this  desolate  place,  was  a  large  box,  in  which  lay  a  couple  of  children  on 
straw,  scantily  covered  with  old  carpets — the  one  sleeping  innocently,  while 
the  other,  half  sleeping  and  half  awake,  uttered  subdued  sobs.  My  compan- 
ion, pointing  to  the  children,  groaned  out  the  word  "  starving,"  and  sunk 
fainting  to  t'ie  floor.  Rushing  from  the  apartment,  I  sought  the  nearest  Res- 
teaurant,  procured  hot  wine  and  water,  and  in  scarcely  less  time  than  it  has 
taken  to  relate  this,  I  was  again  in  this  cellar  of  want,  administering  to  the 
immoderate  appetites  of  the  half  starved  children. 

So  overcome  was  my  companion  by  her  first  feelings  and  sufferings,  that 
many  minutes  elapsed  before  she  could  partake  of  any  thing.  At  length,  I 
prevailed  upon  her  to  taste  the  wine,  which  warmed  and  invigorated  her  al- 
most broken  constitution,  and  brought  to  her  pale  and  haggard  cheek  a  gen- 
tle tinge  of  loveliness.  After  procuring  an  ample  covering  for  the  children, 
and  the  female  who  had  conducted  me  hither,  with  additional  refreshments,  I 
left  them,  promising  to  call  on  the  morrow.  As  I  pressed  my  bed  of  down  that 
night,  I  felt  guilty  to  realize  within  myself  that  while  I  revelled  in  luxury, 
thousands  of  my  fellow-creatures  were  suffering  from  want  and  poverty. 
During  the  ensuing  week  my  time  was  mainly  employed  in  procuring  com- 
fortable lodgings  for  the  sufferers,  and  supplying  the  same  with  little  com- 
forts and  necessities. 

One  evening  about  three  weeks  after  the  night  on  which  I  had  first  met 
my  protegies,  I  sat  in  a  neat,  comfortably  furnished  apartment  in  Houstan 
street;  at  a  work  table  near  a  cheerful  fire  sat  the  being  who  so  lately  sup- 
plicated charity  at  my  feet  in  the  cold  streets.  A  stranger  would  not  have 
recognized  her  now.  The  color  was  fast  returning  to  her  cheek,  her  dark 
and  thoughtful  eye  sparkled  with  vivacity,  and  a  sweet  smile  ornamented  her 
lovely  countenance. 

"Well  Nora,"  said  I,  "you  seem  to  have  a  quiet,  comfortable  home  now, 
and  your  little  brothers  too,  they  have  improved  wonderfully  within  the  last 
fortnight." 

Tears  glistened  for  a  moment  in  her  large  piercing  eyes  as  they  beamed 
with  gratitude  on  me. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  we  are  very  happy,"  said  she,  "and  we  owe  all,  even  our 
lives  to  you." 

"  Not  so,  Nora,"  said  I,  "thank  Heaven  rather  than  me,  for  it  was  an  all- 
ruling  Providence  that  conducted  you  to  me,  and  I  am  only  an  unworthy 
agent  of  that  kind  Heaven.  But  my  good  girl  you  have  promised  to  tell  me 
your  history,  will  you  do  so  to-night  ?  I  have  only  heard  sufficient  to  know 
how  worthy  you  are,  and  that  you  have  suffered  much." 

"  I  have  tried  very  hard,  sir,  to  forget  my  past  history,  but  I  would  do  any 
thing  in  my  power  to  please  you,  and  as  it  is  your  wish,  I  will  tell  you  all  of 
my  life  I  can  remember. 

I  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  which  city  my  father,  Hector  Neill,  was  a  lawyer 
of  eminence,  but  having  been  induced  by  an  emigrating  party  to  America,  to 
join  them,  he  arranged    his  business,  and   with   my  mother  and    myself,  and 
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the  twins,  then  infants,  he  came   to    this  country.       We   arrived  in  this  city 
about  five  years  since,  on  the  very  day  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

For  more  than  two  years  we  lived  happy  and  in  comfort,  when  the  demon 
of  intemperance  seduced  my  dear  father  into  his  embrace,  and  for  many 
months  we  were  miserable  indeed.  At  length  my  poor  father  sickened  and 
died,  leaving  us  but  a  small  sum,  with  which  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life.  My  mother  immediately  took  the  cheapest  lodgings  she  could  obtain, 
proposing  to  economise  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  support  ourselves, 
and  send  the  boys  to  school;  but  alas,  in  her  endeavors  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
she  over-tasked  her  strength,  and  became  sick.  Then  followed  a  time  of 
want  and  deprivation,  which  I  shudder  to  remember.  At  last  my  dear  moth- 
er died  and  was  conveyed  to  the  silent  grave. 

Here  Nora  paused;  choaking  with  emotion,  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  wept.  I  took  the  hand  of  the  sobbing  girl,  and  offered  her  such 
consolation  as  my  mind  afforded,  and  assured  her  that  neither  she  nor  the 
children  should  again  want  a  father,  or  a  home.  The  conclusion  of  her  tale 
is  one  of  too  much  wretchedness  and  suffering  to  bear  writing.  She  told  of 
her  constant  yet  fruitless  endeavors  to  procure  employment;  of  her  removal 
from  one  place  to  another,  each  one  more  miserable  than  the  former;  of  her 
prayers  for  charity  which  were  answered  by  the  sensual  villian  to  whom  it 
was  made  by  the  most  debasing  proposals,  which  were  indignantly  rejected. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  realize  the  degree  of  suffering  that  Nora  Neill  must 
have  experienced  up  to  the  time  of  her  release  from  the  miserable  cellar  in 
the  Five  Points.  Nora  was  handsome,  and  Nora  was  pure  as  the  driven 
snow.  What  an  admirable  soul  that  young  girl  possessed  to  resist  all  tempta- 
tion to  sin,  in  the  vile  connection  her  poverty  drew  around  her,  preferring 
even  starvation  to  dishonor.  "  I  had  "  said  she  to  me,  "the  night  I  met  you 
almost  crazed  with  the  cold  and  hunger  that  I  suffered,  determined  at  last  to 
submit  to  any  degradation  to  supply  the  dear  children,  once  more  with  food, 
and  then  to  destroy  my  life  which  was  almost  insupportable.  But,  said  she, 
looking  up  in  my  face,  her  own  radient  with  gratitude,  "  Heaven  sent  me  to 
one  of  its  angels."  I  stood  abashed  before  her  knowing  my  own  unworthi- 
ness. 

My  greatest  pleasure  for  months  that  followed, was  to  pass  my  evenings  with 
Nora,  reading  and  conversing  with  her.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
included  into  her  mind,  high  and  correct  principles,  and  also  to  know  that  her 
education  was  of  no  mean  character.  By  constant  communication  with  her, 
I  found  that  her  mind  like  her  person,  was  pure  and  beautiful,  and  that  both 
had  already  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  perfection,  notwithstanding  her 
youth  and  the  hardships  she  had  been  subjected  to. 

I  had  with  their  sister's  consent,  conducted  the  brothers  to  an  academy  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  city,  where  Nora  and  myself  often  visited  them, 
well  satisfied  of  the  motherly  care  of  the  matron  who  had  them  in  charge.  I 
had  induced  Nora  after  much  persuasion  to  take  lessons  in  music,  but  only 
through  the  argument,  that  by  so  doing,  she  would  enable  herself  to  become 
a  teacher,  and  thus  acquire  a  profitable  means  of  support,  for  although  she 
was  perfectly  frank  with  me,  in  relation  to  every  matter,  yet  she  feared  there 
was  an  impropriety  in  her  receiving  so  much  at  my  hands.  She  soon  per- 
formed upon  the  fine  instrument  that  ornamented  her  room  with  exquisite 
taste.  I  had  not  nor  could  I  realize  or  define  my  connection  with  this  beau- 
tiful girl.  A  few  months  of  thoughtless  companionship  had  so  woven  our  feel- 
ings together  that  I  could  not  love  a  sister  more  affectionately.  Nora  was 
now  round  and  perfect  in  person,  her  health  was   entirely  restored,  and  her 
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cheeks  glowed  with  exquisite  color.  I  was  often  surprised  at  her  young 
beauty,  rendered  still  more  beautiful  to  one  who  realized  her  late  destitute 
and  forlorn  condition 

One  evening  having  as  usual  entered  the  house  in  which  I  had  secured 
apartments  for  Nora,  I  knocked  gently  at  the  door  but  received  no  answer, 
nnd  was  surprised  to  find  the  door  locked  on  the  inside.  I  asked  the  lady  of 
the  house  if  Miss  Neill  had  gone  out.  I  was  answered  in  a  surly  manner,  that 
"  Miss  Neill,  probably  knew  her  own  business  best,"  and  that  she  "  was  not 
her  keeper."  Startled  at  this  answer,  I  hurried  from  the  house,  understand- 
ing the  allusion  at  once.  The  idea  had  never  before  entered  my  head  that 
my  constant  attention  to  the  poor  and  friendless  girl,  might  cause  her  reputa- 
tion to  suffer.  As  I  passed  out  of  the  door  of  the  house,  I  was  followed  by 
the  little  house  boy,  who  belonged  in  the  family,  and  who  had  often  received 
my  gifts  of  small  change  with  gratitude. 

"  Sir,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  half  whisper,  "  I  wants  to  say  something  to  you." 

I  asked  him  kindly  if  he  wanted  money. 

"No,  no,"  said  he,  "  Toms'  no  fool,  Tom  loves  you  and  Miss  Nora,  Tom 
wants  to  make  you  happy. 

Surprised  at  the  boy's  words,  I  stopped  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
to  say. 

"  Mistress  is'nt  kind  to  Miss  Nora,  Mistress  talks  bad  of  you  to  Miss  Nora, 
Miss  Nofa  cries,  Miss  Nora  sick  in  bed." 

In  the  words  of  the  half  witted  lad,  I  read  the  cause  of  the  door's  being 
closed  and  also  of  a  certain  restraint  of  manners  I  had  noticed  some  days 
past  while  in  Nora's  company.  I  called  the  ensuing  evening,  and  knocking, 
as  usual  I  was  admitted.  Nora  sat  at  her  work  table,  busily  plying  her 
needle,  with  swollen  eyes  and  pale  countenance.  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  a  few  sleepless  nights  could  have  wrought  such  a  change.  "Nora," 
said  I,  holding  out  my  hand,  "  I  fear  that  you  are  ill."  "  Oh  no,  Henry." 
(I  had  taught  her  to  call  me  so,)  "  I  am  not  sick."  "  But  why  would  you 
not  admit  me  last  night  ?  "  I  asked.  A  blush  tinged  her  pale  cheek  and  a 
tear  trembled  in  her  eye.  "Come  my  dear  girl,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand 
and  sitting  by  her  side,  "  I  have  always  treated  you  with  perfect  confidence, 
and  so  have  you  ever  confided  in  me,  since  the  first  hour  we  met;  are  we  to 
be  strangers  to  each  other  ?  Tell  me  Nora,  why  have  you  treated  me  so 
cooly  of  late,  would  you  have  any  thing  you  have  not  yet  ?  " 

"Ah  no,  Henry,  you  are  but  far  too  prodigal  to  me  in  every  respect.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  unhappy  I  am.  You  must  take  back  all  this  you  have 
given  me,  I  insist  upon  supporting  myself,  thanks  to  your  generosity,  I  can 
now  do  so. 

You  offend  me  Nora  !  I  had  never  before  spoken  so  harshly  to  her.  She 
started,  withdrew  her  hand  and  looked  inquiringly  in  my  face,  then  placing 
her  hand  in  mine,  she  said, 

"  You  are  unkind  to  speak  to  me  thus,  you  know  that  your  visit  is  imper- 
ative law  to  me,  amd  that  I  revere  you  as  a  father,  for  you  have  indeed  been 
one  to  us,"  said  she  weeping1.  I  could  await  an  explanation  from  her  lips  no 
longer, but  told  my  suspicions, and  all  soon  was  explained.  The  Mistress  ofthe 
house  had  imputed  my  constant  attention  to  improper  motives,  had  charged 
me  with  evil  intent,  and  warned  my  victim,  as  she  termed  her,  against  her 
fate.  These  charges  were  indignantly  refuted,  but  still  they  served  to 
awaken  poor  Nora  to  a  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  her  peculiar  situation  And 
she  more  earnestly  entreated,  nay  insisted,  upon  the  privilege  of  supporting 
herself.     She  had  never  appeared  more  lovely  to  me.      Her  jet  black  hair, 
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which  curled  naturally,  hung  in  the  most  enviable  beauty  about  her  swan  like 
neck,  while  her  countenance  beaming  with  animation,  was  the  picture  of 
loveliness.  I  drew  her  gently  to  my  breast  and  told  her  not  to  care  for  what 
the  world  said,  while  she  had  the  conciousness  of  pursuing  the  path  of  virtue, 
that  she  must  think  of  me  as  one  who  had  no  desire  to  separate  from  her  hap- 
piness. In  short,  I  had  gone  so  far  as  to  awaken  to  my  situation.  I  found  I 
was  in  love  with  poor  Nora  Neill,  and  as  her  head  rested  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  my  arm  round  her  waist,  I  told  her  so  !  and  when  I  kissed  her  burning 
forehead  (the  first  kiss)  and  asked  her  if  she  could  learn  to  love  me  as  a  hus- 
band, blushing  deeply  she  nestled  to  my  bosom,  repeating  that  my  desire  was 
law  to  her,  she  could  learn  to  do  any  thing  for  my  sake  ! 

"ff  T?*  tP  Tv  ^C  3n^  *rt^  ^nF  TT 

Gentle  reader,  Nora  Neill  is  now  Mrs.  Henry  H ,  her  twin  brother 

with  their  little  nephews,  reside  together  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Boston.  And  I  have  told  you  this  tale  as  being  a  new  ivay  to 
get  a  wife. — Boston  Olive  Rranch. 

Remarks. — Friend  go  and  do  likewise,  and  be  useful  to  your  fellow  beings. 
It  does  not  follow  that  you  must  take  a  wife  in  the  bargain,  though  there 
may  be  similar  cases  where  it  might  be  very  agreeable.  But  let  us  do  good 
without  selfishness,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  others  from  degradation,  and  restore  them  again 
to  respectable  society,  which  must  afford  more  happiness  and  joy,  than  riches 
in  gold  and  silver,  We  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  giving  to  the  poor  is 
lending  to  the  Lord.  I  would  ask  what  we  have  to  give.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  all  the  Lord's.  He  has  bestowed  it  upon  us  as  stewards.  I  have  of- 
ten found  it  in  my  power  to  bestow  such  acts  of  kindness  with  satisfaction. 
Not  long  since  a  young  man  came  to  me  that  was  out  of  health  and  destitute 
of  friends,  for  in  fact  he  didjiot  condnct  himself  in  a  manner  to  be  worthy  of  a 
friend.  He  was  a  drunkard,  and  no  person  had  any  confideuce  in  him.  But 
what  did  I  do.  Turn  him  off.  No.  I  extended  to  him  the  hand  of  kindness 
and  sympathy,  and  gave  him  a  good  advice  to  abstain  from  the  intoxicating 
cup,  till  the  tears  run  freely  and  he  promised  me  that  he  would.  I  then  put 
him  up  such  remedies  as  his  case  required,  for  he  had  destroyed  his  health 
by  his  pernicious  habits  of  intemperance.  He  is  now  doing  well,  and  is  re- 
spected again  in  society.  Many  other  cases  I  might  mention.  One  family  long 
since  must  have  gone  to  the  Poor  House,  had  I  not  assisted  them,  by  giving 
them  thirty  dollars,  and  taking  a  subscription  paper  to  others,  raised  as  much 
more,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  commence  busines  and  support  them- 
selves handsomely.  Sickness  and  adversity  often  depress  the  spirit  and  am- 
bition, that  it  seems  impossible  to  remove  the  burden,  when,  in  fact,  if  some 
kind  friend  would  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  give  the  person  a  lift,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  get  along  again  with  respectability.     Ed. 

To  kill  Flies  in  a  Cheese-Room  or  Elsewhere  — Cheese-rooms  are  fre- 
quently kept  closed  and  darkened,  to  keep  out  the  flies  as  the  dairymaids  say. 
Mr.  Livesay  asserts  that  this  practice,  so  ruinous  to  cheese,  may  be  avoided 
by  occasionally  boiling  a  pennyworth  of  quassia  chips  in  a  pint  of  water, 
sweetening  it,  and  placing  it  on  plates  about  the  room.  It  will  destroy  all  the 
flies  that  taste  it.  Cheese,  he  says,  being  an  animal  matter,  cannot  have  too 
much  air.  I  have  noticed  that  those  cheeses  which  have  been  kept  in  a  large 
well  aired  room,  have  been  quite  sound;  while  those  kept  in  a  close  ill  venti- 
lated room,  were  either  faded,  or  bad  flavor.  Though  cheese  should  not  be 
kept  in  too  high  a  temperament,  yet  they  will  bear  the  summer's  heat  very 
well,  provided  they  have  a  constant  supply  of  good  air. — Albany  Cultivator. 
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SPONGE  BLACKING 

Take  three  ounces  of  gum  shelack,  and  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  put 
it  into  a  kettle  and  simmer  it  a  few  minutes  till  the  gum  is  dissolved,  then  add 
one  ounce  of  Venice  of  turpentine,  and  reduce  it  with  spirits  of  wine,  suffi- 
ciently to  use.  The  process  is  very  simple  and  easy.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  have  any  blaze  or  light  come  near  the  steam  while  heating,  as  it  will 
take  fire  as  quick  as  powder,  and  would  be  likely  to  burn  the  building  if  pre- 
pared in  the  house. 

FROSTING  FOR  CAKE. 
Take  the  white  of  three  eggs,  and  loaf  sugar  fine  and  sifted,  add  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  beat  well  together  till  it  begins  to  sound  hollow.  Then  put  your 
loaf  of  bread  on  a  plate  smaller  than  the  loaf  and  put  on  the  frosting  all  in  one 
place,  let  it  run  over  the  loaf,  sides  and  all  till  it  is  covered,  then  set  it  away 
to  dry.  Make  the  frosting  as  thick  as  you  can  to  have  it  run  and  spread. 
The  beating  makes  it  white. 


WICKUP,  SLIPPERY  ROOT. 

The  stalks  are  usually  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  with  long  slim  leaves  all 
the  way  up,  with  stout  branches  at  the  top  bearing  beautiful  pink  or  pale  red 
flowers,  quite  showy  in  June  or  July.  When  it  ought  to  be  gathered  it  bears 
a  small  slim  pod,  when  ripe  they  open  and  look  similar  to  fire  weed  or  milk- 
weed pods  inside,  only  they  are  very  small.  It  grows  in  all  kinds  of  high 
land,  scattering  about  in  different  places  by  the  sides  of  walls,  roads,  and  on 
new  lands. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  pains  in  the  bowels  in  times  of  miscar- 
riages and  after  pains,  and  also  cholic,  it  relieves  the  patient  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

Take  the  leaves,  pods,  and  blossoms  and  boil  them  in  as  little  water  and 
milk  mixed  together  as  possible,  till  the  strength  is  extracted,  then  add  a 
very  little  flour,  so  as  to  form  a  paste  to  keep  it  together,  then  put  it  on  warm 
as  the  patient  can  bear  comfortably. 

It  is  also  valuable  for  a  fellon  or  almost  any  kind  of  swelling  or  inflamation. 
It  is  a  useful  application  for  ruptures.  The  rind,  bruised  and  steeped  in  milk, 
makes  a  good  poultice  to  relieve  inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  other  parts  of 
the  body. 


SNAKEHEAD,  OR  BROOK  ALOES. 

This  plant  is  usually  found  in  low  land  and  brooks,  in  bunches,  and  often 
scattering  stalks.  It  grows  one  or  two  feet  high.  The  stem  is  smooth  and 
four-cornered.  The  leaves  are  lance-like  in  shape,  of  a  dark  green  color, 
and  flowers  in  a  terminal  spike,  a  few  opening  at  a  time,  large,  white,  and 
inflated,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  like  the  head  of  a  snake. 

The  true  properties  of  this  plant,  in  many  respects,  are  but  little  known.  It 
was  more  by  accident  than  design  that  I  discovered  its  effects  in  some  par- 
ticulars. It  is  much  used  by  the  Thomsonians  for  bitters  with  other  medicines. 
I  once  advised  a  gentleman  living  in  the  country  to  make  tea  of  it,  for  wash 
for  a  cow  that  had  a  swelled  bag,  and  he  applied  it,  with  great  success,  as 
it  soon  removed  the  swelling  entirely.  Some  time  after,  one  of  his  neighbor- 
ing women  when  confined  suffered  much  with  the  swelling  of  the  breast,  and 
he  recommended  her  to  use  the  snake  head  tea  for  a  wash,  and  it  soon  cured 
her,  and  afterwards  many  others,  till  it  became  so  celebrated,  that  the  gentle- 
man had  quite  a  laugh  about  it,  and  said,  "  he  thought  he  had  the  most  prac- 
tice."    We  have  since  used  it  with  much  satisfaction. 
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It  is  also  recommended,  in  a  small  work  compiled  by  Samuel  B.  Emmons, 
as  follows  : — 

"This  is  considered  a  good  remedy  for  worms  ;  and  is  used  by  some  for  a 
bitter.  I  have  found  the  following  recipe,  contained  in  an  eminent  botanical 
work,  to  be  a  good  medicine  for  worms.  Take  snakehead,  the  dried  herb, 
one-fourth  of  a  pound,  boil  in  water  to  a  pint  ;  add  aloes  two  ounces,  assa- 
fcetida  half  an  ounce,  alum  the  same.  Dissolve  them,  and  then  add  to  the 
whole  a  pint  of  molasses.  Dose  for  a  child  two  years  old,  a  tea-spoonful 
every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates  as  physic,  when  it  will  usually  bring  away 
a  stringy  slimy  mass,  the  remains  of  the  virmin.  Or  the  snakehead  alone,  in 
decoction,  of  an  ounce  of  the  dried  herb  boiled  to  a  half  pint,  and  sweetened, 
may  be  drank  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  with  short  intervals,  and  then  fol- 
lowed with  a  brisk  cathartic,  as  aloes,  culver's  root,  or  mandrake.  This 
generally  proves  successful." 

We  have  never  tried  this  prescription  to  any  extent,  and  do  not  know  its 
effects  in  this  respect.  We  did,  however,  fix  the  preparation  with  an  inten- 
tion to  use  it,  till  a  sister  was  at  our  house,  and  complaining  severely  with 
pains  in  the  legs.  We  ordered  her  to  use  the  Rheumatic  Lineament,  and 
pointed  out  the  bottle,  but  through  mistake,  she  took  this  remedy  and  bathed 
her  legs  on  going  to  bed,  and  the  result  was  a  cure  with  a  single  application, 
and  no  further  trouble  was  experienced. 


Presvering  Eggs. — At  one  of  the  Farmer's  Meetings  in  Boston,  last  win- 
ter, Col.  Thayer  gave  his  mode  of  preserving  eggs,  as  follows:  Take  a  quart 
of  salt  and  three  quarts  of  lime  ;  and  add  water  till  the  whole,  stirred  up  and 
dissolved,  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream;  then  put  in  the  eggs. 

The  Mass.  Ploughman  gives  the  following  from  a  Sherburne  Correspon- 
dent : 

To  one  peck  of  lime  put  one  pound  of  alum,  and  make  a  solution  as  for 
white  washing.  «Put  the  tip  end  of  the  egg  down,  to  prevent  the  yolk  adher- 
ing to  the  side,  then  fill  up  the  vessel  that  contains  the  eggs,  with  the  solution 
to  cover  them  completely.  In  a  {ew  days  the  lime  will  become  dry,  then  fill 
the  cask  with  sea  water,  or  brine  of  the  same  strength,  to  be  kept  moist. 

The  Chinese. — A  remarkable  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
authors,  which  if  true  is  a  fact  which  has  escaped  many  of  the  antiquirians  of 
the  present  day,  and  shows  that  the  Chinese  were  almost  Christians  1800 
years  ago. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  T.  Carter,  a  gentleman  of  the  New  York  bar,  who  has 
bestowed  a  considerable  degree  of  study  upon  the  subject.  The  celebrated 
Coufucius  500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  predicted  that  at  some  future 
time  a  great  and  Holy  Being  should  arise  from  the  west.  Little  attention, 
however,  was  paid  to  this  prediction  until  about  the  time  of  our  Savior,  when 
one  of  the  Chinese  Emperors  resolved  to  act  upon  the  prophecy,  and  search 
for  a  new  religion. 

He  appointed  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  who  like  the  Magi  of  the 
Scriptures,  went  in  search  of  the  expected  God,  and  travelled  towards  Judea 
which  lies  directly  west  of  China,  while  their  countrymen  awaited  their  re- 
turn. They  shortly  aAved  at  Hindostan  and  India,  and  meeting  there  with 
a  system  new  to  them, they  supposed  they  had  found  the  object  of  their  search 
and  went  no  further. 

After  a  sufficient  degree  of  study  to  instruct  their  countrymen  in  the  newly 
found  religion,  they  returned  with  the  strange  doctrine  of  the  metempsycho- 
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sis  and  transmigration  of  souls.  Had  the  delegates  of  the  Emperor  gone  a  lit- 
tle further,  it  is  possible  that  now  the  whole  empire  of  China  might  have  been 
one  vast  Christian  nation. 


Effects  of  Protection. — Among  the  178,000,000  individuals  who  inhab- 
it Europe,  there  are  said  to  be  17,900,000  beggars  or  persons  who  subsist  at 
the  expense  of  the  community  without  contributing  to  its  resources. 

Patent  Life-Preserving  Trunks. — A  new  thing  is  now  got  up,  that  of  a 
trunk,  which  besides  holding  one's  baggage,  will  float  the  owner  any  where. 

Death  from  the  bite  of  a  Spider. — Isaac  Long,  a  citizen  of  Anderson 
district,  S.  C,  died  on  the  22d  ult.  from  the  bite  of  a  spider.  He  lived  only 
four  days  after  being  bitten. 

ICIpElder  Harvey,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  who  lives  in  Frankfort,  a  few 
miles  below  Utica,  is  probably  the  oldest  living  Christian  Minister,  in  the 
world.  He  is  109  years  old,  and  a  few  Sundays  ago,  rode  on  horseback  five 
miles  to  meeting,  made  a  prayer  that  was  audible  to  the  whole  congregation, 
and  returned  to  his  home  the  same  day.  His  sight  and  hearing  are  good, 
and  he  daily  works  in  the  fields. 

A  Painful  Leap  and  Narrow  Escape. —  The  Northampton  Democrat 
of  June  4th,  says  that  on  Friday  morning  last,  at  the  silk  Factory  of  the 
Northampton  Association,  a  building  four  stories  in  height,  George  Washing- 
ton Sullivan,  after  descending  the  roof  a  {ew  steps,  finding  himself  slipping, 
when  he  reached  the  eaves,  having  first  drawn  in  and  held  his  breath, clench- 
ed his  teeth  and  hands,  and  contracted  his  muscles,  leaped  to  the  ground,  a 
distance  of  40  or  45  feet  !  The  young  man's  friends  wrapped  him  in  sheets 
wet  in  cold  water,  after  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  "  water  cure  "  system, 
which  scon  produced  perspiration.  A  cold  bath  was  afterwards  administer- 
ed. In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  walked  out  without  assistance  and 
the  next  day  was  running  about  with  his  usual  hilarity,  complaining  of  no  un- 
pleasant effects  from  his  fall,  excepting  a  slight  lameness  in  one  of  his  feet  ! 
A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  occurrence  is,  that  symptoms  of  seri- 
ous disease,  with  which  he  was  previously  suffering,  has  since  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared. 

The  Quarters  of  Life. — The  seven   ages  of  man  have  become  proverbi- 
al; but  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  our  minds,  there  are  granted  to  the  best 
of  us  but  four  periods  of  life.     The   first  fifteen  years   are  childhood.     We 
know  nothing — we  hope.     The  next   fifteen    are   passion  and   romance — we 
dream.     During  the  third  period  of  fifteen  years,  from  thirty  to  forty-five,  we 
are  what   nature  intended   us  to    be.     Character   has  formed  ;   we  pursue  a 
course  of  life  ;  we  reason;  we  meditate.     This  is  the  period  in  which  it  may  be 
said  with  most   propriety,  to  live.     The  fourth  period  is  that  of  commencing 
decay.     We  may  grow  wiser;  but  it  is  the  wisdom  that  speaks  in  the  shake  of 
the  head.     Pain  and  penitence  begin — we  sorrow.     Nevertheless,  if  the  third 
period  has  been  passed   in  providing   against  the   foi^th,  nature   is  changed, 
our  declining  years  are  lighted  with  happiness  and  love,  and  as  they  approach 
their  destined  end,  instead  of  the  gloom  naturally  accompanying  decay,   they 
are  tinged  with  a  ray  from  before  them,  the  shadows  are  cast  behind  us  on  our 
path,  feeling*  springs  up,  unfelt  even  in  the  magic  period  first  traversed  by  us 
— we  rejoice. — hover. 
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Popular  Errors. — The  human  body,  in  our  climate,  is  always  much 
warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  and  is  constantly  throwing  off  heat.  All  sub- 
stance, in  respect  to  heat,  are  called  good  or  bad  conductors.  If  we  apply 
our  hand  to  the  carpet,  it  will  appear  tolerably  warm,  because  it  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor, and  takes  no  heat  from  us.  If  we  next  touch  the  floor,  which  is  of 
wood,  and  therefore,  although  a  bad  one,  a  better  conductor  than  the  carpet, 
it  will  appear  somewhat  cold,  as  it  takes  some  of  the  heat  of  our  hand  away. 
Iron,  and  all  metals,  (being  enimently  good  conductors)  will  abstract  a  great- 
er quantity  of  heat  from  us,  so  that  when  we  come  to  touch  that,  it  will  ap- 
pear very^cold,  from  the  loss  of  heat  which  our  body  immediately  experienc- 
es. 

The  same  fallacious  testimony  of  the  touch,  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  water  is  really  much  colder  than  it  is.  When  we  take  the  cold  bath,  we 
experience  a  chilly  sensation  in  passing  out  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  water, 
although  a  thermometer  will  tell  us  that  both  are  of  the  same  temperature  ; 
this  is  because  it  has  a  property  peculiar  to  itself,  by  which  it  absorbs  and 
carries  away  whatever  heat  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  which  is 
equivalent  in  its  results  to  the  property  of  a  conductor.  Thus  it  will  appear 
that  what  seems  to  be  a  cold  sensation  received  from  other  objects  is,  in  real- 
ity, nothing  more  than  the  loss  of  heat  in  touching  them  ;  and  thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  author  of  the  universe  formed  our  senses  to  answer  the  ordinary 
purpose  of  life,  and  gave  us  intellect  to  correct  their  errors,  and  enable  us 
to  apply  them  to  higher  and  nobler  purposes  of  science. — Dr.  Lardner. 

Be  of  good  Cheer. — Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  be  of  good  cheer;  a 
bright  day  is  dawning.  What  if  the  skies  are  frowning,  and  the  sun  has 
gone  down  in  darkness?  What  if  your  path  looks  dreary  and  desolate,  and 
every  individual  meets  you  with  a  frown?  It  will  not  be  always  thus.  You 
are  now  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  sorrow  and  adversity,  and  whether  you  will 
longer  remain  so  or  not  is  for  you  to  decide.  If  you  are  iool  enough  to  suffer 
the  little  trials  and  perplexities  of  life  to  take  so  deep  a  hold  of  your  heart; 
if  you  are  willing  to  suffer  in  this  beautiful  world,  so  be  it,  you  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  yourself.  God  made  you  to  be  happy,  to  enjoy  life;  and  every 
thing  around  you  will  contribute  to  this  end,  if  you  but  divest  yourself  of 
your  craven  spirit  and  lugubrious  predilections.  Yield  not  to  the  hateful 
spectres  around  you;  but  persevere  in  doing  what  your  Maker  has  enjoined 
upon  you,  and  our  word  for  it,  you  will  be  happy.  The  clouds  will  dis- 
perse from  the  skies  and  the  sun  shine  with  all  his  brillancy  and  splendor. — - 
Portland  Tribune. 


The  Girls — The  editor  of  the  Portland  Express,  in  discoursing  upon  ear- 
ly rising,  talks  in  this  wise;  "Up  with  you!  Don't  sleep  away  this  beautiful 
morning.  Mary,  Ellen,  Abby,  Sarah,  Olive,  Caroline,  Eliza,  Jane,  Han- 
nah, Martha!  and  all  the  rest  of  you  lazy  girls;  arouse,  wake  up,  rise,  and 
see  the  sun  shine,  and  brush  away  the  dew  from  the  beautiful  grass.  You 
not  only  lose  the  best  portion  of  the  day,  while  you  linger  in  bed,  but  de- 
press your  spirits  and  contract  sluggish  habits.  What  if  you  are  sleepy? 
Jump  out  of  bed,  fly  round,  stir  about,  and  in  a  few  moments  you  will  be  as 
bright  as  larks.  We  would  not  give  a  straw  for  girls  who  won't  get  up  in 
the  morning.  What  are  they  good  for?  lazy,  dumpish  creatures!  they  are 
not  fit  for  wives  or  companions.  Our  advice  to  young  men  who  are  looking 
out  for  wives  is,  never  select  a  female  who  dozes  away  the  precions  morn- 
ing hours.     She  may  be  a  help-eat,  but  will  never  prove  a  help  meet.' 
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New  England. — We  have  had  abundant  reason  to  be  contented  with  this 
austere  sky,  this  hard,  unyielding  soil.  Poor  as  it  is,  it  has  left  us  no  cause 
to  sigh  for  the  luxuries  of  the  tropics,  nor  to  covet  the  mines  of  the  south- 
ern regions  of  our  hemisphere.  Our  rough  and  hardly  subdued  hill-sides  and 
barren  plains  have  produced  us  that,  which  neither  ores,  nor  spices,  nor 
sweets  could  purchase — which  would  not  spring  in  the  richest  gardens  of  the 
despotic  East.  The  compact  numbers,  and  the  strength,  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  the  civilization,  which,  since  the  world  began,  were  never  exhibi- 
ted beneath  the  sultry  line,  have  been  the  precious  product  of  this  iron  bound 
coast.  The  rocks  and  the  sands,  which  would  yield  us  neither  the 
cane  nor  the  coffee  tree, have  yielded  us, not  only  an  abundance  and  a  growth 
in  resources,  rarely  consistent  with  the  treacherous  profusion  of  tropical 
colonies.  But  the  habits,  the  manners,  the  institutions,  the  industrious  pop- 
ulation, the  schools  and  the  churches,  beyond  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  Indies. 
"  Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  soil  supplies, 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  northern  skies." 


The  Army  of  France. — Professor  Durbin,  in  his  work  on  Europe,  states 
that  Louis  Philippe  maintains  a  standing  army  of  400,000  men  fully  officer- 
ed and  equipped,  and  takes  every  precaution  to  ensure  its  fidelity  to  his 
family.  His  eldest  son,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  becomes  Regent  on  the 
death  of  the  King,  serves  in  the  army  in  person,  in  Algeria.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  his  precautions,  Louis  Philippe  is  distrustful  of  the  army,  and 
thinks  that  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  the  hour  of  trial.  There  are  now  in 
the  capital  60,000  troops,  and  many  more  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  different  corps  are  transferred  from  one  post  to  another,  within  and  with- 
out the  city,  not  remaining  longer  than  ten  days  at  one  station — in  order  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  conspiracies  among  them.  Europe  would  not  per- 
mit Louis  Phillippe  to  maintain  such  an  array,  did  she  not  believe  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety  of  his  Goverment.  The  next  revolution  in  France,  says 
Professor  D.,  will  not  result  in  a  Republic  without  a  throne,  a  signal  for  a 
general  war,  in  which  France  must  stand  against  Europe,  or  have  the  foot  of 
another  monarch  placed  upon  her  neck  by  foreign  bayonets.  This  last,  the 
professor  thinks,  will  probably  be  the  result. 


Sagacity  of  an  Indian. — A  Spaniard  having  stolen  a  horse  from  an  In- 
dian, the  latter  convicted  him  of  the  offence  by  a  very  ingenious  plan.  He 
complained  to  a  judge  who  had  a  Spaniard,  with  a  horse,  brought  before 
him.  The  prisoner  swore  that  the  horse  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  had  al- 
ways had  it,  so  that  the  judge  did  not  find  himself  in  a  position  to  convict. 
He  was  even  about  to  return  the  horse  to  him,  when  the  Indian  said,  "  Tf 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  prove  that  the  animal  belongs  to  me.  Immediately 
he  pulled  off  his  cloak,  and  covering  the  horses'  head,  asked  the  Spaniard  of 
which  eye  he  was  blind?  The  robber  was  much  embarrassed  at  the  ques- 
tion, but  nevertheless,  not  to  delay  the  court  he  replied  at  hazard  it  was  the 
right  eye. — The  Indian,  uncovering  the  head  exclaimed,  "  The  horse  is  not 
blind  either  of  the  right  eye  or  the  left."  The  Judge  immediately  decided 
that  the  animal  was  his. 

In  every  hill  of  cucumbers,  squashes,  and  melons,  set  out  one  or  two  old 
onions  !  This  is  said  to  be  an  "  infallable  "  remedy  for  the  yellow  bug. — Try 
it  !  Planting  on  newly  ploughed  pasture  lands,  and  manuring  with  dung  from 
the  hog  cote,  will  ensure  a  certain  crop.     Try  it  !  ! 
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MARGARET  COMPTON. 

BY    MRS.    LAMBERT. 
Concluded. 

It  was  now  midsummer;  and  it  had  been  settled  that  the  marriage  of  Ever- 
ard  and  Margaret  should  take  place  early  in  the  autumn.  This  event  was 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  Mrs.  Compton,  whose  health  began 
rapidly  to  decline;  and  though  silent  on  the  subject  to  her  daughters,  she 
was  convinced  that  she  could  not  long  survive.  This  belief  rendered  her  still 
more  desirous  that  a  protector  should  be  ensured  for  one  of  her  daughters  at 
least.  There  was  a  prospect,  also,  that  Sarah,  the  younger  sister,  would  ere 
long  follow  the  praiseworthy  example  about  to  be  set  her  by  Margaret.  A 
young  student  of  divinity  had  seen  and  admired  the  pretty  cottage  lass,  and 
his  frequent  visits  resulted  in  an  offer  of  his  hand.  It  was  accepted;  and 
they  were  accordingly  engaged  to  each  other;  although  some  time  must 
necessarily  elapse  ere  their  union  could  take  place,  as  the  youth  had  not 
quite  finished  his  studies:  neither  was  he  yet  provided  with  the  means  of  sup- 
porting a  wife.  His  health,  moreover,  was  delicate;  and  certaim  symptoms 
at  times  revealed  themselves  which  filled  the  bosom  of  Sarah  with  appre- 
hension. 

Meantime  the  preparation  for  Margaret's  wedding  went  on,  and  were,  in- 
deed, urged  by  Everard;  yet,  strange  to  say,  his  visits  became  gradually 
less  frequent;  and  although  his  professions  of  affection  were  still  the  same, 
there  was  a  visible  change  in  his  demeanor.  Margaret  was  alarmed,  yet, 
with  native  delicacy,  forbore  to  question  him,  and  even  remained  silent  on 
the  subject  to  her  mother. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  by  the  window  of  the  little  parlor,  diligently  plying  her 
needle,  while  her  serious  countenance  and  absorbed  air  plainly  indicated  that 
her  thoughts  were  far  away,  a  neighboring  acquaintance  came  in,  a  cheer- 
ful, giddy  girl,  somewhat  inclined  to  gossiping,  and  on  that  account  no  great 
favorite  with  either  Mrs.  Compton  or  her  daughters.  Finding  Margaret  alone, 
she  rather  abruptly  asked  her  when  she  had  last  seen  Everard  Wilson, 
Margaret  name*  the  time — it  was  now  about  a  fortnight  since.  Her  visitor 
paused  as  if  in  thought,  then  resumed, 

"I'm  sorry  to    tell  you    any  bad  news,  Margaret,  but  people  do  say  that 

Everard    is    courting  a   young  girl  who  lives  at  D .     Her  father,  they 

say,  is  rich,  and  can  give  her  a  good  setting  out  when  she  gets  married;  that 
is, if  she  marries  to  please  him — and  it  is  said  he  professes  to  be  greatly  pleas- 
ed with  young  Wilson." 

Margaret's  good  sense  and  self-possession  prevented  her  from  betraying  the 
pain  which  she  felt    on  hearing  this    tale  of  what  she  hoped  and  trusted  was 
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mere  idle  gossip,  yet  she  could  not  help  turning  somewhat  pale;  and 
though  she  tried  to  smile,  it  was  evidently  an  effort.  After  a  short  pause, 
she  said, 

11  You  mean  kindly,  Maria,  no  doubt,  in  repeating  this  story  to  me;  but  of 
course  you  cannot  expect  me  to  believe  it.  1  know  Everard  too  well  to 
credit  easily  anything  that  can  be  said  to  his  prejudice — particularly  on  a 
subject  like  this." 

"  Well  I'm  sure,"  returned  the  girl,  ''  I  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  re- 
port;  and  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  repeating  it." 

Margaret  answered  mildly  that  she  was  not  displeased,  but  as  she  kept  her 
eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  her  work  and  seemed  disinclined  to  chat,  her  vis- 
itor soon  after  took  leave. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Margaret  suffered  her  work  to  drop  into  her  lap, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  A  number  of  small  cir- 
cumstances rushed  upon  her  memory,  which,  while  trusting  and  unsuspicious, 
were  little  marked  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  She  recollected  seeing 
a  very  handsome  shawl  partially  folded  in  paper,  lying  on  a  table  at  Mrs. 
Wilson's,  one  day  when  she  chanced  to  be  there.  She  had  taken  the  shawl 
in  her  hand  and  examined  it.  The  widow  observed  that  she  did  not  know 
from  whence  her  son  had  brought  it — but  believed  he  had  won  it  in  a  raffle — 
and  added  smilingly  that  she  supposed  it  was  a  wedding  present  to  Margaret. 
So  thought  Margaret  herself,  and  she  replaced  it  on  the  table  with  secret 
pleasure;  a  pleasure  arising  far  less  from  the  idea  of  a  gift,  than  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  mark  of  affection  from  the  donor;  time  passed  on,  however, 
without  Margaret  seeing  or  hearing  anything  more  of  the  article  in  question, 
and  she  ceased  to  think  of  it.  She  had  also,  one  Sunday  that  he  was  passing 
with  her  as  usual,  observed  a  remarkable  neat  little  prayer  book  in  his  pos- 
session. She  saw  the  name  of  the  owner  printed  in  small  gilt  letters,  and 
read  aloud  involuntary,  "Anna  Booth;"  Mrs.  Wilson  raised  her  eyes  in- 
quiringly to  the  face  of  her  son. 

"  It  is — it  is,"  said  he,  "  a  book  belonging  to  the  sister  of  my  partner — I 
took  it  this  morning  as  I  was  leaving  him,  and  forgot  to  return  it."  Marga- 
ret thought  that  Everard  colored  as  he  explained  this  little  circumstance,  and 
that  he  was  slightly  embarrassed;  but  neither  did  this  incident  dwell  on  her 
memory.  But  later — only  the  last  time  he  was  at  her  house  she  now  well  re- 
membered that  she  saw  him  wearing,  on  one  of  his  fingers,  a  ring  which  she 
had  never  seen  before;  she  laughingly  asked  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  he  had 
put  her  off  with  some  trifling  reply.  These  circumstances,  unimportant  as 
they  appeared  at  the  moment,  now  rushed  upon  her  mind,  and  combined  with 
the  story  told  by  Maria,  almost  assumed  the  strength  of  conviction.  While 
thus  absorbed  in  painful  thought,  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Compton  aroused  her, 
and  unwilling  to  reveal,  even  by  her  looks,  the  secret  of  her  inquietude,  she 
hastily  retired  to  her  own  apartment.  And  here  she  continued  to  reflect 
some  time  longer  on  what  she  had  heard;  rumor  she  knew  was  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon;  and  she  hoped  and  believed  after  all,  that  Maria's  intelli- 
gence was  mere  idle  gossip.  Yes,  it  must  be  so:  at  any  rate,  Everard  would 
be  at  the  cottage  again  in  a  few  days,  she  would  then  tell  him  frankly  what 
she  had  heard,  and  she  had  no  doubt  but  he  would  easily  clear  himself  from 
every  shadow  of  doubt  or  suspicion.  Thus  reasoning,  Margaret  consoled 
herself. 

The  day  on  which  Everard  usually  presented  himself  at  the  cottage,  came 
— but  brought  him  not.  Another,  and  another  passed,  to  the  expecting  heart 
of  Margaret,  heavily  by;   and  no   Everard  appeared.     Distrust — apprehen- 
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sion  now  took  possesion  of  her  bosom.  She  dared  not  allow,  even  to  herself, 
how  much  she  feared.  Another  week  passed  in  painful  suspense,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  received  a  letter  from  her  lover.  Her  heart  fluttered  as  she 
broke  the  seal. 

He  wrote  in  terms  of  affection;  but  the  subject  of  his  communication  sur- 
prised her.  He  requested  her  consent  to  postpone,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  time 
appointed  for  their  marriage.  He  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  new  ar- 
rangements in  his  business,  he  said,  which  would  occupy  every  moment  of 
his  undivided  attention  until  he  should  get  things  settled  to  his  wishes;  that 
as  this  newly  contemplated  arrangement  was  of  a  nature  greatly  to  advance 
his  interests,  he  doubted  not  of  the  ready  acquiescence  of  his  beloved  Mar- 
garet in  the  wish  he  had  expressed  above. 

Strange  misgivings  came  over  the  spirits  of  Margaret  as  she  perused  this 
missive  :  her  late  half-formed  suspicions  were  re-awakened.  She  spoke  not, 
but  put  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  her  mother.  The  old  lady  signed  when 
she  had  finished  its  perusal,  and  observed  that  she  "never  liked  marriage 
days  to  be  put  off  when  once  they  were  appointed — good  seldom  comes  of  it 
— but  we  should  see." 

vSarah,  however,  was  both  hurt  and  indignant.  Her  pride  and  her  feelings 
were  aroused  in  behalf  of  her  sister,  and  she  severely  reprehended  the  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  Everard. 

Margaret  immediately  wrote  to  her  lover,  complying  with  his  request,  and 
desiring  to  see  him.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Everard  would  ap- 
pear in  a  very  short  time,  not  only  to  explain  his  present  situation  more  fully, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  arrangements  for  his  marriage — but 
the  days  rolled  on,  and  he  came  not — neither  did  he  reply  to  her  letter. 
Suspense,   however,  was  destined  soon  to  be  changed  into  certainty. 

The  seclusion  in  which  the  widow  and  her  daughters  lived,  even  at  that  pe- 
riod, prevented  them  from  hearing'  much  of  what  was  passing  on  in  the  busy 

world  ofD ,  the  town  in  which  Everard  resided,  or  even  in  that  of  their 

native  village  of  Briarton.  Certain  kind  friends,  however,  are  seldom  want- 
ing, who  are  ever  ready  to  impart  such  intelligence  as  may  contribute  to 
awaken  in  us  a  due  sense  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  mere  mundane  happi- 
ness. Maria  Chapman,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  had  not  called  at 
the  cottage  since  the  day  on  which  she  made  the  communication  to  Margaret, 
tending  to  shake  her  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  her  affianced  lover.  She  now 
came  running  in  one  morning  just  as  the  family  had  finished  breakfast,  and 
finding  them  all  assembled,  beckoned  Margaret  aside,  and  placing  in  her 
hand  the  village  newspaper,  without  further  preface  pointed  out  to  her  notice 
a  paragraph,  the  sight  of  which,  indeed,  overwhelmed  her.  It  was  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  of  Everard  Wilson  and  Anna  Booth,  the  sister 
of  his  partner. 

Margaret  strained  an  eye  of  agony  on  the  paper,  and  fell  back  in  her 
chair.  Her  mother  and  sister  ran  to  her  in  alarm,  solicitous  to  know  the 
cause  of  her  distress  :  she  was  unable  to  explain,  pointing  only  to  the  paper 
which  lay  on  the  floor  at  her  feet.  Sarah  Compton  raised  it,  and  directed  by 
Maria,  soon  saw  the  cause  of  her  sister's  distress.  It  was  quickly  imparted 
to  the  mother.  The  widow  mourned  over  her  daughter's  blighted  hopes,  yet 
urged  her  to  endurance  by  many  a  firm  and  pious  precept.  Sarah  wept 
sorely,  and  clung  to  the  neck  of  her  sister  as  if  she  herself  was  the  victim  of 
disappointment  and  desertion.  Margaret  sat  quiet,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
hand,  her  cheek  blanched  to  a  paleness  like  that  of  death,  her  gaze  fixed  and 
immovable,  and  seeming  totally  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her 
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— a  living  statue  of  despair.     Maria,  meantime  inveigled  against  the  perfidy 
of  Everard,  assured  her    friends  that  *'  he  would  never  prosper — no,   never. 
She  knew  the    young    girl   he   had  married  to  be    an  idle,  extravagant  flirt, 
who  would  consume  all  he  would  ever  earn  in  the  way  of  business  upon  dress 
and  adornment;   that  she  was    called  pretty,  and  believed  herself  so,  which 
only  made  matters  worse,  as  it  rendered  her  still  more  vain  and  capricious." 
Maria  had    nearly    talked  herself  out   of  breath,    when  Margaret  suddenly 
seemed  to  return  to  consciousness:  she  rose  to  leave  the  room.     Her  friends 
would  have  followed  her,  but  she    motioned  them  back,  for  speak  she  could 
not,  the  solitude  of  her  own  little  room  was  what  she  coveted.     Arrived  there, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  in  silence 
and  alone,  she  strove  to  quell  the  storm  of  grief  which  rent  her     bosom. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  Sarah  called  on  Mrs.  Wilson.     She  wished  much 
to  learn  her  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  her  son.     Margaret  was  unacquainted 
with  the  intention  of  Sarah  :   for  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  village  maiden 
was  such  as  would  in    her  own  person   have  forbidden  every  enquiry,  or  the 
least  question  on  a  subject  equally  painful  and  humiliating.     But  Sarah  could 
not  rest.      She  had  noticed  a  change  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  manner  for  some  time 
past,  and  could  not  but  think  that   she  was  privy  to  the  defection  of  her  son. 
In  this  Sarah  was  mistaken;   the  poor  old  lady  had  been  herself  suspicious  of 
the  good  faith  of  Everard,  and  while  under  this  impression  it  gave  her  pain  to 
see  her  friends  at  the  cottage.     She  had  determined,  on  Everard's  next  visit, 
to  let  him  know  the  various  reports  which  were  circulating  concerning  him; 
and,  probing  him   closely,  insist    on  knowing"  the  truth.     Her  intentions  were 
frustrated   by  the  non-appearance  of  her  son;   and  the  first  intimation  which 
she  received  of  his   proceedings    was  from  a   letter  just  arrived,  and  which 
Sarah,  on  entering,  found  her  reading  in  manifest  agitation.     Sarah,  on  see- 
ing the  occupation  of  her  friend,  would  have  retired;   but  Mrs.  Wilson  beck- 
oned her  to  enter.     Laying   the   letter  on    her   lap,  she  desired   Sarah  to  be 
seated,  and  taking  her  spectacles  from  her  eyes,  busied  herself  in  rubbing  the 
glasses,  while  she  strove  to  make  the  usual  enquiries  respecting  her  friends 
with  her  accustomed  calmness;   but  it  would  not  do;   and  after  some  ineffect- 
ual endeavors   at  appearing  unconcerned,  she    gave    up  the  attempt  and  ad- 
verting to  the  letter  before  her,  at  once  informed  Sarah  of  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  Everard,  expressing  at  the  same  time  her  sorrow  and  dismay.    He 
had  written  to  her  to  say  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  his  affairs,  which 
had  become  somewhat  deranged  in  consequence    of  the  bad    faith    of  some 
persons  in  whom  he  had  trusted,  he  found    that  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
at  the  present  juncture  would  be  impossible,  nor  could  he  say  when  he  should 
be  able  to  redeem  his  promise      In  the  meantime  he  could  not  endure  to  see 
her,  nor  had  he  courage  to  place  before  her  the  circumstances  by  which  he 
was  actuated.     He    entreated  his    mother   to  do   so;   and  concluded  by   ex- 
pressing" his  hope   and  belief  that  Margaret  would  soon  forget    him,  and  find 
happiness  with  some  one  more  worthy  than  himself.     The  anger  and  contempt 
which  Sarah  felt    on  reading  this  epistle  could    scarcely  be  expressed.     She 
saw  also  that  his  mother  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  his  marriage,  and  she  imme- 
diately mentioned    it.     Poor  Mrs.  Wilson  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  sur- 
prise and  sorrow;   and  Sarah  had  to  exert  all  her   powers  of  consolation  to 
soothe  her    distress;   for  the  widow  was  really  a  woman   of  probity,  and  this 
conduct  of  her  son  wounded  her  deeply  :  the  more  so  as  she  reasonably  con- 
cluded that   the  course  of  action  which  had  led  to  such  unpropitious  results, 
and  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  must  have  been  unusually  extravagant,  care- 
less, and  reprehensible  :   and  should  she  judge    of  his  future  course  from  the 
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samples  already  furnished,  small  indeed  must  be  her  hopes  of  happiness  for 
the  remaining  portion  of  her  days.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Wilson  seemed  more 
composed,  Sarah  returned  home.  She  found  Margaret  still  in  her  room,  and 
there  communicated  to  her,  deeming  it  best  to  do  so,  all  that  she  had  learned 
of  his  mother  respecting  Everard.  The  sisters  remained  some  time  in  confer- 
ence together,  when  Sarah  descended  to  her  mother,  whose  feeble  spirits 
had  been  greatly  shocked  at  this  unlooked  for  event.  Margaret  appeared  at 
supper,  pale,  but  calm;  little  was  either  ate  or  spoken,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  morning  was  not  adverted  to. 

The  following  day  saw  Margaret  carefully  folding  away  a  robe  of  transpa- 
rent lawn  of  snowy  whiteness,  simply  adorned  with  satin  ribbon  of  the  same 
pure  hue — while  the  heaving  bosom,  and  the  big  tears  that  coursed 
heavily  down  her  pale  cheeks,  gave  evidence  of  the  grief  that  reigned  within. 
But  Margaret  had  resolved  upon  her  course,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  her  after 
life  proved  its  purity  and  correctness. 

A  locket  and  ring,  the  gifts  of  Everard  in  happier  days,  were  enclosed  in 
a  packet  and  sent  to  his  mother;  a  small  profile  likeness  also,  on  which 
Margaret  had  often  gazed  in  the  absence  of  the  original,  was  removed  from 
the  position  which  it  occupied  over  the  mantel-piece;  and  thenceforward  his 
name  was  mentioned  no  more  by  the  sisters  or  their  mother. 

The  illness  of  Mrs.  Compton  increased;  she  had  indeed  rapidly  declined 
from  the  day  which  had  announced  the  perfidy  of  Everard.  One  Sunday, 
however,  she  appeared  much  better  :  so  much  so  that  the  sisters  thought  they 
might  safely  leave  her  to  the  care  of  their  faithful  domestic,  Betty,  while  they 
went  to  the  neighboring  church.  They  did  so.  Margaret  looked  remarkable 
lovely  that  morning,  yet  her  charms  were  only  those  of  modesty  united  with 
meekness  and  resignation.  Clad  in  a  robe  of  dove-colored  silk,  a  scarf  of 
white  gauze  disposed  around  her  shoulders  with  simple  grace,  and  her  face 
shaded  by  a  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  her 
dress,  she  looked  the  impersonation  of  neatness  and  propriety.  A  silent 
respect  greeted  her  everywhere  as  she  advanced,  for  the  sorrow  so  gent- 
ly borne  had  rendered  her  an  object  almost  of  veneration  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  her. 

The  sisters  had  not  long  been  seated  in  the  church  when  a  slight  bustle, 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  some  new  comers,  drew  their  attention.  Mar- 
garet raised  her  eyes  and  beheld  seated  in  a  pew  at  no  great  distance  from 
her,  young  Wilson  and  his  bride.  Greatly  shocked,  for  she  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  their  appearance,  her  senses  for  a  few  moments  seemed 
about  to  forsake  her  :  her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  her  cheek  became  still  more 
pallid  in  its  hue.  Sarah  watched  her  changing  countenance  with  intense 
alarm — dreading  the  worst.  Pride,  however,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Mar- 
garet, and  the  natural  strength  of  her  mind  prevailed.  She  bent  forward  and 
leaned  her  head  on  the  small  table  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  pew,  and 
after  a  moment  her  agitation  subsided.  Carefully  avoiding  to  look  toward  the 
side  of  the  church  where  sat  her  faithless  lover,  she  managed  to  preserve  an 
appearance  of  equanimity  highly  to  her  credit.  She  was  greatly  relieved 
when  the  conclusion  of  the  service  allowed  her  to  hasten  home,  and  endeavor 
to  compose  her  agitated  spirits  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  apartment. 

Young  Wilson  gained  no  credit  for  this  exhibition  of  himself  and  his  bride. 
His  conduct  *vas   so   generally  known  and   contemned  that  he  met  with  little 
cordiality,'  even  from  those  whom  he  had  formerly  numbered  among  his  best 
friends  :  and  after  visiting  his  mother,  to  whom  he  now  introduced  his  bride 
for  the  first  time,  he  quietly  returned  toD . 
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Meanwhile  the  family  at  the  cottage  resumed  their  usual  avocations.  If  I 
secret  sorrow  still  wrung  the  bosom  of  Margaret,  the  tale  could  be  guessed 
by  her  colorless  cheek  alone,  for  her  lips  never  uttered  a  complaint.  The 
little  parlor  still  boasted  its  customary  comforts,  and  out  of  doors  everything 
which  depended  upon  her  superintending  care  for  its  well  being,  grew  and 
flourished.  The  bees  were  well  attended — the  rich  metheglin  duly  prepared 
— the  garden,  where  useful  esculents  were  intermingled  with  vegetable  forms 
of  brighter  beauty,  was  kept  clean  and  well  weeded.  Here  on  a  clear 
autumnal  morning  glowed  tints  that  almost  dazzled  the  sight;  the  anasturtium 
of  vermillion  hue  opened  its  graceful  petals  to  the  sun — the  French  marigold 
displayed  her  velvet  bosom  of  purple  and  gold — while  around  the  humble 
porch,  convolvulus  intermixed  with  woodbine  and  honey-suckle,  formed  a 
bower  of  mingled  fragrance  and  beauty. 

But  Margaret  had  small  leisure  to  spend  on  useless  regrets.  Her  mother, 
now  rapidly  declining,  demanded  all  her  care  and  soothing  attention.  After 
languishing  a  few  weeks  longer,  Mrs.  Compton  died — and  the  sisters  were 
now  alone.  Sarah's  marriage  was  to  have  taken  place  some  time  during  the 
winter.  Young  Johnson  had  completed  his  studies;  he  had  also  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  very  advantageous  situation  as  clergyman  in  a  town  some  miles 
distant  from  Briarton  :  and  Margaret  looked  forward  once  more  to  a  portion 
of  happiness  in  witnessing  that  of  a  beloved  sister.  Again  she  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  "  The  simple  shepherd  of  a  simple  flock  "  had  just  com- 
menced his  parochial  cares — and  in  the  full  hope  and  expectation  of  a  life  of 
quiet  happiness,  was  getting  all  things  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  in- 
tended hride,  when  his  health,  always  delicate,  became  worse  in  consequence 
of  colds  caught  during  the  exercise  of  professional  duty;  a  fever  set  in — he 
declined  rapidly — a  few  weeks  saw  him  consigned  to  the  tomb.  A  blow  so 
severe  was  with  difficulty  borne  by.  Sarah — and  she,  perhaps,  would  have 
sunk  beneath  its  overwhelming  weight,  but  for  the  timely  support,  the  tender 
care,  the  soothing  attentions  of  her  sister.  And  now  Margaret  tound  that 
in  performing  the  Christian  duty  of  endevoring  to  soften  the  distress  of  anoth- 
er she  was  in  effect  rendering  herself  better  able  to  support  her  own. 

In  the  meantime  their  neighbor,  Mrs.  Wilson,  had  not  been  exempt  from 
her  share  of  trouble.  Everard's  affairs  were  rapidly  going  to  ruin.  His 
credulity  had,  in  the  first  place,  led  him  an  easy  prey  into  the  snares  spread 
for  him  by  the  designing  young  man  who  had  proposed  the  partnership  which 
Wilson  so  readily  acceded  to.  Booth,  at  the  moment  Wilson  came  into  pos- 
session of  his  late  father's  estate,  was  himself  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy. 
Everard's  money,  provided  he  could  be  induced  to  sell  his  farm  and  join  him 
in  business,  would  save  him  from  ruin.  He  made  the  proposal,  and  was  no 
less  surprised  than  gratified  at  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  embraced. 
The  better  to  secure  the  means  and  assistance  of  Everard,  it  was  thought 
advisable  by  the  elder  Booth  to  effect  a  match  between  Everard  and  his  only  I 
daughter  Ann.  While  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  young  lady,  her  father 
was  to  yield  a  rather  unwilling  consent  to  the  connection, while  he  caused  it 
to  be  whispered  about  that  he  could,  if  he  pleased,  give  her  a  very  handsome 
portion.  The  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  the  various  calls  upon  his  attention, 
the  novelties  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  young  Wilson.  Ann  was  also  a  very  pretty  girl,  gay  and  volatile  ; 
and  her  showy  manners  and  constant  attentions  to  him  soon  diverted  his 
thoughts  from  the  milder  graces  and  simpler  charms  of  Margaret  Compton. 
We  have  seen  the  result  in  part  :  it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  aid  afforded 
the  firm  by  the    sacrifice    of  Everard's     property    was  only  temporary ;  ex- 
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travagance  and  wild  speculation  proved  the  downfall    of  the   concern,    and 
Wilson  found  himself  undone. 

Thus  situated,  he  applied  to  his  mother  for  a  portion  of  the  pittance  that 
had  been  left  for  her  support,  and  proposed  that  she  should  sell  the  homestead, 
together  with  the  few  acres  attached  to  it,  and  lend  him  the  money,  with 
which  he  would  again  embark  in  a  small  and  safe  business,  and  support  her 
out  of  the  proceeds.  To  this  proposal  Mrs.  Wilson  refused  her  assent,  but 
rather  proposed  that  he  should  send  his  wife  and  family  to  her:  offering  them 
cheerfully  a  share  of  her  home  and  such  comforts  as  it  afforded;  while  he, 
thus  relieved  for  the  present,  from  the  burthen  of  their  support,  would  be  at 
liberty  to  make  arrangements  for  a  new  employment.  This,  however,  would 
not  do  at  all.  Mrs.  Everton  Wilson  detested  Briarton  above  all  places  on 
earth,  and  would  never  consent  to  live  either  in  it  or  near  it,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. What  was  to  be  done  !  Everard  was  friendless,  penniless. 
He  talked  of  leaving  the  country — of  trusting  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  strangers,  for  her  father  had  died  some  time  before.  His 
mother  heard  all  this  with  pain,  and  it  was  not  long  without  its  effect.  Alive 
only  to  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  unable  to  witness  the  sorrow  and  poverty  of 
an  object  so  dear  to  her,  she,  in  an  evil  hour,  disposed  of  her  little  property 
in  favor  of  Everard,  and  left  herself  without  a  home;  all  that  remained  to  her 
being  the  small  annuity  before  mentioned,  and  which  was  of  itself  insufficient 
for  her  support.  She  then  removed  to  a  very  cheap  and  humble  dwelling, 
where  she  strove  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  maintain  herself  by  her  own 
exertions. 

Everard  for  some  time  kept  up  the  show  of  attention  toward  the  mother 
whom  he  had  impoverished;  but  the  aid  which  he  promised  to  bestow  was 
litttle  indeed:  he  fell  into  fresh  difficulties — -lost  the  poor  remains  of  his 
mother's  bounty — and  again  a  bankrupt,  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
far  west. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  once  existing  between  the  families,  and  event- 
uating so  unhappily,  had  produced  almost  insensibly  an  estrangement  on  the 
part  of  the  Misses  Compton  from  the  widow.  Now,  however,  on  learning 
the  melancholy  state  of  affairs,  Sarah  one  morning  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
hastened  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  old  neighbor.  Mrs.  Wilson  received  her 
with  much  affection,  but  her  sadness  was  evident;  and  although  she  strove  to 
appear  cheerful,  and  to  talk  of  indifferent  matters,  her  frequent  sighs  and  de- 
jected looks  betokened  a  mind  ill  at  ease. 

Sarah,  with  much  delicacy,  assured  her  of  her  own  and  her  sister's  best 
wishes  for  her  happiness,  and  requested  that  she  would  come  often  to  visit 
them.  The  old  lady  seemed  much  affected  at  these  expressions  of  kindness, 
and  they  parted  with  sentiments  of  friendship  nenewed  on  both  sides. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  indeed,  now  found  her  chief  consolaton  in  the  society  and 
friendship  of  the  Misses  Compton,  who  strove  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  soothe  her  grief  and  cheer  her  solitude.  Margaret  and  Sarah,  in  pursuing 
the  simple  routine  of  their  duties,  had  found  consolation  for  the  troubles  of 
their  early  life,  and  an  approving  conscience  had  spread  over  their  bosoms 
complacence  and  peace. 

The  widow  rarely  heard  of  her  son — and  from  him  never.  He  never  ad- 
dressed a  line  to  her,  and  the  intelligence  which  she  occasionally  gleaned 
concerning  him  was  owing  entirely  to  accidental  circumstances. 

Several  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Everard's  departure.  His  mother, 
considerably  advanced  in  life,  grew  every  day  more  feeble.  She  had  long 
been  unable  to  do  much   for   herself,  and   in   fact  now  derived   her  support 
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chiefly  from  the  benefactions  of  kind  neighbors;  among  these  Margaret  and 
Sarah  Compton  were  distinguished  for  their  kindness. 

One  evening,  as  the  widow  sat  alone  in  her  poverty-stricken  dwelling,  she 
was  started  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  stranger,  who  rather  abruptly 
entered  the  house.  His  habiliments  were  worn  and  shabby,  he  seemed  jaded 
by  fatigue,  and  he  led  by  the  hand  a  poor,  thin  looking  boy,  or  about  eight 
years  ot  age.  The  stranger  drew  near  where  she  was  sitting  and  paused 
before  her.  As  it  was  dusk,  and  her  eye-sight  was  imperfect,  the  widow 
could  not  recognize,  though  she  gazed  earnestly  upon  him.  He  bent  for- 
ward as  if  to  take  her  hand.  The  poor  old  lady  started,  for  she  saw  some- 
thing in  the  figure  and  air  of  the  stranger  that  awoke  sudden  and  painful 
recollections.     He  spoke. 

"  xMothcr  !  do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 

She  shrieked  and  fell  back,  though  not  fainting*,  in  her  chair. 
1  Everard,"  she  uttered,  almost  overcome  at  his  sight,  and   speaking  with 
difficulty.     "Everard — my  son  !  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  it  is  Everard.  Everard  returned  to  you,  poor,  sick  and 
miserable — mother  you  have  cause  to  hate  me  !  " 

"  Hate  you  !  Oh, my  child,  impossible  !  but  you  have  been  gone  a  long,  long 
time — and  you  never  wrote  to  me — I  own  I  did  think  that  hard  to  be  sure — 
and  your  wife  ?" 

"  She  is  dead,"  answered  Everard  gloomily,  "  this  boy,"  and  as  he  spoke 
he  pulled  the  child  to  him,  "  is  my  son,  and  the  only  one  of  my  family  that  I 
have  left." 

The  tale  of  Everard  was  soon  told.  It  appeared  he  had  succeeded  no  bet- 
ter in  the  west  than  he  had    done    in  the  town    of  D .     His  crops  did 

not  turn  out  well  the  first  year,  and  he  met  with  many  disappointments.  His 
wife,  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  living  as  practised  in  what  is  called 
the  new  country,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  numerous  privations  incident- 
al to  new  settlers,  grew  daily  more  discontented.  Her  constant  complainings 
vexed  and  grieved  her  husband;  and  in  seeking  to  gratify  her  frequently  un- 
reasonable wishes,  he  increased  his  embarrassments.  Finding  his  home  un- 
comfortable, he  sought  a  refuge  from  clamor  and  fretfulness  abroad.  Sad  al- 
ternative. He  soon  contracted  habits  of  intemperance,  and  passed  whole 
days  at  the  village  tavern.  Then  indeed  his  affairs  went  rapidly  to  destruc- 
tion. His  wife  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever  of  the  country  :  his  children,  unable 
to  struggle  with  the  hardships  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  all  save  one, 
soon  followed  their  unhappy  mother. 

Thus  left  alone,  impoverished,  and  utterly  disheartened,  Everard  bethought 
of  returning  to  his  native  village — even  to  his  mother.  Though  he  had  plun- 
dered, neglected  her — though  poverty  and  evil  habits  had  so  changed  him 
that  he  looked  no  longer  the  same — wretched  as  he  had  become  and  forsaken 
by  the  world,  he  had  calculated  rightly.  The  arms,  the  heart  of  a  mother 
would  open  to  receive  him. 

"  I  have  used  you  cruelly — basely,  mother,"  he  said,  as  he  concluded  his 
brief  account  of  himself.  "  I  could  hardly  expect  after  all  that  has  passed 
that  you  will  acknowledge  me — yet  if  you  will  forgive  me — if  you  will  let 
me  die  under  the  shelter  of  your  roof — if  you  will  only  promise  to  protect 
my  boy ." 

"I  will,  I  will,  my  child,"  exclaimed  thepoor,  heart-broken  woman,  "  but 
do  not  talk  of  dying,  Everard — it  is  for  me  to  do  that.  I  am  old  and  pressed 
down  by  sorrow  ;  but  you  have  still  the  hope  of  many  years  before  you;  you 
may  recover  and  live  to  be  a  comfort  to  me  and  to  your  child — oh,  do  not 
talk  of  dying!  " 
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"  But  I  must,  mother — J  feel  that  I  have  not  long  to  live — and  the  worst  of 
all  is  the  reflection  that  I  have  brought  all  this  misery  upon  myself  and  you  by 
my  own  folly." 

;  The  widow  had  lighted  her  humble  taper,  and  she  saw  by  its  pale  light  the 
ravages  which  sorrow,  trouble,  and  alas  !  misconduct,  had  wrought  in  his 
once  handsome  face  and  form,  and  she  wept. 

In  witnessing  the  sorrow  of  the  young,  our  sympathies  are  lightened  by  the 
reflection  that,  "  time  heals  in  such  the  wounds  of  sorrow."  The  world — 
time — is  before  them.  Health,  the  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits  unbroken  by 
age  and  infirmity — the  varying  circumstances  of  life — all  are  in  their  favor; 
and  we  hope  and  believe  that  they  will  "  smile  again."  But  age,  to  comfort 
it,  has  none  of  these.  Age  generally  left  with  few  supports,  clings  tenacious- 
ly to  the  blessings  which  Providence,  in  its  mercy,  may  yet  have  spared  to 
its  earthly  affections  :  the  fountain  of  grief  so  often  opened  has  become  near- 
ly dry — and  the  tear  that  makes  its  way  down  the  furrowed  cheek  is  painful 
evidence  of  the  deep  anguish  which  has  had  power  to  force  it  thence. 

Notwithstanding  the  tender  attentions  of  his  mother,  and  the  comparative 
comfort  to  which  he  was  now  restored,  it  was  evident  that  Everard  Wilson 
drooped  daily,  and  he  was  soon  unable  to  walk  abroad.  Yet  ill  as  he  was 
he  suffered  still  more  from  mental  than  bodily  disease,  he  appeared  to  be 
haunted  by  painful  images  of  the  past. 

11  Mother,"  he  would  say,  "  I  have  never  enjoyed  one  happy  hour  since  I 
broke  my  faith  with  Ma/garet  Compton.  That  instance  of  flagrant  wrong  has 
proved  the  groundwork  of  the  troubles  of  my  whole  life." 

Thus  would  Everard  mourn  as  he  lay  upon  his  sick,  and,  as  it  proved,  his 
dying  bed — and  thus  lament  his  past  errors.  He  died,  leaving  his  son  a 
parting  legacy  to  his  mother. 

Oppressed  by  grief  and  infirmity,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
widow  could  long  survive  to  discharge  the  trust  confided  to  her.  The  death 
of  her  son  deeply  affected  her  health,  she  declined  fast. 

One  or  other  of  the  sisters  Cornpton,  were  always  with  her,  nursing,  com- 
forting and  striving  to  soften  the  pangs  of  approaching  dissolution. 

On  the  day  on  which  she  died,  Margaret  stood  beside  her  couch.  She  had 
been  bathing  the  temples  of  the  patient,  who  felt  a  temporary  relief  from  the 
application. 

"I  can  never  thank  you  as  I  ought,  Margaret,"  said  the  aged  sufferer, 
"  but  you  will  receive  your  reward  from  a  higher  power.  I  die  willingly — 
gladly — there  is  but  one  thought  that  grieves  me — that  poor  boy — oh,  what — 
what"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  "will  become  of  that  friendless  or- 
phan?" '.. . 

The  little  fellow  stood  looking  at  his  dying  grand-mother  with  a  counten- 
ance of  sorrow  and  affright.  Margaret  was  deeply  affected — she  sobbed 
audibly.  She  drew  the  boy  to  her  side,  and  taking  a  hand  of  her  aged 
friend,  then  damp  with  the  dews  of  death,  she  said, 

"  I  will  be  a  mother  to  your  grandson,  he  shall  live  with  me — I  promise 
you  that  while  I  survive  he  shall  never  want  friend  or  home." 

At  this  assurance  so  trustful,  so  full  of  consolation,  the  dying  woman  rais- 
ed her  eyes  to  her  friend.  She  could  not  speak,  but  a  faint  smile  passed  over 
her  face  and  lighted  her  sunken  features.  It  was  but  for  a  moment.  In  the 
next  a  deeper  paleness  settled  on  her  countenance — she  pressed  feebly  the 
hand  of  Margaret — it  was  life's  last  effort. 

And  Margaret  Compton  fulfilled  her  word.  The  orphan  found  a  home  in 
her  cottage;  she  fed,  she   clothed,    she  educated   him.     He   was  the  youth 
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whom  I  had  observed  so  constant  in  his  attention  to  the  aged  sisters.  He  had 
repaid  their  care  by  sincere  affection  and  the  most  watchful  anxiety  to  serve 
and  oblige.  The  seriousness  of  his  disposition  inclined  him  to  the  church, 
and  Margaret  gladly  seconded  his  wishes;  his  studies,  therefore,  were  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  these  views. 

Years  have  quietly  passed  away;  and  content  if  not  happiness  has  settled 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  cottage. 

Here  the  village  pastor  concluded  his  simple  recital,  which  greatly  increas- 
ed my  respect  and  admiration  for  the  chief  subjects  of  it — I  mean  the  Misses 
Compton.  So  earnestly  indeed  did  they  dwell  on  my  mind  that  I  was  rest- 
less and  uneasy  till  I  saw  them  again,  for  they  seemed  invested,  as  it  were, 
with  redoubled  interest  arising  from  the  circumsrances  I  had  heard  related. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  fine  evening  late  in  the  month  of  June  that  I  once 
more  sought  the  glen.  All  was  quiet.  The  evening  breeze  scarcely  agitated 
the  shrubs  and  flowers  which  grew  around  the  house;  and  the  purple  hue 
occasioned  by  early  twilight  was  fast  fading  from  the  bosom  of  the  glassy 
stream  that  wound  through  the  glen.  I  found  the  sisters  quietly  seated  in 
their  little  parlor.  Their  faces  lighted  up  with  pleasure  at  my  entrance,  and 
as  usual  they  evinced  their  satisfaction  by  a  variety  of  hospitable  attentions 

When  the  tea-table  was  removed  we  chatted  on  various  subjects;  and 
Margaret  informed  me  that  Everard  had  lately  been  ordained,  and  expected 
to  officiate  as  clergyman  in  a  village  not  far  distant  from  Briarton.  "We 
have  had  a  letter  from  him  lately/' she  added,  "and  he  writes  us  word 
that  we  may  expect  a  visit  from  him  in  a  few  days."  I  congratulated  this  ex- 
cellent woman  on  an  event  so  gratifying  to  her  generous  heart.  Her  voice 
trembled  as  she  pressed  my  hand  in  replying,  and  a  tear,  but  it  was  one  of 
happiness,  sprung  to  her  eye. 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave;  but  was  not  suffered  to  depart  before  I  had  tasted 
their  rich  metheglin,  a  simple  nectar,  on  the  composition  of  which  they  great- 
ly prided  themselves.  They  accompanied  me  into  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
house.  It  was  a  spot  small  indeed,  but  literally  "redolent  of  sweets."  Here 
they  paused  intent  on  culling  for  me  some  of  their  favorite  flowers.  I  could 
not  without  emotion  observe  the  earnestness  with  which  Margaret  directed  her 
sister  to  a  selection  of  the  choicest  buds;  while  my  eye  followed  Sarah's  bent 
form,  as  she  dexterously  with  a  pair  of  garden  scissors  severed  from  the  pa- 
rent stem  the  blooming  sweets,  and  formed  them  into  a  charmingly  arranged 
bouquet.  I  left  them  with  regret,  and  a  feeling  ol  respect,  of  affection, 
mingled  with  tender  melancholy  pervaded  my  mind. 

And  what,  I  asked  myself,  when  in  the  retirement  of  my  solitary  apart- 
ment I  laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  revolved 
the  tale  of  sorrow  which  I  had  so  lately  heard,  what  has  enabled  those  fe- 
males, by  nature  feeble,  delicate,  and  susceptible,  thus  bravely  to  support 
the  storm  of  affliction  with  which  heaven,  in  its  wisdom,  has  thought  proper 
to  visit  them  ? 

What  but  humble  trust  and  holy  confidence  in  Him,  in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death.  That  humble  trust  which  dried  the  tears  of  Sarah 
when  they  dropped  over  the  ashes  of  her  plighted  lover.  That  holy  confi- 
dence which  elevated  the  soul  of  Margaret,  as,  looking  on  the  desolate  or- 
phan of  Evarard  Wilson,  she  whispered  to  herself  the  Divine  precept,  "  Do 
ye  unto  others  even  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you." 

Never  suffer  your  children  to  require  services  from  others  which  they  can 
perform  for  themselves.  A  strict  observance  of  this  rule  will  be  of  incalcu- 
lable advantage  to  them  through  every  period  of  life. 
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HINTS  ON  MATRIMONY. 

No  woman  will  be  likely  to  dispute  us,  when  we  assert  that  marriage  is  her 
destiny.  A  man  may  possibly  fill  up  some  sort  of  an  existence  without  lov- 
ing; but  a  woman  with  nothing  to  love,  cherish,  care  for,  and  minister  to,  is 
an  anomaly  in  the  universe — an  existence  without  an  object.  It  is  as  natural 
for  a  woman  to  have  some  one  thing  to  cling  to  for  protection — some  one  to 
look  up  to  for  advice  and  assistance,  as  to  breathe.  Without  it,  no  woman 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be  happy.  It  is  the  grand  want  of  her  nature,  and 
nothing  can  satisfy  her  heart  with  such  a  void  unfilled. 

Now  with  the  exception  of  some  occasional  irregularities  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  sexes,  produced  by  circumstances,  such  as  the  settlement 
of  new  countries,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  man  should  not  have  a  wife, 
and  every  woman  a  husband;  and  this  would  be  easily  brought  about  by  the 
exercise  of  more  common  sense,  and  less  ambition.  Each  sex  is  looking  up 
for  something  above  its  own  sphere.  The  son  of  an  industrious  and  success- 
ful mechanic  must  be  a  professional  man  or  a  merchant,  instead  of  following 
in  his  father's  footsteps — and  this  is  folly  the  first.  When  he  looks  around 
for  a  wife,  the  neat,  industrious  daughter  of  a  mechanic  like  his  father,  is  not 
good  enough  for  him;  he  must  make  love  to  some  fine  lady,  who  is  one  gen- 
eration in  advance;  that  is,  her  grandfather  was  a  mechanic,  instead  of  her 
father — a  very  aristocrat  in  distinction.  On  the  other  hand. the  girl  who  works 
for  her  living,  earning  it  by  her  honest  labors,  would  not  deign  to  encourage 
the  addresses  of  a  laboring  man;  she  would  set  her  cap  for  a  gentleman,  for- 
sooth !  The  mechanic's  daughter,  educated  upon  her  father's  hard  earn- 
ings, to  be  a  fine  lady,  encourages  the  attentions  of  a  set  of  fops  antl  dang- 
lers, who  drive  sensible  and  honest  men  away  from  her  in  disgust,  and  she 
becomes  the  victim  of  some  sorry  sharper  or  some  shallow  fool. 

Now  this  is  all  wrong — deplorably,  wretchedly  wrong.  Girls  should  know 
that  men,  superior  to  themselves  in  education  and  position,  do  not  associate 
with  them  for  any  good.  Men  should  know  that,  by  marrying  girls  educat- 
ed in  habits  of  life  above  their  fortunes,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  good 
wives. 

It  requires  but  the  exercise  of  a  little  sound  sense,  to  have  every  person 
"suited  to  their  minds."  If  men  but  knew  it,  it  is  better  to  have  a  wife 
grateful  for  more  than  she  expected,  than  grumbling  at  less.  It  is  delightful 
going  up  the  hill  of  fortune,  but  horribly  jolting  and  aggravating  work  to 
come  down. 

For  a  man  to  say  he  cannot  afford  to  marry,  is  absolute  nonsense.  Any 
man  can  afford  to  marry  who  is  not  afraid  to  work.  It  takes  less  to  support 
two  together  than  two  separately,  and  for  every  mouth  to  feed  comes  from 
some  source  additional  energy.  Married  men  earn  more  money  than  single 
ones,  and  spend  less.  For  the  comparative  happiness  of  married  and  single 
life,  we  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  who  have  tried  both,  and  to  the 
observation  of  those  who  are  suffering  the  hbrrid  discomforts  of  celibacy. 

FEMALE  INFLUENCE  AND  ENERGY. 
I  have  noticed,  says  Washington  Irving,  that  a  married  man  falling  into 
misfortune,  is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the  world,  than  a  single 
one,  chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  smoothed  and  relieved  by  domestic  en- 
dearments, and  self  respect  kept  alive,  by  finding  that,  although  all  abroad 
be  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little  world  of  love  at  home 
of  which  he  is  a  monarch.  Whereas  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to  waste  and 
self  neglect;  to  fall  to  ruins,  like  some  deserted  mansion,  for  want  of  an  in- 
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habitant.  I  hav«  had  occasion  to  mark  the  fortitude  with  which  women  sus- 
tain the  most  overwhelming  reverse  of  fortune.  Those  disasters  which  break 
down  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all 
the  energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their 
character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity. — Nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  to  behold  a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  has  been  all  weakness 
and  dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness,  while  treading  the 
prosperous  path  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force,  to  be  the  comforter 
and  supporter  of  her  husband  under  misfortunes,  abiding  with  unshrinking 
firmness,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity.  As  the  vine  which  has  long  twin- 
ed its  graceful  foliage  about  the  oak,  and  has  been  lifted  by  it  in  sunshine, 
will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunder-bolt,  cling  around  it  with 
its  caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  bough;  so,  too,  it  is  beauti- 
fully ordained  by  Providence,  that  woman,  who  is  the  ornament  and  depend- 
ent of  man  in  his  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten 
with  sudden  calamity;  winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his  nature, 
tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up  the  broken  heart. 

HOW  CAN  A  YOUNG  LADY  MAKE  HOME  AGREEABLE? 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  young  lady  can  make  home  agreeable, 
if  she  is  possessed  of  right  feelings,  and  considers  that  it  is  in  her  power  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  her. 

Home  is  the  sphere  in  wlfich  a  young  lady  should  display  those  attentions 
and  little  kindnesses,  that  render  the  character  of  the  daughter  and  sister  so 
lovely.     It  is  there,  that  she  should  mildly  and  kindly  preside. 

She  can  make  her  home  agreeable,  by  cultivating  her  affections,  and 
cherishing  a  cheerful  spirit.  There  is  a  mysterious  influence  which  the 
warm-hearted  and  cheerful  sister  exercises  over  a  whole  family. — She  has 
the  faculty  of  making  every  thing  go   pleasantly,  and  every  one  feel  happy. 

A  young  lady  can  increase  the  pleasure  of  her  home,  by  making  it  beauti- 
ful; it  should  be  her  delight  to  train  the  fragrant  vine,  to  twine  its  delicate 
tendrils  over  a  favorite  window,  the  resort  of  some  loved  one.  She  should 
nurture  tender  flowers,  and  their  bursting  buds,  with  lively  delight,  to  pre- 
sent daily  to  a  dear  mother  or  a  sister.  She  can  have  flowers  blooming 
within  doors  as  well  as  out,  and  she  can  make  articles  for  use  and  ornament. 
It  is  in  her  power  to  collect  around  her  a  hoard  of  treasures,  from  which  she 
can  draw,  for  the  amusement  of  the  family  circle.  Perhaps  these  little  offi- 
ces of  kindness  may  appear  trifling,  but  where  this  spirit  of  kindness  is  culti- 
vated, that  young  lady  is  happy  indeed;  and  not  only  happy  herself,  but  the 
joy  of  her  household. 

Where  a  young  lady  has  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  she  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  many  duties,  and  lessen  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a 
dear  mother.  Can  there  be  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  that  of  an  affection- 
ate and  intelligent  family,  surrounding  the  hearth  on  a  quiet  winter's  even- 
ing, while  she  who  makes  "  home,  sweet  home,"  an  earthly  paradise;  who 
surrounds  it  with  those  attractions  which  cheerfulness,  affections,  and  sister- 
ly care  can  give,  reads  from  some  valuable  book,  truth  which  she  wishes  to 
imprint  in  the  young  mind,  listening  with  so  much  attention  to  the  loved 
tones  of  that  dear  sister's  voice,  and  when  she  sings  her  evening  hymn,  or 
some  "  old  songs  of  other  days  "  at  the  request  of  her  father;  in  performing 
these  little  acts  of  kindness,  does  not  a  young  lady  make  home  agreeable? 

A  daughter  should  alleviate  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  ner  mother.  Per- 
haps that  dear  mother  is  an  invalid;  how  much  is  it  in  the  power  of  an  affec- 
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tionate  daughter  to  make  her  days  and  hours  pass  pleasantly.  What  delight 
is  it  to  that  daughter  to  hear  her  mother's  gentle  voice  expressing  her  appro- 
bation for  her  steady  performance  of  duty,  while  she  is  confined  to  the  cham- 
ber of  sickness;  and  how  rich  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  manifestation  of 
such  an  affection,  from  a  daughter  and  sister,  changing  the  silent  chamber 
into  a  little  paradise,  as  the  form  of  that  devoted  nurse  nits  around,  creating 
peace  and  content  even  in  a  silent  sick  room. 

To  a  daughter,  how  sacred  is  the  affection  of  a  fond  father  !  I  have  some- 
times watched  the  fond  father  and  affectionate  daughter,  and  grieved  that  it 
should  be  my  lot  to  be  fatherless;  bereft  of  those  beloved  ones,  that  made  the 
circle  around  our  own  hearth-stone  holy  and  beautiful.  I  have  forgotten  my 
subject.  A  young  lady  should  make  home  her  father's  earthly  paradise. 
When  he  returns  of  an  evening  to  his  house,  perplexed  and  annoyed  with  the 
cares  of  business,  it  seems  to  devolve  upon  the  daughter  to  cheer  him  with 
her  affectionate  attention  and  playful  smiles.  She  should  meet  him  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  show  all  those  little  kindnesses  that  only  an  affec- 
tionate daughter  can.  Happy  is  that  daughter  who  thus  makes  home  agree- 
able.— Sentinel. 


A  MAN  WITH  AN  APPETITE. 

A  French  prisoner,  of  the  name  of  Donery,  taken  in  the  Ho3he  by  Sir  J. 
B.  Warren,  was  one  of  the  nine  brothers  remarkable  for  their  voracious  ap- 
petite. The  above  prisoner  was  allowed  the  rations  often  men  daily,  which 
could  not  quiet  his  voracious  craving  for  food.  That  the  fact  might  be  well 
attested,  Admiral  Child  and  his  son,  Doctors  Cochrane  and  Johnson,  and 
many  other  respectable  persons,  were  present  on  a  day  appointed  to  witness 
the  quantity  of  food  he  would  eat,  and  the  effects  produced. — The  following 
is  the  quantity  consumed  in  twelve  hours,  and  he  yet  was  requesting  more, 
which  was  refused: — Cow's  raw  adder,  4  lbs.;  solid  beef  raw,  10  lbs.;  tallow 
candles,  2  lbs.;  total  of  solids,  16  lbs.,  and  five  bottles  of  porter. 

When  he  was  with  the  French  army,  and  much  distressed  for  food,  he 
used  to  eat  daily  five  or  six  pounds  of  grass;  but  vegetables,  and  even  bread, 
in  general  did  not  agree  with  him. 

The  diet  which  he  preferred,  and  which  also  appears  most  grateful  to  his 
constitution,  was  entirely  animal;  and  that  raw. — When  in  those  situations 
in  which  he  could  not  be  supplied  with  wholesome  provisions,  he  would  eat 
live  cats,  dogs,  and  rats;  of  the  former,  he  was  known  to  have  eaten  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  in  one  year.  In  the  English  prison  such  a  shame- 
ful practice  was  not  long  suffered. 

It  is  surprising  that,  with  this  enormous  appetite  and  savage  mode  of  grat- 
ifying it,  his  manners  were  amiable,  and  he  was  universally  liked  among  his 
fellow  prisoners,  and  in  general  very  lively  and  active. 

His  skin  was  of  the  usual  temperature,  his  pulse  generally  about  eighty, 
his  eyes  were  clear  and  bright,  his  tongue  clean,  and  his  stools  natural.  He 
had  enjoyed  one  uninterrupted  series  of  perfect  health  from  a  child,  and  his 
uncommon  feeding  never  interrupted  him  during  the  day,  and  was  so  far 
from  rendering  him  dull,  that  after  he  had  eaten  the  quantity  of  provisions 
witnessed  by  Admiral  Child  and  company,  he  retired  with  his  companions  u» 
spend  the  evening  in  dancing. 

He  generally  went  to  bed  at  8  o'clock,  and  immediately  perspired  intense- 
ly.— About  one  o'clock  he  usually  awoke  very  hungry,  and  would  eat  the 
residue  of  his  day's  provisions,  and  would  again  sleep,  and  violently  perspire 
till  he  arose  in  the  morning  early,  when  the  perspiration  left  him;  and  if  he 
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could  procure  a  few  pounds  of  raw  flesh  to  satisfy  his  immediate  craving,  he 
was  perfectly  easy.  As  a  proof  of  his  strength  and  activity,  he  had  frequent- 
ly carried  a  load  of  three  hundred  weight  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
when  in  the  army  he  has  marched  fourteen  leagues,  with  all  his  military  ap- 
pointments. 

This  is  a  very  uncommon  case,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  result 
from  the  consideration  of  the  lacteals  taking  up  such  an  immense  quantity  of 
assimilated  fluid;  and  indeed,  I  must  confess  it  is  equally  as  inexplicable  to 
imagine  how  the  stomach  could  dissolve  such  a  quantity  of  flesh,  which  it 
evidently  conveyed  into  the  system  in  a  few  hours.  We  can  however,  draw 
one  conclusion,  which  Dr.  Johnson  also  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Blane, 
showing  the  very  great  importance  of  the  discharge  by  the  skin.  I  think, 
too,  it  is  very  obvious  that  one  of  the  principal  actions  of  food,  is  to  increase 
the  stimulus  of  the  whole  body;  for  in  the  above  case  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  man  was  more  lusty  than  usual,  although  his  digestive  powers  were  so 
outrageous:  but  his  strength,  kc.  was  conspicuous,  and  the  nocturnal  sweat 
proceeded  evidently  from  an  increased  action  of  the  system.  If  we  trace  its 
progress,  we  shall  find  it  stimulating  the  stomach  and  intestines,  next  the 
lacteals  and  mesentric  glands,  from  thence,  increasing  the  mass  of  blood. 
It  there  also  acts  as  a  stimulus,  until  the  circulation  is  reduced  by  the  im- 
mense perspirations.  The  whole  of  this  process  appears  to  have  taken  place 
twice  every  night,  without  the  least  apparent  injury  Jo  the  system. — London 
"  Veterinarian" for  March. 

ADVICE  TO  A  DAUGHTER. 

BY  REV.    WM.   B.   SPRAGUE. 

Let  me  counsel  you,  then,  never  to  utter  an  expression,  or  do  an  act, 
which  even  looks  like  soliciting  any  gentleman's  attention.  Remember  that 
everv  expression  of  civility,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  perfectly  voluntary; 
and  any  wish  on  your  part,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  expressed,  to  make 
yourself  a  favorite,  will  be  certain  to  awake  the  disgust  of  all  who  know  it. 
I  would  not  recommend  to  you  anything  like  a  prudish  or  affected  reserve; 
but  even  this  is  not  so  unfortunate  an  extreme  as  excessive  forwardness. 
While  you  modestly  accept  any  attention  which  propriety  warrants,  let  there 
be  no  attempt  at  artful  insinuation  on  one  hand,  or  taking  a  man's  heart  by 
storm  on  the  other. 

Be  not  ambitious  to  be  considered  a  belle.  Indeed,  I  had  rather  you 
would  be  almost  anything  else,  which  does  not  involve  gross  moral  obliquity, 
than  this.  It  is  the  fate  of  most  belles  that  they  become  foolishly  vain,  think 
of  nothing,  and  care  for  nothing  beyond  personal  display;  who  not  unfre- 
quently  sacrifice  themselves  in  a  mad  bargain,  which  involves  their  destinies 
for  life.  The  more  of  solid  and  enduring  esteem  you  enjoy,  the  better;  and 
you  ought  to  gain  whatever  you  can  of  this  by  honorable  means;  but  to  be 
admired  and  flattered,  for  mere  accidental  qualities,  which  involve  nothing 
of  intellectual  or  moral  worth,  ought  to  render  any  girl,  who  is  subject  to  it, 
an  object  of  pity.  You  are  at  liberty  to  desire  the  good  opinion  of  any  gen- 
tleman of  your  acquaintance,  but  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  in  you  to  be 
ambitious  of  a  blind  admiration. 

I  will  only  add,  that  you  ought  to  be  on  your  guard  against  the  influence 
of  flattery.  Rely  on  it,  the  man  who  flatters  you,  whatever  he  may  profess, 
is  not  your  friend.  It  were  a  much  kinder  office,  and  a  real  mark  of  friend- 
ship, to  admonish  you  tenderly,  yet  honestly,  of  your  faults.  If  you  yield  a 
little  to  flattery,  you  have  placed  yourself  on  dangerous  ground;  if  you  con- 
tinue to  yield,  you  are  not  improbably  undone. 
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From  the  Lady's  Book. 

THE  CENTENARY  CHERRY  TREE.* 

BY  DR.  JOHN  C.  M'CABE. 

Years,  years  have  rolled  above  thee,  yet  still  unscarred,  unriven, 

Thy  teeming  branches  wave  aloft  to  catch  the  winds  of  heaven; 

The  lightning  and  the  tempest,  the  sunshine  and  the  storm, 

In  fury  or  in  beauty  oft  hath  played  around  thy  form; 

Yes,  years  have  brought  their  joys  and  griefs  since  first  the  twig  took  root 

That  waves  its  strong  arm3  gallantly,  and  sheds  its  luscious  fruit; 

And  'neath  thy  branches,  aged  tree,  there  hath  been  joy  and  woe 

Since  first  thou  struck'st  the  yielding  soil  one  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Our  fathers  met  beneath  thy  shade  to  pluck  thy  glowing  fruit, 
And  many  years  have  rolled  along  since  they  were  cold  and  mute; 
And  our  mother's  in  their  girlhood  met  beneath  thy  boughs  to  play — 
Our  mothers  ! — weary  time  hath  past,  and  where,  oh  where  are  they? 
Some  sleep  in  distant  churchyards,  and  some  have  made  their  graves 
Where  the  lowly  drooping  willow  in  its  mournful  beauty  waves 
Besides  some  silvery  streamlet's  banks  which  softly  winds  along, 
And  with  the  gentle  breezes  blends  its  sad  funereal  song. 

Our  childhood's  friends  have  stood  with  us  beneath  your  spreading  limbs, 
And  at  sweet  sunset's  holy  hour  have  sung  soft  touching  hymns; 
Our  childhood's  friends  !     And  where  are  they,  the  beautiful,  the  fair? 
We  ask,  and  echoes  from  the  hills  repeats  the  mournful  "where?" 
The  old  are  not,  the  young  are  gone — the  green  mound  tells  the  rest  ! 
(May  the  flower-decked  turf  lie  lightly  on  each  cold  and  pulseless  breast!) 
Yet  here  thou  stand'st  in  "green  old  age,"  erect,  and  strong,  and  free, 
And  proudly  fling'st  thy  fruit  away,  old  centenary  tree  ! 

And  thou  shalt  still  in  thy  old  age  be  towering,  bold,  and  strong, 
When  he  who  weaves  beneath  thee  now  his  melancholy  song, 
When  she,  the  young  and  beautiful,  who  bids  him  wake  his  lay, 
And  those  who  mingle  with  us  now,  all.  all  have  passed  away  ! 
May  we  who  now  are  met  to  part  beneath  thee,  aged  tree, 
Strive  for  that  brighter,  better  land;  and  then  whate'er  may  be 
Our  fates  in  time — our  graves  beneath  the  deep  sea  or  the  sod — 
We  all  may  pluck  immortal  fruit  "  fast  by  the  throne  of  God  !" 

*  On  the  farm  of  Samuel  Skinker,  Esq.,  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  there  stands  a  cherry  tree 
one  hundred  years  old,  yet  still  flourishing  in  "a  green  old  age." 
Norfolk,  Va. 


The  Mighty  Slain. — How  the  mighty  have  fallen  ! — Go  to  the  grave 
of  Martin  of  Maryland,  who  thirty  years  stood  at  the  head  of  the  American 
bar;  but  who  died  a  sot.  Go  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  witness 
the  vacant  chair,  out  of  which  a  Senator  tumbled  into  a  drunkards  grave. 
Witness  the  end  of  Mirabeau,  of  Savage,  of  Sheriden,  of  Burns,  of  Byron, 
and  of  more  than  one  Doctor  of  Divinity.  One  minister  I  knew,  who,  if  hu- 
man eloquence  could  avail,  would  have  scattered  salvation  as  from  angel's 
wings,  had  he  not  found  a  drunkard's  grave.  The  more  mind,  the  more 
danger.  Excitement  is  the  food  of  the  mind;  and  when  this  species  of  ex- 
citement was  suffered  to  sway  the  energies  of  a  gigantic  intellect,  there  was 
no  predicting  the  result. —  Weld's  Lectures. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CANCERS. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  researches  on  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease throughout  France,  which  have  been  made  with  much  care  and  accura- 
cy on  the  part  of  M.  Le  Roy  d'Etiolles: 

2781  cases  occurring  in  the  practise,  174  surgeons,  1227  happened  individ- 
uals above  forty,  and  1061  to  others  above  60  years  of  age.  The  cases  of 
cancer  of  uterus  were  about  thirty  per  cent;  of  the  breast  twenty-four  per 
cent.  Cancer  of  the  mouth  was  in  women  only  as  1  to  1  1-2  per  cent,  while 
in  men,  probably  from  using  tobacco  pipe,  it  was  as  much  as  twenty-six  per 
cent. — Cancers  supposed  to  be  of  hereditary  transmission,  figured  only  as  1 
to  278;  while  those  induced  by  scrofula  as  1  in  10,  and  those  by  syphilis  as  1 
in  2. 

The  most  useful  part  of  the  inquiry  is  that  which  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
utility  or  otherwise  of  operating  on  cancers.  Out  of  1172  patients  not  ope- 
rated upon,  eighty  of  them  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease;  while  out  of  801  operated  upon  by  excision  caustic, 
the  existence  of  only  4  was  prolonged  for  a  similar  lapse  of  time;  fourteen 
operated  on,  and  thirty-four  not  operated  on  lived  for  a  period  of  from  20  to 
30  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  ordinary  duration  of 
life  after  this  period  among  persons  not  operated  on,  is  said  to  be  five  years 
for  men,  and  five  and  a  half  for  women;  while  among  those  operated  on,  it  is 
no  more  than  five  years  and  two  months  for  men,  and  six  years  for  women. 

From  the  result,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  the  ablation  of  cancer, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  risks  attending  the  operation  itself  does  a  little 
even  when  successful,  to  prolong  life,  and  is  therefore  in  France,  at  least,  of 
very  unquestionable  utility.  Results  like  these,  startling  as  they  may  seem, 
and  however  they  may  demand  subsequent  corrobation,  are,  at  least,  indica- 
tions of  the  light  which  statistical  science  is  enabled  to  throw  upon  the  actual 
and  relative  value  of  many  of  the  aids  in  medicine  and  surgery,  of  which  we 
at  present  avail  ourselves. — London  Lancet. 
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ICJ^A  few  new  subscribers  can  be  supplied  with  the  first  half  volume  of  this  work, 
as  we  have  a  few  back  numbers  on  hand,  or  they  can  have  a  full  volume  if  they  wish. 
The  work  will  be  continued  twice  a  month,  at  One  Dollar  a  year,  or  fifty  cents  for  the 
first  twelve  numbers,  with  an  Index  complete.  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  remit 
subscriptions  (free  from  postage)  for  the  paper.  Four  volumes  will  be  furnished  for 
three  dollars,  when  sent  to  one  address,  and  a  discount  of  25  per  ct.  for  all  over  four 
volumes,  payable  in  advance. 

We  have  the  honor  of  numbering  among  our  subscribers  6  medical  men,  23  postmas- 
ters, 7  ministers,  and  one  eminent  Professor,  besides  many  others  of  high  standing. 
We  do  not  mention  this  fact  boastingly,  but  because  it  shows  that  men  of  talents  ap- 
preciate the  work.  We  intend  the  paper  shall  speak  for  itself;  one  thing  is  cert  sin, 
it  is  not  filled  with  reading  of  no  importance;  but  contains  a  great  variety  of  valuable 
recipes,  such  as  I  know  to  be  genuine,  after  having  ussd  them  many  years,  and  sold 
them  many  times  for  more  than  a  thousand  dollars.  Each  subscriber  will  now  be  able 
to  obtain  the  same,  with  a  great  variety  of  others,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  Every 
one  will  see  that  it  is  put  up  in  a  style  suitable  for  binding,  and  will  contain  382  pa- 
ges when  complete. 
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Dr.  J.  S.  SPEAR,  Editor. 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  DOG. 

Notwithstanding  his  wild  and  melancholy  looks,  he  is  patient,  persevering, 
and  most  faithfully  attached  to  his  master.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  carefully 
in  this  country  he  will  gather  and  drive  a  flock  of  sheep  with  more  skill  than 
any  man  or  boy  could  do  it.  ,  But  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  the  snow  drifts  are  very  deep  among  the 
mountains,  these  dogs  are  still  more  useful;  and  wonderful  stories  are  told 
of  their  sense  and  faithfulness.     The  following  is  known  to  be  a  true  one: — 

The  valleys  or  glens,  as  they  are  called,  amongst  the  Grampian  mountains, 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  shepherds.  There  are  no  fences  or  boundaries  in 
these  wild  parts,  but  every  shepherd  has  his  own  range,  which  reaches  so 
far  that  he  never  sees  the  whole  of  his  flock  together,  except  when  they  are 
collected  for  shearing.  Every  day  he  has  to  go  to  the  distant  parts  of  his  own 
range,  and,  with  his  faithful  dog  to  turn  back  any  straggling  sheep  that  may 
wander  beyond  his  own  bounds,  into  his  neighbor's  land.  In  one  of  these 
rambles  a  shepherd  took  his  little  boy,  about  three  years  old,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  the  Highlanders,  to  season  them  to  the  cold  of  the  climate.  After 
going  about  the  pastures  for  some  time,  the  shepherd  with  his  dog  climbed  a 
very  steep  hill,  that  he  might  gain  a  wider  view  of  his  scattered  flock.  But 
fearing  to  tire  the  child,  he  left  him  in  a  sheltered  spot,  charging  him  not  to 
stir  till  he  came  back.  But  hardly  had  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  when 
the  sky  was  suddenly  darkened  by  one  of  the  very  thick  mists  which  often 
come  down  on  those  mountains,  and  shut  out  every  object  from  the  eye.  The 
father,  feeling  anxious  for  his  child,  hastened  down;  but  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  bis  own  fright,  he  lost  his  way. 

He  wandered  long  among  the  dangerous  bogs  and  waterfalls  which  abound 
in  these  desert  places,  till  night  came  on;  still  he  went  on  and  on  till  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  mist  :  and  then  he  saw  by  the  moon  that  he  had  reached 
his  valley,  and  was  within  a  short  distance  of  his  own  cottage.  It  was  im- 
possible to  renew  the  search  for  the  poor  child  that  night,  but  as  soon  as 
morning  began  to  dawn,  he  set  out  with  a  party  of  his  neighbors.  All  that 
day  he  crossed  the  mountain  to  and  fro,  looking  into  every  hollow  and  cleft; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  dog,  however,  had  returned  home,  and  after  re- 
ceiving his  usual  allowance  of  cake,  had  run  off,  and  was  still  absent.  Day 
after  day  the  heart-broken  father  renewed  his  search,  and  the  neighboring 
shepherds  left  the  care  of  their  flocks  to  seek  for  the  lost  child  in  every  part 
of  their  different  ranges;  but  still  in  vain.  There  was  not  the  least  mark  of 
a  small  footstep  on  the  damp  grass.      The  father  strained  his  ears  to  listen; 
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bnt  there  was  no  feeble  cry  mixed  with  the  loud  roar  of  the  waterfalls  and  the' 
bleating  of  the  flocks.  Yet  still  when  became  back  to  the  cottage  at  night, 
he  found  that  the  dog  had  been  for  his  allowance  of  food,  and  then  gone  off 
again.  Being  struck  with  this,  he  stayed  at  home  till  the  dog  set  off  again 
with  his  cake,  and  followed  him.  The  faithful  creature  led  him  to  a  wild 
waterfall,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot.  There  the  child  had  been  left.  It 
was  a  dreadful  place.  The  high  cliffs  on  each  side  almost  met  together  at 
the  top,  but  below  it  was  a  fearful  dark  hollow.  The  dog  began  instantly  to 
make  his  way  down  one  of  these  steep  cliffs,  and  at  last  went  into  a  cave 
nearly  close  to  the  waterfall.  The  shepherd  followed  with  difficulty.  You 
may  guess  what  he  felt  when  he  saw  his  boy  there  safe,  eating  the  cake  which 
the  dog  had  brought,  while  the  faithful  animal  stood  by,  watching  him  with 
looks  of  pleasure. 

From  the  child's  own  account,  and  the  place  in  which  he  was  found,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  wandered  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  then  either  fallen  or 
scrambled  down,  till  he  reached  the  cave — when  there,  the  fear  of  the  water- 
fall prevented  his  leaving  it.  The  dog,  by  means  of  his  scent,  had  tracked 
him  to  the  spot,  and  then  had  hindered  him  from  starving  by  giving  up  to  him 
his  daily  allowance.  He  seemed  never  to  have  left  the  child,  except  when 
he  went  home  for  his  food,  and  then  he  was  seen  running  at  full  speed  to  and 
from  the  cottage. 


THE  HEROIC  AGE  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

BY    ELIHU    BURRIT. 

The  ten  years  that  immediately  succeeded  the  Declaration  of  Peace,  con- 
stituted the  heroic  age  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  age  of  military 
bands  and  bards;  the  great  reign  of  cockades  and  epauletts;  when  those  who 
had  been  peaceful  citizens  in  the  war,  became  valorous  soldiers,  and  charged 
the  air  with  undulated  rows  of  bayonets,  and  scorched  the  trees  and  clouds 
and  themselves  with  the  villainous  saltpetre.  It  was  the  great  era  of  train- 
band chivalry,  when  every  able  bodied  man  was  summoned  to  the  parade  to 
charge  his  gun  with  powder,  and  himself  with  rum;  when  corporals  and  other 
distinguished  men  did  doughty  deeds  on  the  village  green, and  captured  hearts 
at  the  head  of  sections;  when  the  whole  village  assembled  with  beating 
hearts,  and  mothers,  with  infants  in  their  arms,  stood  sweltering  in  the  sun  to 
see  the  trainers;  when  the  rustic  swain  who  had  well  nigh  lost  his  suit  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  became  irresistable  in  his  fair  one's  eyes  when  he  donned 
the  uniform  of  a  trainband  Mars.  There  is  no  period  of  equal  duration  in  our 
history,  when  so  many  influences  co-operated  to  make  the  war-spirit  the 
mania  of  the  people.  It  put  old  age,  manhood  and  infancy  under  martial 
law.  It  turned  the  nursery  into  a  little  military  cap,  where  the  associations, 
impressions  and  objects  of  war  were  the  first  impressed  upon  the  infant  mind. 
When  the  little  thing  nestled  within  its  bulrush  ark,  and  strained  its  eyes  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  world  it  was  born  into,  to  look  for  some  object  to  love,  its 
mother  satisfied  its  yearning  instincts  with  miniature  instruments  of  war.  Its 
constant  companions  were  soldiers  equipped  in  pastry;  and  squadrons  of 
fierce  looking  troopers  of  sugar,  guarded  its  cradle.  As  soon  as  the  boy  had 
donned  the  garments  which  were  to  distinguish  his  sex,  his  father  celebrated 
that  public  distinction  by  presenting  him  a  wooden  sword,  with  several  inches 
of  the  point  painted  red  to  suggest   its  bloody   design.     At    this  point  of  his 
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military  education,  he  was  plied  with  a  set  of  influences  which  have  ceased 

to  exist. 

In  every   neighborhood  there  were  always  several  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
whose  hearts  burned  within  them  while  recounting,   from  house  to  house,  the 
thrilling  reminiscences  of  that   long   struggle.     And    the  little  fellow  started 
with  extacy  at  those   strange  stories.     Holding    on  to   grandpa's  knees,  he 
looked  up   into  his  face  with  startling   interest,   while  the  gurrulous  old  man 
was  recounting  to  a  contempory  the  dreadful  fatigue   of  Burgoyne.     How  it 
fired  his  young  heart  to    see  the   old  man  turn  the  right,  wing  of  the  British 
army  with  his  crutch,  while  the  other  limping  veteran  took  them  in  rank  with 
his  staff,  and  routed  them,    horse  and  foot,  over  a  single  mug  of  hard  cider. 
He  now  begins  to  have  a  presentiment  that  he  is  to  be  a  man.       In  his  illicit 
explorations  about  the  kitchen,  parlor  and  garret,  he  has  discovered  his  fath- 
er's gun,  his  cartridge  box,   the    red-tipped    plume,    and  particolored    coat. 
From  that  moment  he  looks  with  sovereign  contempt  upon  his  tin  and  pewter 
dragoons.     He   will   be  pacified  with  no  compromise  with  his  mother  or  sis- 
ters; he  spurns  with  indignation  all  allusions  to  the  shortness  of  his  legs;  he 
will  not  be  bought  off  with  any   promise  of  larger  troopers  in    wax  or  wood; 
but  he  insists  upon  being  led  to  the  parade  to  see  the  trainers.     His  father  ac- 
quiesces with  an  air  of  feigned  reluctance;  but  his  mother,  charging   him  not 
to  get  before  the  guns,  stands  long  in  the  doorway  under  pretence  of  reitering 
the  charge,  but    really   to  admire  the  martial    bearing  of  her  husband,  who 
knows  she  is  looking  at  him,  and  wondering  at  the  difference  between  a  mil- 
iary coat  and  a  farmer's  frock. 

The  boy  comes  home  with  eyes  larger  than  his  father's;  and  the  visions  ©f 
that  day  fill  all  his  dreams  for  the  next  year.  He  ventures  out  into  the  street 
alone,  and  with  the  first  boys  he  meets  he  forms  a  military  association.  They 
march  by  sections,  or  in  Indian  file,  as  they  call  it,  to  the  same  district 
school.  The  school-mistress  makes  them  spell  by  plattoons;  and  the  boy 
that  hits  the  target  the  oftenest  in  the  eye,  she  sends  strutting  home  with  a 
penny  epualette  pinned  to  his  shoulder.  His  exulting  parents  respond  to  this 
reward  of  merit,  and  give  him  a  couple  of  Indian  crackers  or  a  copper.  In 
the  latter,  a  military  fund  is  established,  and  the  next  day  at  noon,  goose 
quills  loaded  with  powder  are  shooting  about  the  school  house  floor.  More 
extensive  operations  in  the  fascinating  combustible  succeed.  A  contribution 
is  levied  upon  all  fusible  things  in  the  cellar,  kitchen  and  garret;  and  the 
next  week,  when  the  first  class  of  boys  arise  to  read,  every  mother's  son  of 
them  has  a  leaden  plummet,  a  pewter  button  on  the  handle  of  a  pewter  mug 
in  his  pocket  for  some  patriotic  object. 

After  many  serious  givings  out  and  givings  in,  a  pewter  cannon  is  added  to 
the  defences  of  the  country,  and  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  On  the  next 
Fourth  of  July,  our  juvenile  and  honorable  artillary  company  appear  on  the 
village  green,  and  contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  village  swivel;  for  then 
every  village  had  a  swivel,  as  much  as  a  minister.  Submitting  to  subor- 
dinate capacity,  they  are  content  to  bring  turf  and  bricks  to  be  rammed 
down  the  little  rusty  ordnance,  and  rum  and  sugar  from  the  store  to  charge 
their  parents  with;  receiving  in  return  the  sweetened  sediments  of  a 
hundred  glasses  to  inspire  them  on  to  manly  daring  and  swearing.  On  that 
great  day  of  rum  and  powder,  the  radix  and  tincture  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, amid  the  boisterous  revelry  and  wassail  of  those  which  swore  terrible 
oaths  and  staggered  home  patriotically  drunk  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, those  young  minds  entered  upon  another  degree  ot  their  military  edu- 
cation. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES. 
The  Life  Guard. 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  interesting  communications, 
forwarded  us  by  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King,  our  Representative  in  Congress. — 
Salem  Gaz. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — A  few  weeks  since,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Judge  Redington,  ot  Augusta,  Me.  The  camp  chest  of 
Washington  had  been  lately  presented  to  Congress,  and  was  the  subject  of 
remark.  Judge  R.  observed  that  his  father,  yet  living  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  was  a  soldier  in  Washington's  Life  Guards,  and  had  yet  in  his  posses- 
sion a  copy  of  muster  roll  of  that  corps  ; — thinking  that  a  copy  of  this  roll 
would  be  an  acceptable  reminiscence  to  our  late  worthy  and  venerable  citizen, 
Capt.  Jesse  Smith,  I  begged  Judge  R.  to  procure  me  a  copy.  I  have  this 
day  received  a  letter  from  the  co-patriot  and  a  fellow-soldier  of  Jesse  Smith; 
it  comes  a  few  days  too  late  to  afford  him  any  gratification,  but  I  think  it  can- 
not be  uninteresting  to  many  of  your  readers.  The  aged  writer  apologises 
for  the  "  wretched  appearance  "  of  his  letter;  but  those  who  see  the  original 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  could  write 
well;   we  know  they  could  fight  well. 

We  should  carefully  gather  such  reminiscences,  and  I  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  Judge  Redington  and  his  venerable  father  for  their  prompt 
compliance  with  my  request.  Your  obedient  servant 

D.  P.  KING. 

Waterville,  June  21,  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — My  son  recently  informed  me  that  you  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  company  roll  of  Washington's  Life  Guards.  Agreeable  to  your 
request,  I  hereby  send  you  one,  under  date  of  Oct.  22,  1783.  The  original 
is  in  my  possession. 

The  company  was  then  stationed  atRockey  Hill,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Washington's  Guards.  It  consisted  of  a  Captain, 
three  Sergeants,  three  Corporals,  two  Musicians,  and  twenty-eight  Privates. 
I  remember  most  of  them. 

The  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  made  in  Nov.  1782.  After  the  infor- 
mation reached  America,  there  was  but  little  fighting.  The  army,  however, 
was  not  disbanded  until  the  arrival  of  the  definite  treaty,  signed  at  Paris,  3d 
Sept.  1783.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1783  that  Washington  retired  from  New- 
burg,  and  established  his  head  quarters  at  Princeton.  This  company  was 
detached  at  that  time  to  attend  upon  his  person.  They  remained  with  him  at 
Princetown  till  the  last  of  November,  when  he  withdrew, and  after  again  visiting 
West  Point  and  New  York  city, he  returned  to  his  home  at  Mt. Vernon.  A  part 
of  our  company  went  to  that  place  to  guard  his  baggage.  I  had  then  to  walk 
to  West  Point,  (where  I  was  discharged  23d  Dec.  1783,)  and  thence  to  New 
Hampshire,  where  my  friends  resided.  I  had  been  in  the  war  five  years,  and 
my  health  had  become  impaired.  Being  desirous  to  retain  my  trusty  musket, 
but  unable  to  bring  it  so  far  on  my  shoulders,  I  made  a  bargain  with  one  of 
my  fellow  soldiers  to  carry  it  home,  for  which  I  was  to  give  him  a  hard  dollar, 
or  let  him  retain  the  gun.  I  made  out  to  procure  and  give  him  a  hard  dollar, 
and  took  the  piece,  which  I  still  keep. 

General  Washington  had  the  condescension  to  speak  to  me  several  times. 
Once  in  Philadelphia  Hospital,  when  sick  with  the  small  pox  : — "  You  appear 
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to  have  been  very  sick;  what  corps  do  you  belong  to  ?  "  I  replied,  "  New 
Hampshire,"  and  he  passed  along.  Once  at  Princeton,  when  I  and  another 
man  were  carrying  up  some  heavy  trunks  into  his  chamber — "  Be  careful  and 
not  let  them  fall  on  your  feet,  as  they  might  cripple  you."  And  again  at  the 
same  place,  he  called  me  to  his  window  and  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  let  your 
men  procure  some  bush  brooms  and  sweep  the  door  yard, and  I  will  try  to  get 
you  something  to  drink." 

We  complied  with  the  General's  request,  and  he  sent  us  out  by  his  steward, 
a  bottle  of  excellent  spirits  which  was  quite  acceptable. 

The  General's  lady  was  with  him  (I  believe)  all  the  time  he  was  in  Prince- 
ton. I  was  for  several  weeks  quite  sick  there  with  the  fever  and  ague,  and 
went  to  a  small  farm  house  near  by  the  General's  quarters.  His  family 
physician  called  often,  and  gave  me  medicine  a  good  many  times;  lady 
Washington  was  also  very  kind  to  me,  and  at  one  time  sent  me  an  excellent 
pie,  and  at  another  time  an  orange,  and  other  things. 

My  veneration  for  the  great  and  good  Gen.  Washington  commenced  early. 
It  has  never  suffered  diminution.  Of  his  person  and  character  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  speak;  but  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  that  serene  dignity  of  appear- 
ance and  of  manner,  which  at  once  inspired  both  reverence  and  love.  When 
on  horseback  he  made  a  most  noble  appearance.  If  walking,  (alone  or  in 
company  with  thousands,)  he  must  have  been  instantly  marked  for  an  extra- 
ordinary being.  He  had  with  him  at  Princeton  about  a  dozen  cavalry,  well 
mounted.  They  generally  escorted  him  when  he  rode  out,  and  acted  as 
expresses.  &lc. 

Of  the  Guards,  Sarg't  Stratton  died  last  fall,  at  Albino  in  this  State.  It  is 
possible  that  several  others  may  be  yet  living,  but  I  know  of  no  one. 

I  trust  I  did  my  duty  faithfully  as  a  soldier  in  that  mighty  struggle  for  our 
National  Indepencence.  I  saw  and  felt  a  great  deal  of  hard  service,  and  was 
in  a  number  of  actions.  I  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  had  the  pleasure 
(for  I  was  tired  of  fighting)  of  seeing  the  British  army,  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  march  out  of  Yorktown,  ground  their  arms,  and  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  am  no  friend  of  war,  but  pray  that  it  may  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
I  am  fast  verging  to  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  am  hoping  soon  to  find  a 
dwelling  place  in  that  promised  land  where  wars  can  never  come. 

In  another  part  of  my  letter,  I  have  spoken  of  Gen.  Washington's  conde- 
scension to  me  on  several  occasions.  My  object  was  to  show  that  he  was 
above  false  pride,  which  too  often  accompanies  men  invested  with  rank  and 
power,  and  which  teaches  them  that  condescension  to  their  inferiors  would 
be  fatal  to  their  own  dignity.     Respectfully  yours.     ASA  REDINGTON. 

P.  S.  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  excuse  the  wretched  appearance  of  this  letter, 
as  my  health  is  very  feeble,  and  I  cannot  do  as  I  once  could. 

men's  names  belonging  to  his  excellency's  guard. 

Sergeants — Stratton,  Holt,  Borris. 

Corporals — Redington,  Cutler,  Holt. 

Musicians — Fife — Odiorne,  Drum — Simpson. 

Privates'  Names — Ames.  Bullard,  Baker,  Blair,  Bachelder,  Courier,  Cos- 
ter, Conner,  Davis,  Eaton,  Eastman,  Ferguson,  Gordon,  Hutchinson, 
Kenney,  Morrison,  Morrel,  Norris,  Pierce,  Pope,  Pease,  Randall,  Sutton, 
Sanborn,  Sergeant,  Smith,  Smith,  Thurston,  Ward,  Winch. 

Captain  Howe,  Commander  of  his  excellency's  Guard,  Rockey  Hill,  Oct. 
22,  1783. 

Nehemiah  Stratton,  Seargeant  on  the  Command. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS— Is  a  large 
work,  containing  over  300  pages,  embracing,  besides  much  valuable  matter 
on  patents  and  various  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
a  large  collection  of  useful  matter  on  agriculture.  Mr  Ellsworth,  the  Com- 
missioner, has  for  a  few  years  past  done  much  for  the  cause  of  agriculture,  by 
diligently  collecting  and  disseminating  throughout  the  country  valuable  inlor- 
mation,  and  superior  seeds  of  various  kinds,  some  the  growth  of  our  own 
country,  and  others  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  a  part  of  which 
will  doubtless  prove  to  be  superior,  and  form  important  acquisitions  to  the 
many  varieties  which  we  already  possess. 

During  the  year  184.3,  the  number  of  patents  issued  was  531  ;  during  the 
same  year  446  patents  have  expired.  The  applications  for  patents  the  past 
year  amounted  to  819,  and  the  number  of  caveats  filed  was  315.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  office  for  1843  amount  to  $35,315  81,  from  which  are  to  be  de- 
ducted repaid  on  applications  withdrawn,  $5,026  66.  The  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  Patent  Office  for  the  past  year,  including  payments  for  the  library,  and 
for  agricultural  statistics, have  been  $24,750  30,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $4,. 
538  85.  The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  by  the  United  States,  up  to 
January,  1844.  was  13,523.  Tne  patents  granted  the  past  year  exceed  those 
of  the  previous  year  by  24  ;  and  the  excess  of  applications  is  58. 

We  now  make  a  (ew  selections  from  the  report.  At  other  times  we  shall 
make  further  selections  of  valuable  articles: — 

BUTTER. 

JVtiic  method  of  obtaining  cream  from  milk;  by  G.  Carter  of  Nottingham 
Lodge,  near  Ellham  Kent. — The  process  of  divesting  the  milk  of  its  compo- 
nent portion  of  cream  to  an  extent  hitherto  unattainable,  has  been  effected  by 
Mr.  Carter,  and  is  thus  detailed  by  that  gentleman  in  a  paper  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Arts: 

A  peculiar  process  of  extracting  cream  from  milk,  by  which  a  superior 
richness  is  produced  in  the  cream,  has  long  been  known  and  practised  in 
Devonshire;  this  produce  of  the  dairies  of  that  county  being  well  known  to 
every  one  by  the  name  of  "clotted"  or  "clouted"  cream.  As  there  is  no 
peculiarity  in  the  milk  from  which  this  fluid  is  extracted,  it  has  frequently 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  process  has  not  been  adopted  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  A  four  sided  vessel  has  been  formed  of  zinc  plates,  twelve 
inches  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep,  with  a  false  bottom  at 
one  half  the  depth.  The  only  communication  with  the  lower  apartment  is 
by  the  lip,  through  which  it  may  be  filled  or  emptied.  Having  first  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  apartment  a  plate  of  perforated  zinc,  the  area  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  false  bottom,  a  gallon  or  any  given  quantity  of 
milk  is  poured  (immediately  when  drawn  from  the  cow)  into  it,  and  must  re- 
main there  at  least  for  twelve  hours.  An  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water 
must  then  be  poured  into  the  lower  apartment  through  the  lip.  It  is  then 
permitted  to  stand  twelve  hours  more,(i.  e.  twenty-four  hours  altogether;) 
when  the  cream  will  be  found  perfect,  and  of  such  consistence  that  the  whole 
may  be  lifted  ofFby  the  fingers  and  thumb.  It  is  however  more  effectually 
removed  by  gently  raising  the  plate  of  perforated  zinc  from  the  bottom,  by 
the  ringed  handles,  without  remixing  any  part  of  it  with  the  milk  below. 
With  this  apparatus,  I  have  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  and,  as  a 
means  of  twelve  successful  ones,  I  obtained  the  following  results. 

Four  gallons  of  milk,  treated  as  above,  produced  in  twenty-four  hours, 
4  1-2  pints  of  clotted  cream;  which  after  churning  only  fifteen  minutes,  gave 
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40  ounces  of  butter.  The  increase  in  the  cream,therefore,  is  12  1-2  per  cent., 
and  of  butter  upwards  of  11  per  cent. 

The  experimental  farmer  will  instantly  perceive  the  advantages  acruing 
from  its  adoption,  and  probably  his  attention  to  the  subject  may  produce 
greater  results. 

FROM  MR.  FOX  ON  PRESERVING  BUTTER. 

Hartford,  Jan.  12,  1844. 
Sir: — In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  What  has  been  your  practice  in  putting 
up  butter,  especially  for  preservation  in  hot  climates,  or  for  long  voyages  ? 
I  will  cheerfully  state  that  I  have  had  considerable  experience  on  this  subject, 
and  in  some  particulars,  good  success.  There  are  many  things  required  to 
insure  good  butter.  The  butter  itself  must  be  well  made  that  is,  worked 
enough  and  not  too  much,  and  salted  with  rock  salt.  This  being  well  done, 
and  the  buttermilk  all  expelled,  the  butter  may  be  packed  in  good,  white-oak, 
well  seasoned  casks,  well  filled.  In  cool  climates  larger  casks  can  be 
used.  In  hot  climates  it  is  best  to  have  small  casks — say  from  25  to  30  lbs. 
— so  that  too  much  need  not  be  exposed  while  using.  Then  put  these  small 
cask  into  a  hoghead,  and  fill  up  the  same  with  a  strong  pickle  that  will  bear 
an  egg,  and  the  butter  may  be  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  or  Europe,  and 
kept  perfectly  sweet.  I  have  never  found  saltpetre  or  sugar  of  any  benefit. 
Butter  of  my  packing  has  opened  as  good  in  the  West  Indies  as  it  was  in 
Connecticut.  I  will  remark,  that  to  keep  butter  in  ice-houses,  when  it  re- 
mains frozen,  will  answer,  if  the  butter  is  to  be  continued  in  the  same  tem- 
perature; if  it  is  exposed  to  warm  weather  after  being  taken  from  the  ice- 
house, but  it  will  not  keep  as  long  as  if  it  had  not  been  exposed  to  so  cold  a 
temperature.     Yours,  respectfully,  G.  Fox. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Fllsworth, 

COMMIRSIONER    OF    PATENTS. 


CYPSUM,  OR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

We  see  that  many  farmers  have  procured  a  goodly  lot  of  plaster  of  paris, 
or  gypsum,  for  the  use  of  their  farms.  Others  have  procured  none  at  all. 
Plaster  has  been  used  for  many  years,  and  the  same  mystery  respecting  its 
operation,  still  continues  in  the  minds  of  many,  which  puzzled  those  who 
first  began  its  use,  notwithstanding  the  theory  of  Leibeig  and  others.  Certain 
facts  are  known  in  regard  to  it  which  are  valuable,  and  certain  theories  are 
in  vogue  which  are  not  very  valuable.  It  is  a  fact  that  plaster  of  paris  or 
sulphate  of  lime  is  an  ingredient  in  many  plants,  such  as  clover,  for  instance. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  even  a  very  little,  spread  upon  some  soils,  works  like  magic 
in  producing  large  crops.  It  is  a  fact,  that  on  other  soil  it  has  no  apparent 
effect  whatever.  Some  have  supposed  that  piaster  acted  as  a  stimulus  to 
certain  plants,  and  thereby  empowered  them  to  lay  hold  of  more  of  the  pecu- 
liar nourishment  in  the  soil  than  they  would  otherwise — as  a  glass  of  bitters 
will  cause  a  man  oftentimes  to  eat  more  than  he  would  had  he  not  taken  it.  The 
advocates  of  this  theory  say  that  when  the  soil  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
it  naturally  the  application  of  plaster  will  produce  no  apparent  effect,  because 
there  being  already  enough  for  the  use  of  the  plant  an  addition  will  be  of  no 
benefit, nor  will  it  manifest  any  apparent  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
soil  be  deficient  of  it,  an  application  by  hand  will  soon  show  itself. 

Leibeig  says  that  plaster  operates  by  absorbing  nitrogen,  or  ammonia, 
which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen,  from  the  air,  and  thus  those  substances 
which  are  food  for  plants  are  applied  to  the  plants  and  cause  luxuriant  growth. 
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Now  if  this  be  the  case,  why  does  it  not  opperate  the  same  every  where  ? 
Why  does  it  produce  heavy  crops  in  one  field,  while  in  another  a  little  way 
distant, it  has  no  effect  whatever  ?  The  atmosphere  with  its  ingredients  embra- 
ces both  fields  alike,  and  if  his  theory  is  right,  it  should  act  alike  in  both.  The 
best  way  for  the  farmer  is  to  try  it,  and  if  it  benefits  his  crops,  use  it  more 
freely.  But  how  much  shall  he  apply  per  acre  ?  and  how  shall  he  apply  it  ? 
On  grass  lands  it  should  be  sown  broad  cast  when  there  is  a  dew  or  moisture 
upon  the  grass,  and  in  a  calm  time.  In  regard  to  the  quantity,  experiments 
have  been  tried,  and  from  one  to  twenty  bushels  applied  per  acre.  It  was 
found  that  all  over  six  bushels  was  of  no  use,  or  at  any  rate,  of  no  immediate 
use.  Many  say  that  two  bushels  are  ample  for  an  acre.  For  potatoes,  the 
common  mode  of  use  in  Kenebec,  is  to  drop  about  a  teaspoonful  in  the  hill 
with  the  potato  when  planted,  and  some  drop  it  on  the  potato  after  the  first 
hoeing.  For  corn  it  is  used  in  the  same  way,  though  we  have  heard  of  its 
being  spread  broad  cast,  for  this  reason,  viz  :  that  when  the  corn  has  formed 
ears,  its  roots  are  spreading  broadcast,  all  the  roots  would  have  a  chance  to 
take  of  it.     For  grain  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  for  grass. — Me.  Far. 

In  many  cases  a  common  table  spoon  even  full  is  used  to  a  hill  of  potatoes 
or  corn. 


BENEFIT  OF  MIXING  SOILS. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  was  gratified  with  the  communication  of  L.  Bartlett,  Esq., 
on  Sulphurated  Hydrogen,  in  the  Farmer  of  the  3d  instant.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  any  mixture  of  soils,  or  any  soil,  from  a  considerable  depth  brought 
to  the  surface,  will  act  efficiently  as  manure,  and  in  many  cases  very  power- 
fully. Some  16  years  since,  I  built  a  house,  and  the  earth  from  the  cellar 
was  used  for  grading.  The  bottom  dirt,  which  of  course  came  on  the  top, 
was  a  fatty  blue  clay,  with  a  strong  sulphur  smell.  At  the  east  end  it  was 
proposed  to  have  a  garden,  and  I  intended  to  haul  on  a  covering  of  other 
earth,  but  other  business  prevented,  and  it  was  planted  with  cucumbers, 
squashes,  &c,  which,  much  to  my  surprise,  exceeded  every  thing  else  in  my 
garden,  and  for  the   three  years  I  occupied  it,  it  maintained  its  superiority. 

A  few  weeks  since,  while  walking  in  the  lower  yard  of  the  Main  State 
Prison,  I  observed  a  patch  of  corn,  cucumbers,  &c,  growing  so  very  r^ink 
as  to  induce  me  to  ask  the  warden  what  they  used  for  manure.  He  said 
"  Nothing — they  were  planted  on  the  earth  dug  from  the  quarry  by  some  of 
the  convicts,  and  nothing  else  was  put  on  them."  This  was  a  light  yellow 
loam,  lying  between  the  joints  of  the  lime  rock,  and  brought  from  a  depth  of 
more  than  50  or  more  feet,  and  did  not  look  as  if  anything  would  grow  on  it. 

I  have  within  a  few  years  fertilized  a  mere  clay  bank,  by  bringing  on  soil 
from  the  road  side  ;  and  any  mixture  of  soils  of  different  qualities,  so  far  as 
my  experience  extends,  will  improve  the  crops  equal  always  to  the  expense 
incurred,  and  often  much  more. — N.  E.  Farmer.  B. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


RIPE   BREAD. 

Mr.  Editor: — Mrs.  Dorothy  Dumpling  is  right  in  commending  bread  sev- 
eral days  old.  Both  science  and  experience  prove  it  to  be  far  wholesomer, 
as  it  unquestionably  is  the  most  ecomical,  than  breed  just  baked  Yes,  eco- 
nomical, in  saving  not  only  flour,  but  doctor's  fees  and  time  lost  by  sickness. 

Ripe  bread,  besides  parting  with  the  poisonous  carbon,  and  imbibing  nu- 
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trious  oxygen  in  the  clean  cupboard,  (as  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Dumpling,) 
promotes  health  for  another  reason.  It  is  eaten  more  slowly,  because  it 
cannot  be  swallowed  without  perfect  chewing.  In  this  process  it  becomes 
thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva  (spittle).  Moreover,  each  mouthful  goes  to  the 
stomach  so  deliberately  that  the  gastric  juice  has  time  to  mingle  perfectly 
with  it  before  another  mouthful  goes  down  to  interfere  with  the  combination; 
and  the  mingling  of  this  juice  with  the  food,  is  the  chief  essential  to  digestion. 
The  gastric  juice  is  a  liquor,  powerfully  solvent,  issuing  in  small  drops  from 
the  inner  coating  of  the  stomach,  whenever  food  enters  it,  if  the  food  goes 
down  too  fast,  or  badly  chewed,  the  juice,  which  exudes  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, and  at  intervals  of  forty  or  fifty  seconds,  cannot  mix  with  it,  at  least  for 
a  long  time  ;  so  that  it  lies  too  long  undigested  in  the  stomach,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  disorder  in  that  organ.  Now  it  is  ascertained  that  the  time 
which  the  gastric  juice  requires  to  mingle  with  a  moderate  mouthful  of  food, 
is  precisely  that  which  is  required  to  chew  it  well. — And  ripe  bread,  both  by 
the  small  mouthfuls,  and  the  thorough  chewing  it  enforces,  most  happily  meets 
that  requirement  of  the  stomach.  Chewing  the  food  is  important,  not  only 
in  making"  it  finer,  and  so  causing  it  to  mix  more  readily  with  the  gastric 
juice,  but  in  blending  with  salvia,  which  is  nature's  preparation  for  digestion. 

These  considerations,  fortified  by  universal  experience  in  Great  Britain 
and  our  own  eastern  States,  make  the  superior  wholsomeness  of  bread  some 
days  old,  perfectly  manifest.  The  number  of  days  is  not  very  material,  from 
one  to  seven. 

It  is  a  pity  that  physicians  do  not  bend  their  attention  to  this  and  other 
points  of  Hygeine  ;  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  by  proper  diet,  clothing,  ex- 
ercise, &c,  rather  then  merely  to  its  cure  But  if  they  will  not,  then  the 
farmers  (who  may  almost  be  called  the  community,)  should  themselves  take 
heed  to  these  things  as  a  part  of  domestic  economy.  Surely,  the  worst 
prodigality  is  that  of  health.     [Southern  Planter.]     Respectfully  yours, 

Medicus. 


TO  PREVENT  WOOD  DECAYING. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  rosin  and  eight  ounces  of  roll  brimstone,  each  coarse- 
ly powdered,  and  three  gallons  of  train  oil.  Heat  them,  slowly,  gradually 
adding  four  ounces  of  bees  wax,  cut  in  small  bits.  Frequently  stir  the  liquor, 
which   as  soon  as  the   solid  ingredients   are   dissolved,   will  be  fit  for  use. 

What  remains  unused  will  become  solid  on  cooling,  and  may  be  remelted 
on  subsequent  occasions.  When  it  is  fit  for  use,  add  as  much  Spanish 
brown,  or  red  or  yellow  ocher,  or  any  color  you  want,  first  ground  fine  in  some 
of  the  oil,  as  will  give  the  shade  you  want  ;  then  lay  it  on  with  a  brush  as 
hot  and  thin  as  you  can  ;  some  days  after  the  first  coat  is  dried  give  it  a 
second.  It  will  preserve  plank  for  ages,  and  keep  the  weather  from  dri- 
ving through  brick-work. — Common  white  paint  may  be  used  on  the  top  of 
it,  if  required,  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  Two  coats  should  always  be 
given, and  in  compound  machinery,  the  separate  parts  should  be  so  varnished 
before  they  are  put  together,  after  which  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  a  third 
coating  to  the  joints  or  to  any  other  part  which  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  moisture,  such  as  water-shoots,  flood-gates,  the  beds  of  carts,  the 
tops  of  posts,  and  all  timber  which  is  near  or  within  the  ground.  Each  coat 
should  be  dry  before  the  parts  are  joined  or  the  last  coat  applied.  The  com- 
position should  be  applied  when  the  wood  is  perfectly  dry.     It  is  necessary 
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to  mention  that  compositions  made  of  hot  oil  should,  for  the  sake  of  security, 
be  heated  in  metalic  vessels,  in  the  open  air,  for  when  the  oil  is  brought  to 
the  boiling  point,  or  600  of  Fahrenheit,  the  vapor  catches  fire,  and  though 
a  lower  degree  of  temperature  should  be  used  in  this  process,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  regulate  the  heat,  or  to  prevent  the  overflowing  of  the  materials  ; 
in  either  of  which  cases,  were  the  melting  performed  in  a  house,  fatal  accidents 
might  happen.     [Archives  of  useful  Knowledge. 


POTATO  CULTIVATION. 


"  Last  spring  Mr.  Whitney  broke  up  a  piece  of  green  sward,  harrowed 
it  thoroughly,  carted  upon  it  manure  from  the  yard,  at  the  rate  of  thirty -two 
loads  to  the  acre,  cross  ploughed  it,  harrowed  it  again,  and  planted  it  in  the 
usual  manner  in  hills.  At  the  proper  season,  after  ploughing  between  the 
rows,  the  piece  was  well  hoed,  which  operation  in  due  season  was  repeated. 
In  the  fall  he  dug  from  this  piece,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  for  this  year,  on  account  of  the  rust,  was  considered  a  great  yield. 

"  By  the  side  of  this  piece,  on  precisely  the  same  quality  of  soil,  manure 
from  the  yard  was  carted  and  spread,  at  the  same  rate  of  thirty-two  loads  to 
the  acre:  the  sward  was  then  carefully  turned  over,  and  the  furrows  were 
laid  flat  with  the  roller.  Between  every  other  furrow,  where  they  came  to- 
gether, (that  is,  between  the  first  and  second, and  between  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  so  on,)  holes  two  feet  apart,  were  made  with  a  shapened  stick,  about 
three  inches  deep,  large  enough  to  receive  the  seed.  Into  each  hole  one 
piece  of  potato  was  put,  and  the  holes  filled  up  with  mellow  soil,  even  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  field.  There  was  no  further  labor  bestowed  upon  the 
crop  till  the  digging,  when  the  quantity  produced  was  a  little  over  four  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre. 

•■  Both  pieces  were  planted  with  the  same  variety  of  seed,  mostly  the  com- 
mon white,  and  also  within  the  same  week. — The  latter  piece, however,  came 
forward  earlier,  grew  more  luxuriantly,  and  soon  completely  covered  the 
ground  ;  and  although  never  hoed,  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen  in  it.  Before 
digging,  the  field  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  well  hoed,  the  potatoes 
having  raised  up  the  ground  above  them."     [Farmers'  Monthly  Visiter. 


AMERICAN  APPLES. 

The  Northern  and  Eastern  papers  are  frequently  urging  farmers  to  plant 
orchards,  and  among  other  inducements  are  holding  out  the  demand  for  ap- 
ples and  consequent  exporation  to  Europe.  The  apples  from  the  U.  S.  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  England,  and  are  retailed  in  London  at  6d  apiece.  They 
are  considered  by  the  medical  faculty  as  very  healthy,  and  are  recommended 
by  them  to  convalescents.  Dr.  Dick,  ofEdinburgh,  in  his  late  popular  and 
valuable  treatise  entitled,  (f  Derangements,  Drimary  and  reflex, of  the  organs 
of  Digestion,"  a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  dyspeptic, says, 
in  page  211,  where  he  is  strongly  recommending  herbaceous  aliment,"  a 
ripe  American  apple,  well  masticated,  has  been  employed  by  mo  as  an  auxil- 
iary and  occasionally  as  a  principal,  in  the  treatment  of  the  irritative  and  hy- 
percemic  forms  of  gastric  derangement."  "  A  ripe  American  apple,  or  two 
or  three  dozen  of  grapes,  or  two  or  three  oranges,  or  part  of  a  pomegranate, 
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taken  at  these  times,  act  as  valuable  reducents  of  the  chalews,  douleur,  roug- 
eur,  terneur,  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane."  These  four  conditions  are, 
as   Broussaes    justly    remarks,    the    essential    ones    of   all    inflammation. 

[American  Farmer. 


THE  FIRST  OFFENCE. 

In  the  cheerful  dining  room  of  my  bachelor  friend  Stevenson,  a  select  par- 
ty was  assembled  to  celebrate  his  birth-day.  A  very  animated  discussion 
had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  as  to  whether  the  first  deviation  from  in- 
tegrity should  be  treated  with  severity  or  leniency.  Various  were  the  opin- 
ions, and  numerous  the  arguments  brought  forward  to  support  them.  The 
majority  of  the  party  appeared  to  lean  to  the  side  of  "crush  all  offences  in 
the  bud,"  when  a  warm  hearted  old  gentleman  exclaimed,  "Depend  upon 
it,  more  young  people  are  lost  to  society  from  a  first  offence  being  treated 
with  injudicious  severity,  than  from  the  contrary  extreme.  Not  that  I  would 
pass  over  the  slightest  deviation  from  integrity,  either  in  word  or  deed;  that 
would  certainly  be  mistaken  kindness;  but  on  the  other  hand,  neither  would  I 
punish  with  severity  an  offence  committed,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of 
temptation — temptation,  too,  that  we  may  have  thoughtlessly  placed  in  the 
way,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  irresistible.  For  instance,  a  lady  hires 
a  servant,  the  girl  has  hitherto  borne  a  good  character,  but  it  is  her  first 
place;  her  honesty  has  never  yet  been  put  to  the  test.  Her  mistress,  without 
thinking  of  the  continual  temptation  to  which  she  is  exposing  a  fellow  crea- 
ture, is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  small  sums  of  money,  generally  copper,  lying 
about  in  her  sitting-room.  After  a  time  she  begins  to  think  that  these  sums 
are  not  always  found  exactly  as  she  left  them.  Suspicion  falls  upon  the  girl, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  room  every  morning.  Her  mistress,  however, 
thinks  she  will  be  quite  convinced  before  she  brings  forward  her  accusation. 
She  counts  the  money  carefully  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  some  is  miss- 
ing. No  one  has  been  in  the  room  but  the  girl;  her  guilt  is  evident.  Well, 
what  does  her  mistress  do? — Why,  she  turns  the  girl  out  of  her  house  at  an 
hour's  notice;  cannot,  in  conscience,  give  her  a  character ;tells  all  her  friends 
how  dreadfully  distressed  she  is;  declares  there  is  nothing  but  ingratitude  to 
be  met  with  among  servants;  laments  over  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
and  never  dream  of  blaming  herself  for  her  wicked — yes,  it  is  wicked  thought- 
lessness, in  thus  constantly  exposing  to  temptation  a  young,  ignorant  girl; 
one  most  likely,  whose  mind,  if  not  enveloped  in  total  darkness,  has  only  an 
imperfect  twilight  knowledge  whereby  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  c  At 
whose  door,  I  ask,'  continued  he,  growing  warmer,  '  will  the  sin  lie,  if  that 
girl  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  misery?'  Why,  at  the  door  of 
her,  who,  after  placing  temptation  in  her  very  path,  turned  her  into  the  piti- 
less world,  deprived  of  that  which  constituted  her  only  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood — her  character;  and  that  without  one  effort  to  reclaim  her, 
without  affording  a  single  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  past,  and  regaining, 
by  future  good  concuct,  the  confidence  of  her  employer." 

"  There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say,"  remarked  our  benev- 
olent host,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation,  "  and  it  re- 
minds me  of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  which 
as  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  you  have  been  discussing,  I  will  re- 
late."    There  was  a  general  movement  of  attention;  for  it  was  a  well  known 

fact,  that  no  manufacturer  in  the  town  of ,  was  surrounded  by  so  many 

old  and  faithful  servants  as  our  friend  Stevenson. 
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"  In  the  outset  of  my  business  career,"  said  he,  "  I  took  into  my  employ- 
ment a  young  man  to  fill  the  situation  of  under  clerk;  and  according  to  a 
rule  I  had  laid  down,  whenever  a  stranger  entered  my  service,  his  duties 
were  of  a  nature  to  involve  as  little  responsibility  as  possible,  until  sufficient 
time  had  been  given  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character.  This  young 
man, whom  I  shall  call  Smith, was  of  a  respectable  family.  He  had  lost  his  fath- 
er, and  had  a  mother  and  sisters,  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  him.  Af- 
ter he  had  been  a  short  time  in  my  employment,  it  happened  that  my  confi- 
dential clerk,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  money  from  the  bank  for  the 
payment  of  wages,  being  prevented  by  an  unforseen  circumstance  from  at- 
tending at  the  proper  time,  sent  the  sum  required  by  Smith.  My  confidence 
was  so  great  in  my  head  clerk,  who  had  long  been  known  to  me,  that  I  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  regularly  counting  the  money  when  brought  to  me;  but,  as 
on  this  occasion,  it  had  passed  through  other  hands,  I  thought  it  was  right  to 
do  so.  Therefore  calling  Smith  back  as  he  was  leaving  my  counting-house, 
I  desired  him  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  proceeded  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  quite  correct.  Great  was  my  surprise  and  concern  on  finding  that  there 
was  a  considerable  deficiency. 

"  From  whom,"  said  I,  "  did  you  receive  this  money?" 

He  replied,  "  from  Mr. ,"  naming  my  confidential  elerk. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  I,  looking  steadily  at  him;  "  but  this  money  is  incor- 
rect, and  the  first  time  I  have  found  it  so."  He  changed  countenance,  and 
his  eye  fell  before  mine;  but  he  answered,  with  tolerable  composure,  "that 
it  was  as  he  received  it." 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  I  replied,  "  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  me,  or  endeavor  to 
cast  suspicion  on  one  whose  character  for  the  strictest  honesty  and  undeviat- 
ing  integrity  is  so  well  established.  Now,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  you  have 
taken  this  money,  and  that  it  is  at  this  moment  in  your  possession;  and  I 
think  the  evidence  against  you  would  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify  me  in 
immediately  dismissing  you  from  my  service.  But  you  are  a  young  man; 
your  conduct  has,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  perfectly  correct,  and  I  am  wil- 
ling to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  past.  All  knowledge  of 
this  matter  rests  between  ourselves.  Candidly  confess,  therefore,  of  the  er- 
ror of  which  you  have  been  guilty;  restore  what  you  have  so  dishonestly  tak- 
en; endeavor  by  your  future  good  conduct,  to  deserve  my  confidence  and 
respect,  and  this  circumstance  shall  never  transpire  to  injure  you." 

The  poor  fellow  was  deeply  affected.  In  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with 
emotion,  he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  said  that,  having  frequently  seen 
me  receive  the  money  without  counting  it,  the  idea  flashed  across  his  mind, 
that  he  might  easily  abstract  some  without  incurring  suspicion, or  at  all  events 
without  there  being  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  it,  that,  being  in  distress,  the 
temptation  had  proved  stronger  than  his  power  of  resistance,  and  he  yielded. 
"  I  cannot  now,"  he  continued,  "  prove  how  deeply  your  forbearance  has 
touched  me;  time  alone  can  show  that  it  has  not  been  misplaced."  He  left 
me  to  resume  his  duties. 

Days,  weeks  and  months  passed  away,  during  which  I  scrutinized  his  con- 
duct with  the  greatest  anxiety,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  carefully  guarded 
against  any  appearance  of  suspicious  watchfulness,  and  with  delight  I  ob- 
served that  so  far  my  experiment  had  succeeded.  The  greatest  regularity 
and  attention — the  utmost  devotion  to  my  interests,  marked  his  business  hab- 
its; and  this  without  any  display;  for  his  quiet  and  humble  deportment  was 
from  that  time  remarkable.  At  length,  finding  his  conduct  invariably  mark- 
ed by  the  utmost  openness  and  plain  dealing,  my  confidence  in  him  was  so 
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far  restored  that  on  a  vacancy  occuring  in  a  situation  of  greater  trust  and  in- 
creased emolument   than  the   one  he   had  hitherto  filled,  I  placed  him  in   it; 
and  never  had  I  the  slightest  reason  to  repent  the   part  I  had  acted  towards 
him.     Not  only  had  I  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  I  had,  in  all  probability, 
saved  a  fellow  creature  from  a  continual  course  of  vice,  and  consequent  mis- 
ery, and   afforded  him  the   opportunity  of  becoming  a  useful   and  respectable 
member  of  society,   but  I  had  gained   for  myself  an   indefatigable  servant — a 
faithful  and  constant  friend.     For  years  he  served  me  with  the  greatest  fidel- 
ity and  devotion.     His  character  for  rigid,  nay,  even  scrupulous  honesty  was 
so  well   known,  that  "as  honest   as  Smith,"  became  a  proverb   amongst  his 
acquaintances.     One  morning  I  missed  him   from  his  accustomed  place,   and 
upon  inquiry,  learnt  that  he  was  detained  at  home  by  indisposition.     Several 
days  elapsed,  and  still  he  was  absent;  and  upon  calling  at  his  house  to  inquire 
after  him,  I  found  the  family  in  great  distress  on  his  account.    His  complaint 
had  proved  typhus  fever  of  a  malignant  kind.     From  almost  the   commence- 
ment of  his  attack,  he  had,   as  his  wife  informed  me,  [for  he  had  been  some 
time  married]   lain  in   a  state   of  total  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  had 
roused  only  to  the  raving  of  delirium,  and  that  the  physician  guve  little  hope 
of  his  recovery. — For  some  days  he  continued  in  the  same  state;  at  length  a 
message  was  brought  me,  saying  that  Mr.  Smith  wished  to  see  me:  the  mes- 
senger adding  that  Mrs.  Smith   hoped  I  would  come  as   soon  as  possible,  for 
she  feared  her  husband  was  dying.     I  immediately  obeyed  the  summon. 

On  entering  his  chamber,  I  found  the  whole  of  his  family  assembled  to  take 
farewell  of  him  they  so  tenderly  loved.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  he  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  approach  near  to  him,  and  taking  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  he 
turned  towards  me  his  dying  countenance,  full  of  gratitude  and  affection,  and 
said,  "My  dear  Master,  my  best  earthly  friend,  I  have  sent  for  you  that  I 
may  give  you  the  thanks  and  blessing  of  a  dying  man  for  all  your  goodness 
to  me.  To  your  generosity  and  mercy  I  owe  it,  that  I  have  lived  useful  and 
respected,  that  I  die  lamented  and  happy.  To  you  I  owe  it  that  I  leave  my 
children  a  name  unsullied  by  crime,  that  in  after  ye^rs  the  blush  of  shame 
shall  never  tinge  their  cheek  at  the  memory  of  their  father.  O  God!"  he 
continued,  "  Thou  who  hast  said,  '  blessed  are  the  merciful,'  bless  him.  And 
you,  my  dear  master,  will,  I  know,  be  to  them  as  you  have  been  to  me, guide, 
protector  and  friend."  "  That,"  continued  the  kind  old  man,  looking  round 
upon  us  with  glistening  eyes,  "  though  mixed  with  sorrow,  was  one  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  my  life.  As  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man, 
and  looked  upon  his  children,  growing  up  virtuous,  intelligent  and  upright, 
respecting  and  honoring,  as  much  as  they  loved  their  father:  when  I  saw  his 
wife,  though  overcome  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  tender  and  beloved  hus- 
band, yet  sorrowing,  not  as  one  without  hope,  but  even  in  that  moment  of 
agony  deriving  comfort  from  the  belief  that  she  should  meet  him  again  in  that 
world,  where 

"  Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown;" 

when  I  listened  to  his  fervent  expression  of  gratitude,  and  saw  him  calmly 
awaiting  the  inevitable  stroke,  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  at  peace 
with  his  fellow  men,  and  when  I  thought  what  the  reverse  of  all  this  might 
have  been — crime,  misery,  a  disgraceful  and  dishonored  life,  perhaps  a 
shameful  and  violent  death — had  I  yielded  to  the  first  impulse  of  indignation, 
I  felt  a  happiness  which  no  words  can  express.  We  are  told  that  there  is 
more  joy  amongst  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance.  With  such  a 
joy  as  we  may  imagine  theirs,  did  I  rejoice  over  poor  Smith,  as  I  closed  his 
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eyes  and  heard  the  attendant  minister  in  fervent  tones  exclaim,  "Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  My  friends,  I  am  an  old  man. 
During  a  long  and  eventful  eareer  in  business,  I  have  had  intercourse  with 
almost  every  variety  of  temper  and  disposition,  and  with  many  degrees  of 
talent,  but  I  have  never  found  reason  to  swerve  from  the  principles  with 
which  I  set  out  in  life,  to  "  temper  with  justice  mercy." 

Such  was  the  story  of  our  friend.  And  I  believe  not  one  in  that  company 
but  returned  home  to  judge  leniently  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  to  extend  to  all  who  might  fall  into  temptation,  that  mercy 
which  under  similar  circumstances  he  would  wish  shown  to  himself,  feeling 
"  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  save  than  to  destroy." 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  this  narrative  describes  events 
of  actual  occurrence. 


SIX  YEARS  AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

My  dear,  I  will  thank  you  to  pass  the  sugar;  you  did  not  give  me  but  one 
lump. 

Well,  Mr.  Snooks,  I  declare  you  use  sugar  enough  in  your  tea  to  sweeten 
a  hogshead  of  vinegar.  James,  keep  your  fingers  out  of  the  sweetmeats;  I 
declare  it  is  enough  to  set  one  distracted — take  that,  you  little  wretch. 

Why  Harriet,  what  has  the  child  done? 

I  wish,  Mr.  Snooks,  you  would  mind  your  own  business;  you're  always 
meddling  with  something  that  does  not  concern  you. 

Well,  Mrs.  Snooks,  I  want  to  know  who  has  a  better  right  than  I  have — 
you  are  always  fretting"  and  foaming  about  nothing. 

Pa,  Thomas  is  tearing  your  newspaper  all  up. 

Thomas  come  here — how  dare  you  abuse — I'll  teach  you  to  tear  it  again 
— there,  sir,  how  does  that  feel — now  go  to  bed. 

Mr.  Snooks,  you  horrid  wretch — how  dare  you  strike  a  child  of  mine — 
here  is  a  lump  of  sugar;  there,  that's  a  good  boy. 

Mrs.  Snooks,  let  me  tell  you,  you  will  spoil  the  children;  you  know  I  nev- 
er interfere  when  you  think  fit  to  punish  a  child — it's  strange  a  woman  can 
never  do  anything  right. 

Can  never  do  anything  right!  faith,  Mr.  Snooks,  if  nobody  did  anything 
right  in  this  house  but  yourself,  what  would  become  of  us? 

Let  me  tell  you  ma'am,  this  is  improper  language  for  you,  ma'am,  and  I'll 
hear  it  no  longer.  You're  as  snappish  and  surly  as — a — she  dog — and  if 
there's  a  divorce  in  the  land  I'll  have  it — you  would  wear  out  the  patience  of 
Job. 

Oh  dear,  how  mad  the  poor  man  is;  well,  good  night,  my  dear — pleasant 
dreams. 

There,  she's  gone!  Thank  heaven,  I'm  alone  once  more.  Oh  unhappy 
man  that  I  am,  to  be  chained  to  such  a  creature — she  is  the  very  essence  of 
ugliness — cross  and  peevish;  oh,  that  I  could  be  once  more  a  bachelor; 
curse  the  day  and  hour  that  ever  I  saw  the  likeness  of  her.  Yes  I  will  get  a 
divorce;  I  cannot  live  with  her  any  longer;  it  is  utterly  impossible. 


A  RICH  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 

A  friend  told  us  a  joke  a  few  evenings  since — and  though  it  was  told  us  in 
confidence,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  laying  it  before  our  readers, 
let  the  consequence  be  what  it  may. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  city,  live  and  flourish  two  jolly  young  fellows, 
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who  follow  sign  painting  for  a  livelihood — and  who  sometimes  are  in  the  hab- 
it of  cutting  up  what  are  termed  "  high  shines!"  It  so  occured,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  one  of  the  partners  had  some  out  door  business  to  attend  to,  and 
left  the  shop  in  charge  of  his  partner,  and  a  little  boy  who  was  employed  to 
grind  paint.  During  his  absence,  the  partner  remaining  went  to  work  and 
painted  the  boy's  neck,  so  as  to  represent  a  large  gash  and  a  cut  over  the 
eye.  He  then  took  red  paint,  bespattered  it  over  the  floor,  and  clotted  the 
boy's  hair  and  made  him  lie  bown  in  a  corner.  He  then  painted  a  great 
gash  on  his  own  cheek,  bared  his  bosom,  disordered  his  dress,  dipped  a  large 
bladed  knife  in  the  red  paint  pot,  and  patiently  awaited  the  coming  of  his 
partner.  Directly  he  heard  him  at  the  door,  and  the  performance  commenc- 
ed. The  partner  stuck  his  head  into  the  room  door — one  glance  was  suffi- 
cient— the  boy  was  prostrate  on  the  floor,  with  his  throat  cut,  groaning  and 
crying  murder — chairs,  tables,  benches,  jugs,  and  paint  pots  were  strewed 
around  the  room  in  dire  confusion, while  the  murderous  looking  partner,  with 
the  uplifted  hand,  was  running  through  the  room  and  uttering  wild  and  inco- 
herent expressions. 

It  was  evident  to  the  partner  at  the  door,  that  his  partner  had  killed  the 
boy.  The  thought  was  horrid!  Swift  as  lightning  he  flew  to  his  father  and 
informed  him  of  the  circumstance.  A  number  of  friends  were  mustered,  who 
repaired  forewith  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  crowd  augmented  as  it  neared 
the  shop — and  in  walked  the  whole  posse — but  what  was  their  astonishment 
to  find  the  boy  without  a  mark  of  any  kind,  and  the  room  in  perfect  order,  no 
marks  of  blood  perceptible,  and  the  partner  engaged  in  lettering  a  sign! — 
and  utter  ignorance  avowed  by  both  him  and  the  boy,  to  the  other  partner's 
great  mortification — more  especially  as  the  persons  he  brought  there,  hinted 
to  one  another,  that  during  his  absence,  he  might  have  indulged  too  freely  in 
"  fire-water?" — Cincinnati  paper. 

ANECDOTE. 

In  the  town  of  W ,  in  this  State,  while  Elder  K.  was  preaching,  on 

the  forenoon  of  the  Sabbath,  a  few  years  since,  a  Mr.  C*****  rose,  and  ask- 
ed leave  to  tell  his  experience.  The  Elder  desired  him  to  wait  till  the  ser- 
mon was  over,  which  he  did.  When  the  Amen  was  pronounced,  he  sprang 
upon  his  feet  and  began  to  relate  a  religious  experience  of  some  twenty  odd 
years.  The  first  half  year  having  taken  up  more  time  than  the  sermon,  the 
Elder  became  impatient,  and  tried  in  vain  to  stop  him.  The  congregation 
also  were  out  of  patience,  and  several  who  knew  him  ventured  to  ask  him  to 
postpone  what  he  had  to  say  till  after  dinner,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length, 
Deacon  True  walked  up  to  him,  and  putting  his  hand  gently  upon  his  should- 
er, whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Brother  C,  I  want  to  speak  a  word  to  you  in  pri- 
vate," and  turning  round  walked  directly  out  of  the  door,  but  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  Mr.  C.  with  great  simplicity 
cried  out,  "  Deacon!  it's  no  use — I  haven't  got  a  cent  of  money — and  the 
colt's  dead."  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  brother  C.  had  bought 
a  colt  of  the  Deacon  a  few  months  before,  and  that  he  supposed  the  "  word 
in  private"  was  to  dun  him  for  the  pay.  Though  Sunday,  the  congregation 
broke  up  in  a  roar  of  laughter. — Eastern  Argus. 

SUPPOSED  TRANCE— A  REMARKABLE  CASE. 
About  the  first  of  February,  a  man  named  Wm.  Francis,  while  in  a  public 
house  in  London,  was  seized  with  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  drop- 
ped down  almost  instantly.     A  surgeon  was  called,  who  pronounced  him  to 
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be  quite  dead,  and  left  him.  Another  physician  was  called,  who  succeeded 
in  bleeding  him,  but  could  not  restore  animation.  It  was  decided  to  have  a 
post  mortem  examination,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  accordingly.  But  on 
Sunday,  two  days  having  elapsed,  the  countenance  gradually  received  its  nat- 
ural color,  and  the  dullness  of  death  gave  way  to  a  slight  warmth.  Two 
surgeons  were  called  in,  and  on  opening  the  eyes,  they  did  not  appear  as  if 
set  in  death,  but  the  surgeons  expressed  no  confident  opinion.  The  body 
was  taken  out  of  the  conin  and  placed  on  a  bed.  A  later  number  of  the  pa- 
per containing  the  above  statement,  says,  "  It  is  now  twenty-four  days  since 
the  inquest  was  held  on  tjic  body  of  the  young  man,  yet  there  are  not  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  decomposition,  the  limbs  are  not  stiff,  nor  the  sides 
cold.  The  relatives  still  entertain  hopes,  and  the  body  is  frequently  washed. 
The  doctors  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  case." 


BEANS  FOR  SHEEP. 

In  regard  to  an  article  in  the  Maine  Cultivator,  highly  recommending 
beans,  also  the  pods  and  vines  of  this  plant,  for  sheep,  Dr.  Lee,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished for  applying  science  plainly  and  intelligibly  to  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life,  makes  the  following  remarks: 

The  Cultivator  tells  but  half  the  story.  Why  is  a  gill  of  beans  better  for 
a  sheep  than  a  pint  of  corn?  This  is  an  important  problem  in  sheep  husband- 
ry ;  and  one  that  not  one  flock-master  in  a  thousand  can  answer. 

If  the  object  be  to  form  fat  in  sheep,  then  the  remark  that  beans  are  worth 
more  than  corn  is  not  true.  For  corn  contains  more  of  the  fat  forming  ele- 
ments than  beans.  But  if  the  object  be  to  form  muscle  and  wool  then  the  re- 
mark is  true.  Beans  contain  more  of  the  elements  of  wool,  than  any  other 
plant.  Hence  nature,  ever  true  to  herself,  has  endowed  the  sheep  with  a 
taste  for  this  plant  which  is  denied  to  the  pig. 

Peas,  oats,  barley  and  wheat  also  abound  in  the  elements  of  wool;  but  in  a 
less  proportion.  The  liquid  excretions  of  all  animals  furnish  the  largest,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  supply  of  the  elements  of  cheese,  wool,  wheat,  beans, 
&c;  and  yet  in  consequence  of  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  science  of  or- 
ganic chemistry,  the  indispensable  elements  of  our  food  and  raiment  are 
wastefully  thrown  away.  Through  inexcusable  ignorance,  our  cultivators  of 
the  soil  break  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  harmonious  circle  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect— composition  and  decomposition — which  enables  us  "to  reap  our  daily 
bread  from  human  mould,"  as  Young  so  truthfully  expresses  our  dependent 
condition. — Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Laolin. — This  is  the  earth  from  which  porcelain  is  made.  It  is  a  chemi- 
cal composition  of  feldspar,  and  is  always  found  in  the  vicinity  of  ferruginous 
rocks,  in  irregular  and  interrupted  beds. — Maine  Cultivator. 

Invaluable  Salve. — Take  three  carrots  and  grate  them;  place  in  a  ves- 
sel, cover  with  lard,  without  salt  if  convenient.  Boil  thoroughly,  strain,  and 
add  sufficient  bees  wax  to  make  a  paste.  This  is  a  most  invaluable  ointment 
or  salve,  for  cuts,  burns,  scalds  or  wounds  of  any  kind. 

Peach  Trees. — A  corespondent  of  the  Morris  Jerseyman  says  : — I  am 
satisfied  that  screenings  of  anthracite  coal  are  a  good  protection  of  peach 
trees  against  worms.  I  placed  around  each  tree,  a  box  two  feet  square 
and  six  inches  deep,  and  filled  it  with  the  coal  ;  and  they  have  no  indication 
of  worms  about  them." 
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ABSORPTION  OF  VARIOUS  MINERAL  POISONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  Paris,  held  April  26th 
1842,  the  following  communication  was  received  from  M.  Orfila. 

Mr.  President, — I  beg  you  to  inform  the  Academy  that  I  have  obtained 
the  following  results  from  a  great  number  of  experiments,  the  details  of  which 
will  be  immediately  published.  1.  That  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
oxalic  acids,  when  diluted,  are  absorbed,  and  that  they  can  be  detected  in 
the  urine.  2.  That  the  same  acids,  in  their  most  concentrated  form,  are  al- 
so absorbed,  as  they  attract  not  only  the  fluids  of  exhalation,  but  also  those 
in  the  digestive  canal.  3.  That  the  absorption  of  the  salts  of  lead,  bismuth, 
tin,  zinc,  gold,  and  silver,  is  unexceptionable;  since  these  metals  are  found 
in  the  liver  and  in  the  urine  of  dogs  poisoned  by  any  of  these  substances. 
All  these  metals  may  be  readily  extracted  by  one  and  the  same  process,  viz: 
carbonization  of  the  viscera  by  nitric  acid,  and  then  treating  the  resulting 
carbon  with  aqua-regia,  or  nitric  acid.  4.  That  the  salts  of  mercury  are  al- 
so absorbed  in  part  by  the  blood  in  all  the  organs  ;  and  in  order  to  prove 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  in  aqua-regia,  the  viscera  of  an  animal 
thus  poisoned,  and  then  pass  through  the  solution  a  stream  of  gaseous  chlo- 
rine, or,  what  is  still  better,  to  carbonize  these  viscera  with  a  strong  acid  in 
close  vesssels,  and  then  treat  the  carbon  with  boiling  aqua-regia.  5.  That 
I  have  found  in  the  viscera,  particularly  the  liver,  and  also  in  the  urine,  in- 
dications of  iodine,  of  liver  of  sulphur,  of  acetate  of  potash,  of  alum,  of  am- 
monia, of  sal-ammoniac,  and  chloride  of  potash,  with  each  of  which  I  have 
poisoned  animals  in  the  course  of  my  experiments. — [Bulletin. 


NEW  REMEDY  FOR  SCALDS  AND  BURNS. 

Mr.  W.  Rhind  recommends  as  a  remedy  for  burns  and  scalds,  a  solution 
of  gum  arabic,  repeated  coats  of  it  being  applied,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete covering  to  the  injured  parts.  He  relates  several  cases  in  which 
he  tried  it,  and  states  that  in  all,  relief  was  procured  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  more  recent  the  case,  however,  the  more  speedy  was  the  removal  of  the 
pain.  In  those  cases  where  blisters  had  appeared,  they  were  opened,  and 
the  solution  applied;  very  frequently  the  application  of  the  solution  prevent- 
ed thd  effusion  of  more  serum;  in  some  cases,  however,  serum  was  again 
effused  and  again  evacuated. 

In  those  distressing  cases  of  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  young  children, 
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Mr.  R.  States  that  he  would  not  hesitate  applying  the  solution  over  the  whole 
bodv,at  about  the  waimth  of  96  degrees.  It  does  not  cool  down  the  system, 
he  remarks,  by  sudden  evaporation,  or  sudden  abstraction  of  heat,  like  a 
common  cold  fluid,  a  circumstance  in  most  cases  to  be  dreaded,  for  gum  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  neither  does  it  preclude  an  exposure  to  moderately 
cool  air,  which  seems  to  keep  down  the  excessive  irritation  consequent  upon 
extensive  scalding  of  the  skin. 

As  ii  is  of  consequence  to  have  the  solution  prepared  instantly,  the  pow- 
dered gum.  if  it  can  be  procured, may  be  in  a  few  minutes  dissolved  in  warm 
water.  If  this  is  not  ready  prepared,  the  common  gum  in  small  particles, 
roughly  pounded  will  soon  dissolve,  and  the  application  in  any  case  may  be 
applied  at  a  temperature  of  96  or  100  degress,  although  in  general  it  is  more 
soothing  when  applied  colder.  Rancid  gum  solution  should  not  be  used,  as 
it  in  this  state  has  lost  its  adhesive  quality.  Two,  three  or  four  applications 
may  be  necessary  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  skin  should  be 
previously  freed  of  all  oily  matters,  and  the  first  coating,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  insinuated  closely  into  the  furrowed  surfaces  of  the  skin,  should  be  rather 
thinner  than  the  subsequent  ones.  In  order  to  produce  the  proper  effect  it 
should  form  a  varnished  coat  of  some  thickness  and  closeness  over  the  whole 
space  of  the  burnt  part. — (Edin.  Med.  Jour. 


AMMONIA  A  CURE  FOR  DRUNKENNESS. 

M.  Nonant  has  recently  reported  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  two  ca- 
ses of  drunkenness  successfully  treated  by  ammonia  given  by  the  mouth  and 
rectum.  One  of  these  had  been  bled  and  vomited,  and  his  condition  was  al- 
most desperate.  Sixty  drops  of  ammonia  in  two  draughts  cured  him.  Mr.  N. 
saw  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  man  who  had  drunk  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy  ;he 
appeared  at  the  point  of  death.  He  was  made  to  breath  the  vapor  of  ammo- 
nia, and  the  fluid  was  given  in  injection,  for  he  could  not  drink.  The  bowels 
were  freely  emptied,  and  the  patient  was  cured.  M.  Prus  also  related  the 
case  of  a  man  60  years  of  age,  who  was  taken  to  Bicetre  dead  drunk.  M.P. 
saw  him  in  the  morning  about  nine  o'clock,  and  prescribed  four  grains  of 
acetate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  of  water.  Before  six  o'clock  the  patient  was 
perfectly  sober. 


ABSORPTION  OF  MEDICAL  SUBSTANCES. 

M.  Mialhe  arranges  into  two  classes  all  substances  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  first  he  includes  all  those  which  cannot  form  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  albuminous  elements  of  the  blood,  such  as  the  alkaline 
oxides,  their  carbonates,  and  several  of  their  ether  saline  compounds;  the 
oxygenated  compounds  of  arsenic  and  antimony ;  the  hydrocyanic  and  car- 
bonic acids;  ammonia;  all  the  neutral  gases;  almost  all  the  vegetable  acids; 
all  the  organic  bases;  and  the  greater  part  of  coloring  and  odoriferous  sub- 
stances. These  all  act  immediately  on  the  nervous  system,  and  pass  quickly 
into  the  urine.  In  the  second  class  are  comprised  all  those  which  can  form 
an  insoluble  compound  with  the  albuminous  elements  of  the  blood.  These 
are  the  inorganic  acids,  a  great  many  metallic  salts,  as  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
mercury,  silver,  tannin,  creosote,  &c.  They  never  act  directly  on  the  nerv- 
ous system;   and  their  action  is  so  much  the  slower,  as  the  albuminous  com- 
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I  pound  which  they  produce  at  first  in  less  quantities  under  the  solvent  influ- 
j  ence  of  the  soda  and  alkaline  chlorides  which  are  contained  in  the  different 
[fluids  of  our  body;  and  it  is  only  after  having  been  submitted  to  the  agency 
of  these,  that  they  pass  into  urine.  The  general  principles  given  in  the  pa- 
per explain  satisfactorily  a  number  of  questions  relative  to  the  absorption  of 
different  substances,  which  formerly  it  was  difficult  to  understand. — (Jour. 


THE  KNIFE,  OR  ABUSES   IN  SURGERY. 

The  following  excellent  remarks  will  undoubtedly  be  of  much  intrest  to 
many  of  our  readers,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  eminant  writings  ofW. 
Beach,  M.  D.  and  show  clearly  the  imprudence  that  is  often  used  in  sur- 
gical operations. 

Tne  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  full  investigation  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  or  that  which  relates  to  abuses  in  surgery.  I  shall,  however, 
give  an  abstract  or  outline   of  our  views. 

Within  some  years  past,  it  has  become  very  fashionable  to  attempt  to  cure 
a  great  variety  of  diseases  by  the  knife,  or  by  manual  operations,  but  with 
what  propriety  or  rationality,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  determine.  I 
cannot  reconcile  the  propriety  of  it  with  any  indications  of  nature,  or  with 
physiology,  anatomy,  observation,  or  experience.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  although 
I  have  seldom,  or  never  seen  an  instance,  that  some  diseases  may  be  removed 
by  a  surgical  operation.  But  this  affords  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so 
generally  resorted  to,  for  it  is  well  known  that  diseases  for  which  such  op- 
erations are  performed,  are  otherwise  removed  either  by  nature,  or  by  other 
means.  When  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  structure  and  organs  of 
different  parts  of  the  system,  we  shall  see  why  so  little  benefit,  and  so  much 
injury  results  from  operative  surgery.  Wherever  any  disease  is  seated, 
for  which  cutting  is  recommended,  we  shall  see  that  there  is,  in  general, 
such  an  intimate  connection  between  it,  and  the  surrounding  healthy  parts, 
that  the  knife  cannot  separate  between  them.  It  is  owing*  to  this,  that  those 
diseases  for  which  an  operatiou  has  been  performed,  so  frequently  re-appears 
after  they  have  been  apparently  extirpated. 

The  morbid  and  healthy  vessels  and  fluids  are  so  interwoven  and  connected 
together,  and  so  freely  inosculate  with  each  other,  that  operations  oftener 
exasperate  than  cure.  This  is  exemplified  in  tumours  of  various  kinds  ;  the 
scrofula,  white-swelling,  cancer, fistula,  fyc. 

Operations  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  opprobium  of  surgery,  and 
rather  a  disgrace, than  credit  to  the  opperator.  It  ought  to  be  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  every  practitioner  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  knife. — But  in  this  day,  it 
is  certainly  not  the  case.  Some  of  our  noted  surgeons  express  the  most  joy- 
ful sensation  whenever  they  can  obtain  a  subject  for  carving.  It  appears  to 
be  their  delight  to  dissect  and  cut  human  flesh  ;  and  there  might  be  some  ex- 
cusc  for  it,  were  such  operations  indispensably  necessary  ;  but  when  it  is  a 
fact,  (which  has  been  demonstrated  in  scores  and  hundreds  of  cases,)  that 
there  is  seldom  if  ever  any  necessity  for  them,  we  confess  that  we  feel  hor- 
row-struck  and  indignant,  that  mankind  must  continue  to  be  tortured,  mangled 
and  quartered,  for  those  very  diseases  which  have  been  so  frequently  cured 
by  the  most  safe   and  mild  means. 

Dr.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  and  physician  ex- 
traordinary to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  has  the  following  pithy  remarks  on 
this  subject: — "  If  operations,   bloody,  cruel  operations,   are  looked  on  with 
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admiration,  it  can  only  be  by  those  who  regard  plague,  pestilence  and  famine 
as  beneficial  also.  No  !  operations  are  our  opprobrium,  our  disgrace,  not 
our  proper  and  legitimate  boast  ;  the  mere  operator  is  little  better  than  a  hu- 
man butcher  by  rule.  There  is  too  great  a  taste  for  the  knife  at  present  ; 
— shame  to  those  who  encourage  it; — woe  to  those  who  practise  it  unnecessa- 
ry operations  bring  discredit  on  surgery  ;  unsuccessful  ones,  even  when  per- 
fectly justifiable,  inspire  doubt  and  repugnance  to  it  in  the  public  mind.  Pa- 
tients who  see  or  hear  of  their  relatives  or  friends  submitting  to  barbarous  and 
frightful  maimings,  only  that  they  might  live  for  a  month,  or  a  week,  feel 
no  great  relish  for  the  knife;  when  its  use  might  bring  safety  and  cure. 
What  a  sarcastic,  what  a  damning  catalogue  of  great  operations,  performed 
within  these  last  i'ew  years,  might  a  diligent  cynic  compile  for  the  gratification  ; 
of  the  world  !  But  we  have  done,  and  we  trust  that  these  observations  may 
not  be  without  their  effect." 

In  Dr.  Gibson  on  bony  tumours,  page  136,  7,  is  the  following  to  the  same 
import: 

"  Whoever  attends  an  European   Infirmary,  will  be  struck  with  the  diver- 
sity and   multiplicity  of  operations,  performed  upon  the  most  trivial  occasion.    ! 
Will  it  be  credited  when  I  say  that  the  illustrious  founder  of  American  sur- 
gery, during  a  practice  both   hospital   and  private,  of  thirty  years,  and  more 
extended  than  that  of  any  other  individual   of  our  country,    has  hardly  ever  j 
had  occasion  to  resort  to  amputation  ?     It  may  be  asked  what  became  of  his-  j 
patients  ?     I  answer,   they  have   been  cured  by  general  and    local  means. 
Doctor,  says  a  surgeon  of  Pennsylvania  hospital,  to  a  distinguished  practition- 
er of  a  neighbouring  city,  what  would  be  done  in  your  town  with  such  a  leg  ? 
We  should  cut  it  off,  was  his  reply.     Wre  can   cure  it  here  without,   rejoined   ; 
the  other.     "  In  a  certain  London  hospital,"  says  Dr.  Gregory,  "  a  patient 
was  under  the   care  of  the  physicians,  on  account  of  a  very  bad  leg,  which 
baffled  their  skill,  and  appeared  to  them  almost  hopeless  ?  they  therefore  re- 
quested a  consultation  of  the  surgeons,  to  examine  the  leg  and  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  with  it.     The  surgeons  accordingly  met,  examined  it,  con- 
sulted about  it,  and   resolved  nemine  contradxcente,  that  the  leg  could  not  be 
saved,  and  ought  to  be  cut  off.     They  cut  it  off  without  delay.     But,  strange 
to  tell,  the  physicians,  at  their  next  visit,  on  examining  the  patient,  found, to-  • 
their  great   astonishment,  the  supposed  hopeless  leg   as  fast  to    his  body  a3 
ever  it  had  been. 

The  puzzle  was  soon  explained.  It  happened  that  the  man  had  two  legs, 
both  of  them  very  bad  ;  one  the  physicians  thought  they  could  save,the  other 
they  despaired  of.  There  being  but  right  and  wrong,  it  was  not  very  mar- 
vellous that  the  consultation  took  the  wrong.  Both  physicians  and  surgeons, 
I  believe,  were  a  little  disconscerted  at  that  quid  pro  quo;  and  as  it  was- 
thought  rather  a  strong  measure  to  cut  off  both  of  the  man's  legs,  they  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  and  saved  the  leg  which  should  have  been  cut  off: 
so  that  after  all  the  poor  man  was  but  one  leg  out  of  pocket. 

As  I  was  not  an  eye  witness  of  this  edifying  transaction,  it  is  proper  to 
give  some  notion  of  the  genealogy  of  the  story,  which  is  very  short  and  sim- 
ple. I  have  it  from  a  reverend  clergyman,  who  had  it  from  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians concerned,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  eminant  of  his  profession 
in  London.  I  know  both  the  clergyman  and  physician  intimately  ;  I  know 
them  both  to  be  men  of  veracity  and  men  of  sense  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
facts  were  just  as  I  have  stated  them. 

These  remarks  may  appear,  perhaps,  irrelative,  but  I  am  satisfied  of  their 
importance,   and  shall  be  gratified  if  they  tend  to  check   the   disposition,  sc* 
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prevalent  among  surgeons,  to  use  the  knife;  or  contribute  in  a  single  instance 
to  alleviate  pain,  or  remove  diseases  by  milder  or  more   appropriate  means." 

The  following  cases  are  related  by  a  physician  of  this  city.  It  shows  still 
further  the  fondness    of  surgeons  to  perform  even  unnecessary  operations. 

"  Yesterday,  in  passing  down  Delancy-street,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  number  of  persons  collected  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which  had 
just  occurred  to  a  lad  by  the  name  of  William  Thompson,  about  twelve  years 
of  age.  After  he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  residence  of  his  mother,  No.  91 
Delancy-street,  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling"  and  making  some  enquiry  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  accident.  I  there  found  some  half  dozen  of  phy- 
sicians or  medical  students,  who  in  a  very  superficial  manner  were  examining 
the  wound  of  the  boy.  It  was  pronounced  a  compound  fracture  of  the  lower, 
and  a  simple  fracture  of  the  upper  arm.  The  ends  of  both  bones  were  seen 
protruding  through  a  large  wound  ;  although  the  blood  criculated  freely  be- 
low it,  and  the  motion  of  the  hand  was  not  lost.  The  injury  had  been  done, 
I  was  informed,  by  the  machinery,  in  a  manufactory  for  cutting  glass.  All 
the  physicians  or  students  present  immediately  decided,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  the  oldest  and  most  experienced,  that  the  arm  must  be  amputated. 
This  physician  stated  that  the  wound  though  extensive  might  be  cured.  At 
any  rate,  he  thought  an  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  effect  it ;  that  there 
would  be  no  more  danger  in  making  atrial  than  would  result  from  amputation, 
and  he  quoted  for  authority  Sir  Astly  Cooper,  and  spoke  of  the  danger  of 
an  operation  so  soon  after  the  injury.  He  concluded  by  asserting  that  he 
had  cured  a  wound  equally  as  serious  and  unfavourable.  Although  the  opin- 
ion of  this  physician  was  respectfully  solicited  by  the  principal  surgeons,  the 
enmity  of  the  others  was  so  much  excited  at  the  opposition  he  made  to  the 
proceedings,  that  they  tried  every  means,  in  the  most  clandestine  and  dis- 
gracefnl  maner,  to  rid  themselves  of  his  presence.  The  proposition  to  heal 
the  wound  was  not  listened  to.  The  physicians  began  to  make  preparation 
to  remove  the  arm,  by  displaying  before  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  lad, 
numerous  surgical  instruments  !  !  !  The  scene  resembled  a  number  of  butch- 
ers eager  to  shed  the  blood   of  a  poor  animal. 

The  boy  strenuously  and  perseveringly  objected  to  the  operations  ;  and 
called  some  around  him  to  prevent  it  being  done.  His  cries,  entreaties  and 
agonies  were  truly  heart-rending,  and  convulsed  his  whole  frame.  He  was 
firmly  held  by  them,  however,  till  the  arm  was  cut  off,  not  below  the  elbow, 
where  it  ought  to  have  been,  as  I  was  forcibly  impressed  if  at  all,  but  above. 

My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  express  my  conviction,  (and  I  judge 
from  common  sense  and  common  observation)  that  this  arm  could  have  been 
saved  as  intimated  by  the  physician  above  alluded  to.  I  have  seen  a  wound 
apparently  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  cured  by  him,  after  it  had  been  decided  that 
amputation  must  be  immediately  performed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  limbs 
are  taken  off,  which  if  left  to  nature  and  judicious  treatment  might  be  pre- 
served. 

A  few  years  ago  a  person  was  expelled  from  the  New-York  almshouse, be- 
cause he  would  not  consent  to  have  his  leg  amputated.  He  succeeded  after 
three  days  of  great  toil  and  distress  in  reaching  the  city,  a  distance  of  only 
three  miles.  He  then  began  to  prescribe  for  himself,  and  in  a  few  months 
recovered  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  can  now  walk  perfectly  well.  Ought  not 
these  "  stubborn  j acts,  "  outweigh  any  and  every  theory  leading  to  an  opposite 
practice,  however  plausible,  or  founded  on  authority  however  high  ?  If  there 
is  an  improved  system  of  practice,  and  I  have  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  fact, 
by  which  we  may  be  cured  of  our  diseases  wilhout   the  loss  of  our  limbs,  or 
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without  being"  quartered  and  mangled,  "  ought  it  not  to  be  investigated  and 
patronized  by  every  humane  and  philanthropic  person,  however  opposed 
they  may   be  by   the   illiberal,  the  interested,   the   envious,  or  the  prejudiced  ? 

These  cases  are  too  painful  to  be  contemplated  with  ordinary  patience  by 
any  humane  reader.  The  anxiety  which  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  in 
some  jujune  practitioners  of  surgery,  to  flourish  the  scalpel  about  the  limbs 
of  a  maimed  patient,  for  the  sole  sake  of  showing  off  their  professional  a- 
droitness,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  induced  feelings  of  exquisite  and 
unmentionable  anguish. 

There  are  thousands  of  juvenile  slaughterers, secimcJwm  artem,  who  are  always 
longing  for  chances  to  display  their  callous  philosophy  and  cunning  agility, 
in  slashing  off  a  bruised  arm  or  sawing  away  a  shattered  leg,  without  con- 
descending to  wait  for  any  of  the  efforts  of  nature. 

An  instance  is  within  our  own  recollection,  somewhat  analogous.  The 
circumstances  occured  in  Massachusetts,  four  or  five  years  since,  and  can 
be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  hundreds.  A  little  girl,  about  four  years  of 
age,  while  riding  in  a  gig  with  her  parents,  fell  out  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
wheel  immediately  passed  over  one  leg  and  one  arm  of  the  child,  crushing 
horribly  the  bone  of  the  thigh  and  that  of  the  upper  arm.  A  council  of  surgeons  • 
resolved  that  the  wound  was  past  all  remedy,  other  than  immediate  amputa- 
tion, and  while  preparing  for  the  operation,  a  noted  bone-setter,  named  Sweet, 
illiterate,  coarse,  better  acquainted  with  nature  than  art,  saw  the  patient  and 
remonsirated  with  effect  against  the  proposed  mutilation.  The  surgeons  of 
course  abandoned  the  sufferer  to  her  fate,  and  retired,  pronouncing  however 
sentence  of  death  upon  her.  The  bone-smith,  who  pretended  to  be  nothing 
more  than  one  of  nature's  journeymen,  bandaged  the  crushed  limbs,  without 
even  using  the  wooden  splints  or  frames,  considered  so  essential  by  all  sci- 
entific chirurgeons.  Thus  nature  was  left  to  work  itself  out  of  its  own  predi- 
cament ;  and  by  dint  of  careful,  simple,  and  gentle  treatment  on  the  part  of 
her  attendants,  the  little  patient  in  a  few  weeks  was  restored  to  her  overjoyed 
parents,  whole  and  sound,  and  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  most  sprightly  chil- 
dren of  her  age,  enjoying  the  free  use  and  original  shape  of  all  her  limbs. 
We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  disparage  the  noble  science  of  surgery,  we 
view  it  as  even  the  most  honourable  professions  ;  but  we  would  deprecate 
that  precipitate  zeal  in  imprudent  practitioners,  which  in  its  earnestness  to 
make  cxibitions  of  skill,  lose  sight  of  the  grand  truth,  that  art  is  but  nature's 
auxiliary.  In  young  persons,  especially,  the  utmost  caution  and  hesitancy 
ought  to  be  observed.  Such  is  the  practice  wiih  all  experienced  surgeons, 
before  applying  the  cruel  instruments,  whereby  misery  and  deformity  are 
forever  enteriled  upon  the   unfortunate  sufferer. 

The  count  LaSallee,in  one  of  his  papers  addressed  to  ihe  academy  des  arts  at 
Paris,  thus  expresses  himself,  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  surgery  among 
the  Indians.     The  paper  is  dated  Aug.  10,   1565. 

"  In  my  travels  through  the  wilds  of  America,  I  visited  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  populate  the  regions  of  the  west.  I  commenced  my  pilgrimage 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  ended  it  at  the  passes  of  the  .Mississip- 
pi. A  nobler  race  of  beings  I  never  witnessed  ;  and  I  was  surprised  when  I 
found  that  though  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  sciences,  they  were  masters 
of  the  art  of  surgery.  During  my  travels  I  found  a  number  of  the  aborigines, 
who  had  been  wounded  and  mangled  in  the  wars,  but  I  never  lound  one  who 
was  in  the  least  deformed,  by  the  fracture  of  bones,  and  the  numerous  ac- 
cidents to  which  Indian  warfare  is  liable,  not  a  single  amputation.  I  had 
noticed  in  most  of  the   hospitals  of  Europe,    that  but  fe*  of.the  inmates,  who 
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had  been  confined,  came  out,  without  being  lame  and  deformed  ;  and  when 
I  recollected  this,  I  expressed  my  astonishment  to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
that  the  invalids  perfectly  recovered  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  did  not  bear 
any  of  the  marks  of  previous  disaster.  To  my  observations  one  of  the  chiefs 
replied,  "  you  have  men  to  mend  limbs,  who  are  taught  by  men  to  do  so  ;we 
obtain  our  knowledge  from  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are  perfect  for  our  knowledge 
comes  from  the  clouds  ;  yours  comes  from  man  only,  "  I  confess  that  I  was 
thunderstruck  with  the  reply;  but  I  could  not  but  admit  the  justice,  accuracy, 
and  pungency  of  the  remark. 

The  celebrated  missionary,  John  Zimmerman,  as  early  as  the  year  1620, 
made  a  voyage  to  Patagonia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian  church,  and 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Synod  took  an  elaborate  view  of  that  people,  and 
from  the  which,  we  make  the  following  extract. 

"  I  was  not  more  surprised  than  delighted  to  find  among  this  people,  men 
who  were  practically  and  theoretically  acquainted  with  surgery,  though  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  terms  and  phrases  which  are  employed  by  civi- 
lized nations.  I  enquired  of  them  how  they  became  acquainted  with  the  art, 
their  reply  was  our  God  forms  not  his  mortals  without  intelligence,  and  he 
has  wisely  ordained  that  we  should  all  possess  the  capacity  of  supplying  our 
wants.  He  that  formed  us,  endowed  us  with  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
enable  us  to  heal  our  wounds,  and  restore  our  fractured  bones.  " 

Were  I  disposed,  I  could  proceed  and  relate  huudreds  if  not  thousands  of 
the  most  inhumane,  barbarous,  bloody,  and  fatal  operations  both  in  Europe 
and  America  ;  and  that  too  for  those  very  diseases  which  nature  often  cures, 
without  any  assistance  from  art.  It  may  be  that  occasionally  an  operation 
removes  a  disease.  But  if  so.  this  is  blazoned  to  the  world,  and  brings  great 
fame  to  the  operator,  when  perhaps  the  scores  of  cases  which  he  has  butch- 
ered out  of  the  world,  are  kept  silent.  Indeed  I  have  sometimes  thought  the 
more  patients  a  surgeon  kills  by  formidable  operation,  the  more  popular  he 
becomes.  I  never  would  object  to  any  operation,  were  I  convinced  that  there 
was  no  other  alternative  ;  but  when  I  see  persons  cut  and  mangled  and  de- 
stroyed for  complaints  which  I  have  so  frequently  cured,  if  I  did  not  raise 
my  warning  voice  against  such  practice,  and  express  my  indignation,  I  should 
be  destitute  of  the   least  spark  of  humanity   and  philanthropy. 


CURRANTS,  Ribes — The  white,  red,  and  black  currants,  all  grow  lux- 
uriantly in  our  gardens  ;  and  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  made  with  sugar  and 
water,  into  the  form  of  lemonade,  serve  as  a  most  grateful  and  cooling  drink 
in  fevers. 

An  infusion  of  the  bark,  sweetened  with  currant  jelley,  or  honey,  is  an  ex- 
cellent gargle  in  sore  throat,  and  an  infusion  of  the  young  shoots  is  said  to  be 
beneficial  in  eruptive  fevers.  Currants  afford  an  excellent  wine  ;  for  making 
which,  the  following  is  an   admirable   recipe: — 

Of  red  or  white  currants,  ripe,  take  fourteen  pounds,  broken  into  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  days,  when  the  stalks,  &c,  will  be 
at  the  top.  Press  off  all  the  stalks,  and,  while  straining  the  mixture,  add 
twelve  pounds  of  sugar  ;  turn  it  into  a  cask,  and  keep  it  full  enough  to  let 
the  feculent  matter  work  out — repeatedly  removing  it,  and  filling  it  up,  until 
no  more  rise,  which  will  be  in  about  fourteen  days  ;  add  to  it  one  quart  of 
spirits  nearly  tasteless,  or  else  brandy,  and  bung  up  close,  keeping  it  at  least 
six  months  before  it  is  bottled.     Let  the  currants  be  gathered  free  from  dew 
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or  rain  ;  and  if  they  be  spread  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  used,  they  will 
be  none  the  worse.  Fourteen  pounds  will  make  one  gallon  of  juice,  twelve 
pounds  of  sugar  another  gollon  ;  therefore,  the  above  ingredients  should  be 
equal  to  five  gallons,  and  enough  to  fill  up  with. 


DOGWOOD,  Cormis  Florida. — The  bark  of  this  famous  tree,  which  may 
well  be  termed  the  chincona  or  Peruvian  bark  of  North  America,  possesses, 
like  that,  all  those  tonic  powers,  which  give  it  such  admirable  control  over 
intermittent^,  gangrene,  and  all  diseases  proceeding  from   debility. 

From  my  own  observation  in  practice  I  am  abundantly  warranted  in  pro- 
nouncing it  generally  preferable  to  the  imported  bark,  which  is  often  injured 
by  adulteration.  Like  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  in  somewhat  larger  doses,  it 
may  be  used  in  substance  or  decoction,  infusion  or  tincture,  either  alone  or 
conjoined  with  snake-root,  or  some  of  the  aromatics.  But  the  shape  in  which 
it  will  be  found  most  agreeable,  is  that  of  an  extract  ;  which  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  bark,  straining  it.  and  then  evaporating  it  very  slowly 
to  the  consistence  of  honey:  To  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  burning  it,  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  evaporated  should  be  of  the  wide  mouth  sort,  placed  in 
a  large  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  often  stirred  towards  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  dose  is  from  a  half  to  a  whole  tea-spoonful,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  beautiful  red  berries  of  dogwood,  combined  with  lemon-peel,  snake-root, 
calimus,  or  any  other  warm  aromatic  seeds,  form  a  fine  bitter  against  the 
common    fall    complaints. 


ELDER  COMMON,  OR  BLACK,  Sambucus  JYiger—  Grows  to  the  height 
of  a  small  tree,  in  hedges,  and  along  the  borders  of  meadows  :  the  young 
shoots  are  full  of  pith  ;  and  the  old  stalks  empty  ;  flowers  in  July,  and  the 
berry  of  a  blackish  purple   color  when  ripe. 

The  expressed  juice  of  elder  berries  put  into  a  plate,  or  widemouth  vessel, 
and  evaporated  in  the  sun  to  the  state  of  an  extract,  in  doses  from  a  tea  to 
a  table-spoonful,  acts  as  a  good  aperient  medicine.  A  tea  made  of  the  leaves, 
a  large  handful  to  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  taken  freely,  removes  a  cos- 
tive habit,  promotes  perspiration,  and  thus  proves  useful  in  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  St.  Anthony's  fire,  colds,  dropsies,  and  all  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 
The  inner  green  bark,  steeped  in  wine,  a  large  handful  to  a  pint,  or  made 
into  a  strong  decoction,  purges  gently,  in  doses  of  a  gill.  The  flowers  stewed 
with  lard,  form  a  good  ointment  for  burns. 
Elder  berries  also  make  an  excellent  wine,  according  to  the  following  recipe: 
Elder  wine  is  made  by  mixing  twelve  gallons  and  a  half  of  ripe  elder  berry 
juice,  and  forty-two  pounds  of  sugar,  with  thirty-seven  gallons  and  a  half  of 
water,  that  previously  has  had  boiling  in  it  six  ounces  of  ginger,  and  nine 
ounces  of  pimento,  bruised  and  strained  oft* ;  and  when  it  has  nearly  cooled, 
rather  less  than  milk  warm,  add  a  pint  of  thin  brewer's  yeast,  and  let  it  fo- 
ment for  fourteen  days,  in  the  barrel,  then  bung  up  close,  and  bottle  in  six 
months. 


EMETIC   WEED,  OR    INDIAN  TOBACCO,    Lobelia  Inflaia— Grows 
in  dry  fields,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet,  with  branched  stems, 
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flowering  in  July  and  August,  with  blown  cups, filled  with  numerous  small 
seeds.  The  blossoms  are  solitary,  in  a  kind  of  spike,  of  a  pale  blue  color. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  and  have  a  very  acrid  and  pungent  taste,  similar  to 
that  of  tobacco. 

The  leaves  collected  in  August,  while  the  plant  is  in  blossom,  and  carefully 
dried  and  preserved,  act  as  a  speedy  and  excellent  emetic,  in  doses  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  ;  or  it  may  be  exibited  in  the  form  ol  a  saturated  tincture, 
in    doses  from  a  tea  to  a  tablespoonful. 

As  it  is  a  medicine  of  considerablde  activity,  it  should  be  given  in  small 
quantities  ;  and  the  dose  repeated  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  it  excites 
vomiting.  From  its  speedy  operation  as  an  emetic,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  croop  and  whooping-cough.  In  small  doses 
it  must  be  of  great  utility  in  consumptive  and  other  coughs,  by  exciting  ex- 
pectoration. It  is,  however,  valued  on  account  of  its  approaching  nearer  to  a 
specific  in  that  most  distressing  disease,  the  asthma,  than  any  other  that  has 
been  yet  discovered. 

The  following  highly  interesting  observations  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Cut- 
ler, an  eminent  botanist,  who  first  noticed  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  is  related 
in  Dr.  Thatcher's   American  New  Dispensatory. 

"  By  chewing  a  small  portion  of  it,  commonly  not  more  than  one  of  the 
capsules,  it  proves  a  gentle  emetic.  If  the  quantity  be  a  little  increased,  it 
operatefM-s  an  emetic,  and  then  as  cathartic,  its  effects  being  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  common  emetics   and  cathartics. 

"  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  an  asthmatic  for  about  ten  years.  I  have 
made  trial  of  a  great  variety  of  the  usual  remedies,  with  very  little  benefit. 
In  several  paroxysms,  I  had  found  relief  more  frequently  than  from  any  thing 
else,  from  the  skunk  cabbage.  The  last  summer  I  had  the  severest  attack  I 
ever  experienced.  It  commenced  early  in  August,  and  continued  about  eight 
weeks.  Dr  Drury,  of  Marblehead,  also  an  asthmatic,  had  made  use  of  a  tinc- 
ture of  the  Indian  tobacco,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  in  a  severe  paroxysm 
early  in  the  spring.  It  gave  him  immediate  relief,  and  he  has  been  entirely 
free  from  the  complaint  from  that  time.  I  had  the  tincture  made  of  the  fresh 
plant,  and  took  care  to  have  the  spirit  fully  saturated,  which,  I  think,  is  im- 
portant. In  a  paroxysm,  which  was,  perhaps,  as  severe  as  I  ever  experi- 
enced, the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  extreme,  and  after  it  had  continued  a 
considerable  time,  I  took  a  table-spoonful.  In  three  or  four  minutes  my  breath- 
ing was  as  free  as  it  ever  was,  but  I  felt  no  nausea  at  the  stomach.  In  ten 
minutes  I  took  another  spoonful,  which  occasioned  sickness.  After  ten  minutes 
I  took  a  third,  which  produced  sensible  effects  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
with  moderate  puking,  and  a  kind  of  prickly  sensation  through  the  whole 
system,  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  urinary  passage 
was  perceptibly  affected  with  a  smarting  sensation  in  passing  urine,  which 
was  probably  provoked  by  stimulus  on  the  bladder.  But  all  these  sensations 
very  soon  subsided,  and  a  vigor  seemed  to  be  restored  to  the  constitution  ; 
which  I  had  not  experienced  for  years.  I  have  not  since  had  a  paroxysm, and 
only  a  few  times  some  small  symptoms  of  asthma.  Besides  the  violent  attacks, 
I  had  scarcely  passed  a  night  without  more  or  less  of  it,  and  often  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  lie  in  bed.  Since  that  time  I  have  enjoyed  as  good  health  as 
perhaps  before  the  first  attack.  Dr.  Cutler  states  a  particular  case  has 
been  related  to  him,  of  an  effectual  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  or  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  by  this  plant.  In  a  disease  so  formidable 
as  this,  it  is   certainly  worthy   of  trial." 

Dr.  Bradstreet  of  Newburyport,  has  given  the  saturated  tincture  in  cases  of 
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dispepsia,  also  in  some  cases  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  with   beneficial  conse- 
quences. 

He  considers  its  sensible  effects  to  be  much  like  those  of  common  tobacco, 
but  its  medicinal  action  more  speedy  and  diffusible,  and  of  shorter  duration. 
He  thinks  that  it  affects  those  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  as  readily 
as  others.  Tiie  active  properties  of  the  Lobelia  are  readily  extracted  both 
by  water  and  alcohol.  The  tincture,  however,  is  most  easily  kept,  and  is 
the  most  convenient  form  for  exhibition.  The  tincture  is  prepared  by  digesting 
two  ounces  of  the  dried  plant  in  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol.  A  teaspoonful  given 
to  an  adult  will  generally  produce  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting.  In  certain 
instances,  however,  much  larger  doses  have  been  given,  without  producing 
any  other  effect  than  a  flow  of  saliva. 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  VIRGINIA,  AT  RICHMOND. 

Richmond,  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  andthe  seat  of  govern- 
ment, has  a  population  of  16,000,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water 
on  the  James  river.  The  town  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  and  with  its 
many  elegant  brick  houses,  presents  a  fine  appearance.  The  public  build- 
ings are  a  court-house,  a  State  prison,  an  almshouse,  a  museum,  eight  church- 
es, and  the  Capitol.  It  is  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  purpose  of  the  State 
Senate  and  Assembly.  It  stands  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and  the  views 
from  its  top  are  extensive  and  interesting.  This  city  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Washington,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  There  are  two  birdges  across  the  river  at  this  place,  and  falls  a 
short  distance  above.  A  canal  has  been  dug  around  the  falls,  however,  so 
that  a  continuous  boat  navigation  is  secured  for  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Richmond  is  a  thriving  town  in  point  of  trade,  and  the  means  of 
general  education  are  not  neglected. 

Virginia  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  colonies  that  manifested  that  glorious 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  oppression  and  aggression  of  Great  Britain,  which 
wrought  our  Independence.  She  was  always  forward  in  seconding  the  spirit  and 
measures  of  her  sister  colonies  against  the  common  enemy,  and  met  the  de- 
mands of  her  country  with  laudable  zeal  and  disinterested  patriotism.  The 
constitution  of  Virginia  was  adopted  the  next  day  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, but  has  been  recently  revised  and  amended.  Nine  ofthe  signers 
of  the  declaration,  including  its  immortal  author,  were  natives  of  Virginia, 
viz  : — Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Penn,  Richard  H.  Lee,  Fr.  Lightfoot  Lee, 
CarterB  raxton,  George  Walton,  George  Wythe,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas 
Nelson,  jr.  Virginia  also  produced  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry, 
Arthur  Lee,  James  Madison,   James  Monroe,  and  John  Marshall. 

In  1840,  Virginia  contained  1,239,797  inhabitants,  of  whom  448,987  were 
slaves.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Potomac,  Shenandoah,  Rappahannock, 
York,  James,  Appamattox,  Elizabeth,  Staunton,  Kenhawa,  Ohio,  Sandy, 
and  Monongahela.  The  Blue  Ridge  extends  through  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  and  there  are  other  mountains  in  the  State.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  limestone, 
and  chalk,  are  found  in  abundance.  The  chief  towns  are  Richmond,  Norfolk, 
Petersburgh,  Lynchburgh,  Fredericksburgh,  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  and  Shepherdstown.  The  University  of  Virginia  is  established 
at  Charlottesville,   besides  which  there  are  several   other  college 
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MONUMENTAL  CHURCH,  AT  RICHMOND,  Va. 

The  Monumental  Church,  at  Richmond,  was  erected  in  1813,  on  the  spot 
where  the  theatre  stood.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  4th  of  May,  1814.  The 
Rev.  W.  H.  Wilder  delivered  the  dedication  sermon.  It  is  an  elegant 
edifice  of  an  octagon  form.  The  steeple,  on  the  northeasterly  side,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  On  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  church,  and 
adjoining  it,  is  the  monument,  the  foundation  of  which  occupies  thirty-six  feet 
square,  within  the  walls  of  which  is  engraved  the  following  inscription: — 

11  In  memory  of  the  awful  calamity,  that  by  the  providence  of  God  fell  on 
this  city,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  December,  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1811  ; 
when,  by  the  sudden  and  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  Richmond  theatre, 
many  citizens,  of  different  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  distinguished  for  talents 
and  for  virtues, respected  and  beloved, perished  in  the  flames;  and  in  one  short 
moment,  public  joy  and  private  happiness  were  changed  into  universal  la- 
mentation ;  this  monument  is  erected, and  the  adjoining  church  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  that,  in  all  future  times,  the  rememberance  of  this 
mournful  event,  on  the  spot  where  it  happened,  and  where  the  remains  of 
the  sufferers  are  deposited,  in  one  urn,  may  be  united  with  acts  of  penitence 
and  devotion." 

The  perspective  view  of  the  Monumental  Church,  from  which  the  engrav- 
ing presented  is  taken,  was  drawn  by  William  Strickland,  F.  S.  A  Isaac 
Sturtevant,  of  Boston,  was  the  master  builder. 

An  account  of  the  Richmond  Theatre  will  not,  we  trust,  be  considered 
out  of  place.  It  is  compiled  from  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden's  collection  of 
America  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  a  rare  and  vuluable   work. 

"On  Thursday  night,  the  26th  of  December,  1811  it  appears  that  .the 
theatre  on  Shockoe  hill,  in  Richmond,  was  attended  by  an  unsual  number 
of  people.  The  pantomime,  entitled  Agnes  and  Raymond,  or  the  Bleeding  Nun, 
was  to  have  closed  the  amusements  of  the  everning.  This  had  been  translated 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Girabin  ;  and  many,  who  had  seldom  repaired  to 
this  place  of  recreation,  now  attended  it  in  order  to  witness  its  performance, 
principally  through  civility  to  their  fellow-citizen.  In  the  first  act  of  this 
afterpiece,  one  of  the  scenes  exhibited  the  cottage  of  a  robber,  which  was 
illuminated  by  a  chandelier.  When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  close  of  first  act, 
and  before  it  rose  for  the  second,  this  chandelier  was  raised  aloft  among  the 
oil-painted  scenery.  By  a  fatal  inattention,  the  lamp  was  not  extingnished  ! 
The  fire  instantly  caught,  spread  with  rapidity,  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
the  whole  roof,  as  well  as  the  suspended  combustible  materials,  was  in  a 
blaze.  It  burst  through  the  bull's  eye  in  front  ;  it  sought  the  windows  where 
the  rarefied  vapor  sought  its  passage;  fed  by  the  vast  column  of  air  in  the 
hollows  of  the  theatre,  and  by  the  inflammable  panels  and  pillars  of  the  boxes, 
by  the  dome  of  the  pit,  by  the  canvass  ceiling  of  the  lower  boxes,  until  its 
suffocated  victims  in  the  front  were  wrapped  in  its  devouring  flame,  or  pressed 
to  death  under  the  smoking  ruins  of  the    building." 

The  imagination  may  better  paint,  than  the  pen  ofthe  writer  describe,  the  un- 
utterable anguish  ofthe  gay  assembly.  In  one  moment,  hilarity  and  joy  were 
exchanged  for  the  most  agonizing  sorrow  and  distress,  and  multitude  of  precious 
and  immortal  souls,  at  a  time  they  little  expected,  were  plunged  into  the  world 
of  spirits.  Shrieks,  groans,  agony,  and  death,  in  its  most  terrific  form,  closed 
the  tragic  scene  ! 
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THE  PLUMS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES. 

On  our  way  toward  the  Eastern  Cities,  we  passed  through  the  charming 
and  celebrated  grounds  of  Mr.  Longworth,  in  the  heart  of  the  populous  city 
of  Cincinnati.  Next  to  his  fine  cacti  we  were  most  struck  with  his  numerous 
plum-trees,  of  various  excellent  sorts,  all  bending  with  perfect  fruit.  Not  a 
puncture  could  be  seen.  These  trees  are  all  around  the  rear  of  the  dwelling 
house,  and  the  whole  space  occupied  by  them  is  paved  with  brick  laid  in  mor- 
tar as  far  out  as  the  boughs  extend.  At  a  distance  of  eighty  yards  there 
were  a  number  of  plum-trees  without  pavement,  the  fruit  of  which  was  all 
punctured  by  the  curculio.  The  punctured  plums  from  these  trees  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  under  the  trees,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  plums  near 
the  house  were  not  only  protected  by  the  pavement,  which  leaves  no  hiding 
place  for  the  grubs,  but  were  of  course  swept  up  daily  and  removed. 

In  the  garden  of  the  well-known  florist  and  nurseryman,  Buist,  in  Philadel- 
phia, we  saw  a  number  of  plum  trees  of  different  varieties,  all  covered  with 
fine  unpuuctuied  fruit.  He  said,  that  some  years  ago,  all  his  plums  were 
destroyed  by  the  curcuiio  every  year.  At  length  he  had  all  the  fallen  plums 
picked  up  night  and  morning  every  day  during  the  plum  season.  In  a  year 
or  two  the  curculio  disappeared.  Of  course  if  any  plums  should  at  any  time 
be  punctured  and  fall,  they  would  be  immediately  picked  up  ar.d  destroyed; 
but  we  saw  no  punctured  ones. 

Mr.Longworth's  gooseberries  are  healthy  and  bear  well  every  year.  The 
secret,  we  were  told,  consists  simply  in  close  trimming  and  thorough  manu- 
ring every  year.  The  bushes  are  trained  to  a  single  stem. — Louisville  Jour- 
nvl.  4fc 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HEALTH. 

We  do  not  usually  allow  ourselves  to  endorse  editorially,  any  statements 
or  advice  pertaining  to  the  critical  interests  that  are  entrusted  to  the  medical 
profession.  The  following  paragraph,  however,  is  referred  to  an  eminent 
name  in  medical  science,  and  the  suggestions  appear  proper  in  themselves. 
If  sound,  they  are  seasonable  at  this  time. — Portland  Advertiser. 

Ripe  Fruit  and  Dysentery. — There  is  a  pernicious  prejudice  with 
which  people  are  too  generally  imbued  :  it  is  that  fruits  are  injurious  in  the 
dysentary — that  they  produce  and  increase  it.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more 
false  prejudice.  Bad  fruit,  and  that  which  is  imperfectly  ripened,  may  occa- 
sion colics,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea — but  never  epidemic  dysentery.  Ripe 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  especially  in  the  summer,  are  the  true  preservatives  against 
this  malady.  The  greatest  injury  they  can  do,  is  in  dissolving  the  humors, 
and  particularly  the  bile,  of  which  they  are  true  solvents,  and  occasion  a  di- 
arrhoea. But  even  this  diarrhoea  is  a  protection  against  the  dysentery. 
Whenever  the  dysentery  has  prevailed,  I  have  eaten  less  animal  food  and 
more  fruit,  and  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  attack.  I  have  seen  eleven 
patients  in  the  same  house;  nine  were  obedient  to  the  direction  given,  and 
ate  fruit:  they  recovered.  The  grandmother,  and  a  child  she  was  most  par- 
tial to,  died.  She  prescribed  for  the  child  burnt  brcuidy  and  oil,  powerful 
aromatics,  and  forbade  the  use  of  fruit.  She  followed  the  same  course  her- 
self, and    met    the   I'ke  fate.     A    minister  attacked  with  dysentary,  ate  three 
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pounds  of  red  currants,  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  in  the 
evening  :  next  day  he  was  entirely  cured. —  Tissot. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISENCE. 

THE    FAITHFUL    DOG. 

"Died,  at  Victory,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  June  24th,  1844,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gregg,  aged  82  years,  11  months  and  24  days.  The  deceased  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  always  adorn- 
ed her  profession  by  a  life  cjevoted  to  the  commands  of  the  Savior.  She  was 
deprived  of  her  natural  sight  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  which  was 
a  great  affliction;  yet  it  seemed  to  make  her  more  devoted,  and  her  spiritual 
light  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  until  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan." 

Mary  Gregg  was  the  widow  of  Captain  James  Gregg,  of  the  Revolution, 
of  whom  I  will  give  a  short  account  taken  from  her  own  words.  Being  a 
professional  man  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  having  impaired  his  health  by 
close  attention  to  study,  his  physician  advised  him  to  join  the  army,  in  order 
to  regain  his  health.  He  accordingly  took  a  Captain's  commission,  and  with 
a  heart  full  of  patriotism  and  love  of  his  country,  he  served  with  honor  to 
himself  and  usefulness  to  his  country.  In  1777,  while  at  Fort  Stanwick,  on 
the  Mohawk  river,  he  was  shot,  tomahawked  and  scalped, all  of  which  he  sur- 
vived, and  again  resumed  his  sword,  fought  for  liberty  until  peace  was  ob- 
tained. A  short  account  of  his  being  scalped,  was  published  in  the  American 
Preceptor,  under  the  title  of"  The  Faithful  Dog." 

The  circumstances  were  as  follows  ' — Leaving  the  Fort  one  mornino-  with 
his  servant,  (whose  name  was  Madison,)  they  followed  the  Indian  trail  for 
three  quarters  of  a  miie,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  pigeons;  and  after  secu- 
ring the  desired  game,  they  started  on  their  return.  In  an  instant  the  report 
of  a  rifle  and  the  fall  of  the  servant  announced  an  enemy.  Casting  his  eye 
to  the  left,  Gregg  saw  the  savage  start  from  behind  a  tree,  with  his  unloaded 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  an  uplifted  tomahawk  in  the  other,  bounding  towards 
him  with  the  agility  and  fierceness  of  a  tiger.  Knowing  that  if  taken  alive 
he  would  be  tortured,  he  prepared  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  Hav- 
ing his  short  gun  in  his  hand  he  waited  until  the  Indian  was  near  enough  to 
have  the  shot  take  effect.  When  in  the  act  of  raising  the  piece  to  his  face, 
the  keen  eye  of  the  Indian  anticipated  him;  the  latter  threw  his  tomahawk 
and  struck  the  silver  plate  on  Gregg's  cap  glancing  from  that  to  the  left  side 
of  his  cap,  where  it  entered  and  laid  open  the  left  side  of  his  head  in  a  shock- 
ing manner.  At  the  same  instant  that  the  tomahawk  struck  his  head,  a  ball 
from  another  Indian's  rifle  passed  through  the  centre  of  his  body,  forward  of 
his  kidneys,  and  took  off  the  top  off  the  left  hip  bone. 

He  fell  to  the  ground,  but  was  perfectly  sensible  while  the  bloody  knife  was 
passing  around  and  taking  his  scalpe  from  his  head;  after  which,  through 
loss  of  blood,  he  fainted,  and  after  some  three  hours,  was  revived  by  his  dog 
licking  his  head.  He  then  perceived  that  he  had  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
crawled  some  three  rods  to  his  servant,  found  him  entirely  dead,  and,  again 
fainting,  he  lay  with  his  head  on  his  servant  about  three  hours  longer,  his 
dog  still  licking  his  wounds  till  he  revived.  He  then  sent  his  dog  for  help. 
About  a  mile  from  there,  the  dog  found  three  men   fishing,  and  with  his  pite- 
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ous  moans  and  entreaties,  enticed  them  into  the  woods  and  hurried  them  to 
his  master's  relief  as  soon  as  possible.  The  men  formed  a  litter  of  sticks, 
lifted  the  Captain  on  it,  and  carried  him  on  it  to  the  Fort  :  thence  he  was 
taken  to  the  Hospital  at  Albany,  where,  after  long  suffering  from  his  wounds, 
which  were  distressing,  he  so  far  recovered  in  one  year  that  he  resumed  his 
sword  and  took  command  of  his  company,  and  did  not  again  lay  down  his 
arms  until  peace  was  secured.  LYMAN  H.  BALDWIN. 


Remarkable  Incident. — A  young  girl,  about  12  or  14  years  of  age, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Fisher  in  Fourth  street,  above  Master,  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  most  remarkable  physical  phenomenon  which  appears  almost  incredible. 
For  two  years  past  she  has  been  unable  to  walk  or  speak.  During  the  time 
of  the  riots  the  dwelling  of  her  father  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  family, 
with  great  precipitation,  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
county.  This  girl  was  among  those  helped  to  this  retreat,  her  case  excit- 
ing the  strongest  sympathies  of  those  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  her  con- 
dition. Her  alarm  on  the  occasion  was  of  the  most  excrutiating  character, 
but  what  is  the  singular  feature  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  fact  that  she  recov- 
ered her  speech  and  her  powers  to  walk,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  her 
natural  faculties.  The  case  is  one  that  has  confounded  all  who  have  been 
acquainted  with  it. — Phil.  Ledger. 


A  Relic — There  is  now  at  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  an  iron  weather- 
cock which  was  made  in  England  in  1609,  at  the  instance  of  William  Penn, 
proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  associates,  Samuel  Carpenter,  and 
Caleb  Pusev,  for  their  Corn  Mill  on  Chester  Creek,  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  Richard  Fowler,  deceased,  and  now  advertised  for  sale. 


Fatal  Accident  by  Poison. — On  Sunday  the  14th  inst.,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  L.  G.  Lainn,  Esq.,  of  Hemmingford,  met  her  doath  by  taking  a 
quantity  of  cobalt,  a  preparation  made  use  of  for  the  destruction  of  flies. 
After  suffering  for  ten  hours  all  the  horrors  attending  this  fatal  poison,  she 
expired,  leaving  another  of  the  many  instances  of  carelessness  in  chemists 
and  druggists,  in  not  stating  the  deadly  effects  of  these  preparations. — Mont- 
real Herald. 


TO-MORROW. 

To  morrow  had  need  be  a  very  long  day, 

Or  what  will  they  do  who  postpone  and  delay, 

And  put  off  their  duties  till  then  ? 
And  yet  we   will  find,  when  to-morrow  has  come, 
That  for  yesterday's  work  it  will  make  little  room, 

And  we  needs  must  postpone  it  again. 

To  thousands  to-morrow  will  never  arrive; 
And  if  we  are  spared,  and  it  find  us  alive, 

We  may  yet  be  feeble  or  ill  : 
Hosidos,  it  will  have  its  own  business  to  do, 
With  its  thoughts,  and  its  labors,  and  cares  not  a  few, 

Sufficient  each  moment  to  fill. 
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To-day,  says  the  dunce,  to  my  playthings  I'll  turn, 
To-morrow,  to-morrow,  my  lesson  I'll  learn, 

But  to-morrow  still  finds  him  the  same  : 
To-morrow,  I'll  rouse  me,  the  sluggard  still  cries, 
But  while  he  is  yawning  it  comes  and  it  flies, 

And  adds  to  his  sin   and  his  shame. 

To-morrow,  the  sinner  repentingly  says, 
I  vow  to  reform  all  my  reprobate  ways, 

But  to-morrow  will  laugh  at  his  vow  ; 
He  deceives  both  himself  and  despises  his  God. 
Who  delays  till  to-morrow  to  turn  from  that  road 

Where  conscience  accuses  him  now. 

The  work  of  to-day,  then,  I  must  not  postpone, 
Lest  if  I  delay  it  should  never  be  done^ 

For  I  only  am  sure  of  to-day; 
For  each  single  hour  I  must  give  a  report, 
And  to-day  is  too  long  and  to-morrow  too  short 

To  allow  of  neglect  or  delay. 


RECIPES,  &c. 

The  following  recipe  was  handed  to  us  by  an  elderly  lady,  who  states  that 
she  has  never  known  it  to  fail;  as  we  have  witnessed  excellent  effects  under 
its  use,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  making  them  known.  It  is  for  recalling  the 
milk  of  nursing  women,  in  cases  where  it  has  ceased  to  flow  for  several 
days. 

Take  any  quantity  of  buttermilk,  and  stir  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  buck- 
wheat flour,  to  form  a  poultice;  after  which  warm  the  poultice  throughout, 
but  be  careful  not  to  boil  it,  or  make  it  hot;  apply  it  thus  warm  over  the 
whole  breast,  and  renew  it  every  4  or  6  hours.  It  sometimes  requires  to  be 
used  three  or  four  days  before  its  effects  are  produced;  usually,  however,  24 
hours  is  sufficient. — Family  Physician. 

White's  Plaster. — Rosin,  four  pounds,  White  Wax  two  ounces,  Tallow 
two  ounces;  melt  all  together  and  while  cooling,  add  one  ounce  of  powdered 
Camphor.  This  plaster  is  much  used  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  as  an 
adhesive  and  strengthening  plaster,  for  cuts,  ulcers,  &c.  It  is  probably  as 
good  as  many  other  preparations  which  are  offered  the  public  for  similar  pur- 
poses,    ib. 

Lemon  Syrup. — As  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  article,  used 
throughout  the  summer  months,  as  a  beverage,  we  will  give  the  following  re- 
cipe, handed  to  us  by  one  who  manufactures  i"  extensively. 

Take  of  good  Loaf  Sugar,  thirteen  pounds;  clear  soft  water,  one  gallon; 
powdered  Citric  Acid,  half  a  pound;  Ivory  black,  one  pound.  Boil  for 
about  15  minutes  after  all  the  sugar  and  acid  is  dissolved.  Then  strain  or 
filter;  add  to  the  Syrup  when  filtered  one  dram  of  the  oil  of  Lemon;  stir 
it  till  cold,  when  bottle,     ib. 

Cure  for  Dysentery. — It  is  said  that  even  after  all  other  remedies  have 
failed,  a  certain  cure  will  be  found  in  rice  water.  Boil  the  rice,  take  the 
water,  make  it  palatable  with  salt,  and  drink  it  copiously  while  warm. 
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Cough  Candy. — As  cough  candies,  Lozenges.  Sec,  are  much  in  vogue  at 
the  present  time,  for  the  sure  cure  of  coughs,  ice,  and  as  they  are  nearly  all 
composed  of  deleterious  articles,  particularly  antimonial  wine, we  present  our 
readers  with  a  method  of  making  a  candy  which  has  been  used  with  much 
benefit,  which  is  perfectly  free  from  danger,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  both  cheap  and  easy  to  make. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Boneset,  Spikenard,  Elecampane,  Comfrey,  and 
Wild  Cherry  bark:  make  a  strong  decoction;  to  every  pint  of  this  decoction 
add,  molasses  a  pint;  extract  of  liquorice,  four  ounces,  and  honey  four  ounces. 
Boil  down  to  a  proper  consistence  for  forming  a  candy,  when  add  oil  of  tar, 
one  drachm,  essence  ot  sassafras,  two  tea-spoonfuls.  Work  it  up  into  a  can- 
dy form  by  hand  in  the  usual  way.     It  may  be  eaten  freely,     ib. 

Tonic  Syrlp. — Take  the  pith  of  the  roots  of  buckhorn  brake,  (osmudci 
regaUs,)  and  bruise  it;  then  put  it  into  a  stone  pot,  and  add  hot  water;  beat 
with  a  spoon  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  Pour  it  off, 
and  to  one  gallon,  add  ^wo  pounds  of  white  sugar,  one  quart  of  best  brandy, 
two  ounces  of  caraway  seed,  and  one  gill  of  tincture  of  cayenne  pepper. 

This  is  highly  recommended  for  children  affected  with  the  rickets,  and  for 
all  weak  persons.  From  half  to  a  wine-glassfull  may  be  taken  by  adults,  3 
or  four  times  a  day. 

Hepatic  Pill. — Take  extract  of  dandelion,  extract  of  butternut,  finely 
powdered  bloodroot,  of  each,  one  ounce,  finely  powdered  cayenne  pepper, 
one  dram.  Mix.  and  make  them  into  a  pill  mass.  Divide  into  four  grain 
pills,  and  give  from  two  to  four,  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  they  produce  slight 
nausea,  it  is  of  no  material  consequence.  These  pills  have  been  found  ben- 
eficial in  cases  of  liver  complaint. 

Bees. — To  stop  bees  from  fighting  and  robbing  one  another,  break  the 
comb  of  the  robbers  so  the  honey  will  run  down  among  them,  and  they  will 
go  to  work  at  home  I  had  two  hives  of  bees  destroyed  this  month  by  being 
robbed,  and  should  have  had  another  robbed,  if  I  had  not  received  the  above 
information.  Albany  Cultivator. 

The  Face-Ache. — The  common  affection,  savs  Dr.  Watson,  so  often  sup- 
po:;ed  to  be  excited  by  a  diseased  tooth,  although  the  latter  fails  to  be  detect- 
ed— a  rheumat.  :iic  kind  of  pain,  wholly  different  from  that  of  tic  dolo- 
reaux — is  often  speedily  curable  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  This  salt  should 
be  given  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  dissolved  in  water,  three  or  four  times 
cailv.  About  four  doses  will  be  sufficient  to  test  the  potency  of  the  remedy. 
— At  other  times  the  iodine  of  potassium,  in  five  or  six  grain  doses,  is  quick- 
lv  effected  towards  a  cure.  The  efficiency  of  the  latter  remedy,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  affection  is  of  the  nature  of  periosteal  inflammation. 

The    stra\c  at  Fall   River. — The   Monitor  of  Wednesday, 

Bays — <;  Another  child  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Mac omber,  died  a  few  days  since 
— beinor  one  of  the  ;i>  first  attacked  bv  the  singular  and  vet  undiscovered 
disease  of  winch  we  spoke  in  our  last.  Three  of  the  family  have  since  died. 
Mr.  ,.;>er   and    child   still  linger.      They   are  not   exercised  with  acute 

pain.  They  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  a<  usual — and  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
for  the  most  part  regular  in  their  operations.  But  they  are  motionless  as  a 
log  of  wood — being  completely  prostrated.  This,  to  us,  appears  a  subject 
claiming  the  mi  i  ivestigation  by  the  medical  faculty. 
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HOW  TO  TREAT  A  WIFE. 

First,  get  a  wife.  Secondly,  be  patient.  You  may  have  great  trials  and 
perplexities  in  your  business  with  the  world  ;  but  do  not  carry  to  your  home 
a  clouded  or  contracted  brow.  Your  wife  may  have  had  trials  which,  though 
of  less  magnitude,  may  have  been  as  hard  to  bear.  Do  not  increase  her  diffi- 
culties. A  kind,  conciliating  word,  a  tender  look,  will  do  wonders  in  chasing 
from  her  brow  all  clouds  of  gloom.  You  encounter  your  difficulties  in  the 
open  air,  fanned  by  heaven's  cool  breeze,  but  your  wife  is  often  shut  in  from 
these  healthful  influences,  and  her  health  fails,  and  her  spirits  loose  their 
elasticity.  But,  O  !  bear  with  her  ;  she  has  trials  and  sorrows  to  which  you 
are  a  stranger,  but  which  your  tenderness  can  deprive  of  all  their  anguish. 
Notice  kindly  her  little  attentions  and  efforts  to  'promote  your  comfort.  Do 
not  take  them  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  pass  them  by,  at  the  same  time 
being  very  sure  to  observe  any  omissions  of  what  you  may  consider  her  duty 
to  you.  Do  not  treat  her  with  indifference,  if  you  would  not  sear  and  palsy 
her  heart,  which,  watered  by  gentleness  and  kindness,  would,  to  the  latest 
day  of  your  existence,  throb  with  sincere  and  constant  affection. 

Sometimes  yield  your  wishes  to  hers.  She  has  preferences  as  strong  as 
you,  and  it  may  be  just  as  trying  to  her  to  yield  her  choice,  as  to  you.  Do 
you  not  find  it  hard  to  yield  sometimes  ?  Think  you  it  is  not  difficult  for  her 
to  give  up  always  ?  If  you  never  yield  to  her  wishes,  there  is  danger  that  she 
will  think  you  are  selfish,  and  care  only  for  yourself,  and  with  such  feelings 
she  cannot  love  you  as  she  might. 

Again,  show  yourself  manly,  so  that  your  wife  can  look  up  to  you,  and  feel 
that  you  will  act  nobly,  and  that  she  can  confide  in  your  judgment. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CARE  OF  SILKWORMS. 

A  lady  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  much  interested  in  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can silk,  and  who  commenced  the  care  of  the  worm  in  1824,  during  which 
year  she  fed  twenty-five  thousand  of  these  valuable  little  creatures,  has  given 
an  account  of  her  experience  in  the  task,  in  an  interesting  letter  read  before 
the  Convention  of  Silk  Growers  and  Silk  Manufacturers,  and  published  in 
their  Annual  Report,  from  which,  we  take  the  following  extract. 

"  As  you  invite  suggestions  on  the  subject  generally,  you  will  excuse  me  if 
I  offer  one  on  a  practice  which  strikes  me  as  being  pernicious  to  the  well- 
being  and  final  success  of  these  interesting*  little  animals.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  noises  of  one  kind  to  the  cocoonery,  and  at  any  time,  but  more  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  moulting.     The  sound  of  a  hammer,  a  sudden  burst  of 
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laughter,  or  even  loud  talking,  disturbs  them.  Their  food,  also,  is  often 
thrown  on  them,  instead  of  being  laid  down  gently  by  them.  Any  thing 
which  causes  them  to  start,  and  more  particularly  in  their  torpid  state,  must, 
of  course,  derange  the  order  and  process  of  nature.  I  learned  the  feeding 
process  from  Italians  ;  and  that  as  much  caution  was  observed  in  entering 
the  building  and  approaching  the  rooms,  as  we  use  in  visiting  the  cradle  of  a 
sick  infant  at  the  crisis  of  some  dangerous  disease.  In  the  past  two  years 
and  a  half  I  have  reeled  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
made  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  of  sewings,  &.c,  about  two  dozen 
pairs  of  stocking.®,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  broad  silk,  both  plain  and 
twilled,  for  dresses.  I  have  clad  myself  in  a  suit  of  domestic  silk,  from  head 
to  foot  entire,  every  article  of  which  has  been  reeled  in  my  filature.  I  fol- 
lowed the  silk  cultivation  as  an  amusement  until  1841,  since  then  as  a  business. 
My  raw  silk  commands  the  best  price  in  the  market,  and  generally  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  more  per  pound  than  the  foreign.  Foreign  manufacturers 
here,  who  have  worked  silk  reeled  in  my  filature,  have  given  it  a  decided  pre- 
ference. A  sample  of  reeled  silk  and  sewings,  which  I  sent  to  the  National 
Gallery  at  Washington  last  year,  has  been  complimented  as  being  equal  to 
any  in  the  world." 

With  respect  to  raising  of  cocoons,  it  is  stated  that  they  can  be  raised  for 
ten  cents  the  pound  in  Maine,  and  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  forty  bushels 
were  raised  for  seventy  dollars.  The  want  of  a  market  for  cocoons  is  com- 
plained of  in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  It  is  calculated  that  enough 
cocoons  were  raised  last  year  in  the  Ohio  valley  to  keep  two  hundred  reels  in 
constant  operation,  and  that  one  third  of  all  previous  silk  crops  have  been  lost 
to  the  producer  from  neglect  in  reeling. 


PREMATURE  BURIALS. 

The  "Philadelphia  Newspapers  "  of  last  week  contains  a  thrilling  article 
from  the  pen  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Esq.,  on  "Premature  Burials." — To  be  buried 
while  alive,  he  remarks,  is  beyond  question,  the  most  terrific  of  the  extremes 
which  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  mere  humanity.  That  it  has  frequently, 
very  frequently,  so  fallen,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  think.  The  bound- 
aries which  divide  Life  from  Death,  are  at  best  shadowy  and  vague.  Who 
shall  say  where  the  one  ends,  and  where  other  begins?  We  know  that  there 
are  diseases  in  which  occur  total  cessations  of  all  the  apparent  lunctions  of 
vitality,  and  yet  in  which  these  cessations  are  merely  suspensions,  properly  so 
called.  They  are  only  temporary  pauses  in  the  incomprehensible  mechanism. 
A  certain  period  elapses,  and  some  unseen  mysterious  principle  again  sets  in 
motion  the  magic  pinions  and  wizzard  wheels.  The  silver  chord  was  not  for- 
ever loosed,  nor  the  golden  bowl  irreparably  broken.  But  where,  meantime, 
was  the  soul  ? 

Mr.  Poe  records  several  remarkable  cases  of  burials.  From  them  we  se- 
lect the  following,  the  reading  of  people  of  tender  nerves  may  omit  : 

11  One  of  very  remarkable  character,  and  of  which  the  circumstances  may 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  some  of  my  readers,  occured,  not  very  long  ago, 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  it  occasioned  a  painful,  intense  and  widely  ex- 
tended excitement.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens — a  law- 
yer of  eminence  and  a  member  of  Congress — was  seized  with  a  sudden  and 
unaccountable  illness,  which  completely  baffled  the  skill  of  her  physicians. 
After  much  suffering  she  died,  or  was  supposed  to  die. — No  one  suspected, 
indeed,  nor  had  reason  to  suspect  she  was  not  actually  dead.  The  face  as- 
sumed the  usual  pinched  and  sunken  outline.     The   lips  were  of  the    usual 
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marble  pallor.  The  eyes  were  lustreless.  There  was  no  warmth.  Pulsation 
had  ceased. — For  three  days  the  body  was  preserved  unburied,  during  which 
it  had  acquired  a  strong  rigidity.  The  funeral,  in  short,  was  hastened  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  advance    of  what  was  supposed  to  be  decomposition. 

The  lady  was  deposited  into  the  family  vault,  which  for  three  subsequent 
years,  was  undisturbed.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  it  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  sarcophagus;  but  alas  !  how  fearful  a  shock  awaited  the  husband 
who  personally  threw  open  the  door.  As  its  portals  swung  outwardly  back, 
some  white  appareled  object  fell  rattling  within  his  arms.  It  was  the  skeleton 
of  his  wife  in  her  yet  unmouldered  shroud. 

A  careful  investigation  rendered  it  evident  that  she  had  revived  within  a  few 
days  after  her  entombment — that  her  struggles  within  the  coffin  had  caused  it 
to  fall  from  a  ledge  or  a  shelf  to  the  floor,  where  it  was  so  broken  as  to  per- 
mit her  escape.  A  lamp  which  had  been  accidently  left,  full  of  oil  within  the 
tomb,  was  found  empty;  it  might  have  been  exhausted,  however,  by  evapor- 
ation. On  the  uppermost  part  of  the  steps  which  led  down  into  the  dread 
chamber,  was  a  large  fragment  of  the  coffin,  with  which  it  seemed  she  had 
endeavored  to  arrest  attention,  by  striking  the  iron  door.  While  thus 
occupied,  she  probably  swooned  or  possibly  died,  through  sheer  terror;  and 
in  falling,  her  shroud  became  entangled  in  some  iron  work  which  projected 
interiorly,     Thus  she  remained,  and  thus  decayed,  erect. 

The  mention  of  the  galvanic  battery,  recalls  to  my  memory  a  well  known 
and  very  extraordinary  case  in  point,  where  its  action  proved  the  means  of 
restoring  to  animation  a  young  attorney  of  London,  who  had  been  interred  for 
two  days.  This  occured  in  1821,  and  created  at  the  time  a  great  sensation 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  patient,  Mr.  Edward  Stapleton,  had  died  apparently  of  typhus  fever,  ac- 
companied with  some  anomalous  symptoms  which  had  excited  the  curiosity  of 
his  medical  attendants.  Upon  his  seeming  disease, his  friends  were  requested  to 
permit  a  post  mortem  examination,  but  declined.  As  often  happens  when  such 
refusals  are  made,  the  practitioners  resolved  to  disinter  the  body  and  dissect 
it  in  private.  Arrangements  were  easily  effected  with  some  of  the  numerous 
corps  of  body-snatchers  with  which  London  abounds;  and  upon  the  third 
night  after  the  funeral,  the  supposed  corpse  was  unearthed  from  a  grave  sev- 
en feet  deep,  and  deposited  in  the  operating  chamber  of  one  of  the  private 
hospitals. 

An  incision  of  some  extent  had  been  actually  made  in  the  abdomen,  when 
the  fresh  and  undecayed  appearance  of  the  subject  suggested  an  application 
of  the  battery. — One  experiment  succeeded  another,  and  the  customary  ef- 
fects supervaded,  with  nothing  to  characterize  them  in  any  respect,  except, 
upon  one  or  two  occasions,  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  life  likeness  in 
the  convulsive  action. 

It  grew  late.  The  day  was  about  to  dawn;  and  it  was  thought  expedient, 
at  length,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  dissection.  A  student,  however,  was  spe- 
cially desirous  of  testing  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  insisted  in  applying  the 
battery  to  one  of  the  pictorial  muscles.  A  rough  gash  was  made,  and  a  wire 
hastily  brought  into  contact:  when  the  patient,  with  a  hurried  but  quite  uncon- 
vulsive  movement,  arose  from  the  table,  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
gazed  about  him  a  few  seconds  and  then  spoke  !  What  he  said  was  unin- 
telligible, but  words  were  uttered;  the  syllabification  was  distinct  — Having 
spoken,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor. 

For  some  moments  all  were  paralized  with    awe — but  the  urgency   of  the 
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case  soon  restored  them  to  their  presence  of  mind. — It  was  seen  that  Mr. 
Stapleton  was  alive,  although  in  a  swoon.  Upon  administering  ether  he  re- 
vived and  was  rapidly  restored  to  health,  and  to  the  society  of  his  friends — 
from  whom,  however,  all  knowledge  of  his  resuscitation  was  withheld,  until  a 
relapse  was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  Their  wonder — their  rapturous 
astonishment — may  be  conceived. 

The  most  thrilling  peculiarity  of  this  incident,  nevertheless,  is  involved  in 
what  Mr.  S.  himself  asserts.  He  declares  that  at  no  period  was  he  altogeth- 
er insensible — that  dully  and  confusedly,  he  was  aware  of  everything  which 
happened  to  him,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  was  pronounced  dead  by  his 
physicians,  to  that  in  which  he  fell  swooning  to  the  floor  of  the  Hospital.  "  I 
am  alive,"  was  the  uncomprehended  words,  which  upon  recognizing  the  lo- 
cality of  the  dissecting-room,  he  had  endeavored,  in  his  extremity,  to  utter. 

In  the  year  1810,  a  case  of  living  inhumation  happened  in  France,  attend- 
ed with  circumstances  which  go  far  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  truth  is  in- 
deed stronger  than  fiction.  She  subject  was  a  Mademoiselle  Victorine  La- 
fourcade,  a  young  girl  of  illustrious  family,  of  wealth,  and  of  great  personal 
beauty.  Among  her  suitors  was  Julian  Bossuet,  a  poor  litterateur,  or  jour- 
nalist, of  Paris.  His  talents  and  general  amiability  had  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  heiresss,  by  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  truly  beloved;  but 
her  pride  of  birth  decided  her,  finally,  to  reject  him,  and  to  wed  a  Monsieur 
Renelle,  a  banker,  and  a  diplomatist  of  some  eminence.  After  marriage, 
however,  this  gentleman  neglected,  and  perhaps,  even  more  positively  ill- 
treated  her.  Having  passed  with  him  some  wretched  years,  she  died  —  at 
least  her  condition  so  closely  resembled  death  as  to  deceive  every  one  who 
saw  her.  She  was  buried — not  in  a  vault,  but  in  an  ordinary  grave  in  the 
village  ofher  nativity.  Filled  with  despair,  and  still  inflamed  by  the  memory 
of  her  fond  attachment,  the  lover  journies  from  the  capital  to  the  remote  prov- 
ince in  which  the  village  lies,  with  the  romantic  puspose  of  disintering  the 
corpse,  and  possessing  himself  of  its  luxuriant  tresses.  He  reaches  the  grave. 
At  midnight  he  unearth 's  the  coffin,  opens  it,  and  is  in  the  act  of  detaching 
the  hair,  when  he  is  arrested  by  the  unclosing  of  the  beloved  eyes.  Vitality 
has  not  altogether  departed;  and  she  was  aroused  by  the  caresses  of  her 
lover,  from  the  lethargy  which  had  been  mistaken  for  death.  He  bore  her 
frantically  to  his  lodgings  in  the  village.  He  employed  powerful  restoratives 
suggested  by  no  little  medical  learning.  In  fine,  she  revived.  She  recog- 
nized her  preserver.  She  remained  with  him  until,  by  slow  degrees,  she  ful- 
ly recovered  her  original  health. — Her  woman's  heart  was  not  adament,  and 
this  last  lesson  ot  love  sufficient  to  soften  it.  She  bestowed  it  upon  Bossuet. 
She  returned  no  more  to  her  husband,  but  concealing  from  him  her  resurrec- 
tion, fled  with  her  lover  to  America. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  two  returned  to  France,  in  the  persuasion, 
that  time  had  so  greatly  altered  the  lady's  appearance  that  her  friends  would 
be  unable  to  recognize  her.  They  were  mistaken,  however;  for,  at  the  first 
meeting,  Monsieur  Renello  did  actually  recognize  and  make  claim  his  wife. 
The  claim  was  resisted;  and  a  judicial  tribunal  sustained  her  in  her  resist- 
ance; deciding  that  her  peculiar  circumstances,  with  the  long  lapse  of  years, 
had  extinguished,  not  only  equitable  but  legally,  the  authority  ofher  husband. 


Death  by  Apoplexy. — Elsey  Ann  Carman,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  aged 
about  50,  died  suddenly  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  her  residence  in  Orange 
street,  of  apoplexy. — Jour.  Com. 
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THRILLING  INCIDENT. 

As  Dr.  S.  A.  Mann,  Dentist,  of  Woodbury,  was  riding  through  the  town 
of  Grafton,  Mass.,  on  Friday  last,  he  heard  the  terrific  screams  of  two  females 
upon  a  stone  wall,  opposite  a  good  looking  house.  They  appeared  to  be  ex- 
hausted with  terror,  and  making  an  effort  to  give  an  alarm  to  some  person 
or  persons  in  a  distant  lot.  Dr.  W.  and  his  friend  left  their  carriage,  and 
approached  the  ladies.  They  bid  him  go  into  the  house,  but  without  af- 
fording any  explanation.  He  was  accompanied  by  one  of  them  who  ejacula- 
ted continually,  "I've  killed  it, I've  killed  it,  I've  killed  it." — He  followed  her 
into  the  parlor,  and  there  discovered  an  infant  whose  age  was  about  4  months, 
lying  uppon  its  back  quite  black  in  the  face  and  apparently  near  the  end  of 
life.  After  much  effort  he  learned  that  the  mother  had  intended  to  give  the 
child  a  tea  spoonful  of  paregoric,  but  the  sister  who  went  for  it,  took  by  mis- 
take the  laudanum  bottle,  and  the  mother  gave  the  poisonous  dose  to  the 
child.  She,  however,  discovered  her  error  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
drug  had  been  given.  While  Dr.  Mann  was  examining  the  child,  the  father, 
Mr.  Roswell  Clark,  alarmed  by  the  screams  ofthe  women,  entered  the  house 
in  breathless  haste,  and  seeing  their  agony  and  getting  no  explanation,  seized 
Dr.  M.  with  some  violence.  He  was  able  to  state  in  a  word  the  cause  ofthe 
agitation,  and  then  asked  for  an  emetic,  but  was  told  that  there  was  none  in 
the  house. — He  next  asked  for  vinegar, as  he  recollected  reading  in  the  papers 
that  vinegar  was  sometimes  an  antidote  for  laudanum,  but  to  all  his  inquiries 
he  was  met  by  the  sobs  of  one  and  the  cry  of  thd  mother,  "  I've  killed  it." 
The  father  had  mounted  his  horse  for  a  physician,  but  was  assured  that  no 
help  could  come  from  one  in  season  to  be  available,  when  he  abandoned  the 
attempt. 

Dr.  M.  in  the  mean  time  was  obliged  himself  to  search  the  house  for  vin- 
egar,  which  he  found,  and  at  once  administered  a  tablespoonful.  In  less  than 
three  minutes  after,the  child  exibited  signs  of  life,  by  a  twitching  ofthe  mus- 
cles, and  soon  it  began  to  vomit  and  cry,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  it  was 
out  of  danger.  The  manifestations  of  gratitude  toward  Dr.  M.  on  the  part  of 
the  family,  was  beyond  all  bounds  and  quite  embarrassing.  When  refus- 
ing the  money  offered  him, the  mother  insisted  upon  his  taking  a  gold  necklace 
which  she  unclasped  from  her  neck,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
could  escape  without  it.  He  gave  us  permission, for  the  benefit  of  others,  to 
state  the  remedy  which  he  applied,  though  he  may  be  surprised  that  we  have 
gone  so  far  into  the  particulars  ;  but  the  account  may  interest  others  as  it 
certainly  did  us.  Parents  will  do  well  to  remember  the  virtues  of  vinegar  in 
such  cases,  though  they  had  better  not  give  their  children  laudanum  instead 
of  paragoric.  When  Dr.  M.  returned  through  Grafton,  he  found  the  child 
well  except  a  slight  bowel  complaint,  probably  the  effect  of  severe  dosing. 

\_Neio  Haven  Patriot] 


FRIGHTENING  CHILDREN. 
We  agree  with  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal,  that  there  are  but  few 
things  more  calculated  to  excite  a  just  indignation,  than  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  young  persons  to  frighten  little  children,  or  each  other.  In  this  way 
impressions  are  often  made  on  the  plastic  minds  of  youth,  which  remain 
through  life,  and  cause  many  an  hour  of  anxiety  and  perhaps  agony 
In  this  way  a  species  of  cowardice  is  produced  which  cannot  be  overcome  in 
after  years — and  the  man  who  would  be  the  first  to  plant  a  standard  on  a  hos- 
tile fort,  or  to  board  an  enemy  fighting  hand  to  hand,  has  been  known  to  turn 
pale  with  affright  at  the  idea  of  passing  a  churchyard  alone  in  a  dark  night— 
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or  oven  at  entering  a  lonely  and  lofty  garret,  in  the  dark,  after  the  family  have 
retired.  .Mai>hnl  Saxe,  one  of  the  bravest  men  who  ever  commanded  an  army 
on  the  embattled  field,  would  never  retire  to  rest  until  he  had  carfully  exam- 
ined the  closet  in  his  chamber,  and  looked  under  his  bed  ! 

]t  is  sometimes  the  case,  however,  that  these  sudden  shocks  of  fear,  when 
young,  administered  not  (infrequently  by  the  unthinking,  for  the  joke's  sake, 
are  attended  with  more  serious  consequences.  We  sometime  since  saw  men- 
tion made  of  a  child  in  Virginia,  who  was  frightened  lo  death.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  melancholy  catastrophe,  are  not  of  unusual  oc- 
currence. The  child  was  playing  with  its  companions,  and  was  told  by  them 
in  sport,  that  a  rag-man  was  about  to  carry  him  off  in  his  bag.  Alarmed 
with  fear,  the  child  ran  into  the  house,  when  the  object  of  his  terror,  unfortu- 
nately, also  coming   into  the  house,  he  uttered  a  shriek  and  instantly  expired. 

This  is  not  the  first  or  only  instance  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  fright 
upon  children,  and  even  upon  adults  peculiarly  susceptable  of  fear.  We  have 
given  many  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  Journal,  and  we  think  the  subject  needs 
no  further  illustration. 

Indeed, cases  are  known  where  young  persons  have  had  their  minds  entirely 
overthrown — and  been  doomed  to  lives  of  helpless  idiocy,  by  the  unprincipled 
follies  of  their  acquaintances,  who  have  devised  and  executed  some  cruel  plan 
of  making  sport  of  their  fears.  Such  conduct  has  no  apology.  Those  who 
are  guilty  of  it  should  be  held  as  accountable  as  the  man  who  levels  a  deadly 
weapon  and  destroys  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature. 

Terror  is  too  often  the  governing  principle  in  families,  and  many  a  young 
and  promising  mind  has  been  weakened  and  depressed  by  the  dread  of  some 
threatened  danger.  And  the  attempt  to  excite  the  fears  ofa  child,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  resorted  to  by  parents,  as  a  salutary  piniishment  !  Bugbears  are 
created  to  frighten  the  young  innocents  into  obedience.  Such  a  course  cannot 
be  to  severely  rebuked.  It  is  unphilosophical,  and  in  the  highest  degree  bar- 
barous in  its  nature,  often  entailing  wretchedness  in  the  shape  of  unneces- 
sary fears,  on  the  being  whose  courage  and  determination  should  be  fortified 
and  strengthed,  instead  of  being  sapped  and  destroyed  by  the  unnatural  or  un- 
thinking parent. — Asylum  Journal. 


CAMPBELL. 
Whoever  the  author  is  of  the  following  majestic  lines  on  the  death  of  Campbell,  we 
should  be  proud  to  hail  him  as  a  countryman  : — 

Come  to  the  house  of  mourning,  all  ye  bards, 
Your  I  rother,  friend  and  teacher  lowiy  sleeps; 
Death,  that  all  worth,  all  genius  disregards, 
Cold  in  his  cell  the  form  of  Campbell  keeps  ! 
Come  to  the  house  of  mourning! — Nature  weeps, 
And  hope  yet  lingers  by  the  wonted  fire  ; 
Hark  !  from  the  past  a  solemn  requiem  sweeps, 
A  dirge  of  welcome  from  its  mystic  choir — 
Those  bards  of  other  days,  great  masters  of  the  lyre. 

Who  hath  not  thrilled  at  Campbell's  varied  song, 

When  Spenser's  noble  harp  he  gently  played  ? 

Or  in  heroic  measures  matched  along, 

Or  on  the  lyre  his  lofty  music  made  1 

Behold  the  minstrel,  in  his  robes  arrayed, 

Still  to  his  sacred  art  forever  true  ! 

What  grace,  what  grandeur,  in  his  verse  displayed! 

How  well  to  move  the  human  heart  he  knew  ! 

How  awful  with  his  tho'ts  the  heaving  language  grew. 
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Long,  long  shall  stand  that  monument  sublime, 
His  genius  reared  by  Hope's  resplendent  throne; 
"Which  utters  wisdom  in  melodious  rhyme, 
Like  Memnon's  statue  when  Apollo  shone ; 
The  worn  and  wearied  drank  the  thrilling  tone, 
The  weak  were  strengthened  and  the  strong  inspired, 
Truth  mightier  grew  and  quelled  each  rising  groan, 
While  Freedom  rose  in  dazzling  robes  attired, 
And  walked  o'er  all  the  world  enchanted  and  admired. 

How  bright  the  scene  his  glowing  genius  drew, 

Mid  Pennsylvania's  forest-bearing  hills  ! 

Scoped  like  the  bosom  of  a  vast  canoe, 

There  sleeps  the  vale  which  drinks  their  gushing  rills, 

And  Heaven  all  bounteous,  like  her  dew  distils 

Wealth  o'er  the  plain  and  peace  in  every  shade; 

There   Gertrude's  name  the  ardent  memory  fills, 

And  every  glen  recalls  the  gentle  maid, 

In  all  the  blooming  charms  of  Wyoming  arrayed. 

Oft  have  we  wished  the  bard  himself  might  see 
The  lovely  vallev  where  his  Gertrude  sung, 
Might  rest  beneath  some  venerable  tree 
And  bathe  in  all  the  life  around  him  flung; 
Might  hear  how  once  the  aged  and  the  young 
Were  dashed  upon  the  gory  "  rock  of  wo," 
How  from  foul  motives  awful  carnage  sprung, 
Might  weave  a  mournful  dirge,  yet  joyful  know, 
How  sweet,  since  all  is  past,  is  Susquehannah's  flow. 

But  all  our  wishes,  all  our  hopes  are  vain; 

His  honored  form  is  in  a  darker  vale ; 

His  tuneless  harp  shall  know  no  other  strain, 

But  waste  and  moulder  like  his  body  frail. 

Not  so  his  fame — the  rolling  ages  hail 

His  iair  renown,  with  reverence  and  with  joy; 

No  rude  critique  his  memory  shall  assail, 

Nor  Time  the  glory  of  his  name  destroy, 

But  keep  it  ever  bright  like  him  who  sang  of  Troy. 


HORRIBLE  DISCLOSURES. 
Modern  Btjcaneers. — The  following  testimony,  recently  given  at  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  in  relation  to  the  piracy  and  murders  on  board  the 
<c  Saladin,"  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  sanguinary  exploits  of  the  buca- 
neers.  We  copy  our  account  from  the  Halifax  Morning  Herald  of  the  19th 
ult.  The  confessions  of  Jones,  Hazleton,  Anderson  and  Johnson  were  read, 
which  disclosed  the  following  facts; 

When  the  Saladin  was  about  leaving  Valparaiso,  Captain  Fielding,  whose 
vessel  had  been  confiscated  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country, 
applied  to  Captain  McKenzie  for  a  passage  to  England  for  himself  and  son; 
and  they  were  taken  on  board  as  cabin  passengers.  Shortly  after  getting  to 
sea,  Fielding  occasionally  spoke  to  the  men  unfavorably  of  Captain  MeKen- 
zie,  told  them  of  the  valuable  cargo  that  was  on  board,  and  questioned  them 
as  to  their  courage  and  resolution,  if  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  despe- 
rate circumstances.     All  his  discourses  with  them  were  separately,  he  never 
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He  finaly  told  them,  still  speaking  in  the  cautious  manner,  to  only  one 
at  a  time,  that  the  crew  were  about  to  destroy  the  officers  and  take  the  ship 
out  of  their  hands.  That  the  one  he  so  addressed  had  better  join  them,  or 
his  own  lite  would  be  in  danger.  In  this  diabolical  manner  he  succeeded  in 
seducing  them,  one  after  another,  into  a  mutiny,  before  they  were  aware  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  and  in  an  incredible  short  time  after  he  first 
mentioned  his  fiendish  plans,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  engagement  to 
take  part  with  him  of  a  sufficient  number  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The 
whole  of  this  was  effected  in  14  days,  and  those  who  were  in  the  plot  being 
prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  Carr  and  Galloway,  were  of  the  one  watch, 
and  consequently  all  being  on  deck  together,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  putting 
the  plans  into  execution. 

.  The  night  of  the  13th  of  April  was  first  proposed  for  tragedy,  but  one  of 
the  mutineers  not  being  in  his  place  on  deck,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  them 
yet  being  deficient  in  that  hardihood  which  alone  prepares  the  heart  of  man 
for  such  dreadful  deeds,  the  deed  was  delayed.  Previous  to  the  next  night 
Fielding  had  an  opportunity  further  to  infuse  his  devilish  spirit  into  them, 
excited  their  fears,  inflamed  their  cupidity,  and  got  them  fully  prepared  for 
the  deeds. 

The  mate's  watch,  including  all  the  mutineers,  were  then  on  deck  ;  and 
Fielding,  pretending  that  he  was  irritated  by  an  argument  which  he  had  with 
Captain  McKenzie,  remained  on  deck,  in  conversation  with  the  unsuspecting 
mate,  who  repeatedly  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  down  into  the  cabin  to  his 
rest.  This  he  evaded,  and  still  remained  on  deck.  Finally,  it  now  being 
near  12  at  night,  the  mate  went  to  the  man  at  the  helm  and  told  him  to  steer 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  as  he  was  unwell,  he  would  lie  down  a  spell  on  the 
hen  coop.  Here  then  was  a  favorable  opportunity  for  them  ;  all  their  victims 
in  their  full  power.  The  captain  in  sleep  and  fancied  security  in  his  cabin  ; 
than  half  the  crew  who  were  not  in  the  plot  reposing  below  in  their  hammocks, 
and  the  only  object  that  was  in  the  way  had  now  laid  himself  down  and  was 
reposing  among  them. 

This  opportunity  they  but  too  well  improved.  The  work  of  death  was 
commenced  by  Johnson  taking  an  axe  and  in  darkness  and  silence  approaching 
the  sleeping  man,  buried  the  edge  of  it  in  his  head.  Sensation  was  immedi- 
ately suspended,  and  without  the  least  noise,  they  threw  the  lifeless  body 
into  the  sea. 

Their  plan  was  next  to  kill  the  captain,  and  Jones  and  Anderson  were 
sent  down  into  the  cabin  for  that  purpose,  but  the  sleeping  man's  dog  was 
keeping  watch  for  his  safety,  while  his  brother  man  was  plotting  his  death. 
This  dumb  animal  made  them  too  fearful  to  proceed,  and  they  returned  on 
deck.  The  plan  was  then  temporarily  altered  ;  they  proceeded  aft  and  called 
up  the  carpenter,  and  as  soon  as  his  head  was  above  the  companion,  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  with  a  hammer,  which  stunned  him  ;  one  of  the  conspirators 
then  placed  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  two  others  threw  him  overboard. 
The  contact  with  the  sea  probably  restored  animation,  and  he  called  out, 
11  Murder  !"  This  became  the  accidental  cause  of  calling  Capt.  McKenzie 
on  deck,  on  the  drowning  man's  crying  murder.  Fielding,  then  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  cabin,  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  A  man  overboard  !" 
when  Capt.  McKenzie,  with  the  benevolent  desire  of  saving  some  of  his 
crew,  rushed  upon  deck  ;  and  no  .sooner  had  he  got  there,  but  he  was  attacked 
with  an  axe  by  Anderson. 

The  blow,  however,  did  not  take  effect,  and  the  assailed  man  grappled 
with  the  murderer,  who  it  would  appear  retreated,   for  it  was   some  distance 
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from  the  cabin  stairs,  when  he  was  seized  by  I  think  Hazleton  and  Johnston, 
who  was  commanded  from  the  helm  by  Fielding  to  assist,  running  to  the 
scene  of  action,  took  hold  of  one  of  his  captain's  hands.  In  this  situation, 
with  three  of  the  murderers  holding  him,  Fielding  gave  him  repeated  blows 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head  with  an  axe,  which  made  him  a  corpse.  All 
this  was  done  in  much  short  of  a  minute  ;  no  noise  was  uttered,  and  the  only 
word  spoken  by  their  victim,  was  when  Fielding  was  approaching  with  the 
axe,  the  whole  intention  then  appearing  evident  ;  he  cried  out,  "  O,  Captain 
Fielding  !"  As  soon  as  the  fatal  blows  suspended  animation,  the  body  was 
cast  into  the  sea. 

After  a  short  consultation,  they  again  assembled  aft,  and,  by  way  of 
arousing  the  watch  below,  they  lowered  the  jib  ;  the  noise  which  this  made, 
together  with  the  calls  of  Fielding  and  others,  soon  brought  the  poor  wretches 
on  deck  ;  and  with  perfect  security  to  themselves,  in  the  darkness  of  midnight, 
and  with  weapons  of  destruction  in  their  hands  they  silently  despatched  them 
one  after  another  as  they  came  on  deck  ;  and  in  short  of  an  hour  after  the 
work  of  destruction  begun,  six  Unsuspecting  mortals  were  thus  hurried  into 
eternity,  and  their  bodies  buried  under  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

Carr  and  Galloway,  the  cook  and  steward,  who  were  not  in  the  plot,  and 
whose  duties  did  not  call  them  on  deck,  were  the  only  ones  that  remained, 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  inquiry  what  should  be  done  with  them.  Fieldino- 
proposed  that  they  should  be  slain  also.  This  was  objected  to,  and  some  o-T 
them  said  that  no  more  blood  should  be  spilt.  When  they  were  called  up 
in  the  morning  and  informed  what  had  been  done,  Galloway,  we  understand, 
had  said,  That  he  ivas  sorry  they  had  not  killed  him  ivith  his  messmates  ;  and 
Carr  was  crying  all  the  next  day.  They  were  then  all  called  together  by 
Fielding,  and  an  oath  was  administered  to  them  on  the  Bible  that  they  would 
all  be  true  to  each  other  like  a  band  of  brothers.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  Fielding  was  suspicious  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  unholy  oath  ;  by 
his  suggestion  all  the  arms  and  ammunition,  together  with  axes,  adzes,  and 
all  other  offensive  weapons  on  board,  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 
They  then  had  the  vessel  with  all  the  costly  freight  entirely  at  their  cammand, 
and  Fielding  proposed  that  they  should  run  her  to  the  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica^ and  land  at  some  secluded  spot  in  or  about  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  secure  their  booty  on  shore  ;  after  which  they  would  go  to  the  States, 
and  return  with  some  small  vessel  to  bring  it  away.  This  well  laid  scheme 
was,  however,  rendered  abortive  by  his  own  cupidity  and  reckless  inhumanity. 

In  conversation  the  next  day  with  Johnson,  Fielding  said  that  he  would 
get  rid  of  Carr  and  Galloway  when  they  got  near  the  land,  by  giving  them 
a  dose  of  poison,  and  alledged  that  they  must  have  the  crew  still  further  re- 
duced. This  Johnson  did  not  approve  of  and  mentioned  it  to  his  companions  ; 
which  occasioned  them  all  to  feel  suspicious  of  Fielding.  These  suspicions 
were  increased  by  their ,  accidentally  discovering  that  he  had  secreted  two 
horse  pistols,  some  ammunition,  and  a  large  carving  knife.  This  they  imme- 
diately taxed  him  with,  but  he  denied  knowing  any  thing  about  them,  and 
in  controversy  that  ensued  he  said  that  he  would  throw  himself  overboard, 
and  was  leaving  the  cabin  professedly  with  that  intent.  They  however  took 
hold  of  him  to  stop  him,  and  having  got  hold  of  him,  they  kept  him  ;  and 
on  some  one  of  them  saying  that  he  ought  to  be  secured,  they  momentarily 
came  to  a  determination  to  do  it,  and  tied  him  hand  and  foot,  and  melancholy 
to  say,  the  young  boy  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  transaction,  was  tied 
also.     In  this  state  they  were  left  on  the  cabin  floor  all  night. 

The    next    morning,  the   son,  it  would    appear,   was  liberated,    for  he  wa 
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afterwards  fonud  on  the  forward  deck.  As  for  the  monster,  Fielding  himself, 
he  had  his  feet  untied  and  was  brought  on  deck,  and  was  made  to  hear  the 
consultation,  respecting  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  The  result  of  the 
consultation  was  that  they  should  throw  him  overboard,  and  this  was  accor- 
dingly done,  and  Carr  and  Galloway  were  made  to  assist  in  doing  so.  The 
poor  little  boy  was  forward  at  the  time,  and  notwithstanding  his  piteous 
prayers  for  mercy,  and  his  screams  of  affright,  he  was  thrown  over  also. 
We  have  had  to  omit  many  incidents  in  these  horrid  details  ;  but  we  believe 
the  foregoing  will  be  found  a  faithful  and  accurate  outline. 


ESTABLISHED  AUTHORITY. 

"Make  your  children  mind,  peacefully  if  you  can — but  make  them  mind." 

A  wiser  than  Mr.  Abbott  has  said,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go  ;  "  and  "  he  that  hateth  his  child  spareth  the  rod."  The  same  One  has 
said,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  In  the  whole  Scriptures  there  is 
not  a  duty  more  plain  than  that  parents  should  insist  upon  obedience,  and 
that  the  child  should  obey.  Jehovah  did  not  say,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother"  when  they  do  right,  when  they  become  perfect,  when  they  them- 
selves obey  all  my  law,  when  you  think  they  judge  wisely,  and  when  some- 
body else  thinks  so.  It  is,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  It  is 
better  that  the  citizens  of  a  State  should  obey  poor  laws,  than  that  there 
should  be  no  order.  Injudicious  control  is  better.than  none  at  all.  The 
command  to  the  parent  is  not  when  the  child  is  willing  to  obey,  when  there 
is  no  temptation  to  disobey,  and  when  there  are  no  influences  against  parent- 
al authority.  It  is,  in  effect,  "  Make  the  child  mind."  No  parent  can  escape 
a  sense  of  duty  in  this  respect.  Jehovah  has  been  as  positive  as  he  has  been 
explicit;  and  the  whole  matter  has  been  left  entirely  with  the  parent  and  the 
child. 

It  is  a  fearful  risk,  certainly,  that  different  members  of  the  community — 
teachers,  perhaps,  i  regret  to  say  it,  but  possibly  religious  teachers — treat 
parental  authority  as  of  very  small  account.  It  is  true  that  the  gospel  makes 
it  a  duty  to  confess  Christ,  but  the  Gospel  nowhere  abrogates  a  single  one 
of  the  ten  commandments.  If  they  succeed,  they  make  a  breach  in  a  wall 
that  they  can  never  build  up  ag?.in;  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if 
the  whole  fabric  should  tumble  to  the  ground  from  its  own  weight.  If  they 
succeed,  they  do  what  any  one  could  do  by  an  effort  in  almost  any  case;  a 
most  inglorious  success  truly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  amount  of  common  sense  is  sufficient  to 
convince  a  person  that  God  never  gave  the  parent  a  right  to  make  the  child 
violate  the  remainder  of  the  moral  law.  It  was  written  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  place  by  the  same  hand,  and  in  the  same  awful  manner,  to  be  by 
all  implicitly  obeyed. 

There  is  much  philosophy  in  parental  authority.  Besides  that  a  child  con- 
tinually injures  his  conscience  by  his  disobedience,  he  unfits  himself  to  meet 
the  ills  of  life.  The  person  who  never  learns  submission  when  a  child  has 
an  uphill  course,  an  incessant  paddling  against  the  current;  Atlas  like,  he 
carries  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  or,  like  St.  Paul,  he  seems  to  kick  against 
the  pricks  through  life.  His  situation  is  much  like  one  refractory  cog-wheel 
in  a  vast  maqhine,  that  is  determ  ned  to  go  the  wrong  way.  It  affects,  too, 
all  the  other  relationships  in  life.  The  undutiful  child  is  never  remarkable 
for  brotherly  love.  The  undutiful  daughter,  till  she  has  past  through  the 
most  heart-rending  regrets,  is  never  a  dutiful  wife.     If  parents  have  any  re- 
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gard  to  the  happiness,  or  usefulness,  or  respectability  of  their  children,  let 
them  insist  upon  implicit  and  uniform  obedience  to  superior  authority.  If 
piety  consists  in  submission  to  the  will  of  heaven,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  child 
is  more  likely  to  become  religious  for  such  a  habit  of  mind  in  this  respect. — 
Mother's  Journal. 


Wives. — Women  should  be  acquainted  that  no  beauty  had  any  charms 
but  the  inward  one  of  the  mind;  and  that  gracefulness  in  their  manners  is 
much  more  engaging  than  that  of  their  person;  that  modesty  and  meekness 
are  true  and  lasting  ornaments  :  for  she  that  has  these  is  qualified  as  she 
ought  to  be  for  the  management  of  a  family,  for  the  education  ol  children, 
for  the  affection  of  her  husband,  and  submitting  to  a  prudent  way  of  living". 
These  only  are  the  charms  that  render  wives  aimable,  and  give  them  the  best 
title  to  our  respect. 

Intemperance. — Food  improperly  taken  not  only  produces  original  dis- 
eases, but  affords  those  that  are  already  engendered  both  matter  and  sub- 
stance; so  that  let  the  father  of  disease  be  what  it  may,  intemperance  is  cer- 
tainly the  mother. — Burton. 

Anecdote. — A  fashionable  young  beau  made  his  addrasses  to  a  woman, 
who  was  well  stricken  in  years,  and  had  been  remarkable  homely  in  her 
youth,  but  was  possesed  of  the  attractions  of  a  large  landed  property;  and 
as  a  counterfeit  part  is  commonly  overdone,  as  well  in  courtship  as  in  politics, 
the  young  spark  was  exceedingly  profuse  in  his  professions  of  attachment. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  old  lady  was  prudently  suspicious.  At  length,  while 
they  were  walking  together,  arm  within  arm,  over  her  lands,  and  after  he 
had  been  renewedly  declaring  his  ardent  passion,  she  very  seriously  address- 
ed him  as  follows  :  "  My  glass  told  me  when  I  was  young,  that  my  person 
was  very  plain  and  forbidding;  and  old  age  has  added  wrinkles  to  my  natural 
deformity;  therefore,  though  I  wish  to  believe  you,  I  can  hardly  think  it 
possible  that  such  a  handsome,  accomplised  young  man  as  you  would  be, 
should  fall  in  love  with  an  old  woman."  "  Oh  !  it  is  possible,  it  is  possible, 
it  is  real,  it  is  real,  replied  the  gallant — such  is  my  affection  for  you,  I  love 
the  very  ground  you  walk  upon."  "  Indeed  !  "  retorted  the  old  woman  with 
warmth,  "  I  suspected  it  before;  I  thought  that  my  ground  and  not  my  person 
was  the  object  of  your  affection,  and  I  am  new  determined  that  you  shall 
possess  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


NEVER  FRIGHTEN  CHILDREN. 

In  the  Glasgow  Constitutional  is  an  account  of  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  a 
schoolmistress,  who,  for  some  trifling  offence,  most  foolishly  put  a  child  in  a 
dark  cellar  for  an  hour.  The  child  was  terrified,  and  cried  bitterly.  Upon 
returning  to  her  parents  in  the  evening,  she  burst  into  tears  and  begged  not 
to  be  put  into  the  cellar.  The  parents  thought  this  extremely  odd,  and  as- 
sured her  there  was  no  danger  of  their  being  guilty  of  so  great  an  act  of  cru- 
elty; but  it  was  difficult  to  pacify  her,  and  when  put  to  bed  she  had  a  rest- 
less night.  On  the  following  day  she  had  a  fever,  during  which  she  frequent- 
ly exclaimed — "  Do  not  put  me  in  the  cellar  !  "  The  fourth  day  after  she 
was  taken  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  a  high  state  of  fever  with  delirium,  fre- 
quently muttering — "Pray  don't  put  me  in  the  cellar."  When  Sir  Astley 
inquired  the  reason,  he  found  that  the  parents  had  learned  the  punishment  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected.  He  ordered  what  was  likely  to  relieve  her; 
but  she  died  in  a  week  after  this  unfeeling  conduct. 
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Another  case  from  the  same  authority  may  here  be  cited.  It  is  in  the  case 
of  a  child  ten  years  of  age  who  wanted  to  write  her  exercises  and  scrape  her 
slate  pencil,  went  into  the  school  room  in  the  dark  to  fetch  her  knife,  when 
one  of  her  schoolmates  burst  from  behind  the  door  to  frighten  her;  she  was 
mnch  terrified,  and  her  head  cched.  On  the  following  day  she  became  deaf; 
and  on  the  next  so  much  so  as  not  to  hear  the  loudest  talking.  Sir  Astley 
saw  her  three  months  after  this  happened,  and  she  continued  in  the  same  de- 
plorable state  of  deafness.  A  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  admitted  an  ia- 
mate  of  Dundee  Lunatic  Asylumn,  having  become  imbecile  from  fright. 
When  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  light  business;  and  some 
trifling  article  being  one  day  missing,  he  was,  along  with  others,  locked 
up  in  a  dark  cellar.  The  children  were  much  alarmed;  and  all  were  let  out 
with  the  exception  of  this  poor  boy,  who  was  detained  until  past  midnight. 
He  became  from  this  time  nervous  and  melancholy,  and  sunk  into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  The  missing  article  was  found 
on  the  morning,  exculpating  the  boy  from  guilt  with  which  he  had  been 
charged. 


TO  PREVENT  HORSES  FROM  BEING  TEASED  WITH  FLIES. 
Take  two  or  three  small  handfuls  of  walnut  leaves,  upon  which  pour  two 
or  three  quarts  of  cold  water;  let  it  infuse  one  night,  and  pour  the  whole  next 
morning  into  a  kettle  and  boil  for  a  qurrter  of  an  hour;  when  cold, fit  for  use. 
Moisten  a  sponge  with  it,  and  before  the  horse  goes  out  of  the  stable,  let  those 
parts  which  are  most  irritable  be  smeared  over  with  the  liquor.  Every 
11  merciful  "  man  who  uses  a  horse  during  the  hot  months  should  promote  his 
comfort  by  this  simple  measure. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

The  following  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  by  Thomas 
Sturtevant,  Jr.,  a  soldier  in  the  26th  regiment  United  States  Infantry,  and  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada. 

Our  Lord  and  King  who  reign'st  enthroned  on  high, 

Father  of  light!  mysterious  Deity  ! 

Who  art  the  great  I  Am,  the  last,  the  first, 

Art  righteous,  holy,  merciful  and  just, 

In  realms  of  glory,  scenes  where  angels  sing, 

Heaven  is  the  dwelling-place   of  God  our  King, 

Hallowed  thy  name,    which  doth  all  names  transcend, 

Be  thou  adorned,  our  great  Almighty  Friend, 

Thy  glory   shines   beyond  creation's  space, 

Named  in  the  book  of  justice  and  of  grace, 

Thy  kingdom  towers  beyond  the  starry  skies  ; 

KinocIom  Satanic   falls,    but  thine  shall  rise. 

Come  let  thine  empire,  O  thou   Holy  One, 

Thy  great  and  everlasting  will  be  done  ! 

Will  God  make  known  his  will,   his  power  display  ; 

Be  it  the  work   of  mortals  to  obey. 

Done  is  the  great,  the  wondrous  work  of  love, 

On  Calvary's  cross  he  died,   but  reigns  above, 

Earth  bears  the  record  in  thy   holy  word, — 

As  heaven  adores  thy  love,  let  earth,  O  Lord  ; 

It  shines  transcendant  in  the  eternal  skies, 

Is  praised  in  heaven — for  man  the  Savior  dies. 
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In  songs  immortal  angels  laud  his  name, 

Heaven  shouts  with  joy,  and  saints  his  love  proclaim. 

Give  us,  O  Lord,  our  food,  nor  cease  to  give 

Us  that  food  on  which  our  souls  may  live  ! 

This  be  our  boon  to-day,  and  days  to  come, 

Day  without  end  in  our  eternal   home  ; 

Our  needy  souls  supply  from  day  to  day, 

Daily  assist,  and  aid  us  when  we  pray. 

Bread  though  we  ask,  yet,  Lord,  thy  blessing  lend, 

And  make  us  grateful  when  thy  gifts  descend, 

Forgive  our  sins,  which  in  destruction  place 

Us  the  vile  rebels  of  a  rebel  race  ; 

Our  follies,  fruits  and  trespasses  forgive, 

Debts  which  we  ne'er  can  pay,  or  thou  receive  ; 

As  we  O  Lord,  our  neighbor's  faults  o'erlook, 

We  beg  thou  d'st  blot  ours  from  thy  memory's  book. 

Forgive  our  enemies,  extend  thy  grace 

Our  souls  to  save,  e'en  Adam's  guilty  race. 

Debtors  to  thee  in  gratitudde  and  love, 

And  in  that  duty  paid  by  saints  above, 

Lead  us  from  sin,  and   in  thy  mercy  raise 

Us  from  the  tempter  and  his  hellish  ways, 

Not  in  our  own,   but  in  his  name  who  bled, 

Into  thine  ear  we  pour  our  every  need. 

Temptation's  fatal  charms  helps  us  to  shun, 

But  may   we   conquer  through  thy  conquering  Son  ! 

Deliver  us  from  all  which  can  annoy 

Us  in  this  world,    and   may  our  souls  destroy. 

From  all  calamities  which  men  betide, 

Evil   and  death,    O  turn   our  feet  aside  ; 

For  we   are  mortal   worms,  and  cleave  to  clay  ; 

Thine  'tis  to  rule,  and  mortals  to  obey. 

Is  not  thy  mercy,   Lord,  forever  free  ; 

The  whole  creation  knows  no  God  but  thee. 

Kingdom   and  empire  in  thy  presence  fall  ; 

The  King  eternal   reign  the  King  of  all. 

Power  is  with  thee — to  thee  be  glory  given. 

And  be  thy   name  adored  by  earth  and  heaven, 

The  praise  of  saints  and  angels  is  thy  own  ; 

Glory  to  thee,  the  Everlasting  One  ; 

Forever  be  thy  triune  name  adored; 

Amen,   Hosanna  !  blessed  be   the  Lord  ! 


Another  Warning. — A  young  man  called  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  on 
Tuesday,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aisquith  street,  and  found  a  part  of  the  family 
in  the  back  room — one  of  them,  a  young  lady,  was  sitting  on  the  first  step  of 
the  stairs,  sewing.  He  picked  up  a  pistol  lying  on  the  window,  which  had 
just  been  put  there  by  her  brother,  and  calling  her  by  name,  said  he  would 
shoot  her.  He  immediately  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  pistol  explo- 
ded, charged  with  ball  and  shot.  The  contents  of  the  pistol  passed  by  her 
temple  and  penetrated  the  wall  close  to  her  head.  Three  of  the  shot  took 
effect — one  penetrated  the  face  about  an  inch  below  the  right  eye,  and  two 
passed  into  the  upper  lip,  on  the  right  side.  Happily  the  wounds  are  not 
dangerous. — Bait.    Clipper. 
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A  COURAGEOUS  BOY. 
A  few  afternoons  since,  a  little  fellow  by  the  name  of  Wheeler  fell  asleep 
under  his  bench  in  the  Assistant's  room  of  one  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  the 
city,  and  not  being  noticed,  was  locked  in.  He  was  only  four  to  five  years 
old — and  when  his  mother  found  he  did  not  come  home,  as  evening  set  in, 
she  was  much  distressed.  Every  place,  but  the  right  one,  was  ransacked. 
The  paintul  conclusion  was  come  to,  at  midnight,  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
water  somewhere,  and  was  drowned.  In  the  meantime,  the  little  fellow,  (as 
he  told  the  story  to  his  playmates,)  after  several  hours'  sound  sleep,  awoke. 
It  was  moonlight  night,  and  he  arose,  went  into,  the  Principal's  room,  and 
pretty  soon  found  he  could  not  get  out.  He  had  a  spell  of  crying,  laid  down 
in  the  entry,  and  slept  till  morning.  Before  he  took  his  second  nap,  however, 
he  says  he  saw  rats  running  about  in  the  school  room  ;  and  rummaging  in 
the  entry  he  picked  up  some  things  and  threw  at  them.  In  the  morning, 
when  he  aroused,  his  appetite  no  doubt  being  pretty  keen,  he  made  consider- 
able noise,  which  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  a  passer  by,  who  opened 
the  window  and  took  him  out.  It  was  about  seven  o'cfock  when  he  marched 
in  to  his  mother's  house,  (she  having  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  again) — 
told  his  night's  adventures,  took  his  breakfast,  and  was  in  his  seat  again  at 
school,  at  eight  o'  clock.  That  boy  will  make  his  way  in  the  world  without 
being  pushod. 

Children. — Just  what  you  wish  your  children  to  be  they  will  be,  if  you 
take  pains  to  make  them  so  ;  but  if  a  child  is  eager  and  impatient  for  every 
thing  he  sees,  and  it  is  constantly  given  to  him,  you  must  expect  that  he  will 
never  bear  to  be  denied.  If  you  suffer  him  to  refuse  every  thing  he  is  asked 
for,  you  must  expect  him  to  be  selfish  and  illiberal  ;  if  you  suffer  him  to 
strike  or  ill-treat  those  beneath  him  with  impunity,  you  must  not  wonder  if 
he  becomes  proud  and  haughty  ;  if  you  never  teach  him  to  be  gentle  and 
affectionate,  you  must  expect  him  to  he  coarse  and  cruel  ;  if  you  never  per- 
mit him  to  take  exercise,  he  will  be  puny  and  tender:  if  you  supply  all  his 
wants,  and  never  leave  him  to  do  anything  for  himself,  he  will  neither  be 
active  nor  healthy  ;  but  if  you  use  him  to  manly  exercise,  he  will  be  strong 
and  vigorous  ;  and  if  you  teach  him  forbearance  he  will  bear  fatigue  and 
difficulty.  Our  involuntary  impression  being  much  more  easily  acquired 
than  those  we  received  by  the  exertion  of  the  will,  example  is  generally  found 
to  be  stronger  than  precept  ;  it  is  of  infinite  importance,  therefore,  that  we 
never  expect  from  our  children  that  which  we  do  ourselves,  and  that  all  we 
enjoin  or  forbid  should  be  strengthened  by  the  powerful  authority  of  our 
own  example. — Burden. 

Salt  for  Asparagus. — We  have  occasionally  informed  our  readers  that 
salt  is  a  good  manure  for  asparagus.  It  promotes  the  growth,  improves  its 
quality,  and  when  used  liberally,  which  will  be  still  better  for  the  plants,  it 
will  destroy  the  weeds.  Asparagus  is  a  marine  plant,  and  is  found  growing 
spontaneously  on  the  sea  shore  in  Scotland,  of  course  it  requires  a  good 
supply  of  salt.  Dr.  Dean,  in  his  valuable  work,  recommends  a  bushel  to  a 
square  rod. 

We  saw  some  weeks  ago,  at  Francis  E.  Faxon's,  West  Roxbury,  a  very 
flourishing  bed  of  Asparagus.  We  were  told  that  it  did  not  grow  very  well, 
and  that  it  was  not  of  a  good  quality,  being  hard  and  tough,  till  salt  was 
applied. — Twelve  bushels  of  refuse  salt  was  put  on  about  two  square  rods  a 
vear  ago  last  April,  and  last  fall  half  a  ton  of  refuse  salt   fish  was   applied  to 
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the  same.     This  season    the  asparagus   has  been  very  productive    and   fine 
indeed,  being  perfectly  tender  even  at  the  butt  ends. 

Canary.  Seed. — Mr.  Benjamin  Pool,  of  Randolph,  has  handed  us  a  speci- 
men of  Canary  seed  of  his  own  raising.  He  sowed  it  in  the  fall,  at  the 
time  of  sowing  winter  rye.  It  produced  a  good  yield  the  next  season,  equal 
to  that  of  rye,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pool.  We  have  raised  Canary  by  sow- 
ing late  in  the  spring,  and  early  in  the  summer,  but  were  not  before  aware 
that  it  could  be  raised  in  the  manner  of  winter  rye.  Mr.  Pool  thinks  this  is 
the  best  method  of  raising  it.  As  Canary  seed  sells  for  a  high  price  in  the 
market,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  our  price  current,  we  have  before 
urged  experiments  in  raising.  We  believe  that  all  now  used  in  this  country 
is  imported. 

Salt  for  Plumb  Trees. — Mr.  Benjamin  Jacobs,  of  Dorchester,  had  a 
small  plumb  tree  which  never  bore  more  than  half  a  dozen  plumbs  that 
came  to  maturity  ;  seeing  salt  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  an  article  from 
the  Cultivator,  he  applied  two  quarts,  the  first  of  March  in  a  space  about 
two  feet  wide  around  the  tree.  It  was  dug  into  the  ground  a  little.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  fine  lot  of  fruit.  We  saw  this  tree  a  short  time 
since  and  it  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold.  It  is  evident  that  salt  made  the 
great  contrast  between  this  and  previous  years  as  to  the  production  of  fruit. 


Dyspepsia. — One  great  cause  of  indigestion  is,  unquestionably,  anxiety  of 
mind.  Any  agitation  of  the  spirits,  whether  joyous  or  painful,  deranges  the 
digestive  organs.  No  man  should  sit  down  to  eat,  if  he  expects  to  receive  a 
protest  in  the  afternoon,  unless  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  care  nothing 
about  it,  and  let  the  world  "  wag  as  it  will."  No  man  should  eat  when  he  is 
in  a  passion  ;  and,  above  all,  no  man  that  is  merciful  to  his  own  stomach,  and 
desirous  of  length  of  days,  should  eat  fast. 


Dung  for  the  Wheat  Crop. — In  a  very  sensible  Treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture which  I  am  now  perusing,  I  meet  with  the  following  very  valuable  re- 
marks, which  please  transfer  into  the  Cultivator  for  general  use.  The 
author  says,  "  the  direct  application  of  manure  to  wheat  crops  is  to  be  de- 
precated ;  it  is  apt  to  produce  an  abundant  growth  of  weeds  ;  forces  the 
plants  to  a  preternatural  growth  ;  subjects  them  to  the  very  serious  evil  of 
being  lodged  by  the  rains  at  the  season  of  maturity;  procrastinates  the  time  of 
ripening  ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  crop  is  more  liable  to  blight,  than  if  such 
forcing  had  not  been  applied."  There  is  a  little  volume  contained  in  this 
single  sentence,  and  if  its  reasoning  were  carried  into  practice,  it  will  in- 
crease the  amount  of  our  wheat  crop  the  next  year,  to  the  amount  of  millions 
of  dollars. 


Apples  for  Stock. — A  writer  in  the  New  Genessee  Farmer,  says  that 
his  hogs  fatten  remarkably  on  raw  apples,  which  they  never  do  on  raw  pota- 
toes, and  he  finds  that  after  feeding  shotes  on  apples  they  will  not  eat  pota- 
toes.    He  considers  apples  the  cheapest  food  for  swine  that  can  be  raised. 

A  Startling  Fact. — A  valuable  statistical  work  published  some  years 
since,  states  the  number  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth,  as  about  27,000,- 
0005000,000,000  or  twenty-seven    quadrillions.     This    sum,   he  says,  when 
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divided  by  27,864,000,  the  number  of  square  miles  of  land,  gives  1,314,5:22,- 
076  to  a  square  mile — about  1*263  to  a  square  foot  !  Suppose  that  a  square 
rod  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  twelve  graves,  every  grave  would  con- 
tain a  hundred  persons,  so  that  the  earth  has  been  one  hundred  times  dug 
over  to  bury  its  inhabitants,  supposing  they  had  been  equally  distributed. 
Were  the  bodies  laid  upon  the  surface  they  would  cover  the  land  to  the 
depth  of  many  feet.     What  a  rebuke  to  pride,  vanity  and  ambition  ! 

A  STRANGE  VOW. 

A  singular  instance  of  Hindoo  devoteeism — a  Bramin  from  the  north — has 
visited  those  parts,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Cape  Comorin,  if  he  has  not 
already  reached  it.  He  rolls  himself  over  and  over  on  the  bare  ground, 
about  three  or  four  miles  each  day  on  his  way  to  the  above  mentioned  place; 
and  it  is  said  he  has  travelled  in  this  manner  all  the  way  from  Benares,  in 
doing  which  he  has  consumed  nine  years  and  three  months.  He  sets  out  at 
dawn,  with  thick  clothes  tied  around  his  body  and  temples  ;  and  having 
reached  the  village  fixed  upon,  he  performs  his  devotions,  and  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  family,  who  travel  with  him  in  bullock-carts. 
He  is  fanned  as  he  rolls  along,  by  his  son,  a  youth  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  ;  while  the  musicians  of  the  village  which  he  leaves,  or  of  that  to 
which  he  is  going,  accompanying  him  with  music  and  shouting  ;  thousands 
of  people  gazing  with  admiration  upon  his  progress,  and  applauding  him  as 
1  a  great  soul  ' — a  most  religious  man.  When  he  comes  to  a  tank,  or  river, 
or  other  places  which  he  cannot  cross  by  rolling  on  the  ground,  he  walks 
through  them  ;  and  on  the  other  side  rolls  the  same  distance  along  the  bank 
and  back  again.  When  he  reaches  Cape  Comorin,  he  is  to  set  a  plantain, 
and  wait  there  till  he  offers  the  fruit  of  it  to  the  deity  whom  he  worships  ; 
after  which,  they  say,  he  is  to  roll  back  again  to  Benares,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ghauts.  He  is  a  stout  man,  of  about  40  years  of  age,  and  is  said  to 
be  not  much  injured  by  his  devoteeism. — The  act,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  waste  of  time  and  labor,  is  praised  by  the  Hindoos,  generally,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  magnanimity  ;  and  yet  some  of  them, 
enlightened  probably  by  Christians,  regard  it  as  folly  ;  unless,  indeed, 
which  is  not  certain,  he  derives  a  splendid  profit  from  it  in  the  offerings  of 
of  the  people.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  family  maintain  a  most  respectable  ap- 
pearance ;  but  it  was  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  property  before  he  set  out 
on  his  strange  pilgrimage.  Many  will,  probably,  consider  this  an  instance  of 
mistaken  piety  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  it  being  known,  will  perhaps  explain 
most  other  instances  of  Hindoo  devotion.  It  appears  he  had  no  child  ;  and 
being  unable  to  bear  this  evil — which  the  Hindoos  ascribe  to  the  sins  of  a 
former  birth — made  a  vow  to  his  god  that,  if  he  would  grant  him  a  son,  he 
would  undertake  the  penance  which  he  is  now  performing.  A  son  was  born 
to  him — the  same  who  fans  him  as  he  rolls  along.  It  is  said,  but  this  is  prob- 
ably a  tale,  that  he  did  not  at  once  begin  his  vow,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  child  became  blind  ;  and  that,  when  he  set  about  his  undertaking,  a 
restoration  of  the  child's  sight  was  granted  by  the  deity.  Perhaps  the  busi- 
ness is  tolerably  pleasant  to  the  man  by  this^time,  accompanied,  as  he  is,  by 
pomp  and  parade  ;  but,  even  if  it  were  not,  his  fear  of  losing  the  child,  by 
the  anger  of  the  god,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  him  faithful  to  his  promise. 
— Petlif*  Indian  Journal. 
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AN  IMPOTANT  fcASE  OF  DISEASED  EYE,  TREATED   SUCCESS- 
FULLY. 

BY  T.  V.   MORROW,    M.   D. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1843,  Mr.  B.   Phillip,  a  native  of  Denmark,  aged, as  I 
should  think,  from  30  to  45  years,  called  at    my  office  to  consult  me  respect- 
ing a  very  painful  inflammatory  disease  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  he    had  been    laboring  for  some   considerable    time.     He 
stated,  that  several  years  ago,  from  exposure,  he  contracted  his  present  dis- 
ease before  he  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Europe,  and  that  it  continued 
to  recur  occasionally  with  additional  violence,  and  that    his  case  had    been 
the  subject  of  medical  treatment  by  several  physicians  ;  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  commencement  of  his  present  paroxysm  he    had  solicited  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Gans,  who,  after  making  several  prescriptions  for  the    case,  advised  the 
patient  to  avail  himself  of  the  skill  and  experience  of  Dr.  Mussey,  of  this  city, 
[Cincinnati,]  which  he  readily  consented;   he  accordingly  consulted  the  doc- 
tor, by  whom  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  Commercial  Hospital  for  the  better 
accommodation  and  management  of  his  case,  and  that  he  would  take  charge 
of  his  case.     Mr.  Phillip  assented  to  this  proposition,  and  during  his  sojourn 
at  the  hospital,  there  being  pretty  severe  pain,  with  an  evident  increase  of  the 
aquous  humor,  an  enlarged  and  somewhat  protruded  state  of  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  the    doctor    deemed  it    proper   to   discharge    the 
aqu  ous  humor  by  plunging  a  lancet  through  the  tunica  conjuctiva  cornea  and 
capsule  of  the  aquous  humor,  and  thus    allowing  it  to   escape;  the    puncture 
was  made  a  little  below  the  central  part  of  the   eye  ball;  the    operation  was 
not  succeeded  by  the  favorable  effects  which    it  was  anticipated  would  result 
from  it;   but  on  the  contrary,  the  pain  and  inflammation  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish,  and    to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it    necessary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  doctor,  to  draw  blood  pretty  copiously,  which  was  accordingly 
done.     All  these  measures  failing,   as  well  as  some  others  that  were  directed 
to  afford  any  materially  permanent  benefit,  it   was  finally  proposed  to    extir- 
pate the  whole  ball  of  the  eye,  as  the  last  resort.     To  this  the  patient  object- 
ed, and  at  this  stage  of  the  management,  made  application  to  me,  to  know  if 
I  thought  it  could  be  treated    successfully  without  extirpation.     After    a  due 
examination  of  the  case,  I  unhesitatingly  informed  him    that  it  was  my  opin- 
ion it  could.     At  this  time,  he  was  laboring   under  the  following  symptoms: 
pain  in  the  eye  extending  back  to  the  brain,  of  a  severe  and    somewhat  fan- 
cinating  character;   an    inflamed  state   of  the  conjunctiva  cornea  and  capsule 
of  the  aquous  humor,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  coats  of  the  eye;  a  constant 
discharge  of  the  humor  at  the    punctured  point;  unusual  fullness  and  a  pro- 
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truck  d  Btate  of  the  eye  ball,  costiveness,  fullness  ot  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
head,  general  topor  of  the  skin  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  The  course 
of  treatment  instituted  in  this  case  was  about  as  follows:  the  person  was  di- 
rected to  soak  the  feet  thoroughly,  and  to  bathe  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  every  night  before  going  to  bed,  by  means  of  a  weak  ley,  with  a  view  to 
the  equalization  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  excitability  of  the  system; 
a  weak  solution  of  the  borax  and  Hydrastis  Canadensis  or  Golden  Seal  was 
used  as  a  wash  to  the  eyes.  A  poultice  composed  of  one  of  the  last  named 
articles  to  four  parts  of  pulverized  elm  bark  stirred  into  a  little  weak  ley  water, 
to  form  it  into  a  proper  consistence.  The  wash  and  this  poultice  to  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  three  or  four  times  a  day,  should  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
new them  as  often,  he  was  directed  to  use  one  or  two  mild  purgatives  at  prop- 
er intervals,  and  some  very  mild  laxatives  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  natural 
state.  This  course  of  treatment  was  perseveringly  pursued  for  five  or 
six  weeks;  under  its  influence,  all  the  symptoms  gradually  yielded,  and  the 
case  was  effectually  cured.  It  would  be  proper,  however,  to  explain,  that 
about  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  after  beginning  the  treatment  of  this  case, 
it  became  necessary  to  apply  caustic  to  a  portion  of  the  coats,  which  was  fun- 
gous and  protruded,  at  the  point  where  the  puncture  was  made,  and  also 
that  the  poulticing  was  discontinued  after  the  third  week,  and  a  more  stimu- 
lating eye  wash  was  used,  composed  of  tincture  of  cayenne  pepper  diluted 
by  adding  one  third  or  more  of  water.  The  circumstances  and  treatment  of 
this  case  are  introduced  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  casting  any  imputation 
on  the  skill  or  qualification  of  the  distinguished  surgeon  who  had  it  in  charge, 
but  merely  to  show  the  very  defective  and  imperfect  character  of  the  means 
on  which  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  old  school  profession  depend 
for  the  cure  and  alleviation  of  human  ills,  and  further,  to  prove  how  easy  a 
matter  it  is  to  cure  many  of  those  cases  which  so  effectually  bajfe  their  best  skill 
by  the  simple,  salutary,  and  powerfully  efficient  measures  of  an  enlightened 
system  of  reformed  medical  and  surgical  practice.  We  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  which  we  shall  from  time  to  time  lay  before  our  readers,  which 
go  equally  strong  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  reform  both  in  medical  and  sur- 
gical practice. — From  the    Western  Medical  Reformer. 

THE  FAMILY  RELATION. 

Let  all  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parents  and  children,  be 
blotted  out;  let  man  be  as  the  ostrich,  "  hardened  against  her  young;  "  let 
familes  be  disbanded;  let  kindred  be  unknown;  let  there  be  no  children  to 
love,  please,  provide  for,  educate;  none  to  soften  the  pillow  of  age,  or  soothe 
and  cheer  the  descent  to  the  grave;  no  parents  to  love,  venerate,  and  pattern 
after, — and  how  solitary  and  soulless  would  existence  be  rendered  !  how  vast 
the  hiatus  left  !  how  blank,  how  scattered,  how  revolutionized  our  world  ! 
Few  ends,  few  charms,  would  be  left;  the  sun  of  most  our  joys  would  be  set 
in  darkness,  and  our  earth  would  not  be  worth  a  wish.  But  the  filial  and  pa- 
rental relations,  how  beautiful  !  how  perfect  throughout  !  Parents  living  in 
and  for  their  children,  and  children  nestling  under  the  kind  wings  of  parental 
fondness;  tender  infancy,  sportive,  happy  childhood,  and  blooming  youth, 
shedding  their  happy,  cheerful  influence — oh  !  is  not  this  arrangement  of  pa- 
rentage worthy  of  God  !  This  banished,  and  connubial  love,  thou  "  holy  of 
holies"  of  the  human  heart;  thou  queen  of  our  earth;  thou  life  and  soul  of 
woman;  thou  glorious  sun  of  our  nature;  thou  first-born,  thou  only  remnant 
of  paradise;  thou  paradise  thyself;  thou  most  exalted  and  heavenly  emo- 
tion of  the  human  soul — oh!  whither  art  thou    fled!  Gone  forever!  An  angel 
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gone!     The  veil  of  the  human  heart   ''rent  in   sunder,"  and  thick    darkness 
resting  upon  man! 

But  no!  thanks  to  our  merciful  God,  he  hath  engrafted  connubial  love 
upon  the  nature  of  man;  and  most  delicious  are  its  fruits!  The  gold  ofOp 
the  nectar  of  Eo'en,  the  honors  of  the  world,  ail  earthly  blessings,  vanish  at 
thy  approach,  or  rather,  cluster  around  and  adorn  thee — are  flowers  in  "the 
garlands  of  thy  loveliness!  Oh,  "thou  fount  of  every  blessing,"  ungrateful 
as  we  mortals  are,  we  thank  thee,  we  love  thee,  at  least  for  thy  crowning 
blessings    to  man. — From  ike  American  Phrenological  Journal. 


HYDROPATHY. 

We  are  sure  that  every  intelligent  Thornsonian  hails  Priessnitz  as  a  co- 
adjutor in  the  good  and  great  work  of  medical  reform.  The  principles  of  his 
practice  and  our  own  are  identical,  and  a  knowledge  of  both  methods  may 
lead  to  results  in  the  highest  degree  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  Our  own  experience  has  convinced  us  that  the  hy- 
drophobic horror  which  is  too  generally  entertained  of  pure  "  cold  wa- 
ter," is  highly  prejudical  to  health,  personal  comfort,  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  and  intellectual  activity  and  force.  And  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  a  more  free  use  of  it  by  Thornsonian  practitioners,  in  connection  with 
the  Heaven-bestowed  agents  whose  blessed  effects  are  justly  their  pride  and 
glory,  may  produce  more  happy  effects  than  either  singly.  Dr.  S.  Thomson 
used  and  recommended  cold  water  much  more  freely  than  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers. 

We  would  recommend  to  Thornsonian  practitioners  the  study  of  some  of 
the  works  which  have  been  recently  published  upon  the  Hydropathic  prac- 
tice; they  will  find  them  replete  with  sound  argument  and  interesting  facts, 
whose  worth  they  can  better  understand  and  appreciate  than  any  other  class 
of  men.  They  need  not  fear  that  Hydropathy  will  get  the  start  of  Thom- 
sonism,  and  should  be  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  oppose  it  lor  fear  of 
such  a  consequence. — Poughkeepsie  Thornsonian. 


BATHING. 

Bathing  should  always  be  performed  judiciously.  The  person  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  it,  should  commence  cautiously.  Suppose  a  person  who  is 
weak  and  nervous,  and  confined  to  the  room,  or  perhaps  to  the  bed,  wishes 
to  commence  bathing.  If  the  individual  have  strength,  let  her  commence  in 
the  morning,  on  awaking,  at  which  time  the  circulation  is  equal,  and  the 
temperature  somewhat  raised.  Let  there  be  a  thorough  rubbing  of  the  whole 
body  with  a  coarse  wet  linen  cloth,  tolerably  well  wrung  out.  Let  this  be 
done  quickly,  and  then  immediately  followed  by  a  dry  cloth  or  crash  towel, 
until  the  whole  surface  is  completely  dry  and  warm.  The  ''rubbing  wet 
sheet, "  is  by  some  preferred,. because  when  thrown  around  the  body  it  seems 
to  be  more  conformable,  by  keeping  off  the  air  which  may  be  in  motion,  from 
the  body;  air  in  motion  is  apt  to  give  arr uncomfortrble  sense  of  chilliness. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  safe  and  excellent  way  of  bathing.  When  a  shower 
bath  of  pure  water  can  be  had;  or  a  plunge  bath,  it  Will  be  best  for  most  per- 
sons to  use  thesj3,  as  they  are  more  thorough;  still,  the  rubbing  bath,  ener- 
getically performed^  is  a  good  one,  and  incomparably  better  than  none — and 
it  may  be  taken  by  all  wherever  a  little  water  can  be  had.  In  travelling, 
when-  fatigued,  we  can  often  refresh  ourselves,  m  a  degree  which  will  aston- 
ish those  who  have  not  tried  it.  Bathing,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  per- 
formed only  after  digestion,  that  is,  not  within  less  than  three  hours  after  the 
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meal.  It  is  always  safe  and  beneficial  when  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  pleas- 
antness immediately  succeeds.  If  there  is  a  possible  bad  effect  from  the 
bath,  it  may  with  certainty  be  known,  by  headache,  chilliness,  or  pains. 
The  bad  effect  will  also  take  place  soon,  if  at  all.  No  one  need,  in  the  least, 
fear  any  remote  injurious  effect.  It  comes  on  at  once,  if  at  all.  ...  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  young  ladies  of  this  citv  to   remain    in  the  plunging    bath 

o  <  i  o      c 

in  such  weather  as  they  find  it  agreeable)  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  come 
out  chilled,  and  with  their  lips  and  finger  nails  blue;  when,  if  they  had  re- 
mained a  reasonable  length  of  time,  they  would  have  come  from  the  bath  re- 
freshed and  benefitted,  both  in  health  and  appearance.  Such  irregular  and 
inordinate  bathing  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  serious  and  lasting  illness. 
Whatever  kind  of  bath  we  adopt,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  much  friction 
and  rubbing.  Take  a  person  who  is  on  a  sick  bed,  whose  skin  is  all  cold  and 
inactive,  (and  many  such  there  are,  especially  in  allopathic  and  homcepathic 
practice,)  give  such  a  patient  a  well  regulated  "  wet  cloth,"  and  the  dry, 
rubbing,  and  especially  on  the  strong  parts  of  the  body;  any  who  have  not 
seen  the  good  effects  of  this  natural  and  powerful  ionic  (for  such  it  is  em- 
phatically) will  be  surprised  at  the  good  effects  thus  easily  produced.  How 
pleasant  and  refreshing  it  is,  every  one  knows,  to  wash  clean  the  hands 
and  face,  of  a  morning,  and  how  unpleasant  to  omit  such  a  practice.  Pre- 
cisely so  with  the  whole  body,  when  once  accustomed  to  it. 


Marriage  rather  than  Law. — A  certain  widow  lady  placed  her  child  at 
nurse  in  one  of  the  foundland  hospitals  of  Germany,  and  intended  to  leave  it 
there  until  it  should  be  old  ehough  to  begin  receiving  an  education,  paid  the 
stipend  for  four  years.  About  the  same  time  a  gentleman  placed  his  child  in 
the  same  institution,  and  it  was  consigned  to  the  same  nurse.  The  gentle- 
man then  made  a  voyage  to  South  America,  where  he  had  some  business  of 
importance  that  needed  his  attention.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years  the  lady 
returned  to  take  away  her  child;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  gen- 
tleman arrived  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  object.  But  in  the  interim 
one  of  the  children  had  died  and  the  nurse  could  not  positively  declare  wheth- 
er it  was  that  of  the  widow  or  the  other;  the  widow  claimed  the  survivor  as 
her  own;  the  gentleman  insisted  as  strongly  that  his  was  the  living  child. 
The  dispu  te  waxed  warm,  and  a  resort  to  the  legal  tribunals  was  threat- 
ened on  either  side,  and  a  worthy  clergyman  interposed  and  with  such  effect 
that  the  disputants  soon  agreed  to  consolidate  their  claims  to  the  surviving 
child  by  marriage.     So  says  a  French  paper. 


Poor,  dear  Lady. — The  London  correspondent  of  Journal  of  Commerce, 
alluding  to  the  resources  of  Victoria,  remarks,  that  a  proposition  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  augmenting  the  income  of  the  Queen,  on  the  score  of  her  increas- 
ing family,  and  that  Her  Majesty  having  become  pecuniarily  involved, 
will  seek  from  her  faithful  Parliament  a  relief  from  all  her  difficulties.  Her 
present  debts  are  stated  to  be  £  100,000  sterling.  The  support  of  herself, 
husband  and  court  costs  John  Bull  jL  470,000  a  year;   or    about  SI  .120,000. 

What  an  extravagant  hussy.  How  very  difficult  to  keep  within  such  an 
income. 


THE  SEA  SERPENT. 

The  Sea  Serpent  was  seen  off  Boothbay  a  few  days  since  by  the  skipper 
and  crew  of  the  schooner  Temperance.  He  has  grown  a  good  deal  bigger 
around  than  a  hogshead  of  molasses,  and  two  hundred  feet  long.     The  crew 
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of  the  schooner  fired  a  swivel  loaded  with  musket  balls  into  the  head  of  the 
snake,  (then  raised  at  least  twenty  feet  out  of  the  water,)  and  the  shot  evi- 
dently took  effect;  as  he  reared  his  enormous  tail  he  made  a  tremendous 
splash  in  the  water,  and  dove  toward  the  vessel.  The  tacts  have  been  sworn 
to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. — Bath  Inquirer. 

It  is  the  general  impression,  (says  the  Boston  Transcript)  that  the  Sea 
Serpent  was  unknown  on  the  coast  of  this  country  until  the  year  1817,  during 
which  year  he  was  repeatedly  seen  and  has  been  reported  to  have  made  his 
appearance  since.  This  however  is  a  mistake.  The  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Clipper  has  in  his  possession  a  file  of  "  The  Baltimore  Repository,"  publish- 
ed in  that  city  in  the  year  1793.  In  the  paper  of  August  20th  of  that  year 
under  the  head  of  "  Portland  August  3,"  is  the  account  of  a  Sea  Monster 
seen  by  Capt  Crabtree,  in  which  he  says  : 

On  the  20th  of  June  last,  being  on  my  passage  from  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  morning,  having  just  made  Mount  Desert  Island  distance  nearly  ten 
leagues,  I  suddenly  got  site  of  a  serpent  of  an  enormous  size  swimming  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  its  head  elevated  about  six  or  eight  feet  out  of  wa- 
ter, rater  prone  forward.  That  part  of  the  body  which  was  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, I  judged  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  barrel  in  circumference,  but  the  head 
larger,  having  some  resemblance  of  a  horse's.  According  to  the  most  accu- 
rate computation  which  I  made  in  my  mind,  of  his  length,  I  think  it  could  not 
be  less  than  from  55  to  60  feet,  and  perhaps  longer.  That  part  of 
the  body  which  was  not  elevated,  but  of  which  I  had  a  distinct  view  sev- 
eral times,  was  larger  than  that  part  out  of  water.  The  body  of  a  dark  brown. 
I  was  within  two  hundred  yards  of  it  near  an  hour;  during  which  time  it  dis- 
covered no  inclination  to  molest  us,  myself  and  the  whole  crew  observed  it 
with  the  minutest  attention;  nor  was  its  attention  less  fixed  upon  us.  The 
eye  was  perfectly  black,  sharp  and  piercing.  I  was  so  near  it  as  to  observe 
clearly  that  there  were  no  fins  or  external  appendages  to  the  body,  like  other 
serpents.  During  the  time  it  was  with  us,  several  flocks  of  birds  flew  near 
which  it  eyed  very  narrowly.  I  observed  in  it  the  greatest  agility  and  quick- 
ness of  motion. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  is  one  of  the  two  which  have  been  seen  in  these 
parts.  All  accounts  agree  respecting  their  size  and  appearance;  two  of  them 
(perhaps  the  same)  were  once  seen  on  the  Cramberry  Islands  but  immediate- 
ly took  to  the  water  on  being  discovered.  These  are  the  first  ever  seen  in 
our  seas,  that  we  have  any  account  of,  though  they  have  been  seen  on  the 
coast  of  Norway  more  than  100  feet  in  length. 

Thus  we  see,  as  far  as  the  Sea  Serpent  is  concerned,  it  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun;  but  we  are  surprised  that  no  method  has  been  devised  of  secur- 
ing one  of  these  Sea  Monsters,  as  it  would  make  the  fortune  of  the  fortunate 
possessor. 

MISERIES  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

To  be  intruded  upon  by  visitors  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  to  have  their 
visits  protracted  to  unseasonable  and  unreasonable  lengths. 

To  hear  long,  dull  and  tedious  stories  on  matters  of  not  an  iota's  impor- 
tance, which  you  know  nothing  of  and  care  much  less. 

To  hear  the  same  story  told  over  and  over  again,  till  it  has  become  thread 
bare  and  lost  all  its  filling. 

To  be  interrupted  and  hindered  in  your  business  by  persons  asking  silly 
and  impertinent  questions,  merely  for  the  sake  of  hearing  their  own  tongues 
rattle. 
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To  ha.  neat  and  gossiping  intruder  pi  rhen  you  desire  to 

•ith  a  friend- or  acquaintance   up  .dential  subjects. 

xed  up  out  of  sound  Bleep  at  midnight,  in  the  cold  winter  s 
better  fa  i    that  the  baby  is  crying  bitterly  up 

ind  when  arrived  on  the  spot,  to  prove  that  ing  babe  is  nothing 

e  nor  less  than  the  house  cat.  that  had  I  ;dent    been    shut  up  in  the 

bed  chamber. 

To  hire  a  horse  a:.d  carriage,  at  considerable   expense,    once   a    fortnight 
for  a  year  or  t.  the  sole    purpose  of  riding  some    twenty   miles  to    ?te 

and  "court      -  ;ir    damsel,  and    then,    after    all    your    fair    endeavors 

and  kind  treatment,  to  il  get  the  mitten." 

To  su  and  pay  tor  a  newspaper  with   the   intention   of  getting    the 

numbers  bound  into    a  book  at  the  close  of  the   volume,  and  have  your  very 
kind  and  obligi  read  the  news," and  when 

returned,  to  find  them  slightly  torn  and  badly  soiled,  and  not  tit  to  bind. 
To  >ot  at  i:  geSj  the  while  running  in  debt  for  board,  and  then 

jet  cheated  out  of  every  ;<  red  cent  ?*  earned  bv  the  sweat  of  the  brow, 
dream  of  having    found  thousands  of  dollars,    and   in  the  morning,  on 
ir   pocket-book,  with  a  glad  heart  and  cheerful   countenance,   to 
find  only  that  same  old  rusty  "bung-town"  coppt 

To  have  the  P.  D.  cry  out  like  a  raving  maniac,  ,:  more  cop  !  more  cop!  " — 
when  you  have  neither  time,  ideas,    pen,  paper  nor  ink.  wherewithal  to    get 
i  few  sentences,  just  enough  to  quiet  his  troubled  soul  and  ease  his  bitter 
togs. —  Maine  Farmer. 


POWER  OF  CONSCIENCE. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  the    human  mind,    that    the 
consciousness  of  guilt  may  remain   a  ions  time  dormant    in  it — producing  no 
isin   ss  and  no  suffering — and  yet.  after  the  lapse  of  years   it    will    burst 
forth  with  most  terrific  power,  and  drive  the  victim    of  it  to   actual  despair. 
This  has  often  been  the  case.  A  man  who  has  committed  sin.  is  like  one  bit- 
ten by   a  mad  dog.     The  momentary  pain  is  slight.     The  wound  soon  heals. 
It  may  keep  up  from  time  to  time  slight  irritation,  just  enough  to  remind  him 
occasionally  of  the  occurrence;   but  ordinarily  it  is  forgotten,  and  he  goes  on 
:i  his  daily  amusements  and  pie  sures.  entirely  unconscious  of  danger. 
But  though  the  wound  is  healed,  the  dreadful  infection  which  it  has  admit- 
ted  into  the  system,  is  circulating  insidiously  there.   The  poison  glides  harm- 
lessly along  his  veins  and  arteries  for  wc  ears.    It   does  not  mar 
his  enjoyments  or  disturb  his  repose,  but    still  the    dreadful   enemy,   though 
slumber ina.  is  there.     At  last,  in  some  unsuspected  hour,   it  rises  upon    him 
in  all  its  strength,  and  overwhelms  and  conquers  him  entirely.     It  brings  ag- 
ony to  his  body,  and  indescribable  horror  to  bis  m  ul,  and  hurries  him  through 
si  furious  paroxvsms  of  madness  and  despair,  to  inevitable  death, 
cry  person,  therefore,  who  commits  sin.    takes  a  viper  into    his  bosom, 
a  viper  which  may  delay  stinging  him    for  may  years,  but  it  will  sting  him  at 
last,  unless  it  is  removed.     He  is  unaware  of  the  misery  that  awaits  him,  but 
it  must  come,  notwithstanding.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  sins  against 
God; — and  the  wonder  is  that  th               -  cf  guilt  will  remain  so  entirely  d  ir- 

aat  no  warning,  no  expostulation,  no  remonstrance 
will  disturb  the  death-like  repose,  and  yet  at  last  the  volcano  will  often  burst 
forth    spontaneously,    or   from    some  apparently  furling    cause,    and    over- 
inner  in  suffering. 
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THE  ST.  SIMONIAN  AND  THE  IDIOT. 

Some  years  ago,  a  preacher  of  the  St.  Simonian  sect  was  miking  a  mission- 
ary tour  through  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol.  He  was  a  man  renowned  for  his 
eloquence,  and  his  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide.  Crowded  cities,  and 
many  a  wood-embosomed  hamlet  and  mountain  village,  rang  with  his  praise. 
He  wandered  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  lovely  village,  named  Clairsfort, 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  those  paradises  which  stud  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys 
peculiar  to  this  region.  His  fame  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  retired  spot,  and  numerous  and  pressing  were  the  applications  made 
to  him  to  introduce  the  new  doctrines  among  them.  The  missionary  joyfully 
acceded  to  their  request,  and  ere  many  days  the  whole  village  was  assembled 
to  listen  to  him  whom  they  desired  yet  feared  to  hear.  His  eloquence  pro- 
duced its  usal  effect;  earnest  attention  was  soon  productive  of  the  deepest 
emotion,  and  with  amazement  the  simple-minded  villagers  listened  to  scathing 
denunciations  of  old  creeds  and  systems,  and  brilliant  invocations  of  the  new, 
of  which  he  professed  himself  the  apostle.  Reason  was  dazzled,  judgment 
bewildered,  by  his  energetic  sophistry.  x4t  will  he  led  the  multitude  ;  he 
denounced  oppressors,  and  rage  filled  every  breast  to  suffocation  ;  he  lamen- 
ted the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  and  tears  rolled  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  old  man  and  the  boy,  the  matron  and  the  child.  A  word  would 
have  led  the  multitude  to  brave  danger  and  death  ;  they  stood  prepared  to 
renounce  what  they  had  lately  prized  more  than  home  or  friends,  or  life 
itself.  The  listeners  resembled  the  poor  bird,  fluttering  beneath  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  serpent  ;  self-control  was  no  more  ;  they  thought,  moved,  and 
lived  in  the  breath  of  the  speaker.  The  poison  had  entered  the  veins,  it 
rushed  to  the   heart,  and  moral  death,   the  death   of  faith  and  hopes,  ensued. 

Sometimes  a  very  insignificant  impediment  will  turn  aside  a  mighty  current  ; 
the  course  of  popular  feeling  may  be  diverted  by  a  word  or  a  glance  ;  a 
stroke  of  the  ridiculous  will,  oftentimes  , overturn  a  family-seated  seriousness, 
as  joyous    hilarity    is  frequently  drowned    by  a  tear  or  dispelled   by  a  sigh. 

Among  the  attentive  multitude  was  one  of  those  poor  creatures,  of  which 
almost  every  village  has  its  sample — an  Idiot.  The  Idiot  is  generally  unsus- 
ceptible to  the  higher  emotions  of  our  nature;  dead  save  to  the  grosser 
passions  and  appetites  ;  but  here,  among  all  the  excited  throng,  no  one  was 
more  excited  than  he.  The  villagers  stared  with  amazement  at  the  poor 
crazed  boy,  as  the  big  tears  chased  each  other  down  his  pallid  cheeks  ;  his 
eye  was  riveted  on  the  speaker ;  his  uplifted  hands,  which  he  sometimes 
wrung  with  despairing  energy,  proclaimed  the  fierce  conflict  of  his  passions  ; 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  friendliest  inquiries,  commiseration  only  increased 
his  distress.  This  moving  scene  was  not  unwitnessed  by  the  preacher,  and 
the  moment  he  ended  his  brilliant  discourse,  he  walked  up  to  the  Idiot.  The 
boy  still  continued  weeping,  and  his  grief  appeared  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish.  The  preacher,  interested  and  amused  by  so  singnlar  a  phenomenon, 
spoke  to  him  and  endeavored  to  elicit  the   source  of  his  sorrow,  but  in  vain. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he  in  the  kindest  tones,  "  what  so  deeply  oppresses  you  ; 
unfold  your  cares  and  they  shall    be  dispelled." 

Had  the  Idiot  been  willing  to  reply,  tears  choked  his  utterance. 

"  You  cannot  have  been  what  men  term  a  "  great  sinner,"    continued  the 
Simonian.     "I  am   your  friend;  tell    me,  I  pray   you,  what  disturbs  you." 

Tears  and  moans  were  still  the  only  responce. 

The  preacher  was  bewildered,  but  again  he  spoke  : — "Have  I  said  aught, 
rr.y  poor  friend,  that  may  distress  you  ?  Let  ni9  <know  and  it  shall  be  explain- 
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ed.  Are  you  more  reasonable  than  those  who  boast  their  possesion  of  icason 
only  to  misuse  it  ?  Do  you  grieve  over  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  and 
mi  urn  for  the  rejection  of  the  glorious  and  bliss-imparting  system  which  we 
teach  ?  Let  me  further  unfold  to  you  its  beauties,  and  your  mind  will  soon 
be  at  rest.  Dry  up  yours  tears  and  let  us  converse  cheerfully,  for  we  preach 
not  gloom  and  misery,  but  joy,  and  happiness,   and   beauty." 

The  poor  Idiot's  gaze  was  immoveably  fixed  on  the  countenance  of  the 
speaker,  but  lather  than  this,  he  was  unheeded  ;  the  more  the  preacher  said 
the  more  the  boy  wept.  In  the  meantime  some  one  had  brought  the  Idiot 'a 
mother  to  the  spot.  She  was  the  only  one  who  could  control  him  in  his  way- 
moods.  She  threw  her  arms  about  her  child's  neck  and  besought  him  to 
tell  her  what  had  happened  to  make  him  grieve.  She  kissed  his  cheek  and 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  but  he  was  unable  to  answer.  The  spectators 
were  appealed  to,  but  they  could  suggest  no  other  cause  tor  hiscondition  than 
the  preaching  of  the  missionary,  which  they  believed  to  be  the  true  one,  and 
many  were  ready  to  proclaim  that  a  miracle  had  been  worked,  old  supersti- 
tions being  only  for  a  moment  forgotten — and  that  boy's  senses  were  about 
being  restored.  This  was  far  from  satisfying  the  mother,  and  she  yet  more 
earnestly  appealed  to  her  son.  For  a  moment  his  distress  partially  subsided  : 
— "  Oh,  oh,  oh,  mother,"  cried  he,  through  his  sobs,  Oh,  oh,  oh, — he's  he's 
so  like  my  poor  goat  that  died  last  week  /" 

The  effect  of  this  was  electrical  :  a  shout  of  laughter  rose  on  the  air  that 
the  mountains  echoed,  and  the  villagers  separated,  all  the  effects  of  the 
"fine  speaking"  and  St.  Simonism  dispelled  by  a  laugh,  while  the  poor 
preacher  took  up  his  staff  and  walked,  and  hastened  to  find  a  sphere  for  his 
labors  where  goats  were  unknown,  and  Idiots,  less  sharp  sighted,  more 
profitable  listeners. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  BUONAPARTE. 
The  life  of  the  former  King  of  Naples  and  Spain  is  well  known  :  we  shall, 
therefore,  merely  give  a  sketch  of  it  in  a  few  words.  Joseph  Buonaparte 
was  born  in  1768,  at  Corte,  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  He  attended  his  brother 
in  his  first  campaign  of  Italy  in  1796.  Having  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  moderation  and  good 
sense,  and  gave  proofs  of  generous  firmness,  when  he  undertook  to  defend 
General  Buonaparte,  then  in  Egypt,  against  the  accusations  of  the  Directory. 
Under  the  Consulate  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  and  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  treaty  ofLunville.  On  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to 
the  empire  the  crown  of  Lombardy  was  offered  to  and  refused  by  him.  A 
few  days  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  army 
destined  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  penetrated  without  striking  a 
blow  to  Capua,  and,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1806,  he  made  his  entrance 
into  Naples,  of  which  kingdom  the  Emperor  appointed  him  Sovereign.  The 
government  of  Joseph  as  King  of  Naples,  though  short,  was  not  sterile.  In 
the  space  of  less  than  two  years  he  drove  the  English  from  the  kingdom, 
reorganized  the  army  and  navy,  and  completed  many  public  works.  In  1808 
he  proceeded  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Spain.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the 
recital  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  the  fall  of  his  throne,  but  we 
must  say  that  King  Joseph  courageously  contended  against  the  elements  of 
dissolution  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  abandoned  Spain  only  at  the 
last  extremity.  On  his  return  to  France  he  took  the  command  of  Paris, 
and  faithful  to  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  he  accompanied  the  Empress  re- 
gent to  Chartres.  and  subsequently  to  Blois,   after  the  invasion  of  the  allies, 
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and  assembled  around  her  all  the  disposable  troops.  After  the  abdication  of 
Foutainbleau,  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Switzer- 
land. He  returned  to  France  in  1815,  the  same  day  the  Emperor  arrived 
at  Paris.  Alter  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  embarked  for  America,  where  his 
brother,  whom  he  was  never  more  to  see,  appointed  to  meet  him.  In  1817 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1825  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  authorized  him  to  possess  lands  without  becoming  an  American  citizen. 
The  Count  de  Survilliers  did  not  return  to  Europe  until  1832.  After  the 
Reform  Bill  was  passed  he  determined  to  quit  the  United  States  and  proceed 
to  England,  where  he  resided  several  y  ears.  A  painful  malady,  which  re- 
quired a  milder  climate,  obliged  him  to  demand  permission  of  the  foreign 
powers  to  fix  his  residence  at  Florence,  where  he  breathed  his  last.  He 
was  attended  on  his  dying  bed  by  his  brothers,  Louis  and  Jerome.  There 
remain  of  the  Emperor's  brothers  but  the  two  latter  Princes — Louis,  formerly 
King  of  Holland,  and  Jerome,  formerly  King  of  Westphalia.  Prince  Louis 
is  now  head  of  the  family.      [Journal  des  Debats. 


ENTHUSIASM. 

Air.  L.  tells  the  following  good  story.  One  sunny  afternoon,  a  few  days 
since,  he  was  riding  through  one  of  our  northern -counties, and  he  had  just  en- 
tered an  extended  tract  of  forest,  when  faint  and  distant  cries  broke  upon 
his  ear.  A  little  startled  to  hear  such  noises  amid  such  a  solitude,  he  urged 
his  horse  into  a  brisk  trot.  Louder  and  louder  waxed  the  cries,  and  faster  and 
faster  trotted  the  horse.  A  thousand  stories  of  panthers  and  catamounts  and 
stray  bears  floated  through  the  excited  mind  of  L.,  as  he  proceeded  in  the 
direction  whence  the  sounds  emanated  ;  but  as  he  advanced  he  beacn  to 
have  misgiving  that  the  vociferations,  rising  and  falling  at  regular  intervals, 
had  more  of  triumph  than  fear  in  them. 

He  soon  made  a  little  opening  in  the  forest,  when  the  mystery  of  the  disturb- 
ance was  fully  explained.  In  the  midst  of  the  clearing  stood  a  man  with  no 
garments  to  boast  of  but  his  inexpressibles.  Above  him  rose  a  moderate  siz- 
ed hickory  pole,  from  the  top  of  which  floated  a  white  flag,  displaying  in  inky 
characters  the  names  of  "  Polk  and  Dallas,"  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  wil- 
derness. His  hand  held  a  well  worn  hat,  which  circled  vigorously  about  his 
head,  as  with  profound  earnestness,  and  stentorian  lungs  he  shouted,  hurra  ! 
No  other  human  being  met  the  eyes  of  L. 

"  Halloo,"  said  L.,  when  he  had  arrived  within  speaking   distance. 

"  Hurra  !  hurra  !  hurra  !  "  was  the  only  responce  as  the  old  hat  revolved 
about  the  bare  poll  of  the  excited  politician. 

"  Halloo  !"  repeated  L.     The  man  ceased  for  a  moment. 

"  You  seem  to  be  quite  alone  here,"  remarked  L.,  by  way  of  introduction. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  man  as  he  wiped  from  his  face  the  perspiration 
which  his  vigorous  performances  had  made  rather  profuse  ;  "it  does  seem  a 
little  lonesome-like  to  them  as  aint  used  to  it.  I  hav'nt  got  many  neighbois 
in  these  parts,  and  as  I  had'nt  got  much  to  do  this  afternoon,  and  bein'  its 
Saturday,  I  thought  I'd  cut  this  ere  saplin'  and  hist  it  for  Polk  and  Dallas. 
I'm  not  the  chap  as  is  afeer'd  to  let  folks  know  who  I'm  for — not  I.  I  would 
like  to  ha'  voted  for  Matty,  I  swan;  but  any  how  behV  as  that  can't  be  done 
no  how,  I'm  not  the  chap  to  bite  my  own  nose  ofT,  out  o'  spite;  I  go  the  reg*- 
lar  ticket,  any  how — so  here  goes  for  Polk  and  Dallas — now,  all  together — 
Hurra  !  — and  as  L.  rode  off,  ruminating  on  this  man  of  the  woods  thus  "  go- 
ing it  alone  "  with  a  vengeance,  the  last  sounds  he  heard  as  he  re-entered  the 
forest,  were  the  vigorous  cheers  of  the  eld  fellow,  apparently  unimpaired  by 
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his  previous  efforts,  and  the  last  glance  showed  the  old  hat  whirling  about  in 
its  orbit  with  a  determination  that  seemed  to  defy  opposition. — Albany  Argus. 

Will  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  in  relation  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

ilis  last  will,  made  first  in  London,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  Florence, 
•markably  indicative  of  the   considerate  and  benevolent  temper  in  which 
he  constantly  lived  and  died. 

His  property,  by  no  means  so  large  as  commonly  said  in  Italy,  France  and 
America,  is  mostly  given  to  his  wife,  from  whom  he  derived  a  large  part  of 
it.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Clary,  a  rich  merchant  of  Marseilles, 
whose  Bister' is  the  widow  of  General  Bernadotte,  the  Late  King  of  Sweden. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Joseph  Bonaparte  leaves  nearly  all  he  possessed 
to  his  only  surviving  child,  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  Charles  Bonaparte,  the 
mother  of  eight  surviving  children,  whose  eldest  son  Joseph,  inherits  the  Bor- 
dentown  estate  of  his  Grandfather. 

There  were  numerous  minor  legacies  by  will  as  tokens  of  rememberance 
to  friends  whom  he  loved  ;  among  others,  to  the  late  Judge  Hopkinson,  Dr. 
Chapman,  who  was  his  physician,  Mr.  Win.  Short  and  Mr.  Charles  Inger- 
scl. 

The  executors  were  Judge  Hopkinson  and  Mr.  Lewis  Mailard,  who  for 
many  years  has  enjoyed  Joseph  Bonaparte's  unlimited  confidence  as  his  will 
in  terms  declares,  and  who  by  Judge  Hopkinson's  death  remains  sole  execu- 
tor of  the  will,  the  duties  of  which  it  is  believed  will  recall  him  shortly  from 
Italy  to  this  country. 


MYSTERIOUS  CIRCUMSTANCE 

About  two  months  since,  says  the  Hudson  Republican,  a  lady  in  a  delicate 
situation,  apparently  about  25  or  30  years  of'age,  genteelly  dressed,  and  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  one  who  had  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  the  world,  was 
brought  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cory,  residing  about  a  mile  west  of  the  village 
of  Athens,  by  a  middle  aged  man,  having  the  appearance  of  a  farmer.  He 
desired  Mr.  Cory  to  take  charge  of  her,  assuring  him  that  her  expenses, 
whatever  they  might  be,  would  be  promptly  paid,  but  requesting  him  and  his 
family  to  ask  her  no  questions  nor  to  pry  at  all  into  her  history  or  circumstan- 
ces. Mr.  Cory  received  her  into  his  family  and  a  short  lime  simce  she  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  fine,  healthy  infant.  The  mind  of  the  lady  was  appa- 
rently ill  at  ease  before  and  after  her  confinement  ;  and  soon  after  her  child 
was  born,  she  gradually  sunk  and  pined  away,  until  last  week,  when  she  died 
apparently  of  a  broken  heart. 

Her  physician,  (Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Athens,)  before  her  death  timely  inform- 
ed her  that  she  could  not  long  survive,  and  endeavored  to  induce  her  to  re- 
veal her  secret,  but  without  success.  All  that  could  be  obtained  from  her 
was  that  her  name  was  Heard,  and  that  she  had  an  aunt  residing  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  On  examining  her  trunk  there  were  found  three  dollars  in 
money,  and  scraps  of  a  manuscript  journal  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
about  a  year  since  she  had  visited  some  relations  in  Ontario  county.  The 
man  who  brought  her  to  Mr.  Cory's  visited  her  but  once  during  her  res- 
idence there.     The  infant  remains  with  Mr.  Cory. 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  give  publicity  to  these  facts,  in  hopes  that  from 
them  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  lady  may  learn   her  fate. 
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GUINEA  WORM. 

This  disease  is  frequent  among  the  ntw  negroes,  and  is  pretty  uniform  in 
its  appeaaance. 

The  patient  is  at  first  sensible  of  an  itching,-  and  on  examing  the  part,  a 
small  blister  is  generally  to  be  perceived. — Frequently,  two  or  three  of  these 
blisters  manifest  themselves;  and  at  times  the  part  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing stung  with  nettles.  Beneath  these  blisters,  or  other  affections,  on  rising 
the  skin,  there  appears  a  small  piece  of  mocus,  on  removing  which,  the  head 
of  a  worm  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  generally  firmly  fixed,  and  requires  force  to 
detach  it  from  the  parts  beneath.  When  once  separated  with  the  forceps,  it 
can  be  twisted  round  a  ligature,  or  a  piece  of  lint,  and  by  this  means,  a  por- 
tion of  it,  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  may  be  extracted  in  the  course  of   the  day. 

In  its  appearance,  it  resembles  what  is  called  bobbin,  or  small  tape,  and  is 
of  the  same  size.  It  is  transparent  and  moist,  and  appears  to  contain  some- 
thing like  a  white  liquid.  As  much  of  it  as  will  come  away  without  pulling, 
is  daily  to  be  extracted.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  use  force,  on  account  of 
the  risk  of  breaking  the  worm.  When  this  accident  happens,  it  occasions 
the  most  acute  pain,  accompanied  with  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  neigh- 
boring parts;  and  these  symptoms  will  often  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
In  this  case  the  worm  also  takes  a  different  course,  and  soon  throws  itself  into 
another  part. — lb. 


SWALLOWING  OF   PINS. 

Pins,  and  other  hard  and  sharp-pointed  substances,  sometimes  pass  into 
the  gullet,  and  even  into  the  stomach.  It  is  too  prevalent  a  practice,  when 
any  substance  of  this  kind  has  passed  into  the  stomach,  to  endeavor  to  hasten 
its  passage  through  the  bowels,  by  giving  some  medicine. 

Milk  alone,  or  mixed  with  raw  eggs,  should  be  immediately  taken,  as  by 
the  coagulation  which  takes  place,  the  substance  may  become  so  involved, 
as  to  prevent  its  doing  injury  to  the  stomach;  and  on  the  same  principle, 
should  opening  medicines,  which  render  the  faeces  thin,  be  avoided;  as  by 
allowing  the  faeces  to  obtain  some  firmness,  there  will  be  greater  probability 
of  the  pointed  parts  of  the  substance  being  so  sheathed,  as  to  prevent 
their  injuring  the  intestines.  It  is  but  rare,  however,  that  any  serious  injury 
is  done  to  the  stomach  by  the  point  of  the  pin. 


WARTS  AND  CORNS. 

When  warts  are  attended  with  inconvenience,  they  may  be  removed  either 
by  ligature  or  caustic,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  base.  The  caustics 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  are  crude  salammoniac,  blue  vitrol,  lunar 
caustic,  or  tincture  of  steel,  applied  every  day. 

As  corns*  are  formed  entirely  from  pressure,  we  must  carefully  avoid  the 
occasional  causes,  by  wearing  wide  shoes  ;  and,  for  their  removal,  they 
should  be  bathed  for  some  time  in  warm  water,  and  then  pared  ofT  as  much 
as  possible,  without  giving  pain  ;  after  which,  apply  over  them  a  wafer 
or  diachylon  plaster,  to  defend  them  from  the  cold  air.  Another  method  is 
to  allow  them  to  grow  to  some  length,  through  a  piece  of  perforated  leather, 
properly  secured  by  plaster,  or  any  other  means;  and  afterwards,  to  pick 
them  out,  or  to  cut  round  their  root,  by  which  they  may,  for  the  most  part, 
be  easilv  turned  out. 
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•  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  diet  of  mankind  is,  the  enormous 
consumption  of  tea  and  coffee.  Upwards  of  800,000,000  of  pounds  of  these 
articles  are  annually  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

A  Fish  Story. — The  Richmond  Compiler  tells  the  following  ^tory  on  the 
authority  of  a  friend  :  He  says  that  in  Carter  county,  Tennessee,  he  saw  a 
spring  which  burst  up  with  great  force,  which  at  certain  seasons  boils  up 
fine  perch  in  great  abundance.  A  net  placed  across  the  little  stream,  which 
runs  from  it,  has  been  known  to  take  GOO  perch  in  a  single  night.  The 
spring  is  near  the  Wataga  liver,  and  is  probably  delivered  from  the  river 
itself,  but  in  a  long  subterraneous  passage,  the  water  became  so  cool  and 
limpid  as  to  be  unlike  that  of  the  river.  It  must  be  glorious  fun  for  the 
people  thereabouts  to  take  perch  in  so  easy  a  manner.  If  the  spring  were 
only  a  hut  spring,  so  that  the  fish  already  cooked  for  the  table,  what  a  re- 
markable instance  would  it  afford  of  "  living  made  easy." 

Ink  SroTs. — Spots  made  by  black  writing  ink,  on  the  pages  of  a  book  may 
be  removed  by  washing  them  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water.  The 
spot  must  be  afterward  washed  with  clear  water. 

Large  Tree. — The  Salem  Gazette  states  that  a  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman, recently  from  Gambia,  Africa,  mentions,  that  he  saw  there  a  tree 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference. 

Light  and  good  Bread. — Cream  of  taitar,  or  some  similar  acid,  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  in  sufficient  quantity,  rubbed  dry  into  the  proper  quantity 
of  drv  flour.  Then  wet  the  flour,  and  put  in  a  little  saleratus  ;  and  the  ef- 
fervescence will  not  take  place  until  the  loaf  is  baked,  and  the  bread,  of  what- 
ever meal  or  flour  made,  will  be  excellent.     It  is  worth  trying. 


DEAFNESS 

Is  occasioned  by  anything  injurious  to  the  ear,  as  loud  noise  from  the  fir- 
ing of  cannons,  violent  colds, inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  membrane, hard 
wax,  or  by  a  debility  or  paralysses  of  the  auditory  nerves.  It  frequently  en- 
sues in  consequence  of  long  protracted  fever. 

Treatment. — It  is  difficult  to  remove  deafness,  but  when  it  is  owing  to  a 
debility  of  some  part  of  the  organ,  or  arises  in  consequence  of  any  nervous 
affection,  stimulants  dropped  into  the  ear,  often  prove  salutary. 

Ether  dropped  into  the  ear,  seems  to  possess  a  twofold  effect,  one  of  dis- 
solving the  indurated  wax,  and  the  other  of  stimulating  the  torpid  organ;  but 
it  is  liable  to  excite  some  degree  of  pain,  unless  it  be  freed  from  tlje  sulphuric 
acid.  No  prescription  for  deafness  from  indurated  wax  ever  acted  more  sur- 
prisingly— none,  I  am  sure,  more  agreeably,  to  my  feelings,  at  least — than 
the  following  : — 

In  consequence  of  a  violent  attack  of  bilious  fever,  which  degenerated  into 
the  nervous,  my  honorable  friend,  Colonel  George    M.  Troup,  of  Georgia, 
afflicted  with  deafness  for  a  y^ar  or    two,  so    entire,  that,  in  Congress, 
when  the  members  were  on  the  floor,  he  was  obliged  to  place    himself  close 
to  the  01  nd  even  then,  frequently  failed  of  the  pleasure  and    profit   of 

heaiing  his  ngs.      Suspecting  indurated  wax  to   be    the  cause    of   his 

deafness,  I  directed  the  cavities  of  both  ears   to  be  well  syringed  with  warm 
and  strong  suds  of  castile  soap.     This  was  done  twice   a-day,  the    ears  oon- 
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stantly  filled  in  the  interim  with  pellets  of  wool  dipped  in  strong  camphorated 
liniment,  and  sometimes  plugs  of  camphor.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  nerves  of 
hearing  recovered  their  sensibility,  and,  as  the  Colonel  himself  thought,  more 
acutely,  if  possible  than  before. 

Salt  water  is  a  better  nostrum  for  the  wax,  and  may  be  employed,  or  some 
of  the  table  salt  finely  powdered  may  be  dropped  in  the  ear.  There  is  rea- 
son, however,  for  apprehending  one  bad  effect  from  this  remedy  ;  namely  : 
giving  such  a  susceptibility  to  the  organ,  that  it  is  more  liable  in  future  to  be 
affected  by  cold,  and,  therefore,  this  remedy  must  be  applied  with  caution. 

Deafness,  in  old  people,  is  sometimes  attended  with  noise  in  the  ears,  and 
is  then  generally  owing  to  debility.  Every  evacuation  increases  it,  and  warm 
tonics,  with  a  generous  diet,  are  the  best  remedies. — EweWs  Medical  Com- 
panion. 


GOOSE  GRASS,  Galium  Aparine — Called  by  some  Poor  Robin's  plain- 
tain,  from  its  efficacy  in  curing  the  gravel. 

Grows  in  hedges,  low  grounds,  and  near  brooks,  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet,  climbing  on  the  bushes  near  it.  The  upper  side  of  the  leaves  is 
white,  with  sharp  prickles  ;  the  flower  small,  and  divided  into  four  segments: 
these  change  into  a  fruit  rather  large,  composed  of  two  berries  slightly  ad- 
hering together  and  covered  with  hooked  prickles,  containing  two  seeds. 

The  leaves  in  the  form  of  decoction,  a  handful  to  a  quart  of  water,  are 
highly  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  gravel  complaints,  and  suppression  of  urine, 
in  doses  of  a  tea  cup  full  every  hour  or  two,  until  relieved,  [t  has  also  been 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  scurvy,  spitting  of  blood,  and  epilepsy  or  fits. 


HOPE   IN  WOMAN. 

A  German  girl  recently  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  from  Pittsburg  ;  to  go  no 
further.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  apparently  about  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
seemingly  without  any  friends,  except  those  she  had  made  by  her  kind, 
amiable  manners  among  the  passengers.  We  saw  her,  says  the  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Message,  yesterday  morning,  sitting  alone,  weeping  bitterly  at 
her  lonely  conditon,  some  who  were  her  companions  across  the  ocean  having 
left  the  boat.  Seeing  her  in  tears,  we  inquired  into  the  cause  of  her  grief, 
and  the  old  story  of  blighted  troth  and  broken  vows  was  the  caase. — She  was 
betrothed  to  a  young  man  who  left  his  home  for  this  country,  to  better  his 
fortune.  After  having  been  here  a  couple  of  years,  he  wrote  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.  for  his  betrothed  to  come  over. — She  did  come,  and  went  to  Albany 
in  search  of  him,  but  he  had  left  for  Cincinnati  ;  she  started  for,  and  by  the 
way  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburg,  arrived  at  this  place  at  the  time 
designated,  finding  her  slender  stock  of  funds  exhausted.  She  remaind  on 
board  the  Hibernia  until  just  before  she  started  yesterday  morning,  her  lover 
came  not,  but  she  heard  he  had  been  there,  aud  had  left  for  St.  Louis.  A 
gentleman  who  heard  her  story,  and  feeling  for  her  destitute  condition,  kind- 
ly took  ner  under  his  charge,  and  paid  her  fare  to  that  port.  When  he  last 
saw  her  she  was  in  better  spirits,  being  confident  that  she  should  find  her 
friend.  In  woman,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  "hope  keeps  the  hGart 
whole." 


THE  NIZAM'S  FEMALE  SOLDIERS. 

The  princes  and  nobility  of  the  East  are  noted  for  keeping  large   seraglios, 
and  his  highness,  [the  Nizam,]  to  keep  pace  with   them,   has  a  considerable 
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one  attached  to  his  household,  for  the  protection  of  which  a  corpse  of  their 
own  sex  was  raised  many  years  ago,  armed  and  accoutred  like  other  re- 
gimets  of  the  line,  but  not  in  such  a  superior  style.  Their  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  are  also  women,  and  are  much  more  expert 
in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  than  one  would  imagine.  It  has 
been  said  by  some,  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  got  a  glimpse  of 
th's  gallant  corps  whilst  at  exercise,  that  they  have  gone  through  their  field 
movements  in  a  manner  highly  amusing  ;  and  if  one  were  to  judge  from  their 
appearance  on  duty  around  the  seraglio  and  other  places,  it  certainly  must 
be  a  sight,  above  all  others  at  Hyderabad,  worth  seeing.  The  sentries  may 
at  all  times  be  observed  very  alert  on  their  posts,  excepting  in  case  of  those 
who  may  have  an  infant  to  take  care  of,  when,  perhaps,  one  hand  may  be 
employed  in  holding  a  musket,  whilst  the  other  is  engaged  in  nursing. 
Women  in  this  condition  must  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  conduct  their 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  superiors.  The  husbands  of  these  Amazons 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  regiment,  and  follow  their  own  occupa- 
tions, either  under  government,  or  upon  their  own  responsibility. —  Captain 
Wilson's  Private  Journal. 

Rigts  of  Married  Women, — A  case  occurred  yesterday,  where  a  husband 
was  shown  to  have  abandoned  his  wife  in  this  city,  13  years  ago,  since  which 
he  has  done  nothing  for  her,  and  now  resides  in  New  Jersey.  In  1842  she 
leased  a  house,  at  $600  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  boarders. 
It  was  contended  that,  being  a  married  woman,  she  had  no  right  to  make  a 
contract,  and  the  lease  was  void. 

The  court  held  that  a  married  woman,  in  such  a  case,  where  she  has  a 
family  to  m  lintaia,  and  her  husband  has  abandoned  her  for  13  years,  has 
a  ri^ht  to  make  a  contract,  and  the  lease  must  be  held  to  be  valid. — N.  Y. 
Express. 

"Sarah,  dear,"  said  a  waggish  husband  to  his  wife,  "If  I  were  in  your 
place  I  wouldn't  keep  that  babe  so  full  of  butter  as  you  do." 

"  Butter,  my  dear  !  I  never  give  it  any  butter." 

"  No,  but  you  poured  about  a  quart  of  milk  down  it  this  afternoon  and 
then  trotted  it  on  the  knee  for  nearly  two  hours. 

If  this  doesn't  contain  a  quantity  of  butter  by  this  time,  it  isn't  for  want 
of  churning."  [Mail. 


RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  SELECTING  COOKING  STOVES. 

In  the  purchase  of  a  Stove  for  Cooking,  care  should  be  taken  to  find  one  well  pro- 
portioned, with  no  waste  room.  Large  ovens  with  small  stoves  can  never  be  used 
economically.  The  oven  should  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  stove.  One  with  an 
over  abundance  of  oven  room  will  require  more  fuel,  and  besides  it  is  not  wanted,  as 
it  is  always  hot.  A  great  deal  of  baking  may  be  done  daily.  Nothing  so  objection- 
able to  a  small  stove  as  a  large  oven. 

People  would  save  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  prevent  the  unpleasant  va- 
pors in  the  house,  it  ihey  would  use  thevfront  part  of  the  stove  for  frying,  broiling, 
&c.  Let  the  doors  of  the  fire  place  be  thrown  open,  and  the  gridiron  or  spider  be 
placed  in  front.  This  will  cany  oflfall  the  smoke  from  the  articles  cooking.  When 
anything  is  to  be  boiled  which  creates  a  disagreeable  smell,  such  as  cabbage,  onions, 
&c,  there  Bhould  be  a  pipe  connected  with  the  covers  leading  into  the  stove  pipe.  If 
this  canot  he  done,  it  is  well  to  use  a  -mall  furnace  out  of  doors,  or  in  a  fire  place ; 
by  a  little  caution  in  this  respect,  cooking  stoves  would  not  be  so  objectionable  as 
in  my  imagii  ■       % 
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Directions  for  cooking  Rye  and  Indian  Bread. — As  New  England 
people  are  very  fond  of  this  kind  of  bread,  it  is  of  some  importance  to 
know  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of  cooking  it.  The  directions 
for  making  the  bread  are  so  well  known  by  every  housekeeper,  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  When  the  bread  is  ready 
for  cooking,  have  at  hand  a  tin  pudding  boiler,  with  a  cover  to  fit  tight  ; 
into  this  put  the  paste,  filling  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top  ;  have  the 
cover  fit  tight,  and  tie  it  down,  that  the  steam  and  water  cannot  enter  inside 
the  boiler.  Put  this  tin  boiler  inside  into  another  of  iron,  say  any  common 
pot,  with  water  enough  to  come  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  tin  boiler; 
the  water  should  be  boiling.  This  bread,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  boiler, 
will  be  free  from  the  hard  crust,  and  as  handsomely  cooked  as  need  be.  Let 
those  who  value  good  bread,  try  the  experiment. 

Method  of  keeping  warm  in  Constantinople. — There  are  few  houses 
here,  except  those  of  the  seraglio,  which  have  fire-places.  The  usual  modes 
of  keeping  warm  here,  is  to  place  a  pan  of  coals  under  the  table,  over  which 
is  thrown  two  thick  stuffed  and  quilted  coverlids  ;  the  family  sit  around  the 
table  with  the  feet  under  it,  and  haul  the  coverlids  over  their  laps  and  around 
them.  This  machine  is  called  a  tandour.  It  is  quite  a  social  and  agreeable 
mode  of  sharing  heat,  but  by  no  means  as  much  so  as  a  fire-place. 

On  buying  Fuel. — Notwithstanding  the  many  experiments  made  by  scien- 
tific men  with  much  care  and  attention,  yet  in  the  purchase  of  fuel  it  will  not 
do  to  be  governed  altogether  by  the  result  of  their  investigations.  Circum- 
stances and  location  are  to  be  studied.  A  close  room  will  require  different 
fuel  from  an  open  one.  For  instance,  if  we  need  a  fire  in  a  room  with  the 
doors  opening  directly  to  the  atmosphere  and  with  constant  passing,  we  want 
a  brisk  fire  continually  ;  whereas,  for  a  tight  warm  room,  with  the  doors  oc- 
casionally open,  a  moderate,  steady  fire  is  all  that  is  required.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  air-tight  stove  is  the  best  article  ;  in  the  former^  a  cylinder,  with 
anthracite  coal,  is  best  and  cheapest.  For  those  who  wish  to  have  every 
part  of  the  house  comfortable,  the  hot-air  furnace  is  the  only  apparatus  in 
the  market  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  fire  in  this  should  never  be  suffered 
to  go  out.  In  moderate  weather,  the  doors  or  register  under  the  grate  should 
be  carefully  attended  to  and  kept  closed,  that  but  little  air  can  enter.  By 
this  means  the  fire  can  be  kept  up  twenty  hours  (if  the  furnace  is  properly 
set)  without  the  least  alteration. 

Hoarseness. — One  drachm  of  freshly  scraped  horseradish  root,  to  be  in- 
fused with  four  ounces  of  water,  in  a  close  vessel  for  two  hours,  and  made 
into  a  syrup,  with  double  its  weight  in  vinegar,  is  an  improved  remedy  for 
hoarseness  ;  a  tea-spoonful  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  removing  hoarse- 
ness.— Ex.  paper. 

Awful  Punishment. — This  morning,  in  the  Criminal  Court,  sentence 
was  pronounced  upon  Dr.  Prather  and  Dr.  Hall,  for  permitting  the  nuisance 
at  the  dissecting  room  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  during  last  winter.  The 
sentence  upon  each  was  a  fine  of  five  cents,  and  imprisonment  for  five  min- 
utes. We  understand  that  they  have  served  out  their  respective  terms  and 
been  discharged. — St.  Louis  Arew  Era. 
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Singular  Death. — We  wore  at  Ballston  on  Sunday,  and  learned  the  fol- 
lowing  :—  V  lad,  son  of  Mr.  Beach,  was  in  the  field  on  Thursday,  when  he 
complained  of  being  stung  on  the  knee,  and  when  he  arrived  home  he  was 
Buffering  so  much  that  his  friends  examined  it,  but  saw  nothing  but  a  small 
scratch,  as  they  thought.  The  leg  however  commenced  swelling,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  do,  notwithstanding  medical  aid  was  called  in,  till  Saturday, 
when  he  died.  The  wound  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  and 
the  death  of  the  boy,  induced  the  physicians  to  pronounce  it  a  case  of  a  bite 
by  some  poisonous  snake — Albanian. 

The  Upas  Tree. — A  living  plant  of  this  celebrated  tree  was  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  is  now 
growing  in  the  Chiswiek  Garden.  It  is  in  perfect  health,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fables  of  Dutch  travellers,  perpetuated  by  Darwin,  may  be  approached 
with  safety.  It  is,  however,  so  virulent  a  poison,  that  no  prudent  person 
would  handle  it  without  proper  precaution.  Along  with  it  the  Company  also 
presented  anew  species  of  Cycas,  and  a  young  plant  of  the  Dorian  fruit. 

Another  Wonderful  Marriage. — John  Ross,  the  celebrated  Cherokee 
chief,  was  married  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  night,  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Sta- 
pler, of  Wilmington,  Del.  He  is  about  fifty-five,  (says  a  Philadelphia  writer,) 
and  she  is  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  is  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and 
highly  accomplished,  and  belongs  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends,  or  did.  Her 
father  was  formerly  a  highly  respectable  Quaker  merchant  of  P. 

She  was  given  away  by  her  brother,  and  attended  by  her  sister  and  a  niece 
of  John  Ross  as  bridesmaids.  He  had  collected  several  of  his  daughters  and 
nephews  from  boarding  schools,  &c.  in  New  Jersey,  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding  ;  and  after  the  ceremony  a  family  party  of  twenty  of  the  Rosses  (all 
half-breed  Indirns,)  sat  down  to  a  most  sumptuous  banquet,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  Hartwell  a  carle  blanche,'and  a  most  elegant  affair 
it  was.  Ross  is  considered  to  be  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars.  He  pur- 
poses sojourning  with  his  beautiful  bride  in  P.  for  a  short  time  ;  after  which 
he  goes  straight  to  his  wild  home  in  the  south-western  prairies. 

Selectig  a  Good  Wife. — Choose  a  woman  who  has  been  inured  to  indus- 
try, and  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  Be  sure  she  has  a  good  constitution,  good 
temper,  has  not  been  accustomed  to  "  dashing  "  without  knowing  the  value 
of  the  means,  is  not  fond  of  novels,  and  has  no  giddy  and  fashionable  rela- 
tions, and  you  need  inquire  no  further — she  is  a  fortune. 

Awful  Warning  to  Tobacco  Chewers. — A  gentleman  of  North  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  fell  asleep  with  a  large  quid  of  Maryland's  best  Cavendish  in 
his  rnouth.  He  soon  began  to  dream,  and  imagined  himself  at  an  oyster 
supper,  and  swallowed  the  tobacco.  In  a  few  minutes  he  fell  into  strong  con- 
vulsions, and  died  in  a  short  time.  He  leaves  a  sweet  wife  and  eleven  inno- 
cent babes  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Cucumbers,  Slc. — An  intelligent  friend,  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  as- 
sured us  tho  other  day,  that  if  when  planting  cucumbers,  squashes,  melons, 
kc,  the  cultivator  would  bury  a  fresh  fish,  such  as  alewive,  perch  or  the  like, 
in  the  hill, — the  effluvia  arising  from  the  animal  matter  would  keep  off  all  in- 
sects, and  preserve  them  clean  and  healthy.  Animal  manure  under  vines  is 
a  powerful  stimulant. 
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DELAY  OF  THE  PAPER, 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  so  much  overwhelmed  with  the  subject  of 
4;he  coming  of  Christ,  that  it  did  seem  almost  impossible  for  me  to  devote  my 
attention  in  any  degree  to  the  subject  of  the  paper.  I  trust  that  future  num- 
bers will  be  issued  regular,  till  the  work  is  complete. 

From  the  Boston  Liberator. 
LETTER  FROM  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 

Gaefeeneeg,  Silesia,  Austria,  May  23d,  1844. 
Dear  Garrison, — I  have  been  here  now  over  four  months,  taking  the  wa- 
ter cure;  and,  so  far  as  inflammation  and  disease  on  my  lungs  and  speaking  or- 
gans are  concerned,  I  am  certainly  conscious  of  a  great  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. All  danger  of  permanent  disease  seems  entirely  removed.  I  cannot 
tell  how  it  will  effect  me  when  I  get  back  to  the  damp,  sooty,  murky  atmos- 
phere of  England  and  Scotland;  but  I  shall  leave  the  first  of  July,  and  go 
back  there,  and  commence  lecturing  in  the  fall.  I  have  passed  through  a 
tedious  process  here — a  weary,  though  not  a  very  painful  one.  It  is  infinite- 
lv  better  than  taking  medicine. — There  are  about  400  guests  here  now,  come 
to  take  the  cure,  from  fifteen  different  nations.  We  are  a  singulur  collec- 
tion. Priessnitz  is  certainly  a  wonderful  man;  about  40  years  old — a  little 
over,  perhaps;  a  peasant,  who  probably  never  in  all  his  life  read  a  book  on 
medical  science.  He  has  little  or  no  book  learning;  but  he  has  studied  in 
that  book  which  is  written  by  the  finger  of  God.  He  knows  the  economy  of 
animal  life,  especially  of  human  life.  He  rejects  at  once  all  the  common 
ways  of  finding  out  diseases,  and  how  to  apply  remedies.  He  never  feels 
the  pulse,  or  looks  at  the  tongue — never  bleeds,  never  vomits,  never  purges 
— unless  cold  water  and  cold  air  produce  these  results.  He  judges  by  the 
appearance  of  the  skin,  and  applies  the  remedy  accordingly.  He  uses  but 
one  agent — i.  e.  water,  variously  applied,  internally  and  externally,  to  pro- 
duce all  the  results  at  which  he  aims;  then  constant  living  in  the  cold  air, 
and  breathing  it  pure  and  fresh,  and  exposing  the  surface  of  the  body  as 
much  to  the  action  of  the  cold  air  as  decency  and  comfort  will  allow.  Every 
day  here  is  witness  to  the  entire  cure  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  of  the  skin, 
and  of  chronic  diseases.  As  to  fevers,  colds,  scarlatina,  measles,  whoop- 
ing-cough, croup,  dyspepsia,  and  like  complaints,  nothing  is  thought  of 
them  here  —  for  all  feel  that  a  sure  and  certain  remedy  is  at  hand. 
One  must  be  very  unreasonable  indeed,  not  to  have  confidence  in  a 
remedy  which  he  sees  daily  to  be  so  efficacious.  —  There  is  no  mystery 
in  it.  There  can  be  no  deception.  All  is  above-board.  Each  patient  sees 
and  watches  the  progress  and  effects  of  the  cure  in    each   and   every    other. 
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Men  of  all  professions,  and  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  are  here  in  the  j 
saloon — where  about  200  guests  meet  three  times  a  day,  at  meals,  and  in  the  j 
walks.  The  symptoms  of  each  are  made  known  and  talked  over  by  others.  | 
and  the  various  modes  of  applying  cold  water  are  canvassed  thoroughly,  and  i 
the  effects  of  each  application  thoroughly  gone  into.  Priessnitz  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  at  each  meal,  and  there  is  consulted  by  the  saloon  guests. 
Our  diet  is  simple,  but  abundant. 

Priessnitz  does  not  pretend  that  water  is  a  universal  specific — that  it  wiii 
cure  all  diseases.  Since  I  have  been  here,  several  poor,  miserable  looking 
objects,  all  eaten  up  with  disease  and  mercury,  have  been  sent  away  as  inca- 
pable of  being  reached  by  cold  water,  or  anything  else;  and  it  was  like  pro- 
nouncing their  doom — for,  after  trying  everything  else,  and  completely  ex- 
hausting the  powers  of  life  by  taking  poisons,  and  rendering  them  incapable 
of  rallying  again,  they  come  here  as  a  last  resort.  Priessitz  acts  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  health  is  the  law  of  life,  and  disease  the  exception;  and  that  when 
any  morbid  matter  gets  into  the  system,  the  only  way  is  to  assist  the  vital 
energies  to  throw  it  off,  and  that  by  means  which  shall  not  leave  in  the  sys- 
tem an  enemy  to  life  more  deadly  than  that  which  is  cast  out.  He  says  min- 
eral poisons,  of  every  kind,  are  worse  for  the  system,  and  far  more  difficult 
to  get  out  of  it,  than  any  morbid  matter  that  is  expelled  by  them;  but  that 
the  application  of  cold  water,  in  various  ways,  to  the  surface  of  the  whole 
body,  and  its  internal  application  by  drinking,  and  the  free  circulation  of 
pure  cold  air  around  the  body,  and  the  out-door  exercise,  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  a  part  of  the  cure,  strengthens  the  whole  system,  and  throws  out  the 
disease,  and  leaves  no  enemy  behind;   and  I  believe  he  is  right. 

You  would  be  amused  to  see  people  come  here,  half  dead  with  dyspepsia 
or  indigestion,  and  find  themselves,  after  a  few  days,  freed  from  all  troubles, 
and  amazed  at  themselves  that  it  is  so;  but  then,  they  must  stay  here  a  long 
time,  often  a  year  or  more,  to  get  the  tone  and  energies  of  the  stomach  per- 
fectly restored. 

If  I  had  a  family  of  small  children,  I  would  certainly  get  the  means  in  my 
house  to  use  the  simplest  forms  of  the  water  cure.  In  ordinary  cases,  any 
father,  or  mother,  or  nurse,  might  easily  learn  to  apply  the  leintuch,  the  var- 
um, the  umsehlog,  the  sitz  bad,  (technical  words  in  the  water  cure — meaning 
the  wet  sheet,  the  cold  bath,  the  wet  bandage,  and  the  sitting  bath.)  Colds, 
fevers,  croup,  humors  of  various  kinds — all  the  diseases  that  arise  from  colds 
— are  perfectly  easy  to  manage.  No  person  need  be  afflicted  long  by  a  fever 
of  any  kind,  if  he  can  get  at  cold  water,  and  the  means  to  apply  to  it.  But 
I  would  caution  any  man  to  beware  how  he  applies  cold  water  in  some  w;iys, 
without  knowledge.  This  water  cure  may  be  overdone;  then  woe  to  the 
overdoer!     He  had  better  be  crucified  by  mercury. 

The  doctors  have  rallied  to  the  rescue  of  their  right  to  poison  and  kill  un- 
der the  sanction  of  a  diploma — for  doctors  are  licensed  by  governments  to 
kill  by  poison,  as  soldiers  and  hangmen  are  by  the  sword,  the  gun,  and  gib- 
bet. They  procured  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Priessnitz  by  the  government  of 
Austria.  He  was  acquitted.  They  then  procured  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee by  the  government,  to  come  and  examine  into  his  system.  That  com- 
mittee also  acquitted  him.  The  charge  of  the  doctors  was,  that  he  used  other 
means,  besides  the  water — medicines  of  some  kind;  but  the  government  hon- 
orably acquitted  him  of  the  charge,  and  several  members  of  the  government 
have  been  here  with  their  families  to  be  cured,  and  they  have  been  cured. 
Now  the  doctors,  to  save  their  nation  (profession)  from  being  taken  away 
by    Priessnitz,  raise  the    cry  of  "  quack,"   peasant    "boor,"   "pretender,"* 
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11  charlatan,"  &c,  and  try  to  set  the  people  against  him.  And  they  have 
succeded  in  setting  the  surrounding  peasantry  against  him.  The  real  motive 
of  their  dislike  is  envy,  to  see  a  fellow  peasant  become  in  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion, so  much  above  them.  Yet  Priessnitz  maintains  the  simplicity,  the  dar- 
ing, energetic,  fearless,  plain,  humble  peasant,  amid  all  the  honors  that  have 
(decended  and  are  descending  upon  him.  He  makes  no  pretensions.  He  is 
a  man  to  be  loved  and  admired;  and  when  the  names  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
and  all  who  have  figured  in  the  medical  profession — the  art  of  poisoning  ac- 
cording to  rule — have  passed  into  oblivion,  the  name  of  Priessnitz  will  be 
cherished  by  millions  as  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

I  only  wish  somebody  that  understood  the  system — that  had  studied  here 
for  years  under  Priessnitz,  could  set  up  a  water  cure  establishment  among  the 
White  Hills  oPNew  Hampshire,  or  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  The 
length  and  severity  of  the  winters  there,  so  far  from  being  a  hindrance  to  the 
cure,  would  be  the  best  argument  in  its  favor — for  it  is  in  the  clear,  cold, 
frosty  weather  that  the  cure  takes  most  effect. 

But  I  won't  fill  up  my  letter  about  this  water  cure.  I  will  only  add,  that 
nearly  ten  thousand  persons,  of  all  manner  of  skin  and  chronic  diseases,  have 
been  at  Grseffenberg,  under  Priessnitz,  during  the  last  few  years,  and  out  of 
them  all,  I  do  not  believe  one  could  be  found  who  does  not  possess  the  same 
horror  of  the  mineral  poisons.  These  guests  have  been  from  fiftee'n  different 
nations.  The  doctors  cannot  cajole  these  guests  out  of  their  experience. 
What  they  could  not  get  from  doctors,  they  obtained  from  the  water  cure; 
and  that  cold  water,  which  is  life  to  every  body  else,  will  surely  be  death  to 
the  doctors.  It  will  take  ages  for  the  water  cure  to  unseat  the  doctors  from 
their  throne  of  poison  and  blood;  but  it  will  do  it,  as  sure  as  truth  is  destined 
to  triumph  over  falsehood,  and  good  over  evil.  The  medical  profession  would 
cease  to  exist  if  there  were  no  disease;  therefore,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession to  have  disease,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  lawyer's  profession  to  have 
men  quarrel,  and  of  the  soldier's,  that  men  should  be  killed.  Imagine  a  doc- 
tor to  settle  in  a  place,  to  open  an  office  in  a  village  where  nobody  is  sick. 
He  sits  in  his  office  waiting  for  somebody  to  call.  Nobody  calls,  nobody  is 
sick.  Here  he  sits,  poor  man!  longing  to  have  a  call! — bread  and  butter 
comes  short.  He  prays  for  a  call — i.  e.,  that  somebody  may  be  sick.  He'd 
rather  call  it  wishing  and  praying  for  a  call;  but  the  meaning  is,  he  prays 
that  somebody  may  need  his  services — i.  e.,  be  sick.  But  let  it  go.  Much 
might  be  said  about  the  doctor's  very  natural  prayer  for  a  call — as  much  as 
might  have  been  said  for  the  prayer  of  a  poor,  starving  little  boy  in  Wiggon, 
England,  when  I  was  there.  His  parents  could  get  nothing  but  bread  for 
him.     In  his  morning  prayer,  he  said,    "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread — 

AND   SOME  MOLASSES  TO    IT."  #**#### 

June  14th,  1844. 
Prissnitz  has  pronounced  me  cured,  and  says  I  can  leave  when  I  please.     I 
shall  leave  in  three  weeks,  and   return  through  the  Tyrol,    Switzerland   and 
Paris,  to  London.     Farewell.  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 


ASTONISHING  ACCURACY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

An  astonishing  feature  of  the  word  of  God  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
time  at  which  its  compositions  were  written,  and  the  multitudes  of  the  topics 
to  which  it  alludes, there  is  not  one  physical  error — not  one  assertion  or  al- 
lusion disproved  by  the  progress  of  modern  science.  None  of  those  mistakes 
which  the  science  of  each  succeeding  age  discovered  in  the  books  of  the 
preceding;   above  all,  none  of  those  absurdities  which  modern  astronomy  in 
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dicates  in  such  great  numbers  in  the  writings  of  the   ancients — in  their  sa 
cred  codes,  in  their  philosophy,  and  even  in  the    finest  ages  of  the  church,  i 
not  one  of  these  errors  is  to   be  found  in  any  ot  our  sacred  books,     Nothing 
there  will  ever  contradict  that  which,  after  so  many   ages,  the    investigations 
of  the  learned  world  have  been  able  to  reveal  to  us  on  the  state  of  our  globe, 
or  on  that  of  the  heavens. 

Peruse  with  care  our  Scriptures  from  one  end  to  the  other,  to  find  there 
such  spots;  and  whilst  you  apply  yourself  to  this  examination,  remember  that 
this  is  a  book  which  speaks  of  everything  which  describes  nature,  which  re- 
cites its  creation,  which  tells  of  the  water,  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  moun- 
tains, of  the  animals,  and  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  book  which  teaches  us  the  < 
first  revolution  of  the  world,  and  which  also  fortells  its  last;  it  recounts  them 
in  the  circumstantial  language  of  history;  it  extols  them  in*  the  sublimest 
strains  of  poetry,  and  it  chants  them  in  the  charms  of  glowing  song.  It  is  a 
book  which  is  full  of  oriental  raptures,  elevation,  variety  and  boldness.  It  is 
a  book  which  speaks  of  the  heavenly  and  invisible  world,  while  it  also  speaks 
of  the  earth  and  things  visible. 

It  is  a  book  which  nearly  fifty  writers,  of  every  degree  of  cultivation,  of 
every  state,  of  every  condition,  and  living  through  the  course  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  have  concurred  to  make.  It  is  a  book  which  was  written  in  the  centre 
of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Arabia, and  in  the  deserts  of  Judah;  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple  of  the  Jews,  in  the  music  school  of  the  prophets  of  Bethel  and  of  Jer- 
ico;  in  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  on  the  idolatrous  banks  of 
Chebar;  and  finally,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  civilization,  in  the  midst  of 
the  priests  and  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  midst  of  polytheism  and  its  sad  phil- 
osophy. It  is  a  book  whose  first  writer  had  been  forty  years  a  pupil  of  the  ma- 
gicians of  Egypt,  in  whose  opinion  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  elements  were 
endowed  with  intelligence,  re-acted  on  the  elements,  and  governed  the  world 
by  a  perpetual  alluvium. 

It  is  a  book  whose  first  writer  preceded  by  more  than  nine  hundred  years, 
the  most  ancient  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Asia — the  Thalesia,  and 
Pythagorases,  Zalucuse3,  the  Zenophens  and  the  Confuciuses.  It  is  a  book 
which  carries  its  narrations  even  to  the  hierarchies  of  angels — even  the  most 
distant  epoch  of  the  future,  and  the  glorious  scenes  of  the  last  day.  Well, 
search  among  its  fifty  authors,  search  among  its  sixty  books,  its  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  nine  chapters,  and  its  thirty  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  three  verses,  search  for  only  one  of  those  thousand  errors  which  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns  committed,  when  they  speak  of  the  heavens  or  of 
the  earth,  of  their  revolutions,  of  the  elements,  search  — but  you  will  find 
none. 


Street  Smoking. — The  abominable  nuisance  of  street  smooking,  (savs 
the  N.  York  Tribune)  is  increasing  to  an  extend  truly  disgusting.  It  is  im- 
possible to  walk  through  Broadway,  or  any  of  the  principal  streets,  without 
being  assailed  on  every  side  by  the  dead  fumes  of  wretched  cegars,  ejected 
from  the  jaws  of  filthy  animals  in  pantaloons,  who  ought  to  know  better,  or, 
if  they  don't,  at  least  should  be  made  to  do  better.  The  abuse  is  becoming 
perfectly  outrageous;  and  in  behalf  of  decent  men  and  women,  who  wish  to 
walk  the  streets  without  being  made  sick  with  tobacco  smoke,  we  cry  aloud 
to  the  authorities  to  do  something  towards  checking  the  evil.  These  fellows 
have  no  right  to  constitute  themselves  walking  nuisances  and  abominations  in 
the  midst  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  community. 
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LAWS  OF  LIFE  FIXED— INEXORABLE. 

God  has  created  this  beautiful  frame,  with  its  hundreds  of  muscles  and 
bones,  its  thousands  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  its  complicated  digestive 
apparatus,  its  nicely  adapted  lungs,  its  active  skin. — all  these  he  has  formed 
I  into  systems  and  organs,  each  having  a  separate  duty  to  perform  for  the  good 
I  of  the  whole,  each  doing  its  own  peculiar  work  ;  and  yet  not  working  without 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.  All  these,  varied  and  harmonious,  constitute  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  life.  And  this  God  has  put  into  our  hands  to  direct,  to  supply 
its  wants,  to  suit  the  elements  of  nutrition  and  excretion,  food  and  air, 
bathing  and  exercise,  precisely  to  the  necessities  and  condition  of  each  organ; 
and,  out  of  the  whole,  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  health. — This  is 
our  responsibility.  This  is  the  "  harp  of  thousand  strings  "  which  we  are  to 
play  upon,  and  to  bring  forth  the  music  of  energy  and  cheerfulness.  Whether 
we  are  deeply  skilled  in  the  instrument  and  its  uses,  or  are  totally  ignorant 
[of  both,  still  we  must  be  the  players;  and  the  music,  harmonious  or  discor- 
dant, must  be  such  as  we  individually  are  able  and  willing  to  produce.  Our 
vital  machine  has  each  its  own  director,  and  admits  of  no  substitute  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  and  the  faithfulness  of  this  direction,  will  be  the  amount 
of  vitality  given  us.  It  is  vain  to  say,  we  are  not  competent  to  sustain  this 
responsibility, — for  we  must  sustain  it  or  we  must  fall.  No  one  can  assume 
it  for  us  ;  no  one  can  bear  the  consequence  in  our  stead.  As  we  eat,  breathe, 
and  move,  so  shall  we  alone  live  or  die. 

Not  merely,  in  general  terms,  must  we  obey  the  laws  of  life,  in  order  to 
prevent  evil  coming  upon  us  ;  but  in  each  and  every  particular  must  we  be 
faithful.  Every  organ  and  function  must  be  rightly  administered,  or  health 
and  comfort  will  not  come  to  us  ;  but  that  specific  pain,  which  follows  every 
special  act  of  disobedience,  will  inevitably  come. — Every  righteousnes  brings 
its  own  reward  ;  and  every  sin  brings  its  own  punishment.  The  law  is  in- 
exorable ;  it  acknowledges  no  compromise  ;  it  is  not  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  entire  submission.  It  will  receive  no  virtue,  however  great,  as  a 
compensation  for  any  sin,  however  small.  No  matter  how  faithful  one  may 
be  in  the  government  of  his  appetites,  in  ventilation,  in  the  care  of  his  skin, 
and  clothing. — if  he  neglect  exercise,  he  certainly  faijs  of  that  vigor,  which 
it  imparts,  and  of  the  power,  which  it  contributes  to  the  general  system.  The 
organs  have  all  a  mutual  sympathy  and  a  common  interest.  As,  in  the  clock, 
the  pendulum,  the  weights,  and  the  hands  are  useless  without  the  wheels, 
and  the  correct  movement  of  any  one  pre-supposes  the  perfect  condition 
of  all  the  rest, — so  in  the  animal  body,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  stomach  are 
powerless,  if  each  and  every  other  organ  is  not  in  healthy  condition.  A  scholar 
bends  his  whole  energies  to  the  exercise  of  the  brain.  So  doing  he  neglects 
the  muscular  system,  and  forgets  to  eat,  or  eats  irregularly.  Day  and  night 
he  confines  himself  to  his  books,  and  hopes  thereby  to  increase  his  intellectual 
powers.  But  these  cannot  grow  at  the  expense  of  his  physical  powers  ;  and 
instead  of  becoming  strong  in  one  function,  he  becomes  weak  in  all,  by  thus 
violating  the  law  of  harmony  among  his  members.  Hence  we  have  dyspep- 
tics in  college,  consumption  among  ministers,  and  the  brightest  and  the  most 
promising  are  withered  in  their  youth  and  cut  off  in  their  prime. 

The  laborer  who  attempts  to  concentrate  his  whole  nervous  energies  in  the 
muscular  system,  the  gourmand,  who  tries  to  make  himself  all  stomach,  and 
the  thinker,  who  strives  to  be  all  intellect, — all  these  transgress  the  same  law, 
and  all  meet  with  the  same  retribution  for  their  unfaithfulness  to  their  trust 
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— The  coachman,  who  attends  only  to  the  wheels    of  his  vehicle,  and  disregards 
the  springs,  the  straps,  and  the  braces;  the  spinner,  who  watches  only  his  spin- 
dles,   and  neglects   the   wheels   and  the  bands,  the  gearing-  and  the  motive  | 
power,  are  not  more  unwise  than  these,  nor  more  unsuccessful  in  their  oper- 
ations. 

The  laws  of  life  are  as  fixed  and  certain  as  the  laws  of  matter.  In  the  mo- 
tions of  the  living  body  cause  and  consequence  are  as  inseparably  connected 
as  they  are  in  brute  substances.  The  principles  of  gravitation  and  of  chemical 
affinities  are  not  more  clearly  ascertained  and  demonstrated  than  those  of 
respiration  and  nutrition.  In  all  our  operations,  we  acknowledge  the  former, 
and  conform  our  plans  and  our  practice  to  them.  We  build  our  houses  on 
secure  foundations,  lest  their  weight  overturn  them  ;  we  dig  our  canals  on 
horizontal  planes,  because  water  will  not  run  up  hill,  and  we  mix  nitric  acid 
with  potash  to  make  nitre,  because  no  other  mixture  will  produce  this  salt. 
But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  nothing  but  the  air  compounded  and  pure,  pre- 
cisely as  God  has  made  it  for  us,  will  decarbonize  the  blood  and  give  vigor 
and  life  to  our  bodies,  and  that  nothing  but  proper  and  digestible  food  can  be 
converted  into  living  flesh  and  blood.  In  both  cases  a  perfect  cause  must 
produce  a  perfect  effect,  and  an  imperfect  cause  must  be  followed  by  an  im- 
perfect effect.  The  man,  who  builds  his  dwelling  of  old  and  decayed  mate- 
rials, or  makes  his  garments  of  rotten  cloth,  deliberately  calculates  to  have 
them  weak  and  insecure  against  the  exposure  of  the  elements  and  of  wear, 
for  in  their  very  creation  he  has  provided  the  principles  of  their  weakness 
and  destruction.  So  he,  who  builds  the  dwelling  of  his  spirit  of  poor  and  ill 
adapted  material,  of  improper  food  and  corrupted  air,  as  plainly  prepares  the  j 
seeds  of  his  own  feebleness  and  death.  The  manufacturer,  who  throws  un-  , 
washed  wool  mixed  with  dirt  and  sticks  into  his  machines,  seems  resolved  to* 
break  and  injure  his  cards,  and  to  have  cloth  of  feeble  and  unsightly  texture; 
but  not  more  resolved  than  we  are  to  have  disordered  stomachs  and  imperfect 
bodies,  when  we  feed  ourselves  with  all  sorts  of  crudities,  absurd  mixtures, 
and  perverse  cookeries. 

If  the  dyer  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  select  the  proper  dye  stuffs,  or: 
mixed  these  with  any  other  material,  and  yet  hoped  to  produce  his  nice  shades, 
or  if  he  continued  to  dip  his  silk  in  dyes,  that  had  been  used  and  exausted, , 
and  expected  to  produce  strong  colors, we  should  call  him  a  simpleton.  What! 
then  shall  we  say  of  him,  who  mixes  tobacco  smoke  or  any  other  gas  with: 
his  air,  or  breathes  over  and  over  again  the  atmosphere  of  a  close  room, 
and  yet  expects  this  befouled  or  weakened  air  to  purify  the  blood  ? 

In  all  these  cases,  in  the  living  actions  and  dead  combinations,  the  effect 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  cause.  If  we  prepare  right  means  in  the  arts,  we 
have  the  desired  results.  If  we  use  the  right  means  in  our  bodies,  we  have 
health    and   strength,  otherwise,  we  suffer  and  lose  both  health  and  strength. 

There  are  no  chances  in  this  matter.  It  is  true,  we  are  told  continually 
of  the  chances  of  sickness  and  the  uncertainty  of  life.  But  God  has  left  these 
to  no  sport  of  fortune.  The  ignorant  chemist,  who  endeavors  to  make  his- 
salt  out  of  all  sorts  of  incompatible  and  corrupted  elements,  and  sometimes 
finds  the  desired  compound,  but  oftener  finds  very  different  ones,  may  as 
well  talk  of  the  chances  of  chemistry,  as  we  of  the  chances  of  health,  when 
we  neither  examine  the  laws  of  our  organization  nor  regard  them.  A  sailor, 
who  knows  neither  the  position  of  the  stars  nor  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  may  as  well  complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  astronomy,  as  man  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life. 

Neither  is  there  truly  any  premature  death.     No  one  dies  before  his  vital 
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powers  are  exausted,  or  until  some  organ,  which  is  needed  in  the  vital  process, 
fails.  As  the  spendthrift  whose  annual  income  might  otherwise  support  him 
through  life,  mismanages  his  propety,  squanders  his  money,  and  thus  wears 
upon  his  estate  until  the  last  mite  is  gone,  and  he  is  bankrupt,  so  men  mis- 
manage their  strength,  abuse  their  powers,  waste  their  vital  energies,  until 
too  little  is  left  to  carry  on  the  process  of  life.  Then  death  comes  and  finds 
them  all  prepared,  ready  for  him.  His  coming  is  not  then  premature,  But 
in  the  eye  of  God,  who  gave  us  the  means  of  a  life  of  threescore  and  ten,  this 
death  is  premature. 

The  laws  of  God  are  perfect  and  all  consistent  one  with  another.  The  phys- 
ical laws  recognize  no  interchange  with  the  moral  law.  Each  ono  requires 
absolute  obedience.  No  matter  how  faithful  we  may  be  to  the  latter,  or  how 
holy  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  if  therein  we  violate  one  law  of  physi- 
cal life,  we  inevitably  suffer  the  punishment.  The  righteous  judge  upon  the 
bench,  on  whose  wisdom  depend  life  and  liberty,  sinks  beneath  his  overstrain- 
ed mental  exertion  or  the  foul  air  of  his  court  room.  The  sister  of  charity, 
confined  with  others'  sickness,  and  the  mother,  long  watching  over  her  dying 
babe,  without  sleep,  fresh  air,  or  exercise,  both  fall  victims  to  their  neglect 
of  the  physical  law.  The  minister,  whose  spirit  is  love  and  life,  benefience, 
but  who  concentrates  in  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  mental  labor  of  a  week, 
and  rouses  himself  then  into  an  unnatural  excitement  for  the  Sabbath,  whose 
exercise  is  irregular,  now  violent  and  then  with  long  intervals  between,  is 
punished  with  a  broken  constitution  as  well  as  others.  A  multitude,  crowded 
into  a  church  to  hear  the  gospel  preached,  suffer  as  surely  from  the  corrupted 
and  carbonized  air,  as  a  crowd  at  the  theatre,  listening  to  profaneness  or 
looking  upon  sin.  For  "when  the  righteous  turns  from  his  righteousness 
and  committeh  iniquity,  he  shall  even  die  thereby." 

This  unrelenting  law  neither  regards  motive,  nor  pardons  ignorance  "  Sin 
is  a  transgression  of  the  law."  "  And  the  consquences  of  a  transgression  of 
the  physical  laws  are  equally  visited  upon  the  body  of  the  offender,  whether 
he  were  acquainted  with  the  laws  or  not,  "  or  whether  he  transgressed  by  his 
own  free  will  or  by  force  of  another.  The  helpless  infant,  whom  the  indiscreet 
mother  overfeeds,  suffers  pain  and  sickness  as  surely  as  the  glutton,  who  de- 
vours voraciously.  In  the  foundering  of  the  slave-ship  at  sea,  the  stolen 
victims  will  be  drowned  as  soon  as  the  ruthless  kidnapper.  When  carbonic 
acid  enters  the  lungs,  it  extinguishes  life  with  equal  certainty  and  rapidity, 
whether  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  be  good  or  evil.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  the 
first  rule,  that  "  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law,"  is  universal;  and  equally  uni- 
versal is  the  last,  that  "  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard." — Chrstian  Examiner. 


LEARNING  PUT  IN  THE  HOLE. 

A  knot  of  rustical  worthies  were  convened  round  the  fire  in  the  bar-room 
of  an  American  village  tavern.  The  blacksmith,  and  barber,  and  the  constable, 
and  the  schoolmaster,  all  were  there. — After  they  had  guzzled  and  smoked  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  when  all  the  current  topics  of  the  day  had  been  ex- 
hausted, the  schoolmaster  proposed  a  new  kind  of  game  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  the  evening.  Each  one  was  to  propound  a  puzzle  to  his  neighbors, 
and  whoever  should  ask  a  question  that  he  himself  could  not  solve,  was  to 
pay  the  reckoning  or  the  whole.  The  idea  pleased,  and  the  schoolmaster, 
by  virtue  of  his  station,  called  on  Dick  Dolt,  whom  most  folks  thought  a  fool, 
and  a  few  to  be  a  knave,  to  put  the  first  question. 

"Neighbors,"  s<?id  Dick,  drawling,  and  looking  ineffably  stupid  :  "you've 
sefin  where  squirrels  dig  their  holes.  Can  any  of  you  tell  mc  the  reason  wby 
they  never  throw  out  dirt  ?" 
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This  was  a  poser,  and  after  a  long  cogitation,  even  the  "  mas'er  "  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up.     It  now  devolved  on  Dick  to  explain. 

"  The  reason  is,  "  said  Dick,  "  that  they  first  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole." 

"  Stop,  stop,"  cried  the  pedagogue,  startled  out  of  all  his  prudence  and  pro- 
priety by  so  monstrous  an  assertion,  "  Pray  how  does  the  squirrel  get  there?" 

"Ah  !  master,  "  replied  Dick  the  Delighted,  grinning,  "that's  a  question 
of  your  own  wise  asking.     You're  in  for  the  reckoning." 


SENTENCE  OF  GOV.  DORR. 

This  sentence  has  capped  the  climax  of  Algerine  wickedness,  and  filled 
the  measure  of  the  atrocious  iniquity  of  that  party  which  has  trampled  on 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  established  a  military  despotism  on  their  ruins. 
It  has  been  received  by  an  outraged  community,  without  any  outbreak  or 
popular  excitement,  but  it  has  created  a  deep  and  powerful  sensation — a  feeling 
of  indignation  which  is  gaining  strength,  and  pervading  the  masses.  A  man 
innocent  of  crime,  of  transcendent  talent,  of  a  moral  character  so  far  above 
reproach,  that  even  the  most  malignant  of  his  enemies,  like  the  viper  who 
gnawed  the  file,  have  ceased  to  assert  it,  urged  by  the  purest  motives,  and 
approved  in  his  course  by  fourteen  thousand,  or  a  large  majority  of  the  adult 
population  of  the  State,  is  sentenced  to  the  State's  prison  for  life,  for  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  a  reform,  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  imperatively  demanded, 
and  the  propriety  of  which  the  minority  party,  who  are  sustained  in  power  by 
the  aid  of  the  "  little  white  plume,"  a  mercenary  soldiery,  have  since  acknowl- 
edged, by  abrogating  and  annihilating  the  very  old  Charter,  to  the  government 
of  which  he  has  been  adjudged  a  traitor  !  In  this  age  of  boasted  enlighten- 
ment and    refinement,  "  can    such    things  be  without  our  special  wonder  ?" 

Such  a  sentence,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  ignominious,  affixes 
no  odium  on  Thomas  W.  Dorr.  It  is  rather  a  badge  of  honor,  and  a  pass- 
port to  a  lame  that  will  be  glorious  and  deathless.  And  when  we  compare 
this  persecuted  patriot, 

"This  man,  resloved  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ills  and  obstinately  just," 

who  was  actuated  by  the  loftiest  motives  in  the  case  of  human  right,  with 
the  character  of  those  who  have  hunted  him  down  like  a  wild  beast,  and  are 
now  exulting  and  glutting  their  revenge  by  his  incarceration  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, we  cannot  but  regard  his  sentence  as  far  more  honorable,  than  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  diploma,  from  the  Rhode  Island  University,  signed  by  Dr.  Way- 
land  and  countersigned  by  his  host  of  warlike  professors.  This  sentence  has 
wiped  out  the  stigma  of  a  State's  prison  conviction,  and  being  passed  on  one 
who  is  guilty  of  no  moral  turpitude,  h-as  broken  down  the  long  acknowledged 
barriers  between  innocence  and  guilt,   and  between   right  and  wrong. 


Salt. — This  article  of  common  consumption,  and  so  useful,  is  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities  in  this  County.  Yet  we  do  not  near  supply  our 
own  market.  Nearly,  or  quite  one  half  of  what  is  used  in  the  County,  is 
imported  from  foreign  places. — In  1839  there  were  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  6,179,174  bushels,  making  a  total  of  more  than  12,000,000 
bushels  which  we  used.  Some  of  the  States  are  largely  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing salt;  as  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Ms.  New  York  in 
1839  made  nearly  3,000,000  bushels.  The  salt  springs  of  that  State,  her 
facilities  for  manufacturing  it  and  exporting  it  to  market,  are  perhaps  deci- 
dedly superior  to  any  other  in  the  Union. 
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The  Springs  are  situated  near  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  Eri  and  Oswego  Ca- 
nals, where  fuel  will  be  plenty  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when  that  fails, 
bituminous  coal  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  great  coal  States  of 
Pa.  The  manufacture  of  salt  at  the  Onondaga  Springs,  has  increased  rap- 
idly during  the  last  few  years,  producing  a  large  revenue  to  the  State,  as  it 
pays  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  bushel.  We  imported  from  Great  Britain  in 
1841,  3,381,980  bushels,  which  was  valued  at  $525,130.  If  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  in  the  U.  States  increases  with  the  same  rapidity  which  it  has  for 
the  last  few  years,  before  long  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  our  own  market, 
without  looking  at  all  to  importations. 

WAS  IT  PROVIDENCE. 

BY    MISS  SEDGWICK. 

Take,  for  example,  a  young  girl,  bred  delicately  in  town,  shut  up  in  a 
nursery  in  her  childhood,  in  a  boarding  school  through  her  youth,  never  ac- 
customed either  to  air  or  exercise,  two  things  that  the  law  of  God  makes  es- 
sential to  health.  She  marries;  her  strength  is  inadequate  to  the  demands 
upon  it.  Her  beauty  fades  early.  She  languishes  through  her  hard  offices 
of  giving  birth  to  children,  suckling  and  watching  over  them,  and  dies  early. 
•'  What  a  strange  Providence,  that  a  mother  should  be  taken  in  the  midst  of 
life  from  her  children!  "  Was  it  Providence? — No!  Providence  had  assign- 
ed  her  threescore  years  and  ten;  a  term  long  enough  to  rear  her  children, 
and  to  see  her  children's  children;  but  she  did  not  obey  the  laws  on  which 
life  depends,  and  of  course  she  lost  it. 

A  father,  too,  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  He  is  a  useful  and  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  and  eminent  in  his  profession.  A  general  buzz  rises  on 
every  side,  of  "  what  a  striking  Providence!  "  This  man  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  studying  half  the  night,  of  passing  his  days  in  his  office  and  the 
courts,  of  eating  luxurious  dinners,  and  drinking  various  wines.  He  has  every 
day  violated  the  laws  on  which  health  depends.  Did  Providence  cut  him  off? 
The  evil  rarely  ends  here.  The  diseases  of  the  father  are  often  transmitted; 
and  a  feeble  mother  rarely  leaves  behind  her  vigorous  children. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  some  of  our  cities,  for  young  ladies  to  walk  in 
thin  shoes  and  delicate  stockings  in  mid  winter.  A  healthy,  blooming  young 
girl,  thus  dressed  in  violation  of  Heaven's  laws,  pays  the  penalty;  a  checked 
circulatiation,  cold,  fever,  and  death.  "  What  a  sad  Providence!  "  exclaim- 
ed her  friends.     Was  it  providence,  or  her  own  folly? 

A  beautiful  young  bride  goes,  night  after  night,  to  parties,  made  in  honor 
of  her  marriage.  She  has  a  slight  sore  throat,  perhaps,  and  the  weather  is 
inclement,  but  she  must  wear  her  neck  and  arms  bare,  for  who  ever  saw  a 
bride  in  a  close  evening  dress?  She  is  consequently  seized  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  the  grave  receives  her  before  her  bridal  days  are 
over.  "  What  a  Providence!  "  exclaims  the  world.  "  Cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  happiness  and  hope!  "     Alas!  did  she  not  cut  the  thread    of  life    herself?. 

A  girl  in  the  country,  exposed  to  our  changeful  climate,  gets  a  new  bon- 
net, instead  of  getting  a  flannel  garment.  A  rheumatism  is  the  consequence. 
Should  the  girl  sit  down  tranquilly  with  the  idea  that  Providence  has  sent  the 
rheumatism  upon  her  vanity,  and  avoid  the  folly  in  future?  Look,  my  vounfr 
friend,  at  the  mass  of  diseases  that  are  incurred  by  intemperance  in  eating  or 
drinking,  or  in  study,  or  in  business?  also  being  caused  often  by  neglect  of 
exercise,  cleanliness,  pure  air;  by  indiscreet  dressing,  tight  lacing,  &c,  and 
all  is  quietly  imputed  to  Providence!  Is  there  not  impiety  as  well  as  igno- 
rance in  this?     Were  the  physical  laws  strict    observed    from    generation  to 
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generation,  there  would  be  an  end  to  frightful  diseases  that  cut  life  short,  and 
of  the  long  list  of  maladies  that  made  lite  a  tormentor  a  trial.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  best  understand  the  physical  system,  that  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine, the  body,  this  "  goodly  temple,"  would  gradually  decay,  and  men 
would  die,  as  if  falling  asleep. 

MAMMOTH  REMAINS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  mentioned  some  time  since  that  the  skeletons  of  several  mammoth  an- 
mals  had  been  found  on  a  farm  in  Warren  county  in  this  State.  The  Jour- 
nal now  supplies  us  with  some  interesting  particulars:  The  bones  were 
found  on  the  farm  of  Abraham  Ayres,  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters 
from  Hackettstown,  on  the  read  from  Vienna  to  Hackettstown.  Back  of 
Mr.  A.'s  house,  which  is  immediately  on  the  road,  there  is  a  hill  of  about 
100  feet  in  height.  On  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  about  half  a  mile  north- 
westerly from  his  house,  in  what  was  once  a  small  pond,  about  forty  yards 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  twenty  five  from  N.  to  S  ,  Mr.  A.  informed  us  that 
when  he  was  a  boy,  (he  is  now  a  middle  aged  man)  this  place  was  always 
full  of  water,  and  that  he  and  other  boys  had  bathed  in  it  many  a  time.  Mr. 
Ayres  drained  this  pond  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  the  rich  black  earth  in 
the  bottom  of  it  for  manure.  This  black  earth  is  about  six  feet  deep  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pond  being  concave,  of  course 
much  shollower  at  the  edge.  It  is  composed  of  decayed  and  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  \ery  rich,  and  producing  great  fertility  wherever  Mr.  Ayres 
has  applied  it  on  his  farm.  The  bottom  of  the  pond  is  a  hard  pan,  covered 
with  limestone  pebbles  of  various  sizes.  It  was  in  this  black  earth  that  the 
skeletons  were  found.  So  far,  Mr.  Ayres  has  discovered  five  distinct  ani- 
mals; two  of  them  which  lay  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  which  were  con- 
sequently partially  exposed  to  the  air  at  times,  were  very  much  decayed; 
their  skulls  went  to  pieces  upon  coming  to  the  atmosphere,  as  did  some  of  the 
tusks.  One  ol  these  two,  judging  from  the  grinders,  which  are  quite  perfect, 
as  also  a  portion  of  one  of  its  tusks,  must  have  been  large  and  quite  full 
grown.  The  other  was  a  very  young  one,  a  calf,  its  tusks  were  just  formed; 
they  were  not  more  than  six  inches  in  length  altogether,  and  did  not  project 
beyond  the  flesh  more  than  an  inch;  its  grinders  are  small  and  show  it  to  be 
quite  young. — The  remaining  three,  whose  skulls  and  bones  are  very  per- 
fect— as  much  so  as  if  the  animals  had  died  yesterday — were  found  more 
towards  the  centre  of  the  pond,  and  are  about  half  grown.  This  is  exclu- 
sively proved.  First,  from  the  sutures  in  the  skull  not  being  yet  closed,  but 
open.  Secondly,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  all  three  cutting  their  hinder 
teeth — and  that  the  suckling  tooth  in  front  is  much  worn,  loose,  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  and  that  part  of  the  roots  of  them  have  been  absorbed, 
and  they  are  just  dropping  out.  Tney  are  also  all  Mastodons.  This  proved 
from  the  teeth;  the  grinders  in  all  of  them  are  composed  of  conical  protu- 
berances, not  fiat  and  rigid  like  an  elephant's.  The  great  naturalist,  Cuvier, 
'describes  several  species  of  Mastodon,  but  says  the  gigantic  Mastodon  is 
nlone  peculiar  to  North  America.  Parts  only  of  the  other  species  have  been 
found  in  Europe.  The  mammoth,  or  fossil  elephant,  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent animal  from  the  Mastodon,  has  been  found  all  over  the  world,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Siberia,  where  its  remains  are  in  immense  numbers.  The 
.Mastodon  gets  its  name  from  the  formation  of  its  tooth  being  compounded 
from  two  Greek  words — masios,  nipple,  and  odous,  a  tooth;  being  teeth  with 
nipple-like  protuberance,  marking  it  distinctly  from  the  elephant.  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  many  bones  yet   in  this  pond.     Mr.  A.  has  hardly  dug  a  fifth  of 
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it  yet,  and  wherever  he  has  dug  he    has  come  to  bones.     The  measurements 
of  some  of  the  largest  perfect  bones  are  as  follows: — 

Length  of  tusks,  entire,  -  -  -  -  3  ft.  1  in. 

Length  of  protecting  part  beyond  skull,  -  -  2  ft.  3  in. 

Length  from  back  part  of  head  to  front  part,  -  3  ft.  4  in. 

Across  the  top  of  the  head  from  eye  to  eye,      -  2  feet. 

Aperture  of  the  proboscis  -  -  -  10  in.  by  4  in. 

Socket  of  the  eye,         -  -  -  -  -  6  in.  oigh. 

Length  across  pelvis  at  right  angels  to  forming  measure,  3  ft.  5    in. 

Length  of  femoral  bones,  -  -  •      -  3  feet. 

Circumference  of  it  in  the  middle  -  13  1-2  in. 

Length  of  shoulder  blade,         -  -  -  -  2  ft.  5  in 

Breadth,         do         do  -  -  -  -  2  ft.  1  in. 

Circumference  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  largest  tusk,  which 

is  much  decayed,  -  13  1-2  in. 

Mr.  Ayres  has  taken  out  a  large  number  of  ribs,  leg  bones,  Sic,  but  as 
yet  not  one  entire  spine.  He  has  thirty  vertebrae,  all  perfect,  of  one  spine 
from  the  one  next  to  the  head  down  towards  the  tail.  He  ran  a  pole  through 
them  and  took  them  up  as  they  laid.  The  rain  at  the  time  prevented  him 
from  getting  the  remainder.  They  would,  if  put  together,  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  a  scientific  collection;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  done,  at 
least  at  present,  for  Mr.  Ayres  seems  to  place  a  very  high  value  on  them. 


POULTRY— DORKING  FOWLS. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  fowls,  and  some  excel  in  one  point  and  some  in 
another. — Large  hens  are  generally  shy  layers,  and  great  layers  are  apt  to 
be  poor  for  poultry,  unsteady  setters  and  careless  mothers. — What  we  need 
is  a  breed  that  shall  combine,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  qualifications  of 
good  layers,  with  large  size,  handsome  and  good  flavored  meat,  and  such  as 
are  of  peaceable  habits  and  are  easily  fattened. — In  England  there  are  men 
who  make  a  profession  of  the  breeding  business,  not  only  amongst  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  but  also  amongst  poultry;  and  in  Dorking,  Surrey 
Co.  they  have  brought  this  matter  to  a  perfection  so  far  as  relates  to  hens. — 
The  Dorking  fowls  are  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  variety, 
combining  the  best  bodies  for  poultry,  and  the  greatest  propensity  for  laying. 
Some  were  brought  to  this  country  from  Dorking  two  years  ago;  we  purchas- 
ed a  pair  of  chickens,  which  cost  us  four  dollars,  and  we  have  not  regretted 
the  purchase.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  them; 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  particulary  gaudy,  ornamental,  or  odd  about  them, 
as  there  is  about  the  Banntam,  the  Top-knot,  the  Ostrich  or  the  Downy  fowl. 
They  are  larger  than  common  American  hens;  but  not  so  large  as  some  of 
the  English  varieties.  For  symmetry  of  thape  they  are  the  perfection  of 
henological  beauty,  long, plump,  handsomely  curved  body — rather  short  legs, 
and  neck  and  head  handsomelv  set  on.  The  color  is  a  yellowish  white,  with 
bluish  or  lead  colored  head,  and  their  feet  have  five  toes.  The  color  and  the 
toes  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarities.  The  habits  of  this  sort  of  fowl  are 
remarkably  peaceable;  they  are  domestic,  are  not.  inclined  to  wander  about 
much,  preferring  the  society  of  home,  and  do  but  little  damage  in  the  garden 
by  their  scratching  propensities.  They  are  great  layers — their  eggs  are  of 
good  size  and  delicate  flavor. — The  pullet  which  we  purchased  in  August, 
1840,  began  to  lay  in  the  fall,  and  we  believe  that  from  that  time  till  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  she  did  not  fail  to  lay  her  egg  every  day,  through  the  winter, 
summer,  and  autumn — While  moulting,  she  ceased  laying,  till  the  next  (last) 
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February,  when  she  began  again,  and  has  hardly  failed  to  give  her  egg  per 
day  since.  We  believe  she  has  never  seriously  asked  the  privilege  of  set- 
ting. 

LETHARGY. 

This  complaint  is  characterized  with  a  constant  sleep,  with  scarce  an  in- 
terval of  waking. 

I  have  had  some  little  practice  in  this  complaint,  and  I  confess  that  I  felt 
exceeding  bad  in  the  first  case.  I  first  tried  all  of  the  medicines  that  I  had 
to  my  command  till  I  was  lost.  The  patient  was  in  my  house.  I  wrote  to 
the  friends  that  she  could  not  probably  live  more  than  two  or  three  days.  I 
then  applied  to  a  gentleman  for  his  judgment,  as  I  wanted  the  advice  of  the 
best  physician  in  Boston,  and  I  accordingly  had  them  ore  after  another,  till 
four  of  the  best  in  this  city  had  prescribed  for  her,  and  three  of  them  I  tried 
faithfully  for  24  hours  each,  and  one  of  them  prescribed  calomel.  I  told  him 
nav,  if  she  died  on  my  hands  without  it,  I  should  have  nothing  to  reflect  on. 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  I  should  give  Mercury,  and  she  should  die,  I  must  of 
necessity  regret  it  exceedingly. 

At  this  time  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  depend  entirely  upon  my  own 
resources.  The  patient  continued  to  sleep  for  nine  days,  and  never  awoke 
scarcely  in  the  whole  time,  except  when  we  spoke  to  her,  and  then  she  would 
go  to  sleep  in  a  minute,  or  even  while  eating,  she  would  go  to  sleep.  The 
only  complaint  as  a  general  thing,  when  she  was  awake,  was  a  dying  faint- 
ness  and  sickness  at  the  stomach.  She  says  several  times,  I  never  knew  but 
two  or  three  persons  to  sleep  as  I  do,  and  they  all  died. 

My  prescription  was  as  follows,  viz: — 

About  8  grains  of  fine  Mustard. 

"     8  do  Thomsonian  Composition  Powders, 

"      1  do  Lobelia  pulverized, 

11     5  do  Mandrake,  do.  \ 

Mixed  all  together  in  awine  glass  of  sugar  and  water  a  little  warm,  and 
take  it  all  at  once,  and  in  less  than  one  hour  I  could  see  that  my  prescrip- 
tion had  the  desired  effect,  and  for  the  first  time  she  began  to  wake  up.  I 
repeated  the  dose  once  more,  only  in  five  hours  and  a  perfect  cure  was  affect- 
ed. I  have  treated  one  other  case  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  success, 
afterwards  I  have  given  tonics  and  laxatives  as  the  cases  have  demanded. 
If  I  had  continued  one  physician's  prescription,  as  most  patients  do,  no  doubt 
I  should  have  lost  the  patient.  In  desperate  cases,  it  is  important  to  have 
good  advice,  and  to  continue  no  prescription  at  any  rate  more  than  24  hours, 
for  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  remedy  will  have  no  effect  in  this  time,  it  never 
can  be  depended  upon;  at  any  rate,  I  should  not  want  to  be  the  patient.  I 
might  relate  many  other  cases  of  Consumption,  Cancer,  Humors,  Dyspepsia, 
Liver  complaint,  &.c,  that  have  been  treated  with  equally  the  same  success 
as  above  described. — Editor. 


Magnificent  Orchard. — At  the  late  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, Mr.  R.  I.  Pell,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  received  a  gold  medal  for  the  best 
fruit  farm.  He  states  that  he  had  an  orchard  containing  20,000  trees  of  one 
kind  of  fruit,  viz:  the  Newton  Pippin.  Here  is  an  orchard  worth  looking  at. 
We  do  not  know  how  thickly  they  are  set  out,  but  allowing  there  is  a  tree  to 
every  square  rod,  or  160  to  an  acre,  which  is  too  thick,  it  must  take  125 
acres!  Mr.  Pell,  thinking  it  rather  unprofitable  to  wait  for  the  bearing  year, 
or  in  othei    words,  not    being  willing    to  have  apple9  only   every  other  year, 
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adopted  a  plan  with  some  of  his  trees  of  spurring  up  the  nagging  energies  of 
those  that  required  rest,  so  as  to  make  them  bear  every  year.  Accordingly 
he  selected  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  in  April  scraped  the  rough  bark 
from  them,  washed  them  with  soft  soap,  cut  off  all  interfering  branches, 
painting  over  the  cuts  with  white  paint  to  keep  the  water  out,  and  then  slit 
the  bark  of  the  body  in  several  places  from  the  ground  to  the  first  limbs,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  being  hidebound.  He  then,  in  July,  placed  a  peck  of 
oyster  shell  lime  at  the  root  of  each  tree,  which  in  November  was  dug  in. 

The  Farmer's  Cabinet,  from  which  we  obtain  this  information,  states  that 
the  following  year,  which  was  last  year,  he  gathered  from  these  trees  1700 
barrels  of  apples,  and  that  this  year  they  are  again  bending  to  the  ground 
with  fruit.  He  sold  his  apples  in  the  New  York  market  for  J4a  barrel,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  London  market  at  $  9  a  barrel.     This  is  good  doing. 

Falsification  of  History  by  Mutilating  Books. — The  New  York  Ob- 
server of  Saturday  contains  a  long  communication,  by  a  committee  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  charging  the  American  Tract  Society 
with  a  gross  mutilation  of  some  of  the  books  published  under  its  authority, 
but  particularly  of  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation. 

They  show,  according  to  a  condensed  state  of  the  report  which  is  made  by 
the  New  Daily  Advertiser,  that  the  edition  of  the  work  published  by  the  So- 
ciety is  by  no  means  a  faithful  copy;  that  whole  passages  are  omitted,  and 
words  and  phrases  changed  so  as  to  make  them  convey  a  totally  different 
meaning  from  the  original  text;  involving  a  falsification  of  history  on  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  some  of  the  most  numerous  of  several  christian  de- 
nominations; such,  for  example,  as  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  that 
concerning  the  Episcopal  order  of  the  minstry.  Numerous  parallel  passages 
are  given  by  the  committee,  side  by  side,  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  mutilations  and  the  exposure  can  scarcely  fail  to   excite  public  attention. 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  fraud  with  which  the  So- 
ciety is  here  gravely  charged,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  "  Synod  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,"  for  the  Committee  add: 

"  The  omissions  and  mutilations  in  D'Aubigne  are  not  the  only  ones,  we 
believe,  that  have  been  made  by  the  Society  in  the  works  which  it  has  pub- 
lished. The  time  has  come,  therefore,  as  the  committee  feel,  when  the 
question  must  be  settled,  whether  the  Tract  Society  shall  become  a  book 
mutilating  Society.  The  feelings  of  the  community,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
demand,  that  if  books  be  published  by  the  Society,  they  will  be  published  en- 
tire, and  that  this  shall  be  the  invariable  rule.  If  this  is  not  done  in  future, 
the  society,  we  apprehend,  will  look  in  vain  to  the  churches  for  their  sympa- 
thy and  co-operation." 


Geese  Exempt  from  Attachment. — Miser  Skinflint  was  a  shrewd,  money- 
lending  Yankee.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  their  own  lawyers,  and 
as  soon  as  a  debt  arrived  at  maturity,  if  not  paid,  he  would  fill  out  a  writ  and 
have  it  served  forthwith,  with  orders  to  attach  anything  the  officers  could  get 
hold  of.  Yet,  though  bold  in  his  movements,  he  might  be  readily  frightened. 
Mr.  Williams  was  one  day  sitting  in  his  office,  smoking  a  cigar,  when  a 
client  entered,  looking  like  a  shadow  of  starvation.  "  Squire,"  said  he  "  I 
am  a  ruined  man,  Miser  Skinflint  has  taken  all  that  I  am  worth  in  the  world. 
The  darned  cut-throat  has  got  all  my  geese."  Now  the  attorney  was  a  fat, 
jolly  son  of  mirth,  and  with  twinkling  eyes  he  promised  to  get  the  geese  back 
again. — He  sat  down  to  his  desk  and  wrote  the  following  note; 
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Mr.  Skinflint — Sir; — If  you  would  avoid  consequences  of  the  most  ter- 
rible character,  you  will  call  at  my  office  without  an  hour's  delay.  Yours,  &x. 

John  Williams. 

The  note  had  not  been  written  but  about  half  an  hour  when  Mr.  Skinflint 
called. — "  How  d'ye  do  Squire."  "  Mr.  Skinflint,  your  servant,  sir,"  re- 
sponded the  attorney  looking  very  sedate.  "  I've  just  got  this  letter  Squire. 
What's  the  matter?  "  "Matter  enough,  Mr.  Skinflint.  You  have  attached 
Mr.  Jones'  geese  hav'nt  you?  "  "  Sartin,  but  that  ain't  agin  the  law  is  it?  " 
"Against  the  law?  why  sir,  you  have  subjected  yourself  to  heavy  damages 
for  the  false  imprisonment  of  those  geese.  Are  you  aware  sir,  they  are  ex- 
empted from  attachment?  "  "Dew  tell;  now  you  are  jokin,  Squire.  I've 
read  the  statue  book  purty  snug,  and  I  haint  found  that  'ere," — "Statue 
book,  Mr.  Skinflint?  Why,  sir,  its  common  law."  "  Wall  now,  you  know 
of  course,  Squire,  and  I'll  send  the  critters  back.  But  just  tell  me  how  long 
its  been  common  law."  "  Why,  ever  since  the  cackling  of  geese  saved  Rome. 
The  Romans  then  passed  an  act  that  they  should  be  sacred  from  legal  pro- 
cess, and  they  called  it  common  law  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  statutes, 
which  are  very  uncommon  ones  "  "  I  am  satisfied  Squire.  You'll  never 
catch  me  in  that  scrape  agin.  As  I  said  before,  the  critters  shall  go  back  " 
And  so  they  did.     This  is  no  fiction,  but  a  fact,  with  the  exception  of  names. 


Traffic  in  murder  in  London. — An  awful  system  of  depravity  has  lately 
been  brought  to  light  in  London,  in  connection  with  what  are  called  "  burial 
societies" — a  sort  of  subscription  club,  where,  by  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum  weekly,  an  individual  can  insure  the  means  of  burying  himself  or  any 
member  of  his  family,  in  the  event  of  death.  These  "  burial  societies  "  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  horrible  fact  has  transpired,  that,  on  the  birth  of  a 
child,  its  parents  have  frequently  entered  its  name  on  the  books  of  ten  or 
twenty  different  societies,  and  then  by  allowing  the  poor  infant  to  die  from 
neglect,  have  realized  large  sums  from  these  societies  for  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  child  a  decent  burial.  It  is  asserted  that  the  sums  real- 
ized in  this  way,  have  in  some  instances,  amounted  to  40  and  50  dollars — 
thus  literally  making  murder  a  trade,  and  one's  own  flesh  and  blood  mere 
stock  for  the  shambles. 


Growth  of  London. — We  are  apt  to  imagine  here  in  the  United  States 
that  the  growth  of  our  towns  and  cities  greatly  surpasses  in  rapidity  and  ex- 
tent those  of  any  part  of  the  old  world.  Some  facts  about  London  would 
seem  to  contradict  this  notion. 

It  is  stated,  for  instance,  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Government,  that  "in 
little  more  than  twelve  years,  twelve  hundred  new  streets  have  been  added 
to  London,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  100  streets  a  year." 

These  1200  new  streets  "  contain  48,000  houses,  most  of  them  built  on  a 
large  and  commodious  scale  and  in  style  of  superior  comfort."  With  all 
this  wonderful  increase,  it  is  said,  "that  the  demand  of  houses  instead  of  di- 
minishing, continues  to  increase,"  and  that  while  in  many  towns  of  the  inte- 
rior, the  number  of  unoccupied  houses  is  augmenting  "  scarcely  is  a  new 
street  in  London  finished,  before  almost  every  house  in  it  is   fully  occupied." 

One  great  reason  assigned  for  the  rapid  growth  of  London,  is  the  extraor- 
dinary facility,  economy  and  despatch  with  which  people  are  now  transported 
over  Railroads  terminating  there.     Owing  to  this  cause,  "  it  is  estimated  that 
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the  daily  influx  of  individuals  is  five   times    greater   than  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago."  * 

London  is  now    forty  miles  in  circumference,  and  numbers  more  than  two 
millions  of  inhabitants. — From  the  New  York  American. 


Bear. — The  Sangamo  (III.)  Journal  states  that  bears  are  coming  down  in- 
to the  north  part  of  Illinois  from  Wisconsin,  and  that  several  had  been  killed 
in  Winnebago  county.  This  movement  of  the  bears,  it  is  said,  betokens  a 
coming  hard  winter. 


Three  men  were  at  the  polls  in  the  town  of  Newbury,  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  voted  for  Henry  Clay,  who  voted  for  Gen.  Washington  when  he 
was  chosen  President.  They  were  Banjamin  Colman,  aged  93;  Silas  Little, 
aged  91,  and  Aaron  Rogers,  aged  89. 

Sagacity  of  the  Cat. — Passing  by  the  back  window  of  a  neighbor's 
house,  a  short  time  since,  I  saw  a  favorite  Tom  cat  seated  on  a  table  near 
the  window,  beside  a  narrow-necked  cream  jug  containing  milk;  no  person 
was  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  smelling  the  milk,  and  endeavoring  to  reach  it 
with  his  tongue,  but  could  not;  at  last  he  inserted  one  of  his  fore-paws,  and 
withdrew  it,  the  fur  saturated  with  milk;  alter  he  had  licked  it  clean 
he  dipped  again,  and  kept  repeating  the  process  as  long  as  I  remained  ob- 
serving him,  which  I  did  for  several  minutes,  and  then  left  him  to  his  employ- 
ment, for  I  thought  he  well  deserved  his  reward  by  his  ingenuity. —  The 
Zoological. 


The  Hartford  Historical  Society  has  procured,  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Dr.  Robbins,  the  identical  chest  belonging  to  Elder  William  Brewster, 
celebrated  in  the  early  history  cf  Plymouth  Colony.  It  was  brought  over  in 
the  Mayflower,  and  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  possession  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  puritan  Elder,  bearing  the  name  derived  from  its  associa- 
tions; of  the  "  Mayflower."  Its  history,  apart  from  the  unmistakeable  marks 
of  antiquity  which  it  bears,  is  perfectly  well  authenticated.  It  passed  from 
the  Puritan  Elder  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  William  Brewster,  thence  into 
the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Joseph  Brewster,  and  afterwards  into  the 
possession  of  his  great  grand  daughter,  Ruth  Brewster,  who  married  Mr. 
Wm.  Sampson,  and  removed  to  West  Springfield  in  Massachusetts,  where 
3he  died,  a  [ew  years  since,  at  a  great  age,  in  the  family  of  Henry  Day, 
from  whom  Dr.  Robbins  procured  it.  It  is  made  of  Norway  Pine,  and  was 
probably  procured  in  Holland,  which  country  at  that  period  of  the  Puritan 
residence,  was  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Norway — the  piles  upon 
which  Amsterdan  is  built,  being  of  Norway  pine. 

Strawberries  in  October: — The  editor  of  the  New  Bedford  Mercury  has 
received  a  present  of  some  ripe  strawberries  of  a  second  growth  this  season, 
from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Wall.  Mr.  W.  has  gathered  this  delicious 
fruit  in  considerable  quantities  from  his  vines  during  several  weeks  past.  Af- 
ter the  first  bearing,  the  plants  were  mowed  down  to  the  ground,  when  they 
put  forth  luxuriantly. 

A  New  Use  for  Peat. — The  French  papers  mention  a  novelty  in  manu- 
factures which  is  well  worth  notice,  and  by  which  that    ingenious  people  are 
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enabled  to  make  various  useful  and  ornamental  articles  from  the  Irish  pro- 
duction— peat.  It  appears  that  the  peat,  when  taken  from  the  bog,  is  re- 
duced by  beating  to  a  fine  pulp,  and  is  then  placed  under  a  press,  to  force  all 
humidity,  except  such  as  is  necessary  to  keep  it  sufficiently  moist  to  receive 
impressions  in  the  mould  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  this  state  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  ornaments  of  every  kind,  such  as  are  made  in1  embossed  leather. 
Rendered  firm  by  a  solution  of  alum,  or  other  adhesive  material,  it  forms 
flooring  of  a  cheap  and  durable  kind.  Of  billiard  tables,  too,  there  are  va- 
rious specimens;  a  rich  and  beautiful  one  has  been  produced  in  France,  val- 
ued at  15,000  francs.  The  ample  bogs  of  old  Ireland  and  their  copious  yeld 
of  peat  might  at  this  rate  be  turned  to  advantage  by  the  artizans  of  the  French 
capital. —  Transcript. 

Slavery. — Ji  hard  Case. — A  gentleman,  in  whom  we  place,  implicit 
confidence,  has  informed  us  of  the  following  affair,  who  was  a  witness  of 
the  fact  :  In  October  last,  the  bark  Hazard,  Capt.  Clark,  sailed  from 
Providence  for  New  Orleans,  having  on  board  a  free  colored  man,  a  na- 
tive of  Providence,  as  cook.  After  a  dangerous  passage,  having  arrived  at 
the  destined  port,  the  vessel  was  considered  unseaworthy,  and  of  course 
the  crew  abandoned  her.  Among  the  number  to  seek  other  employment, 
was  this  honest  colored  man.  There  is  a  law  in  New  Orleans,  that  no 
colored  person  shall  be  found  in  the  street  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ino-.  This  poor  man  from  the  free,  pure  air  of  New  England,  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  law,  and  was  in  search  of  business  past  the  hour.  He  was  taken 
up  by  the  watchman,  and  put  into  prison,  where  he  was  confined  six 
weeks;  then  taken  out,  and  let  out  to  work  to  pay  his  dungeon  fees,  which 
were  ninety  dollars.  While  thus  at  work  a  passenger  who  went  out  in 
the  bark  with  him,  accidentally  met  him.  He  was  chained  around  the 
ankle  and  knee,  under  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster — emaciated  and  sick.  He 
be^ed  of  him  to  give  him  a  picayune,  to  buy  some  bread  with;  for,  said  he, 
11  I  am  almost  starved."  Our  informant  states  that  he  then  endeavored 
to  get  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  field-driver,  but  being  unsuccessful, 
he  left  him  in  agony  bordering  upon  despair.  The  colored  man  had  learn- 
ed his  fate  and  was  cast  down,  dejected  ;  and  thus  suffering  by  the  effects 
of  the  climate  and  the  lash,  was  apparently  approaching  the  confines  of 
another  more  welcomely  to  be  received  country  than  that  ruled  by  the  tyrannic 

arm    of  the    slaveholder When    he    has    labored    long  enough  to   pay  his 

jail  charges,  he  is,  if  living,  to  be  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder — sold  into  perpetual  bondage  ! 

Warts. — It  is  said  that  working  in  mortar  where  the  hands  are  constantly 
in  contact  with  lime,  will  cure  warts.  The  hands  of  masons  and  whitewashes 
are  never  affected  with  these  excrescences. 

A  Strange  Fancy, — A  strange  story  is  told  of  a  hypocondriac  gentleman 
of  rank  and  fortune  in  Ireland,  who  fancies  one  of  his  legs  is  of  one  religion, 
and  the  other  of  another.  He  not  unfrequently  puts  one  of  his  legs  outside 
of  the  bed  clothes  to  punish  it  for  its  religious  errors. 

A  lad  named  Shinn,  who  was  gunning  with  some  others,  was  accidentally 
killed  near  Mount  Holly,  a  fi  w  days  since,  by  a  shot  from  one  of  his  compan- 
ions. This  is  the  forty-seventh  death  from  the  careless  use  of  fire  arms,  we 
have  recorded  since  the  first  of  October! — lb. 
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LUCY  RAYMOND— OR,  THE  POOR  GIRL. 

BY  MISS    EMILY  M.    GOODWIN. 

How  strangely  inconsistent  is  man,  in  bestowing  the  homage,  the  adora- 
tion he  does  on  his  fellow  man.  Not  upon  deserving  man,  but  upon  fools, 
upon  monkeys  dressed  in  the  livery  of  man.  It  matters  not  what  a  man's 
mind  is,  or  whether  he  has  one  at  all;  if  he  outshines  him  in  equipage  and 
show,  he  is  caressed,  honored  and  adored.  I  have  seen  real  merit  pass  un- 
noticed; because  its  possessor  was  clothed  in  a  garb  of  poverty.  I  have  known 
minds,  which,  if  developed,  might  have  swayed  empires  and  governed  the 
fate  of  men,  remain  forever  obscured,  because  their  dwelling  was  a  poor 
man's  breast.  I  havek  nown  hearts,  alive  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  love 
and  affection,  remain  through  life  unpermitted  to  share  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  others,  because  the  bosoms  in  which  they  were  enshrined  were  bared  by 
the  hand  of  poverty,  and  heaving  with  the  sorrows  of  an  insolated,  deserted 
being.  And  I  have  known  the  basest  villainy  sanctioned;  the  most  unpar- 
donable ignorance  tolerated;  and  the  affections  of  the  coldest  hearts  sought 
after,  because  their  possessor  had  heaped  together  more  of  earth's  glitteriug 
sand  than  their  neighbors. 

How  prone  are  we  all,  to  form  our  opinion  of  mankind  by  external  appear- 
ances; to  judge  of  the  inner,  by  the  outer  man,  without  remembering  that 
the  meanest  and  most  despicable  minds  may  find  a  dwelling  under  a  beauti- 
ful exterior;  that  the  whited  sepulchres  may  be  full  of  uncleanness! 

We  search  not  for  an  altar-place  of  worth  and  virtue;  but  where  we  find 
a  golden  shrine,  there  we  pay  our  vows  of  friendship,  and  sacrifice,  per- 
chance, our  honor  and  our  peace. 

I  have  gone  thus  far  in  my  reflections  on  the  world's  meanness,  when  I 
heard  the  merry  voice  of  Ellen  Loffland  exclaim — "  Brother  Clement,  here 
are  cards  for  us,  from  your  old  friend  Anna  Hastings.  She  is  to  have  a  party 
this  evening,  in  honor  of  your  return." 

"  And  I  suppose,"  said  Clement.  "  every  sweet  wild  flower  in  the  village 
will  bloom  there.  There  was  a  merry  circle  of  laughing  girls  here  when  I 
left." 

"  And  you  must  remember  that  seven  years  have  changed  them  into  mar- 
riageable young  ladies,"  said  Ellen;  "  so  don  your  sweetest  smile,  and 
choose  your  lady-love  to-night.  By  the  way,  Irene  Hargrave  is  to  be  there. 
You  will  be  captivated  with  her,  I  am  confident.  She  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  admired  by  every  one;  and  truly,  I  should  like  her  well 
for  a  sister.  So  now  prepare  to  surrender  your  heart,  if,  as  you  assure  me, 
you  have  not  left  it  with  the  dark-eyed  girls  of  Italy." 

"  The  rose  that  all  are  praising, 
Is  not  the  rose  for  me," 
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said  Clement,  gaily — "  but  who  is  this  paragon?  Irene  Hargrave  is   an  un- 
familiar name:  " 

"  Her  lather  is  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York,  Mr.  Horace  Hargrave; 
have  you  not  heard  of  him?  As  all  fashionable  people  do,  they  are  spending 
the  warm  season  in  the  country,  and  they  are  a  great  acquisition  to  our  so- 
ciety, I  assure  you. — They  have  a  great  deal  of  genteel  company  from  the 
city,  and  we  are  fast  laying  aside  our  awkward  country  manners."      p 

"  And  adopting  those  not  half  as  engaging,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Clement. 

A  bright  throng  of  youth  and  beauty  had  congregated  in  Anna  Hastings' 
parlor,  and  when  Clement  Lofnand  was  announced,  every  eye  beamed  with 
gladness.  He  had  been  absent  several  years,  and  the  cordial  welcome  with 
which  all  welcomed  him,  was  indeed  sincere;  but  all  else  seemed  cold  and 
assumed.  There  was  not  the  free,  gay  joyousness  he  expected  to  find  in  a 
retired  village.  Fashion  and  etiquette  seemed  to  preside  there  with  as  much 
dignity  as  in  a  city  saloon.  And  he  was  wondering  if  it  was  the  aristocratic 
family  of  Mr.  Horace  Hargrave  that  had  worked  this  change,  when  Ellen 
whispered  in  his  ear — "  keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,"  and  introduced  to 
him  the  fair  Irene.  And  had  the  beauty  of  her  mind  equalled  that  of  her 
person,  Clement  would  perhaps  have  heeded  the  caution.  But  he  saw  that 
in  her  vain  and  affected  manner,  there  was  nothing  to  impress  his  heart. 

"  Miss  Lofnand,  your  brother  is  noble  looking,"  said  Irene  Hargrave;  "  I 
am  perfectly  fasinated  with  his  appearance.  His  foreign  air  is  perfectly  ir- 
resistable;  but  did  you  see  how  familiar  that  poor  girl,  Lucy  Raymond, 
shook  hands  with  him  as  if  she  were  his  equal.  I  am  perfectly  astonished 
that  Miss  Hastings  should  admit  such  people  into  her  society.  I  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  poor  girls."  And  she  cast  a  look  of  scorn 
upon  poor  Lucy  Raymond,  and  trode  haughtily  across  the  room. 

"  Well,  Clement,"  said  Ellen  next  morning,  "  how  do  you  like  Irene  Har- 
grave;— Is  she  not  a  splendid  girl?  Come,  now  acknowledge  that  you  are 
perfectly  enraptured,  and  intend  to  make  proposals  as  soon  as  etiquette  will 
allow." 

"  Which  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  do,"  said  Clement.  "Miss  Hargrave 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  my  beau  ideal  of  a  wife. — She  is  indeed  beautiful,  but 
as  proud  as  she  is  pretty.  Did  you  observe  how  scornfully  she  treated  that 
amiable  girl,  Lucy  Raymond?" 

"  Well,  it  is  really  surprising  that  Anna  should  invite  Lucy  to  so  large  a 
party.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  more  select  in  our  society.  Irene  says  it  is 
not  genteel  for  rich  and  poor  to  associate  together;  and  Lucy  you  know  is 
entirely  pennyless.  But  I  forgot;  it  was  after  yon  left  that  the  affair  oc- 
curred." 

"  What  affair?  "  inquired  Clement. 

11  Why,  Mr.  Raymand's  misfortunes.  You  remember  when  you  left  he 
was  considered  quite  a  wealthy  man;  but  he  soon  became  very  much  involved, 
suffered  a  succession  of  losses,  and  his  creditors  seized  all  his  property. 
Such  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  produced  derangement,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  died.  And  poor  Mrs.  Raymond,  whose  health  had  always  been  delicate, 
now  sunk  under  misfortune,  and  in  a  few  months  she,  too,  died;  and  Lucy 
was  left  a  destitute  orphan.  But  her  aunt  Barnard  declared,  that  as  Lucy 
had  been  genteely  brought  up,  she  should  never  labor  for  her  support,  and 
gave  her  a  home  with  her,  though  she  was  not  really  able  to  do  it." 

"And  because  she  has  lost  friends  and  fortune,  and  most  needs  your 
friendship,  you  have  deserted  her." 

"  I  did  associate   with  her,"    said  Ellen,    "  until  Mr.   Hargrave's  family 
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came  here.  Irene  would  not  notice  her,  and  wished  me  not  to;  and  no  one 
invites  her  now  but  Anna  Hastings,  and  she  is  as  intimate  with  her  as  she 
used  to  be." 

"  And  shows  herself  a  noble-minded  girl.  And  I  wish,  Ellen,  you  had 
proved  as  true  a  friend.  Really,  I  cannot  give  you  credit  for  much  discern- 
ment, if  you  can  find  more  to  love  in  the  proud,  haughty  Irene  Hargrave, 
than  in  the  amiable  Lucy  Raymond;  as  beautiful  too,  as  any  of  your  proud 
village  belles.  And  I  deem  her  no  less  lovely,  on  account  of  her  poverty. 
Ellen,  I  have  mingled  with  the  noble  and  great,  and  been  surrounded  with 
splendor  and  wealth,  but  I  thank  God  I  have  not  learned  to  despise  real  mer- 
it, because  its  dwelling  is  with  the  poor." 

"  Really,  Clement,  I  believe  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  fair  orphan, 
and  I  will  go  and  inform  mamma.  She  was  saying,  before  you  returned, 
she  hoped  you  would  form  some  noble  alliance  in  Europe;  but  she  will  prob- 
ably be  proud  to  receive  the  portionless  Lucy  as  her  daughter."  And  with 
a  half  vexed,  half  playful  look,  Ellen  left  the  room. 

Clement  was  left  alone,  and  sat  musing  on  what  had  passed.  He  had  nev- 
er entertained  one  thought  of  making  Lucy  his  bride;  but  now  her  pale  sweet 
face  rose  before  him,  invested  with  all  the  purity  of  youth  and  innocence; 
and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  happy  task  to  throw  flowers  on  ber  darkened 
pathway. 

•si*  -y-  4/.  -ii-  •it'  At"  -y-  ■&  -st- 
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It  was  a  beautiful  evening;  the  moon  was  careering  her  joyous  way  through 
the  heavens,  the  stars  were  looking  in  their  silvery  beauty  upon  the  earth. 
And  beside  a  placid  stream  that  moved  noiselessly,  but  sweetly,  on,  eat  Lucy 
Raymond  and  her  friend  Anna. 

"  How  surpassingly  beautiful,"  said  Lucy,  "is  such  an  evening,  when  all 
nature  is  as  calm  as  an  angel's  face,  and  the  unclouded  moon  and  stars  look 
in  their  unapproachable  beauty  on  the  earth  and  mirror  themselves  in  every 
glassy  stream.  Our  feelings  are  then  too  deep  for  utterance.  We  seem  to 
be  freed  from  earth's  thoughts,  and  to  cold  communion  with  the  stars.  If 
false,  it  is  certainly  a  beautiful  idea,  that  the  spirits  of  departed  friends  de- 
send  irom  their  home  in  heaven,  to  watch  over  and  cheer  the  sorrowing 
friends  of  earth.  And  "  oft  in  the  stilly  night,"  while  gazing  at  the  bright 
stars,  I  have  fancied  them  the  home  of  departed  ones,  who  in  the  pure,  deep 
stillness  of  the  night,  descended  and  kept  vigils  by  the  friends  of  earth.  And 
when  the  pure  air  steals  in  gentle  zephyrs  amid  the  green  leaves,  I  almost 
fancy  it  is  my  mother's  voice.  Methinks  I  could  bear  the  scoffs  and  neglect 
of  a  proud  world,  if  I  only  had  a  mother  to  love  me.  Anna,  what  a  curse  is 
poverty,  bitter,  hopeless  poverty.  I  know  that  real  merit  is  of  more  worth 
than  gold,  but  it  is  to  wealth  the  proud  world  bows;  and  when  I  see  myself 
neglected  and  scorned,  because  of  my  poverty,  it  crushes  my  proud  spirit.  I 
have  a  heart  formed  for  love  and  companionship  with  my  fellow  beings.  Feel- 
ings and  sympathies  I  would  gladly  share  with  them;  but  the  world  scorns 
my  sympathy,  and  rejects  my  love.  It  makes  me  sad;  but  I  have  turned 
from  it,  resolved  to  court  no  more  its  false  and  fleeting  smiles.  And,  Anna, 
I  have  turned  to  you,  and  bestowed  all  my  affections. — And  should  you  too 
desert  me,  and  cast  away  my  love  as  a  worthless  thing,  then  would  the  last 
cord  that  binds  my  heart  to  earth  be  broken,  and  I  care  not  how  soon  the 
wild  winds  chant  my  requium." 

"Fear  not,  dear  Lucy,  for  if  all  others  desert  thee,  I  will  cling  the  closer. 
But  a  truce  to  these  sombre  musings,  my  sweet  friend;  they  become  not  one 
so  young  and  pretty." 
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\h,  Anna,  I  have  nothing  to  make  me  gay. — Sorrow  and  disappointment 
have  been  woven  with  every  inch  of  my  destiny.  And  even  when  I  indulge 
in  hope  and  joy,  the  dark  clouds  I  see  approaching  cast  a  gloom  over  my 
bright  hours.  But  it  is  not  because  I  wish  to  anticipate  trouble;  I  do  not 
.  to  view  the  dark  pages  of  life;  gladly  would  I  cast  away  my  sorrows, 
and  mingle  in  the  laughing  crowd.  And  even  now  I  am  sometimes  social 
enough  to  laugh  at  sorrow,  and  build  fresh  hopes  on  the  frail  fabric  I  know 
will  totter." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Anna,  "you  are  in  a  sad  mood  to-night;  but  come,  away 
with  this  melancholly ;  for  believe  me,  your  star  will  ere  long  change  its  as- 
pect.    I  have  had  bright  dreams  of  thee  of  late." 

"And  Anna,  I  too  have  had  bright  dreams;  bright  and  beautiful  as  the 
stars;  kind  friends  smile  upon  me;  flowers  bloom  around  me;  and  sweet 
music  thrills  in  my  ears.  But  a  change  ever  comes  over  the  spirit  of  my 
dreams.  In  the  midst  of  dazzling  happiness,  the  drapery  of  gloom  is  thrown 
around  me,  and  all  is  dark,  and  drear,  and  sad.  And  thus  do  my  bright  im- 
aginings all  perish." 

"  Well,  Lucy,  my  dream  was  as  bright  as  thine,  and  no  change  came  over 
it.  Will  you  hear  it?  I  dreamed  that  your  days  of  sorrow  had  all  passed 
away,  and  you  had  thrown  aside  that  sad  look  of  yours,  and  donned  the 
smiles  of  joy.  And  I  dreamed  that  you  had  bestowed  your  love  on  one  of 
earth's  noblest  sons,  a  being  gifted  with  the  noblest  atrribute  of  nature.  It 
was  Clement  Loffland.     What  think  you  of  my  dream.  Lucy? 

"  That  it  was  but  the  wayward  fancy  of  a  dreamer's  brain;  wild  and  vain 
as  rav  own  hopes." 

14  But  I  believe,"  said  Anna,  "  that  'tis  something  more  than  an  idle  dream, 
for  it  is  blinded  with  my  waking  as  well  as  sleeping  visions;  and  I  have  tak- 
en a  fancy  that  your  future  destiny  will  be  woven  in  the  same  web  with  Clem- 
ent Lofnand's." 

"  No,  Anna,  never.  The  proud  and  gifted  Clement  Loffland  will  never 
wed  a  portionless  orphan." 

"  But  Clement  Laffland,  proud  and  gifted  as  he  is,  deems  you  no  less  lovely 
on  account  of  your  poverty.  He  is  noble-minded  and  generous,  and  would 
rather  win  the  rich  affections  of  a  humble  heart,  then  the  mock  love  of  an 
ambitious  girl.  So  doff  thy  lengthened  visage,  sweet  Lucy,  I  am  no  false 
prophetess." 

"  For  trnth,  Anna,  by  thy  wise  look,  one  wrould  think  you  deeply  read  in 
the  sybil's  mystic  leaves.  But  remember,  I  shall  give  you  no  credit  for  your 
gift  of  prophecy." 

"  Until  all  these  things  be  fulfilled,  you  mean,"  said  Anna.  "  But  it  is 
growing  late,  and  we  must  return,  or  the  ■  wierd  sisters'  themselves  will  pay 
us  a  visit.  Irene  Hargrave  is  to  have  a  party  to-morrow  evening,  and  I 
suppose  she  will  be  trying  to  win  our  village  kinght,  though  I  have  heard 
her  repeatedly  declare  she  would  never  marry  an  American.  But  she  is  not 
the  one  for  Clement  Loffland." 

Mr.  Horace  Hargrave  was  a  wealthy  merchant  in  New  York,  who  when 
young,  had  been  wild  and  reckless,  and  committed  a  thousand  follies,  one  of 
which  was  wedding  a  girl  totally  deficient  in  every  quality  necessary  in  a 
wife  and  mother.  And  the  fair  Irene  was  suffered  to  grow  up  her  very  coun- 
terpart, proud,  simple,  and  vain.  Claiming  a  remote  descent  from  an  Eng- 
lish lord,  Irene  was  taught  to  believe  that  purer  blood  flowed  in  her  vein9 
than  mantled  the  cheeks  of  American  girls.  And  she  regarded  all  beneath 
her  rank  with  haughtiness  and  contempt. 
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Ostentatious  and  extravagant,  Mr.  Hargrave  had  delighted  the  gay  circles 
of  New  York  with  his  splendid  parties  and  entertainments,  and  Irene  had 
been  courted  and  flattered,  and  spoiled.  She  had  smiled  most  condescend- 
ingly on  the  village  belles  of  S- ,  because,  as  she  wrote  to  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  city,  it  was  prodigiously  amusing  to  see  how  delighted  they  were 
■with  her  attentions.  To  Ellen  Loffland,  she  had  been  peculiarly  gracious, 
because  she  had  a  brother  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  which  in  her  eyes 
very  much  enchanced  his  excellence. 

Of  that  brother's  heart  she  was  now  resolved  to  make  a  conquest,  not  be- 
cause she  desired  his  love,  for  she  was  not  capable  of  such  an  emotion  her- 
self, and  could  not  therefore  appreciate  the  value  of  another's.  But  she  would 
fain  honor  the  name  of  Clement  Lofflaud,  by  enrolling  it  among  the  list  of  her 
rejected  suitors. 

It  was  Irene's  birth-day,  and  she  had  resolved  to  give  a  party.  Some 
friends  from  the  city  were  with  her,  and  cards  were  sent  to  a  select  number 
of  the  elite  of  our  village,  among  whom  were  Clement  and  Ellen  Loffland. 

With  a  smile  that  was  intended  to  bewitch,  Irene  greeted  Clement  Loffland, 
and  invited  him  to  sit  by  her.  "  It  is  so  long,"  said  she,  "  since  I  have  seen 
a  person  that  I  could  converse  with,  that  I  have  almost  had  the  horrors,  and 
I  told  papa  to-day  that  I  should  surely  die  of  ennui  if  we  did  not  return  to 
New  York  soon.  Country  people  are  so  annoying.  There  is  no  one  here, 
except  your  sister,  that  1  can  at  all  endure.  She  is  a  sweet  girl,  and  I  in- 
tend to  persuade  her  to  return  with  me  to  New  York.  She  will  be  very  much 
admired  there.  1  should  think,  Mr.  Loffland,  that  these  country  people 
would  be  positively  past  endurance,  after  mingling  with  the  nobility  of  Eu- 
rope.    Are  they  not  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  have  not  found  them  at  all  annoying.  I  like  their  open-hearted 
manners?  " 

11  Oh,  everything  in  the  country  is  so  vulgar,  where  people  are  not  select 
in  their  society,  but  rich  and  poor  associate  together.  Don't  you  think  it 
has  a  very  demoralizing  influence  upon  society? 

"  I  do  not  consider  wealth  the  test  of  worth.  Nature  has  given  to  many  a 
man  a  mind  far  better  than  his  birth,  and  I  believe  we  generally  find  as  pure 
morals  among  the  poor  as  the  rich.  And  I  think  if  a  person  is  well  bred  and 
respectable,  he  ought  not  on  account  of  his  poverty  to  be  excluded  from  good 
society." 

"  Well,  perhaps  my  views  are  different,  from  having  always  moved  in  the 
refined  circles  of  New  York,  but  I  confess  I  like  an  aristocracy,  and  have 
been  teazing  papa  to  remove  to  England.  Our  ancesters  were  among  the 
nobility  of  that  country.  We  have  a  portrait  of  one  of  them  who  was  a 
countess,  and  I  have  been  told  that  I  very  strikingly  resemble  her.  Oh,  I 
should  delight  to  live  in  England,  the  scenery  there  is  so  splendid.  Is 
it  not?" 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,  but  I  think  does  not  excel  American  scenery,"  said 
Clement. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  believe  I  should  think  so.  The  scenery  here  is  so  country- 
Jied,  I  never  could  admire  it.  But  in  England,  there  are  castles,  and  draw- 
bridges, and  abbeys.  I  should  delight  to  ramble  among  them.  Did  you  vis- 
it the  field  of  Waterloo?" 

"  I  did,"  answered  Clement. 

Oh,  I  should  delight  to  visit  it.  I  always  felt  sorry  that  Buonapart  was 
conquered  there.  It  seemed  so  cruel  that  he  should  be  banished  to  St. 
Helena;  though  I  have  heard  too,  that   his  parentage  was  rather  obscure. 
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But  I  do  not  credit  the  report.  But  speaking  of  Waterloo  reminds  me  of 
an  amusing  incident  in  my  life.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Bunker's 
Hill,  and  a  gentleman  told  me  it  made  him  feel  patriotic  to  visit  it.  And  last 
summer,  while  on  an  excursion  to  Boston,  I  persuaded  papa  to  go  with  me 
and  visit  it;  and  judge  of  my  surprise,  when  papa  pointed  to  a  common  coun- 
try hill,  said  that  was  Bunker's  Hill.     I  positively  laughed  outright." 

If  the  fair  Irene  contemplated  the  conquest  of  Clement's  heart,  her  hopes 
had  now  began  to  dwindle;  and  after  exerting  her  conversational  powers 
another  half  hour  in  the  attempt,  without  any  apparent  success,  she  conclud- 
ed that  Clement  Loffland  was  the  strangest  being  she  had  ever  seen,  and  left 
him  to  seek  a  spirit  kindred  with  her  own.  And  as  she  moved  away,  "simple 
girl,"  thought  Clement.  And  the  mild,  intelligent  face,  and  pure  and  sensi- 
ble converse  of  Lucy  Raymond  rose  in  contrast.  And  how  strange  the 
contrast!  In  one  was  the  proud,  haughty  spirit  of  a  silly  girl,  with  nothing 
to  admire  or  love.  Vet  the  world  bowed  before  that  shrine,  for  she  was  rich. 
In  the  other  was  the  mild  saddened  spirit  ot  an  humble  heart,  in  whom  was 
blended  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful  in  our  imaginings,  whose  heart  was 
the  home  of  kind  affections  and  holy  inspirations,  and  the  world  had  shut  her 
out    from  its    presence,  for  she  was  poor. 

11  How  strange,''  thought  Clement,  "  that  sensible  men  will  regard  with 
such  delight  the  exterior  of  man,  without  looking  to  that  which  is  within. 
Rather  would  I  go  to  my  grave  '  unknowing  and  unknown  '  than  to  be  chased 
through  life  by  an  admiring,  deceitful  crowd,  and  be  followed  to  my  grave  by 
a  train  of  mock  mourners." 

"  Whv,  brother,  how  sage  you  look,"  exclaimed  Ellen.  "  What  strange 
problem  are  you  endeavoring  to  solve?  " 

11  The  mystery  of  human  actions,"  said  Clement. 

"  Well,  let  alone  thy  musing  to  a  fitter  time,  and  come  with  me  and  listen 
to  sweet  music.     Irene  is  playing  a  new  and  fasionable  song." 

Clement  listened  awhile  to  the  soft  notes  and  fine  voice,  but  he  remember- 
ed a  sweetei  voice,  and  after  conversing  a  while  with  Anna  Hastings,  he 
bent  his  steps  to  listen  to  it. 

Lucy  felt  that  it  was  very  kind  in  Clement  Loffland  to  leave  the  gay  circle 
and  cheer  her  loneliness.  She  was  a  frank  confiding  girl.  The  world's  flat- 
tery and  deceit  had  not  poisoned  the  native  purity  of  her  mind.  Her  conver- 
sation, free  and  easy,  and  tinged  with  a  shade  of  melancholy,  strangely  af- 
fected the  heart  of  Clement — And  as  he  gazed  upon  her  lovely  face,  where 
goodness  sat  enthroned,  he  thought  that  at  that  shrine  he  could  pay  his  vows 
of  constancy  and  love,  careless  of  the  voice  of  the  world. 

Bright  and  beautiful  dreams  hovered  round  Lucy's  pillow  that  night,  and 
when  she  awoke  she  was  half  inclined  to  believe  Anna's  prediction  true. 
"  But  no,  the  high  born  Clement  Loffland  would  never  wed  one  so  lowly  and 
neglected;  his  heart  was  a  shrine  where  the  lovliest  and  best  of  earth's 
daughters  might  delight  to  pay  her  vows  of  adoration."  Still,  ever  as  she 
banished  the  wild  thought,  it  would  again  return,  reminding  her  of  expres- 
sions in  which  Clement  had  unconsciously  betrayed  his  feelings. 

Oh!  how  a  word,  a  look,  a  smile,  will  conjure  up  a  thousand  hopes,  mak- 
ing a  thrill  of  joy  dance  round  the  heart,  and  encircling  the  future  with  a 
halo  of  undimmed  happiness. 

Wild  hopes  clustered  round  the  heart  of  Lucy  Raymond,  and  she  fancied 
she  could  see  a  golden  thread  blending  with  the  dark  web  of  her  destiny. 

A  bright  and  beautiful  bird  is  hope;  it  comes  to  us  through  the  darkness 
and  the  storm,  and  sings  its  sweetest  song  when  our  spirits  are  saddest;  and 
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when  the  lone  heart  is  weary,  and  longs  to  pass  away,  it  warbles  its  sunniest 
notes,  and  tightens  again  the  slender  fibres  of  our  hearts  that  grief  has  been 
tearing  away. 

Lucy's  heart  was  formed  for  love,  and  she  had  ever  wished  for  something 
on  which  to  lavish  its  richest  affections;  "  something  to  love  and  beloved 
again  in  return,"  but  she  would  never  bestow  her  love  unasked.  She  felt 
that  were  she  permitted,  she  could  return  the  love  of  Ciement  Loffland,  with 
the  purest  affections  of  her  nature;  but  until  those  affections  were  sought, 
she  would  keep  them  garnered  in  her  heart,  and  stifle  at  once  its  unwonted 
beatings.  Until  she  knew  her  love  would  be  returned,  she  would  not  cast  it 
abroad. 

"Ellen,"  said  Clement,  after  listening  to  a  recital  of  her  antipathies  to 
republican  life  and  manners,  "  I  believe  Irene  Hargrave  has  turned  your 
head.  You  talk  almost  as  silly  as  herself.  It  does  no  honor  to  the  good 
sense  of  American  girls  to  despise  their  own  country,  which  can  boast  as  true 
and  noble  sons  as  the  lordly  courts  of  Europe.  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer 
Miss  Hargrave  to  fashion  your  opinions,  for  I  perceive  that  she  is  exerting  a 
very  deleterious  effect  on  your  mind.  And  believe  me,  Ellen,  Miss  Har- 
grave has  no  real  regard  for  you,  and  will  cast  aside  all  thoughts  of  you 
when  she  returns  to  New  York." 

"And  how  can  you  tell  that,"  asked  Ellen. 

H  Because,"  replied  Clement,  '*  her  professed  regard  for  you  is  not  found- 
ed upon  your  merits,  but  upon  your  station  in  life,  and  such  friendship  is 
never  abiding.  It  will  change  with  every  turn  of  fortune's  wheel.  I  can  see 
in  her  no  good  qualities  for  you  to  copy,  and  she  has  taught  you  to  neglect 
and  despise  old  and  valuable  friends  whose  honest  love  is  of  far  greater 
worth  than  her  cold  professions  of  regard." 

"  Why,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  did  not  intend  to  cast  aside  my  old  friends,  and 
shall  value  them  again,  when  Irene  is  gone." 

"  But  you  must  remember,  Ellen,  that  friendship  is  not  a  thing  to  be  cast 
aside  and  resumed  at  pleasure.  Your  former  friends  will  not  value  love 
which  they  find  so  inconstant." 

" 1  believe,  brother,  I  have  done  wrong,  and  will  surely  atone  for  my  er- 
rors. But  I  will  not  believe  Irene  insincere,  till  I  have  surer  proof  than  your 
surmises.  And  here  she  is  coming  down  the  street,  and  two  young  ladies 
with  her,  friends  from  New  York,  I  presume.  How  very  fashionable  they 
are  dressed." 

The  young  ladies  passed  the  window,  and  Ellen  greeted  Irene  with  a  fa- 
maliar  bow.  But  it  was  not  returned,  and  she  distinctly  heard  Irene  reply  to 
an  interrogatory  of  the  young  ladies,  that  she  was  one  of  her  simple  country 
acquaintances,  and  has  a  brother  as  small  as  herself. 

Clement  saw  that  Ellen  was  pained,  and  left  the  room  without  remark, 
leaving  Ellen  to  muse  alone  on  the  worth  of  Irene's  friendship. 

Ellen  was  naturally  a  kind  and  affectionate  girl,  but  gay  and  thoughtless. 
She  had  been  flattered  by  Irene's  attentions,  and  been  induced  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  her  nature,  But  when  she  saw  that  Irene's  regard 
was  all  assumed,  her  mind  resumed  its  former  feelings,  and  she  loved  her 
country  friends  better  than  she  had  ever  loved  Irene  Hargrave,  and  at  length 
became  so  very  republican  in  her  feelings,  as  not  to  think  it  vulgar  for  rich 
and  poor  to  associate  together,  provided  they  were  equally  sensible  and  well 
bred.  She  loved  poor  Lucy  Raymond  too,  and  Clement  loved  her  for  her- 
self alone,  and  told  his  tale  of  love.  And  Lucy  yielded  to  him  her  heart's 
devotion,  and  her  after  life  was  one  bright  reality  of  happiness, 
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*  #  # 

The  memory  of  Irene  Hargrave  had  nearly  faded  from  the  mind  of  Ellen 
LorTland,  when  one  morning,  as  she   was   perusing   a  New  York   paper,  the 
wing  paragraph,  under  the   beautiful   sentiment,    "The    silken    tie   that 
binds  two  willing  hearts,"  met  he  e)e. 

••  Married,  yesterday  morning,    by  the  Rev.   Dr. ,  his  Grace   the 

Earl  of  Athelstane  to  Miss  Irene  Hargrave,  of  this  city.  The  happy  pair, 
after  a  short  excursion  up  the  Hudson,  will  sail  immediately  for  England, 
where  they  are  to  reside  upon  one  of  the  Earl's  princely  estates!" 

••  Well,"  exclaimed  Ellen,  "  Irene  has  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  happi- 
ness; she  has  married  a  foreign  noblemean,  and  gone  to  reside  in  aristocra- 
tic Europe.     A  bright  commencement  has  her  married  life,  truly." 

But  a  sad  finale,"  replied  Clement,  taking  a  paper  of  more  recent  date 
from  his  hat  and  reading  the  following:  — 

11  We  would  warn  the  public  against  the  impositions  of  a  scoundrel  calling 
himself  the  Earl  of  Athelstane,  who  came  to  this  city  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
under  the  above  title,  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  most  wealthy  and 
esteemed  citizens.  He  has  since  secretely  decamped,  with  several  thousand 
dollars  of  his  wife's  property,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  a  worthless 
man,  and  has  practised  similar  impositions  upon  other  respectable  young 
ladies  in  our  southern  clime1  We  hope  this  will  serve  to  cure  some  of  our 
fashionable  young  ladies  of  their  mania  for  foreign  husbands,  and  teach  them 
to  regard  mind,  instead  of  manner,  in  their  estiina'e  of  one's  character." 


ST.   PETER'S    CHURCH  AT  ROME. 

For  the  last  few  days  I  have  done  nothing  but  run  to  and  from  St.  Peter's. 
I  have  been  amidst  the  pomp  and  confusion  ef  Holy  Week,  the  great  annu- 
al feast  oi  the  church,  Thirty-six  thousand  strangers  are  in  Rome  —  so 
says  the  police  to  his  Holiness — and  the  crowds  that  flock  to  witness  the 
ceremonies  at  St.  Peter's  literally  block  the  streets. 

There  were  but  two  impressive  things  amid  all  these  pompous  ceremonies. 
One  was  the  chanting  of  the  Miserere  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Thirteen  can- 
dles, in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  are  lighted  up  when  the  chanting  of  the  lam- 
entations commences.  One  after  another  is  extinguished  as  it  proceeds,  un- 
til the  last  one  at  the  top  of  the  triangle,  which  represents  Christ,  is  put  out. 
The  others,  representing  the  prophets  and  good  men  that  preceded  our  Sa- 
vior, one  by  one  go  out  in  the  night  of  the  grave,  and  the  lamentation  grows 
wilder  and  deeper.  But  as  the  Prophet  of  Prophets,  the  Light,  the  Hope  of 
the  World,  disappeared,  the  lament  suddenly  ceased.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  amid  the  deepening  gloom.  The  catastrophe  was  too  awful  and  the 
shock  too  great  to  admit  of  speech.  He  who  had  been  pouring  his  sorrow- 
ful notes  over  the  departure  of  the  good  and  the  great  seemed  struck  dumb 
at  this  last,  this  greatest  wo.  Stunned  and  stupified,  he  could  only  contem- 
plate the  mighty  disaster.  I  never  felt  a  heavier  pressure  on  my  heart  than  at 
this  moment.  The  chapel  was  packed  in  every  inch  of  it  —  even  out  of  the 
doors,  far  back  into  the  open  hall,  and  yet  not  a  sound  was  heard.  I  could 
hear  the  breathing  of  the  mighty  multitude,  and  amid  it  the  frequent  hall- 
drawn  sigh.  Like  the  chapter,  each  man  seemed  to  say,  —  ;'  Christ  is  gone! 
We  are  orphans  —  all  orphans!"  The  silence  at  last  became  too  painful. 
I  thought  I  should  shriek  out  in  agony,  when  suddenly  a  low  wail,  so  deso- 
late, so  despairing,  and  yet  so  tender,  like  the  last  strain  of  a  broken  heart, 
slowly  stole  out  from  the  distant  enclosure  and  swelled  over  the  throng,  that 
the  tears  rushed  unbidden  to  my  eyes,  and  I  could  have  wept  like  a  child  in 
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sympathy.  It  then  died  away,  as  if  the  grief  were  too  great  for  the  strain. 
Fainter  and  fainter,  like  the  tone  of  a  lute,  it  sunk  away,  as  if  its  last  strain 
was  over;  when  suddenly  there  burst  through  the  arches  a  cry  so  piercing 
and  shrill,  that  it  seemed  not  the  voice  of  song,  but  the  language  of  a  wound- 
ed and  dying  heart,  in  its  last  agonizing  throb.  The  multitude  swayed  to  it 
like  the  forest  to  the  blast.  Again  it  ceased,  and  the  broken  sobs  of  exhaust- 
ed grief  alone  were  hoard.  In  a  moment  the  whole  choir  joined  their  la- 
ment, and  seemed  to  weeo  with  the  weeper.  After  a  few  notes,  they  paused 
again,  and  that  sweet  melancholy  voice  mourned  alone.  Its  tone  i3  still  in 
my  ear.  I  wanted  to  see  the  singer.  It  seemed  as  if  such  sounds  could 
come  from  nothing  but  a  broken  heart.  Oh,  how  unlike  the  joyful  anthem 
that  swept  through  that  same  chapel  on  the  morning  that  symbolized  his  Res- 
urrection! 

The  other  imposing  ceremony  was  the  benediction  pronounced  over  the 
people.  Probably  not  far  from  5000  persons  were  assembled  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  military  were  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
square  in  front,  while  the  immense  multitude  stood  around  them  and  on  the 
steps  of  the  Church.  As  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  colonnade  and  looked 
down  on  this  sea  of  heads  upturned  to  the  balcony  where  the  Pope  stood 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  beheld  the  glittering  ranks  of  soldiers  on  their 
knees  beneath  the  blue  sky,  I  thought  I  never  beheld  a  more  imposmg  spec- 
tacle. In  a  moment  it  was  over  —  the  ranks  arose  like  one  man* — the  drums 
beat  their  reveiliie  —  the  cannon  from  the  summit  of  Adrian's  tomb  thunder- 
ed out  their  joy  —  horses  galloped  over  the  square  —  ranks  wheeled  into  or- 
der, and  the  sea  of  men  slowly  rolled  away  from  St.  Peter's.  Holly  Week 
closes  with  the  grand  illumination  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Girandola,  or  fire- 
works on  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  illumina- 
tion. There  are  two;  the  first  commencing  at  eight,  and  continuing  to  nine 
o'clock,  is  called  the  silver  one.  It  is  caused  by  4,400  lanterns  hung  out- 
side of  the  Church  from  the  top  of  the  dome  to  the  base  of  the  building,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  reveal  its  entire  architecture.  Every  column,  cornice, 
frieze  and  window,  —  all  the  details  of  the  building  and  the  entire  structure 
are  revealed  in  a  soft  clear  light,  producing  an  effect  indescribably  pleasing 
yet  utterly  bewildering.  It 'seemed  an  alabaster  building  lit  from  within. 
The  long  lines  of  light  made  by  the  columns  with  the  shadows  between  —  the 
beautiful  cornice  glittering  over  the  darkness  under  it  —  the  magnificent  se- 
mi-circular collonades  all  inherent  with  light,,  and  the  immense  dome  rising 
like  a  mountain  of  molten  silver  in  the  deep  darkness  around,  so  completely 
deluded  the  senses,  that  one  could  think  of  nothing  but  a  fairy  fabric  sudden- 
ly hung  and  lighted  in  mid-heaven.  This  effect,  however,  is  given  only  when 
one  stands  at  a  distance,  as  he  always  should.  When  the  great  bell  strikes 
nine,  1,475  lamps  are  suddenly  lighted  by  the  side  of  the  lanterns,  and  old 
St.  Peter's  blazes  like  a  mountain  of  torches  over  the  city.  The  effect  of 
this,  however,  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the  first.  It  is  a  dangerous  operation 
suspending  those  lamps  outside  the  dome,  and  the  eighty  men  employed  in  it 
always  take  the  sacrament  before  they  ascend.  —  For.  Cor.  JV.  Y.  Tribune. 


A  PERILOUS  ADVENTURE. 

A  young  gentleman  of  this  city  was  the  hero  of  the  following  singular  ad- 
venture a  short  time  since.  He  was  on  his  way  to  this  city  on  board  the 
Swallow,  and  asleep  in  his  berth  in  the  forward  cabin.  In  his  sleep  he  thrust 
himself  through  a  small  window  of  his  berth  and  did  not  awake  till  his  feet 
touched  the  water.     Being  aware  of  his  situation  he    held    on  to  the  window 
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sill  with  all  his  strength  and  roared  for  help  with  all  his  lungs.  But  the  noise 
of  the  paddle-wheel  drowned  his  cries,  and  our  poor  wight  finding  his  strength 
fast  tailing  him,  managed  to  swing  himself  on  to  one  of  the  braces  which  sup- 
port the  guard.  On  this  welcome  roost  he  perched  himself  with  great  thank- 
fulness, and  began  to  take  a  calmer  view  of  his  singular  position.  There  he 
sat  with  not  a  rag  of  clothing  but  his  shirt  and  drawers — in  a  cold  November 
night — drenched  to  the  skin  with  the  spray  from  the  wheel — and  in  continual 
fear  that  if  he  fell  off  his  roost  and  was  not  drowned,  his  brains  would  cer- 
tainly be  knocked  out  by  the  tremendous  paddles  that  were  beating  the  water 
with  marvellons  rapidity,  and  with  300  horse  power,  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 
This,  as  our  readers  will  easily  perceive,  was  a  condition  of  things  that  might 
well  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  On  rushed  the  rapid  Swallow  with  arrow  swift- 
ness to  her  destination,  and  the  faster  she  flew  over  the  waters  the  closer  did 
our  disconsolate  young  man  cling  to  his  perch.  At  last,  being  almost  ex- 
hausted, he  discovered  a  window  within  reach,  and  forthwith  began  to  knock 
and  cry  for  admittance.  The  occupant  of  the  berth  from  which  this  window 
opened  was  a  lumber  merchant  from  Brooklyn,  and  of  course  considerably 
surprised  at  being  wakened  by  a  visiter  from  the  outside  of  the  boat.  When 
thoroughly  awake,  and  satisfied  that  he  was  not  dreaming,  but  that  some  poor 
devil  had,  somehow  or  other,  managed  to  place  himself  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary and  unheard  of  position,  he  arose  and  going  to  the  captain,  communica- 
ted to  him  all  he  knew  about  the  matter.  The  captain,  as  was  natural,  at 
first  set  him  down  for  a  crazy  man,  but  on  assuring  him  that  he  was  perfectly 
sane,  stopped  the  boat,  ordered  the  yawl  to  be  lowered,  and  thus  rescued  our 
hero,  (who  had  begun  to  think  he  should  be  compelled  to  make  his  entree  into 
Troy  in  that  unique  style,)  from  his  cold  and  uncomfortable  perch. —  Troy 
Whig. 


Afflicting  Accident  and  Death. — A  correspondent,  under  date  of  the 
14th  inst.,  from  Claiborne,  (Ala,)  gives  us  the  details  of  the  death  of  a  lad 
named  H.  C.  Steele,  under  the  most  melancholy  circumstances.  He  was  in 
the  daily  habit  of  amusing  himself  with  swinging  on  a  rope  suspended  from 
the  limb  of  a  tree  near  the  dwelling  of  his  parents.  The  day  on  which  he 
came  to  his  death  being  rainy,  he  went  to  an  out  house  by  himself,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  indulging  in  his  favorite  amusement.  Not  having  rope 
enough  to  form  a  loop  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  his  body,  he  untwisted  the 
lower  end,  tying  a  knot  in  the  same,  after  fastening  the  other  end  to  a  joist 
above,  and  was  probably  attempting  to  balance  himself  in  the  opening  through 
the  strands  of  the  line,  when  the  staging  (an  old  trunk  which  he  had  placed 
on  end)  he  had  erected  to  get  within  its  reach,  gave  way,  leaving  him  sus- 
pended by  the  neck,  and  thus  strangled  to  death  before  assistance  could  reach 
him,  or  even  before  he  was  discovered.  He  was  eleven  years  and  four  months 
old — was  the  youngest  child  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  Steele. — Mobile  Adv. 

Postage  Reform. — We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  light  so  long  shining  free- 
ly into  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  with  regard  to  this  great  reform  has  at 
length  penetrated  the  darkest  inner  recesses  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
We  have  authority  in  which  we  confide  for  stating  that  Postmaster  General 
Wickliffe  will  next  week  recommend  to  Congress  a  reduction  of  the  Rates  of 
Postage  to  Jive  cents  for  all  distances  under  five  hundred  miles,  and  ten  cents 
for  all  greater  distances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  will  readily 
concur,  though  the  Post-Office  Committee  of  the  House  will  interpose  every 
obstacle  in  its  power. 
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This  is  a  great  step  toward  the  right.  There  ought  to  be  a  still  lower  rate 
for  short  distances,  but  let  us  take  this  and  then  ask  for  more.  Of  course  the 
Franking  Privilege  goes  overboard  if  there  is  any  idea  of  making  the  Depart- 
ment sustain  itself. — N.  Y.   Tribune. 


SUDDEN  AND  REMARKABLE  DESTRUCTION  OF   FISH. 

The  New  London  News  of  Monday,  relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  fisher- 
||  man  just  arrived  in  port,  the  following  singular  occurrences  : — "  The  smack 
in  which  he  was  had  been  unsuccessful,  but  very  tew  fish  having  been  taken, 
and  on  many  of  the  old  fishing  grounds  not  one  could  be  found  !  In  return- 
ing along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  their  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
beach  which  was  literally  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  dead  fish  just  washed  up 
by  the  sea. 

Black  fish,  cunners,  lobsters  and  crabs,  and  many  other  specimens  which 
inhabit  our  shores  at  this  season,  lay  promiscuously  on  the  sand.  On  exam- 
ining the  well  of  the  smack,  it  was  discovered  that  the  fish  which  had  been 
taken  were  also  dead.  As  far  as  the  shore  was  examined  eastward,  toward 
Montauk  Point,  it  was  found  to  be  covered  alike  with  dead  fish. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  smack  Caroline,  on  Friday  last,  while  about 
15  miles  from  land,  passed  through  a  "rip  "  of  the  sea,  (formed  by  the  ad- 
verse tides,  we  suppose,)  and  as  far  as  could  be  seen  in  either  direction,  the 
"  rip  "  was  filled  with  dead  fish.  Soon  after  this  the  well  of  the  smack  was 
examined  and  every  fish  in  it  found  to  be  dead.  These  remarkable  facts  re- 
quire scientific  investigation.  Similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  the 
Mediterranean  after  a  volcanic  eruption  on  some  of  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains; and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  destruction  to  the  finny  tribe  noticed 
above,  was  cuused  by  a  like  eruption  at  sea,  near  our  coast. 

PLANTING  TREES. 
Reader,  have  you  not  some  vacant  spot  in  your  orchard,  some  nook  in  the 
garden,  some  unplanted  roadside,  some  unoccupied  place  in  your  yard,  where 
some  trees  might  be  planted  to  advantage?  Look  around  and  see  if  there  is 
not  room  for  some,  or  perhaps  many,  of  the  kinds  useful  for  timber,  or  their 
fruit,  or  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  possible  you  attended  to  this  matter  last 
spring,  but  the  chances  are  that  you  will  on  examination  find  room  for  more 
trees.  If  so,  now  is  a  very  good  time  to  supply  the  deficiency — not  so  good, 
perhaps,  as  the  spring  would  have  been,  but  too  good  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  improvement.  Trees  may  be  transplanted  after  the  growth  of  the 
season  is  over,  with  perfect  safety,  and  they  may  be  removed  at  any  time  if 
the  fine  roots  are  undisturbed,  and  during  removal  retain  their  hold  on  the 
earth.  When  trees  are  transplanted  in  the  fall,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  two  dangers  to  which  spring  planted  ones  are  not  so  much  exposed. 
The  first  of  these  is,  they  are  apt  to  become  loose  in  the  ground  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  winds,  as  the  roots  do  not  take  hold  of  the  soil  as  quickly  in  the 
fall  as  in  the  spring;  and  the  second  is,  water  is  apt  to  settle  in  the  holes  dug, 
and  expose  the  roots  to  the  injurious  action  of  stagnant  water.  To  prevent 
the  first,  if  the  tree  is  small,  let  a  stake  be  well  set  in  the  ground,  to  which 
the  tree,  wound  with  bass  matting,  cloth,  or  something  to  prevent  rubbing, 
may  be  securely  fastened.  If  large,  and  the  roots  spreading,  three  sticks 
placed  in  a  triangular  form  around  the  stem,  and  well  fastened  down  at  each 
angle  by  wooden  hooks  driven  into  the  ground  will  usually  keep  the  tree  in 
its  place.  If  the  soil  is  tenacious,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  holes,  when 
the  tree  is  put  in  them,  becoming  pits  of  stagnant  water,  drains  must  be  made 
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to  them  which  will  prevent  the  evil  at  once.  When  a  number  of  trees  are  to 
be  set  on  such  a  soil,  it  will  be  much  benefitted  by  a  thorough  deep  ploughing 
which  will  render  the  soil  more  pervious  to  water,  and  prevent  its  ready  ac- 
cumulation.— Maine  Cultivator. 

IMPORTANT  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 

On  the  25th  December  last,  Professor  H.  W.  Hill  performed  in  the  hall  of 
the  Botanical  Medical  College,  in  the  presence  of  the  students,  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  dangerous  operations  in  surgery  —  the  tying  of  the  caro- 
tid artery  lor  the  cure  of  anneurism  by  anastomosis. 

The  subject  was  Mr.  William  M.  Parish,  of  this  city.  The  disease  was  of 
nine  years  standing,  and  had  destroyed  a  part  of  the  muscles  and  bone  of  the 
cheek.  Compression  had  been  long  and  carefully  applied  without  effect. 
About  halt-past  10,  A.  M.,  he  sprang  upon  the  table  —  was  neither  tied  nor 
held,  and  never  uttered  a  complaint  or  a  sigh,  moved  a  muscle,  or  even 
wrinkled  his  face  or  brow,  till  all  was  over.  When  asked  if  it  hurt,  he 
said,  "  not  much,"  "  how  he  felt,  "  very  well."  The  operator  brought  to 
the  work  a  firm  and  steady  hand,  and  displayed  a  knowledge  of  the  parts, 
and  a  skill  and  care  in  their  dissection  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and 
which  ought  to  secure  him  a  confidence  due  only  to  the  best  surgeons  in  the 
land.  The  mnscles,  nerves  and  blood  vessels  were  separated  hither  and 
thither;  not  an  important  organ  was  cut,  nor  more  than  a  wine-glass  fall  of 
blood  was  lost  during  the  whole  operation.  When  all  was  over,  he  rose 
from  the  table,  put  on  his  coat,  and  at  12  o'clock  he  walked  with  us  down 
two  flights  of  stairs,  and  eat  his  dinner  as  usual.  A  little  dizziness,  sore- 
ness, local  stiffness,  or  a  slight  febrile  excitement,  is  all  the  inconvenience 
that  he  has  yet  felt,  (51h  day)  and  he  has  taken  his  meals  regularly,  and  en- 
joyed his  nights'  repose. 

The  conduct  of  the  patient  was  so  confident  and  cheerful,  and  that  of  the 
surgeon  so  self-possessing  and  appropriate,  as  to  take  away  from  all  present 
the  horror  we  naturally  feel  at  the  sight  of  such  operations,  and  to  inspire  us 
with  the  conviction  that,  in  some  cases,  the  knife  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
where  all  other  remedies  fail.  But,  why  come  to  the  —  jBo/amco-Medical 
College  for  such  important  operations?  What  do  they  know  of  Anatomy  or 
Surgerv. — Bot.  Med.  Recorder. 

Anecdote  of  John  Wesley. — In  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  America, 
Wesley  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  the  cabin  by  General  Oglethorpe,  (the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  with  whom  he  sailed)  stepped  in  to  enquire  the  cause 
of  it;  on  which  the  General  immediately  addressed  him;  "  Mr.  Wesley,  you 
must  excuse  me,  I  have  met  with  a  provocation  too  great  for  man  to  bear. 
You  know  the  only  wine  I  drink  is  Cyprus  wine,  as  it  agrees  with  me  the 
best  of  any.  I  therefore  provided  myself  with  several  dozens  of  it;  and  this 
villian,  Grimaldi,  (his  foreign  servant,  who  was  present,  and  almost  dead 
with  fear)  has  drunk  up  the  whole  of  it.  But  I  will  be  revenged  of  him.  I 
have  ordered  him  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  to  the  man-of-war 
which  sails  with  us.  The  rascal  should  have  taken  care  how  he  used  me  so, 
for  I  never  for  give!" 

"  Then  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wesley,  looking  calmly  at  him,  "you  never 
sin."  The  General  was  quite  confounded  at  the  reproof;  and  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  bunch  of  keys,  which  he  threw  at  Grimaldi, 
saying,  "  there,  villian,  take  ray  keys,  and  behave  better  for  the  futur$." 
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PLEURISY. 

Symptoms. — An  acute  pain  of  the  side,  which  reaches  to  the  throat;  in 
some  to  the  back;  but  in  general,  is  seated  near  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
breast;  with  a  high  fever;  hard  and  quick  pulse;  difficulty  of  breathing; 
and  a  teazing  cough,  sometimes  moist,  but  frequently  dry.  The  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  and  consequently  of  the  pain,  may  vary  in  different  cases,  but 
this  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  same  mode  of  treatment  is  required  in 
inflammation  of  the  viscera,  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  as  of  the 
membranes  which  invest  them. 

In  the  cure  of  pleurisy  our  success  depends  on  subduing  the  violent  action 
of  tne  vessels,  by  employing  emetics,  and  such  remedies  as  are  calculated 
to  keep  the  bowels  open;  outward  applications  are  also  necessary,  such  as 
bathing  the  affected  parts  with  elixir,  and  applying  i  flannel  wet  with  the 
same;  a  bag  of  onions,  applied  to  the  lungs.  In  case  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some, warm  stone  applied  to  the  affected  side,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  be- 
comes cold,  will  sometimes  afford  relief.  During  this  treatment,  the  patient 
should  partake  freely  of  warm  diluted  drinks,  such  as  flaxseed,  balm,  elm, 
or  rice  water.  A  decoction  of  pleurisy  root,  or  snake  root,  given  to  the  pa- 
tient, in  doses  of  one  or  two  table  spoonfuls,  every  two  or  three  hours,  abates 
the  febrile  heat  and  produces  expectoration. 

In  no  disease  is  a  strict  abstinence  more  necessary  than  in  this;  since  in 
proportion  to  the  nourishment  taken,  will  be  the  increase  of  the  blood,  and 
consequently  of  fever.  Nothing  but  dilutent  drinks,  such  as  toast  water, 
oatmeal  gruel,  or  elm  tea.  ought  to  be  allowed,  until  the  violence  of  the 
disase  is  subdued;  and  these  liquids  should  be  taken  often,  but  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  When  nourishment  is  required,  the  lighter  kinds 
only  should  be  used.  After  recovery,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  preveut  a 
relapse;  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  should  be  guarded  against;  moder- 
ate exercise  employed;  and  the  chest  protected  from  the  action  of  the  cold, 
by  wearing  flannel  next  to  the  skin. 

After  all  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  fevers,  I  assert  that  fever,  —  which 
is  only  a  disturbed  state  of  the  heat,  or  life,  —  may  show  itself  in  what  is 
called  different  types,  though  the  causes  are  in  general  the  same.  Fever 
acts  on  the  system  similar  to  intoxication,  which  causes  one  man  to  be  cross 
and  malicious;  another,  to  be  good  natured  and  kind;  another,  to  be  stupid 
and  weak;  another,  to  be  strong  and  active;  making  one  foolish,  and  another 
witty;  yet  all  these  different  effects  may  be  produced  by  rum  from  the  same 
cask;  and  when  the  cause  is  removed  they  are  right  again.  It  is  the  same 
with  fever:  it  makes  one  stupid,  and  another  crazy;  one  is  languid,  and 
another  much  excited:  one  is  affected  most  on  the  lungs;  and  another,  on 
the  head;  one  is  very  nervous;  and  another,  much  debilitated.  I  wish  here 
to  be  explicitly  understood,  that  I  consider  it  necessary  to  make  different  ap- 
plications to  these  different  appearances,  according  to  their  nature.  But  I 
always  make  this  my  secondary  care:  the  first  object  being  to  remove  the 
cause;  and  while  this  is  doing,  or  after  it  is  accomplished,  to  attend  to  the 
effects: — if  too  much  languor,  give  restoratives;  if  too  nervous,  give  such 
medicine  as  will  quiet  the  nerves,  &c. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 
A  stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  causes;    as   an   inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidney  or  bladder,  small  stones  or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary 
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passages,  hard  faeces  lying  in  the  return;   pregnancy;  a  spasm,  or  contrac- 
tion ot  the  neck  of  the  bladder;   venereal  clap;   stricture;    clotted  blood,  &x. 

If  the  obstruction  proceeds  from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder, 
the  treatment  will  be  found  before  described.  Very  small  gnfvel,  by  getting 
down  into  the  neck  or  bladder,  irritates  it  so  as  to  produce  a  spasm;  or  the 
gravel  may  be  so  large  as  totally  to  obstruct  the  passage:  and  when 
either  of  these  is  the  case,  the  regular  course  may  be  depended  on  in  remov- 
ing the  obstructions,  and  opening-  the  passage.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large 
poultice  of  softened  onions  must  be  laid  over  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
These  will  relax  the  spasm  and  give  speedy  relief.  If  there  is  a  stricture  of 
the  urethra  from  the  venereal  disease,  the  courses  should  be  given  as  often 
as  the  case  requires;  between  the  courses,  the  oil  of  pumpkin  seeds,  or 
cleavers,  may  be  given,  and  an  onion  poultice  applied  outwardly  to  relax  the 
constriction. 

In  all  inflammatory  or  spasmodic  obstructions,  fomentations  are  beneficial. 
These  may  consist  of  decoctions  of  mild  vegetables,  as  mash  mellows,  cam- 
omile, hops,  wormwood,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  these  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  or  warm  herbs  may  be  put  in  a  flannel  bag  and  laid  on.  In  all  ob- 
structions of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  warm  injections. 

The  food  must  be  light  and  mucilaginous,  as  weak  broths,  decoctions  of 
marsh  mallows,  comfrey,  elm,  &.c. 


INDIAN  HEMP. 

This  plant  grows  in  woods,  on  the  borders  of  meadows,  and  along  the 
road  side,  three  feet  high. 

The  stalk  is  bare  for  a  foot,  then  spring  many  branches;  leaves  numerous, 
flowers  whitish,  similar  to  buckwheat,  which  terminate  in  seed  pods,  resem- 
bling a  cucumber. 

The  bark  of  the  root  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  doses  from  half  to  a  whole 
tea-spoonful  will  generally  operate  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  In  small 
doses,  of  a  wine-glass  full  of  the  infusion,  every  two  hours,  promotes  perspi- 
ration. It  has  been  beneficial  in  rheumatism,  dropsies,  fits  in  children,  and 
asthmatic  complaints.  A  table-spoonful  of  the  infusion,  an  ounce  of  the  bark 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  given  occasionally  to  children  in  the  whooping 
cough,  throws  off  the  phlegm,  and  prevents  straining. 


LIFE  EVERLASTING. 

Also  called  white  balsam,  and  Indian  posey.  It  grows  in  old  fields,  and  on 
dry  and  barren  lands,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  small,  narrow  leaves; 
branches  towards  the  top,  flowers  in  a  cluster,  white  and  furzy,  and  continue 
on  during  the  winter.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell.  The  blossoms 
chewed  and  the  juice  swallowed,  proves  a  sovereign  remedy  for  most  kinds 
of  sore  throat.  When  taken  in  a  warm  decoction,  it  produces  perspiration  in 
fevers.  It  is  also  excellent  in  quinsey,  weak  lungs,  fluor  albus,  consump- 
tions, &.c.  It  forms  an  excellent  fomentation,  in  cases  of  quinsey,  croup, 
sore  throat,  pleurisy,  and  inflammation  of  the  breasts. 

MOUSE-EAR. 

This  is  a  low  creeping  herb,  something  like  strawberry,  shooting  forth 
small  strings  and  roots,  on  which  grow  many  small,  short  leaves,  set  in  a 
round  form  together,  and  very   hairy,  which   are  milky.     The  flower  stem  is 
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three  or  four  inches  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  pale  yellow  flower,  resem- 
bling a  dandelion.  It  grows  on  ditch  banks  and  sandy  grounds,  and  contin- 
ues green  all  winter.  The  juice  or  decoction,  drank  twice  a  day  continually 
for  some  time,  is  good  in  jaundice;  relieves  the  stone  and  gripings  in  the 
bowels.  It  is  an  excellent  gargle  for  the  sore  throat,  and  cleansing  to  ma- 
lignant ulcers,  canker,  &c. 

PLEURISY  ROOT. 

This  is  also  called  white  root,  orange  swallow  wort,  butterfly  weed,  flux 
root,  wind  root,  silk  weed,  8tc.  This  root  is  large,  fleshy  and  white;  crook- 
ed, or  branched;  several  stalks,  either  erect  or  procumbent,  round  hairy, 
green  or  red,  leaves  scattered,  on  short  stems  hairy,  lance-like,  flowers  of  a 
bright  or  orange  color,  appearing  in  July  and  August.  It  rises  about  four 
feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  American  plants.  It  grows  chiefly 
on  poor  and  sandy  soils,  and  along  streams,  and  is  found  all  over  the  United 
States,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  south.  The  root  when  dry  is  easily  pul- 
verized;  and  is  somewhat  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant. 

Pleurisy  root  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  and  a  mildsuporific,  acting  safely, 
without  stimulating  the  body.  It  is  supposed  to  act  specifically  on  the  lungs, 
to  promote  suppressed  expectoration,  and  to  relieve  the  breathing  of  pleuritic 
patients.  It  appears  to  equalize  the  circulation,  and  exert  a  mild  tonic  effect 
as  well  as  a  stimulant  power.  It  relieves  difficult  breathing,  and  removes 
pains  in  the  chest.  It  often  acts  as  a  mild  cathartic,  suitable  for  the  com- 
plaints of  children;  and  is  also  useful  in  hysterics,  profuse  menstruation^  and 
dysentery.  But  in  flatulency,  colics  and  griping  pains  in  the  stomach,  its 
benefits  are  most  conspicuous,  in  giving  quick  and  effectual  relief.  It  has 
quickly  removed  many  misnamed  "  liver  complaints."  For  these  it  is  best 
given  in  powder,  a  tea-spoon  full  every  half  hour  till  relief  is  obtained. 

In  a  low  state  of  typhus  fever,  it  has  produced  perspiration,  when  other 
medicines  had  failed.  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  catarrh  it  is  al- 
ways beneficial.  It  restores  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  powers. 
It  has  been  given  in  asthma,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  even  for  worms. 


"  Enter  into  thy  Closet."  — Do  not  neglect  that  duty.  Do  not  deprive 
yourself  of  that  inestimable  privilege.  Do  troubles  arise?  Do  prospects 
darken?  Do  foes  increase?  Do  friends  fail?  Do  obstucles  increase  in 
number,  and  do  they  become  more  formidable?  Do  facilities  for  accomplish- 
ing your  designs  decrease?  Do  the  suggestions  of  Satan  harrass  you?  Do 
his  devices  alarm  you?  Enter  into  thy  closet  —  there  you  can  get  strength, 
and  light,  and  victory. 


Beat  this  who  can! — Mr.  Joseph  Allen,  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  raised  on 
one-half  acre  of  ground  the  past  season,  seven  thousand  bunches  of  onions ; 
weighing  more  than  ten  tons! 


Simple  Cure  for  the  Croup. — We  find  in  the  Journal  of  Health  the 
following  simple  remedy  for  this  dangerous  disease.  Those  who  have  pass- 
ed nights  of  almost  agony  at  the  bedside  of  loved  children  —  when  death 
seemed  contending  for  another  Golgotha,  and  have  heard  the  huskey  rattle, 
as  the  dark  demon  was  stifling  the  infant  breath,  will  treasure  it  up  as  an  in- 
valuable piece  of  information.  If  a  child  is  taken  with  croup,  instantly  ap- 
ply cold  water,  ice  water  if  possible,  suddenly   and   freely   to    the    neck    and 
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chest  with  a  sponge — the  breathing  will  almost  instantly  be  relieved;  so  soon 
as  possible  let  the  sufferer  drink  as  much  as  it  can,  then  wipe  it  dry,  cover  it 
up  warm,  and  soon  a  quiet  slumber  will  relieve  the  parent's  anxiety,  and 
lead  the  heart  in  thankiulnoss  to  the  power  which  has  given  to  the  pure 
gushing  fountain  such  medicinal  qualities. 

Case  of  Cijoaking. — A  very  remarkable  and  uncommon  case  of  choak- 
ing  occurred  in  this  city  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  inst.  It  was  a  child  about 
3  years  old,  a  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Smith.  It  seems,  as  we  have  information, 
that  a  little  before  night  he  ate  an  apple  and  a  crust  of  bread,  and  very  soon 
went  to  sleep.  All  at  once  he  was  heard  to  breathe  a**  though  he  was 
strangled  or  choaked.  Dr.  Cary  was  immediately  sent  for — also  Drs. 
Beresford  and  Russell.  On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  C,  it  was  found  that  the  boy 
was  choaked,  and  in  about  two  minutes  the  breathing  entirely  ceased  and  the 
face  turned  black,  and  to  all  human  appearance  it  would  never  breathe 
again.  In  this  most  trying  and  critical  moment,  Dr.  C,  with  a  common  lan- 
cet, opened  the  breath  pipe,  just  below  the  chin,  and  in  a  few  moments  res- 
peration  commenced  again  by  the  passing  of  the  breath  through  the  open- 
ing, and  so  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  trouble  in  the  throat  was  re- 
moved. We  are  happy  to  hear  that,  the  little  fellow  is  doing  well,  and  is 
likely  to  recover. — [Hartford  Times.] 

A  Paragraph  of  Interest. — An  antiquarian  of  the  year  1800,  records  the 
facts,  that  in  1771  died  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sessions,  the  father  of  Governor  Ses- 
sions, of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pomfret,  Conn., 
as  early  as  1704.  He  opened  the  first  cart  road  from  that  town  to  Provi- 
dence, in  1721,  when,  from  Killingly  to  within  ten  miles  of  P.,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles,  there  was  no  human  dwelling.  He  transported  the  first  cart 
load  of  West  InJia  goods  from  Providence  to  Connecticut.  Enjoying  firm 
health,  he  was  enabled  to  cultivate  his  farm,  and  conduct  his  business,  until 
he  was  88  years  of  age,  when  he  became  blind.  He  committed  to  memory 
the  New  Testament,  the  Psalms,  and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
after  he  was  80  years  old!     He  died  at  Pomfret,  aged  91. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — As  this  is  the  season  for  buckwheat  cakes,  we  copy 
the  following  simple  receipe  for  making  them,  with  half  the  trouble  of  raising 
them  with  yeast,  from  an  exchange  paper:  To  three  pints  of  buckwheat  flour 
mixed  into  a  batter,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in 
water;  and  one  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  like  manner;  first 
apply  the  carbonate,  stir  the  batter  well,  then  put  in  the  acid,  and  the  batter 
is  ready  for  making  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  and  the  cakes  will  be  "  as  light  as 
a  feather." — Stamford  Advocate. 

Two  tea-spoonsful  of  finely  powdered  charcoal,  says  the  N.  Y.  Herald, 
drank  in  a  half  tumbler  of  water,  will, in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  give  relief  to 
the  sick-headache,  when  caused,  as  in  most  cases  it  is,  by  superabundance 
of  acid  on  the  stomach. 

Aquatic. — A  London  paper  states  that  there  were,  upon  a  recent  occa- 
sion, 10,000  persons  bathing  in  the  Serpentine  river,  all  at  the  same  time. 

"  Gentlemen,  never  swear."  So  said  Washington,  who,  we  believe,  nev- 
er allowed  profane  swearing  in  his  presence  or  in  his  hearing,  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 
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THE  RICH   MERCHANT. 

BY  MRS.  JANE   WEAVER. 

It  was  night,  and  the  streets  were  nearly  deserted,  the  more  especially  as 
it  was  snowing  fast.  A  single  traveller,  however,  might  have  been  seen, 
wrapped  in  a  thick  overcoat,  urging  his  way  against  the  tempest,  by  the  light 
of  the  dim  lamps.  Suddenly  as  he  passed  a  ruinous  tenement,  the  figure  of 
a  girl  started  up  before  him. 

"  Please,  sir,''  said  she,  "  if  it's  only  a  penny  —  mother  is  sick,  and  we 
have  eat  nothing  to  day." 

The  first  implse  of  the  moment  was  to  go  on;  the  second  to  stop.  He 
looked  at  the  girl.  Her  face  was  thin  and  pale,  and  her  garments  scanty. 
He  was  a  man  ofgood  impulses,  so  he  put  his  hand  toward  his  pocket,  intend- 
ing to  give  her  a  shilling.  She  saw  the  act,  and  the  lustreless  eye  glistened. 
But  the  traveller  had  forgotten  that  his  over  coat  was  buttoned  tightly  over 
his  pocket. 

"It  is  too  much  trouble,"  he  said  to  himself — "  and  this  wind  is  very  cut- 
ting. Besides,  these  beggars  are  usually  cheats — I'll  warrant  this  girl 
wants  this  money  to  spend  in  a  rum-shop."  And  speaking  aloud,  somewhat 
harshly,  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  for  you;  if  you  are  really  destitute,  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  will  take  care  of  you." 

The  girl  shrank  back  without  a  word,  and  drew  her  tattered  garments 
around  her  shivering  form.  But  a  tear  glistened  on  her  cheek  in  the  light  of 
the  dim  lamp. 

The  man  passed  on,  and  turning  the  next  corner,  soon  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  splendid  mansion,  through  whose  richly  curtained  windows  a  rosy 
light  streamed  out  across  the  storm.  A  servant  obsequiously  gave  him  en- 
trance. At  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  the  parlor  door  was  opened,  and  a 
beautiful  girl,  apparently  about  seventeen,  sprang  into  his  arms,  kissed  him 
on  each  cheek,  and  then  began  to  assist  him  in  removing  his  overcoat. 

"  What  kept  you  so  long,  dear  papa!  "  she  said,  "  if  I  had  known  where 
you  were,  I  would  have  sent  the  carriage.  You  never  stay  so  late  at  the 
office." 

"No,  my  love.  I  was  at  my  lawyer's — busy,  very  busy,  and  all  for  you," 
and  he  kindly  patted  her  cheek.  "But  now,  Maggy,  can't  you  give  me 
some  supper?  " 

The  daughter  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  supper  to  be  served.  It  was 
such  an  one  as  an  epicure  would  delight  in,  just  the  supper  for  a  traveller  on 
a  night  like  that. 

"  Pa,"  said  the  daughter,  when  it  was  finished,  "  I  hope  you  are  in  good 
humor,  for  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,"  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
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neck,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  winning  smile,  and  those  beautiful 
dark  eyes  of  hers,  "  I  wish  to  give  a  ball  on  my  birth  day — my  eighteenth 
birth  day.  It  will  cost,  oh!  a  sight  of  money,  but  you  are  kind,  and  good, 
papa,  I  know  you  have  been  successful,  or  you  would  not  have  been  at  your 
lawyer's." 

"Yes,  my  darling,"  he  said,  fondly  kissing  her,  "the  cotton  speculation 
has  turned  out  well.  I  sold  all  I  had  of  the  article  this  afternoon,  received 
the  money  and  took  it  to  my  lawyer's,  telling  him  to  invest  it  in  real  estate. 
I  think  I  shall  soon  give  up  the  business." 

"  Oh!  do,  do,  papa.     But  you  will  give  me  this  ball,  won't  you?  " 

"  You  little  tease,"  said  the  father,  but  he  spoke  smilingly;  and  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  book,  he  took  out  a  note  of  five  hundred  dollars  and 
placed  it  in  his  child's  hand. — "  Take  this — if  it  is  not  enough  you  must  have 
another,  I  suppose.     But  don't  trouble  me  about  it  any  more." 

The  next  morning  broke  clear,  but  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep,  and  here  and 
there  lay  in  huge  drifts,  blocking  up  the  door  ways.  At  ten  o'clock  the  rich 
merchant  was  on  his  way  to  his  counting  room.  He  turned  down  the  same 
street  upon  which  he  had  come  the  preceding  evening.  A  crowd  had  gather- 
ed round  the  open  cellar  door  of  a  ruined  tenement. — The  merchant  paused 
to  enquire  what  was  the  matter. 

"  A  woman,  sir,  has  been  found  dead  below  there,"  said  one  of  the  specta- 
tors; "  she  starved  to  death,  it  is  said,  and  they  have  just  sent  for  the  cor- 
oner. Her  daughter  has  just  come  back,  after  being  out  all  night.  I  be- 
lieve she  was  begging.     That's  her  moaning." 

"  Ah!"  said  the  merchant,  and  a  pang  went  through  his  heart  like  an  ice- 
bolt,  for  he  remembered  having  denied  a  petitioner  the  night  before.  He 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  descended  the  cellar  steps.  A  girl  cowered 
over  an  emaciated  corpse,  that  lay  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  one  corner  of  the 
damp  apartment.  It  was  the  same  girl  he  had  feared  it  would  prove.  The 
merchant  was  horror  struck. 

"  My  poor  child!  "  he  cried,  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "you  must 
be  cared  for — God  forgive  me  for  denying  you  last  night — Here — take  this!  " 
and  he  put  a  bill  into  her  hand.  The  girl  looked  up  and  gazed  vacantly  at 
him.     Then  she  put  back  the  proffered  money. 

"  It  will  do  no  good  now,"  said  she,  "  mother  is  dead,"  and  she  burst  into 
hysteric  tears. 

The  merchant  at  that  moment  would  have  given  half  his  fortune  to  have 
recalled  her  life. 

The  lesson  thus  learned,  he  never  forgot.  The  merchant  personally  saw 
that  a  decent  burial  was  provided  for  the  mother,  and  afterwards  took  the 
daughter  into  his  house,  educated  her  for  a  higher  station  in  life,  and  on  her 
marriage,  presented  her  with  a  proper  dowry.  He  lived  to  hear  her  children 
lisp  their  gratitude. 

MEANS  OF  PRESERVING  HEALTH  AND  OBTAINING  LON- 
GEVITY. 

[LXTRACTED  FROM  THACHER's    MODERN    PRACTICE.] 

The  human  species  are  continually  obnoxious  to  the  shafts  of  death  in  va- 
rious forms.  Innumerable  dangers  hang  as  by  a  hair  over  the  destinies  of 
man.  To  the  sure  ravages  of  age,  are  superadded  pestilence,  casualties 
and  disease  as  auxiliaries,  to  baffle  the  sfforts  of  human  wisdom,  and  accel- 
erate the  great  work  of  mortality.  Although  tenacious  of  life  and  its  enjoy- 
ments, man  is  accessary  to  his  own  premature  dissolution.     Unmindful  of  the 
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laws  of  nature  and  morality,  he    yields  himself  a  votary  to  licentiousness  and 
vice,  and  plunges  headlong  down  the  precipice  of  destruction. 

To  impress  the  mind  forcibly  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
great  Author  of  our  existence,  we  may  contemplate  the  following  among  the 
various  astonishing  phenomena  by  which  our  being  is  perpetuated. 

The  heart,  in  a  healthy  person,  contracts  above  three  thousand  times  in 
an  hour,  and  at  each  contraction,  expels  into  the  aorta,  or  great  artery,  two 
ounces  of  blood,  which,  according  to  Baron  Haller,  is  thrown  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  a  minute,  and  overcomes  the  re- 
sistance of  all  the  arteries  in  the  body.  Thus  the  quantity  of  blood  equal  to 
the  whole  mass  contained  in  the  body,  passes  through  the  heart  fourteen  times 
in  an  hour,  which  is  about  once  every  four  minutes. 

This  wonderful    machine  never  ceases    its    alternate    motion   of  contrac- 
tion   and    relaxation    from    the    commencement    to    the  termination    of  our 
existence.  Its  action  is  continued  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  thousand  strokes 
every  twenty-four  hours,  overcoming   a  great  resistance  at  every  stroke,  and 
this  without  wear  or  derangement  for  eighty  years  together;  nay,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  period  is    protracted  to  more  than    a  century.     And  though  the 
pulse  becomes  imperceptible,  and  apparently  extinguished,  yet  the  heart  still 
preserves  its  latent  power,  or  susceptibility  of  motion,   and  needs  only  to    be 
gently  excited  by  suitable  means  to  revive  its  action.      [It  is  recorded  of  Ve- 
salius,  a  celebrated  professor  of  anatomy,  and  physician  to  Charles  V.,  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  that  a  Spanish  nobleman  who    had  been    his 
patient,  was  supposed  to  have  expired.     Dissections  were  at  that  time  deem- 
ed  unlawful  and   even  impious.     Vesalius,  however,  had  the  address  to    ob- 
tain leave  to  inspect  the  body  with  the  laudable  view  of  ascertaining  the  na- 
ture of  the   disease.     On  opening  the    thorax,  he  was  astonished  to  perceive 
symptoms  of  life,  and  even    to  recognize  pulsatory  motion  of  the  heart.     Ve- 
salius was  not  only  prosecuted  for  murder,  but  that  he  might  be  punished  with 
great  rigor,  was  arraigned  before  the  inquisition  for  impiety.     The  king  how- 
ever interposed,  and  saved  his  valuable  life  on  condition  of  his  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  holy  land.]     Such  perpetual  motion  and  friction   as  the  heart 
sustains,  would  in  a  short  period  grind  to   atoms  the  hardest  steel.     No  one, 
therefore,  can  be  surprised  that  human  life  is  as   a  shadow  or  a  spider's  web, 
and  our  continuance  here  extremely  precarious.     There  is,  nevertheless,  im- 
planted in  the    human  breast    an  unconquerable  abhorrence  of  death,  and  a 
radical  principle,  by  which  we  are  attached  to  this  mortal  state,  although  we 
suffer    pain,  and  sorrow,  and   all  the  infirmities  of  extreme  old  age,  and  the 
numerous    calamities  which  afflict   mankind.     In  a  moral  point  of  view,  lon- 
gevity must  be    esteemed  as  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it  carries 
a  man  forward  to  a  period  when  the  violence  of  the  most  impetuous  passions 
have   subsided,    and      the    temptations    to  irregular   and    dangerous  inclina- 
tions can  have  little  influence  on  the    heart;   when  the  affections  of  the  soul 
are  weaned  from  this  transitory  state,  and  a  more  favorable  opportunity  is  of- 
fered of  preparing  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  promised  liie  everlasting.   Since 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are    solicitous  of    protracting  the    short 
span,  it  becomes  both  our  duty  and  interest  to  examine  minutelv  into  the    va- 
various  means  by  which  health  and  length  of  days  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  first  to  be  remarked,  that  longevity,  in  most  instances,  is  to  be 
ascribed  -to  an  hereditary  disposition,  or  an  innate  principle,  difficult 
to  be  explained,  but  which,  like  many  family  diseases,  is  propagated  from  one 
generation  to  another.  Healthy,  long-lived  parents,  commonly  transmit  to 
their  offspring  the  same    inestimable  inheritance;   and  it  would   be  more  fre- 
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quentlv  enjoyed,  wore  it  not   for  their  own    habitual  irregularities,  which  so 
evidently  tend  to  the  abbreviation  of  human  life. 

A  circumstance  of  essential  importance  in  the  attainment  of  longevity,  is 
the  judicious  management  and  nursing  of  the  human  frame  in  the  earliest  days 
of  animal  existence,  and  great  will  be  its  influence,  during  the  subsequent 
periods  of  life.  The  injudicious  conduct  of  some  parents  and  nurses,  during 
infancy,  and  the  early  days  of  childhood,  too  frequently  lays  the  foundation 
of  those  numerous  diseases,  which  at  a  maturer  age,  arise  from  indigestion, 
and  have  in  many    families  become  hereditary. 

A  system  of  rules  most  essentially  necessary  to  be  observed,  in  order  to 
preserve  health  and  life,  may  be  found  in  the  observations  contained  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  on  the  six  non-naturals,  as  they  are  termed;  and  these 
have  been  so  amply  examined  and  detailed,  that  little  remains  to  be  added, 
though  it  may  be  useful  and  proper  to  recapitulate  a  few  particulars. 

It  will  be  found  in  many  instances  altogether  impracticable  to  conform  rig- 
idly to  all  the  salutary  rules  above  referred  to;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
a  temperate  climate,  moderate  exercise,  pure  country  air.  clothing  adapted 
to  the  season  and  vicissitudes  of  weather,  a  strict  regard  to  temperance,  to- 
gether with  a  prudent  regulation  of  the  passions,  will  prove  the  most  effica- 
cious in  protracting  life  to  its  utmost  limits.  All  extremes  should  be  avoided, 
as  unfriendly  to  health  and  longevity.  Excessive  heat  enervates  the  body; 
extreme  cold  renders  it  torpid;  indolence  and  inactivity  tend  to  clog  the  ne- 
cessary movements  of  the  machine,  and  incessant  labor  soon  wears  down  the 
springs  of  life.  Another  essential  circumstance  to  be  regarded  by  those  who 
are  candidates  for  long  life,  is  the  choice  of  a  particular  situation  for  resi- 
dence; it  should  be  elevated  and  dry,  open  to  free  ventilation  by  the  winds, 
at  a  proper  distance  from  low,  swamp  ground,  or  stagnant  waters,  and  when 
a  dry  and  salubrious  air  can  be  enjoyed,  and  if  near  the  sea-shore,  the  situa- 
tion will  probably  be  still  more  healthful. 

The  most  efficacious  means  of  preventing  diseases,  and  prolonging  life, 
are  those  most  nearly  connected  with  the  moral  virtues.  A  course  of  licen- 
tiousness, intemperance,  and  voluptuousness,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  under- 
mine the  constitution,  to  generate  diseases,  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  life. 
The  habitual  indulgence  of  a  lascivious  disposition,  and  a  promiscuous  sex- 
ual intercourse,  especially  in  persons  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  sel- 
dom fail  to  exhaust  the  vital  energy,  to  enervate  the  system,  and  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  imbecilitv  and  numerous  diseases. 

The  absurd  idea  was  in  former  times  prevalent,  that  blood-letting  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  is  useful  and  necessary  to  the  prolongation  of  human  life.  It 
was  even  supposed  by  many  that  the  impurities  of  the  blood  may  be  drawn 
off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  mass  thereby  rendered  more  pure;  but  this  ri-. 
diculous  fancv  finds  no  countenance  in  modern  times;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  well-established  principle  that  blood-letting  is  never  requisite,  but  often  de- 
trimental to  those  who  are  in  health.  Experience  has  long  since  determined 
the  fact,  that  persons  habituated  to  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  system  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  cannot  relinquish  the  practice  without  incurring  danger  of  the 
most  serious  consequences.  Still  more  preposterous  were  the  schemes  of 
Paracelsus,  and  his  contemporaries,  who  fabricated  numerous  nostrums,  and 
arcanums,  the  efficacy  of  which  they  highly  extolled  for  the  procurement  of 
even  antideluvian  longevity.  This  celebrated  insurer  of  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers, became  himself  a  victim  to  death  before  his  fiftieth  vear,  leaving  his  de- 
luded survivors  under  the  sad  conviction  that  all  their  art,  the  offspring  of  su- 
perstition  and  imposture,   is  inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  health    and   long 
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life,  but  that  both  may  be  bartered  and    trifled    away   for    pernicious  enjoy- 
ments 

The  plain  diet,  and  the  employments  of  a  country  life,  are  highly  condu- 
cive to  health  and  longevity;  while  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  large  cities 
are  equally  destructive  to  the  human  species.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  let 
the  comparison  be  made  between  the  sedentary  and  delicate  youths  of  both 
sexes,  in  populous  seaport  towns,  and  the  athletic,  robust  laborers,  who  spend 
their  days  on  farms  in  the  country,  and  are  constantly  active  in  walking,  rid- 
ing, and  other  exercises,  so  essentially  necessary  to  expand  the  chest,  to 
strengthen  the  lungs,  and  invigorate  the  system.  Much  depends  on  whole- 
some diet  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  consequently  for  the  attainment 
of  long  life.  It  is,  however,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  conform  strictly,  to 
certain  rules  and  forms  in  this  article.  A  proper  mixture  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable food,  appears  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  na- 
ture, and  in  general  the  most  congenial  to  the  human  constitutions.  Such, 
however,  is  the  diversity  of  constitutions,  and  such  the  influence  of  custom 
and  habit,  that  the  same  mode  of  living  which  in  one  individual  is  happily 
adapted,  would  in  another  prove  extremely  detrimental.  The  term  "  whole- 
some," as  applied  to  food,  is  to  be  understood  in  a  relative  sense,  and  the 
application  to  each  individual  instance  must  be  determined  by  experience  and 
observation. 

The  nauseous  and  disgusting  practice  of  chewing  or  smoking  tobacco,  is  in 
many  constitutions  productive  of  unfavorable  consequences;  it  is  particularly 
prejudicial  to  persons  of  weak  digestion,  or  delicate  habits,  and  to  those  who 
are  predisposed  to  consumptive  complaints.  In  every  instance  where  the 
use  of  tobacco  produces  an  uncommon  discharge  of  saliva,  (that  fluid  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  process  of  digestion,)  its  narcotic  effects  are  more  powerfully 
exerted,  by  which  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  weakened,  and  every  kind  of 
dyspeptic  symptoms  is  produced. 

The  employment  of  cosmetics  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  skin,  which 
was  more  fashionable  formerly  than  at  the  present  day,  among  a  certain  class 
of  females,  is  to  be  reprobated  as  extremely  prejudicial  to  health.  Most  of 
the  articles  of  this  description,  which  have  been  obtruded  on  the  public  at- 
tention, consist  of  pernicious  metallic  ingredients,  such  as  the  preparations  of 
lead,  and  other  deleterious  poisons,  the  application  of  which  to  the  skin,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  genuine  complexion  which  they  effect  to 
improve.  These  applications  are  likewise  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  health  ; 
and  when  the  painting  is  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  breast,  it  has  in 
some  instances  been  found  to  prove  even  fatal,  by  repelling  the  humors  and 
communicating  their  poisonous  qualities  to  the  lungs,  and  other  vital  parts. 

It  appears  from  observation  founded  on  experience,  that  if  we  can  pass  a 
certain  period  of  life  in  the  fulness  of  health  and  vigor,  the  probability  is  great- 
ly in  favor  of  living  to  a  considerable  age.  This  critical  period  is  supposed 
to  be  about  the  63d  year;  and  it  is  a  just  observation  that  the  human  consti- 
tution is  begining  at  that  time,  if  no  sooner,  to  experience  a  rapid  decay  of 
strength  and  energy. 

The  habit  of  early  rising  from  bed,  daily  exercise,  or  moderate  labor,  are 
among  the  salutary  means  to  be  recommended  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  prolongation  of  life.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  every  instance  of 
remarkable  longevity,  the  person  has  been  from  his  youth  accustomed  to 
early  rising,  Uniformity  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  heat  and  cold,  the  avoidance  of  close  hot  rooms,  the  keeping  the  feet 
warm  and  dry,  all  contribute   in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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health  and  the  duration  of  life.  These,  with  moderation  in  even  thing  that 
i elates  to  both  body  and  mind,  a  rigid  adherence  to  habits  of  virtue,  and  in 
every  vicissitude  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  preserve  a  calm  and 
tranquil  state  of  mind,  constitute  the  means  of  greatest  efficacy  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  healthy  condition  which  is  the  most  favorablo  to  a  happy  lon- 
gevity. 

RESPIRATION. 

There  has  been  much  written  with  regard  to  respiration,  and  it  is  a  subject 
which,  next  to  that  of  life,  is  in  a  physical  sense  of  the  highest  importance. 
In  order  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  respiration  fully,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  understand  all  the  organs  connected  with  the  chest,  and  to  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  that  exterior  as  well  as  interior  circulation,  which  is  in 
constant  operation  through  the  absorbents,  and  expellents  of  the  skin,  which 
are  effected  by  every  respiration  of  the  lungs,  and  by  every  pulsation  of  the 
heart;  and  not  only  of  this,  but  of  the  anterior  and  exterior  circulation  of 
every  organ,  part  and  tissue  thus  connected;  what  were  their  relative  size  in 
each  individual,  their  approximation  orabberrency  from  perfect  healthful  cir- 
culation as  too  large  or  small,  too  vigorous  or  too  feeble,  too  contiguous  or 
too  remote  from  their  true  and  proper  relative  position  in  the  body;  nay, 
more — as  every  member  sympathizes,  that  is,  is  healthful  or  sickful,  happy 
or  miserable;  as  one,  or  any  member,  or  the  whole  except  it,  are  or  are  not  in 
a  healthful,  happy  condition;  of  the  whole  body,  every  member,  part  and 
atom.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  we  can  acquire  this  perfection.  Nor  is  it 
required.  Most  of  our  knowledge,  except  that  which  is  purely  mathematical, 
is  almost  purely  comparative.  Even  anatomy,  while  it  is  as  to  fact  purely 
palpable,  demonstrable  to  the  eye  and  touch,  is  as  to  the  science,  its  special 
bearing  on  the  particular  subject,  and  its  connection  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  medical  science,  only  comparative.  And  comparative  anatomy 
and  the  application  of  the  skill  and  science  thus  attained,  has  done  more  in 
regard  to  the  advance  of  practical  science,  skill  and  success,  as  it  regards 
special  cases,  than  the  study  of  pure  anatomy,  that  is,  of  the  human  body 
alone. 

In  regard  to  respiration,  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  material 
causality  and  the  way  it  is  effected,  and  of  the  special  organs  called  directly 
into  operation  in  carying  on  the  process.  We  have  also  a  vast  amount  of 
fact  and  experiment  before  us,  highly  instructive  to  those  who  have  not  attend- 
ed to  the  subject.  We  shall  present  the  process  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  facts,  and  then  show  the  direct  bearing  of  the  subject  upon 
some  points  in  which  our  instrumentality  through  food,  dress,  air,  medicine, 
and  exercise,   is  most  immediately  concerned. 

The  bodv  is  an  animal  electrical  formation.  When  it  energizes  into  life 
as  seen  in  independent  existence,  the  blood  and  lungs  which  are  a  vacuum, 
cause  a  spasmodic  action  in  the  chest;  and  through  the  throat  air  is  drawn 
in  by  involuntary  motion;  the  most  of  the  vital  part  of  the  air,  the  electric 
fluid,  enters  the  lungs,  expands  them  more  or  less  perfectly,  loses  itself  in 
the  blood  and  arterial  system;  and  as  they  necessarily  collapse,  and  the  chest 
contracts,  the  spasmodic  affection  returns,  and  thus  continues  till  all  is  regular 
and  perfect  in  respiration.  All  the  parts,  and  especially  those  which  are 
moveable  in  respiration,  called  the  vitals,  are  either  postively  or  negatively 
engaged  or  affected.  That  this  is  trne,  and  not  mere  theory,  is  evident  from 
the  following  facts  : — 

The  infant  is  sometimes,  when  born  entirely  lifeless,  respirated  by  breath- 
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ing  forcibly  into  its  lungs  and  compressing  its  chest.  Those  persons  who 
have  been  drowned  have  been  resuscitated  after  life  had  fled,  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  means,  inflating  the  lungs,  and  imparting  warmth.  The  moment 
the  breath  is  stopped,  be  it  only  three  minutes,  death  ensues.  At  every  breath 
of  the  air,  into  the  vital  regions,  the  lungs  first,  then  the  ribs,  in  consequence 
of  the  muscles  attached  to  them,  and  then  the  diaphragm,  pancreas,  pleura, 
bowels,  feel  the  influence,  and  simply  because  being  a  vacuum  they  are  filled, 
and  transmit  and  remit  in  the  "  ordo"  of  organic  circulation.  If  any  of  these 
organs  are  diseased,  the  result  is  as  to  the  extent,  time,  person,  place,  and 
all  the  circumstances,  either  to  facilitate  or  retard  the  outgoings  of  life.  The 
life  of  a  plant,  animal,  or  the  formation  of  a  diamond,  is  on  the  same  principle 
of  electric  action.  We  mount  up  in  man  to  its  highest  possible  point  of  per- 
fection as  presented  to  the  eye  or  apprehended  by  the  understanding.  The 
full  play  of  the  lungs  in  a  well-formed  body,  in  connection  with  all  the  parts 
and  lines  or  circulation,  is  necessary  to  perfect  health. 

The  facts  that  we  now  present  are  almost  self-evident  truth,  and  level  to 
the  judgment  of  all.  An  over-distended  stomach  from  food  or  drink  must 
diminish,  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  of  course  occasion  more  or  less  injury 
to  the  general  health.  The  demand  made  on  the  vital  energy  in  a  surfeit 
not  unfrequently  is  followed  by  almost  instant  paralyzation  and  death.  Suffo- 
cation in  re-active  influence  is  the  consequence.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  air  be  not  pure,  as  it  at  every 
respiration  enters  the  lungs  themselves,  diseases  must  follow.  In  some  cases, 
a  single  night  is  sufficient  in  an  infectious,  poisonous  atmosphere,  to  occasion 
death,  and  not  unfrequently  the  inhaling  a  pernicious  effluvia  has  done  it  in 
a  few  hours. 

Nor  is  it  less  evident  that  any  stricture,  bandage,  compression  across  the 
chest  by  dimishing  expansion,  must  be  highly  injurious.  A  vest  buttoned 
tightly,  or  a  dress  clasped  closely,  will  give  a  painful  sensation  across  the 
breast  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  blood  has  not  the  amount  of  vitality  from  the 
air  it  requires,  and  the  arterial  system,  nerves,  bones,  and  tissues  are  more  or 
less  affected.  Large  masses  of  people  in  a  confined  place,  or  a  few  people 
in  a  narrow,  low  room,  destroy  in  a  short  time  the  vital  principle  of  the  air, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  disease.  Respiration  becomes  difficult,  a  dull  pain 
is  felt  across  the  forehead,  and  a  restless  anxiety  pervades  the  brain.  A  bent, 
contracted  position,  by  diminishing  the  capacity,  injures  the  circulation, 
health  and  form.  The  body  of  such  soon  changes  throughout  to  the  quantity 
of  air  received;  not  simply  in  position,  but  every  line  of  action. 

Now  these  are  facts,  and  if  people  would  profit  by  them  we  should  hear 
much  more  of  health,  and  less  of  sickness  and  deformity. 

Tight  boots  or  shoes,  by  retarding  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  diminishes 
the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  is  at  times  followed  by  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. Tight  dresses,  tightly  drawn  corsets,  and  cramped  boots  and  shoes, 
have  done  much  to  shorten  life,  and  fatten  the  grave  with  the  bloom  of  female 
loveliness,  and  of  manly  energy   and  strength. 


Farmer's  Folly. — The  Sussex,  (Eng.)  Express  says  :  On  Tuesday  last, 
a  great  number  of  rooks  [crows]  were  shot  on  the  estate  of  Wm.  Oliver  Esq., 
when  one  old  bird  was  killed,  having  in  its  grip  nineteen  large  grup  worms, 
and  17  wireworms.  However  annoying  these  birds  were  at  times,  this  must 
be  convincing  proof  that  they  are  declared  friends  to  the  farmers. 
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DR.  COX'S  THIRD  LETTER  ON  CALOMEL. 

ICT*  The  reader  of  the  following  article  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  written 
bjf  an  old  school  physician,  who,  notwithstanding  his  conviction  that  calomel 
is  indeed  a  mighty  evil,  is  unwilling  to  abandon  it  entirely.  Hence  Dr.  Cox 
still  pretends  to  consider  the  preparations  of  mercury,  particularly  calomel, 
a  blessing  !  We  invite  all  our  patrons  to  peruse  this  third  letter  of  Dr.  Cox 
on  Calomel  with  attention;  every  person  capable  of  discerning  evil  from 
good,  if  they  had  never  heard  of  calomel  befere  Dr.  Cox  wrote  on  its  prop- 
erties, will  learn  from  what  he  says,  what  a  curse  it  is.  The  doctor  talks 
very  learnedly  about  the  "  modus  operandi  "  of  mercury  on  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  thinks  it  necessary  for  physicians  to  understand  the  compatibil- 
ities and  incompatibilities  of  remedies,  (  poisons,)  in  order  to  administer 
them  properly.  But  what  can  be  the  use  of  giving  calomel  to  cure  disease, 
when  it  has  been  the  source  of  indescribable  misery  to  the  human  family, 
destroying  first  the  muscles  and  then  the  bones,  and  has  scarcely  ever  done 
any  good?  A  dreadful  enemy  to  mankind  is  calomel,  ifDr.  Cox  tells  the 
truth  about  it.  Its  alterative  and  deobstruent  properties  are  net  worth  a 
thought,  if  it  produces  the  great  and  terrible  devastation  medical  writers, 
such  as  Chapman,  Cox,  and  other  M.  Ds.  describe.  Dr.  Cox,  if  he  will 
examine  the  Thomsonian  system,  can  find  a  substitute  for  calomel,  of  equal 
efficacy  as  an  alterative  and  deobstruent,  with  none  of  the  dangers  attending 
king  Calomel's  services.  We>  admire  Dr.  Cox's  independence  in  writing 
against  calomel,  and  hope  he  will  bear  yet  harder  on  the  beast  which  the 
steamers  are  endeavoring  to  cast  down  to  the  pit  of  oblivion.  We  feel  valiant 
when  we  get  battling  with  Mercurius,  and  were  it  not  that  our  quill  is  worn 
out,  we  should  not  stop  till  he  laid  cold  upon  the  ground  whence  he  was 
digged. — Pou.    Thomscnian. 

Yet   Another  Letter  fro.m  Dr.  Cox.   M.  D. 

Having  written  several  articles  on  the  subject  of  Calomel, — on  the  injury 
to  community  by  the  reckless  and  indiscriminate  administration  of  it  by 
Quack  Doctors  and  Dr.  Quacks,  I  ask  the  privilege,  through  the  "  Reform- 
er,7' to  make  a  few  more  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

That  mercury  has  done  a  great  deal  of  injury  in  the  world,  and  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  drug  used  as  a  medical  a^ent  in  the  healing  art,  all  candid 
physicians  wiil  very  readily  admit,  and  all  such  would  abandon  its  use  in- 
stanter,  were  they  put  in  possession  of  a  substitute  of  equal  efficacy  as  an 
alterative  or  deobstruent;  but  with  the  Reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Steamers  on  the  other,  with  the  thousand  miscellaneous  quacks  and  empirics 
that  are  distributing  devastation  and  death  in  a  thousand  different  forms 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  all  crying  out  against  Cal- 
omel; none  has  had  the  philanthropy  to  direct  the  community  to  a  substitute  ! 
Lntil  such  a  substitute  is  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed  out,  I  for  one  shall 
consider  calomel,  or  mercury  in  any  of  its  preparations,  used  as  a  remedial 
agent,  as  one  of  Heaven's  best  gifts  to  man.  and  when  its  "  modus  operandi  " 
on  the  animal  economy  and  its  compatibilities  and  incompatibilities  are  fully 
understood,  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the  discriminating  physician, 
as  electricity  was   under  the  control  of  the  great  Franklin. 

Then,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  able  to  fully  understand  the  "  modus  oper- 
andi "  of  calomel  on  the  human  system,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  understand 
the  compatibilities  and  incompatibilities  of  remedies,  but  to  understand  Animal 
Chemistry,  for  if  the  component  parts  of  the  human  system  are  not  understood 
by  the    physician,   how  can  \\e   know  irben  he  ia  about  administering  a  drug 
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as  a  remedial    agent,  whether  that  agent   will  have  a  benign   or  deleterious 
influence    on  his  patient? 

O  !  how  many  valuable  lives  are  destroyed  and  constitutions  wrecked  and 
ruined  by  the  trying  of  this  remedy,  and  it"  that  won't  do  we'll  try  something 
else  !  and  yet  such  physicians  are  extensively  patronized,  and  many  of  them 
have  become  wealthy  who  have  acquired  but  few  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
profession,  and  a  few  of  its  truism  and  perhaps  through  favoritism,  have 
been  "  doctorated,"  and  at  the  same  time  have  not  capacity  to  learn  the 
most  ordinary  branch  of  mechanism  !  But  community  will  not  always  sleep  ! 
The  profession  of  medicine  is  a  progressive  science,  and  a  little  more,  ere- 
long, will  be  required  of  the  physicians,  than  a  lew  crude  and  undigested 
ancedotes  and  truisms  of  the  profossion.  The  science  of  medicine  has  ac- 
quired a  tangible  form,  and  the  public  will  not  ask  it  as  a  favor  to  be  informed 
by  the  physician,  when  he  is  about  to  administer  his  remedy,  what  its  opera- 
tion willbe,  and  how  shall  we  know  when  the  remedy  has  the  desired  effect;  but 
they  will  claim  it  as  a  right,  and  the  physician  will  be  appreciated  and  re- 
tained who  can  with  an  unerring  certainty  point  to  the  cure  as  the  doctor 
of  theology  to  the  balm  that  heals  the  wounds  that  sin  hath  made. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  understanding  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  calomel  (the  great  bug-bear,)  1  will  briefly  state  that  calomel 
consists  of  one  portion  of  Chlorine  and  one  portion  of  Quicksilver,  forming  a 
Chloride  of  Mercury,  which  is  a  compound  of  Muriatic  Acid  and  Oxyde  of 
Mercury  and  called  a  Sub-Muriate;  but  chemists  say  it  is  as  much  a  muriate 
as  Corrosive  Sublimate,  the  only  difference  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
oxydizement  of  mercury,  which  is  at  a  minimum  in  calomel,  and  a  maximum 
in  sublimate. 

This  article,  Calomel,  about  which  the  world  has  been  so  much  agitated, 
has  been  the  source  of  indescribable  misery  to  the  human  family,  and  that 
when  it  has  been  converted  into  a  poison  in  the  human  system,  let  that  be 
brought  about  by  what  means  it  may,  it  operates  as  a  corroding,  virulent 
poison,  destroying  first  the  muscles  and  then  the  bones;  by  its  operation  as 
an  anti-acid,  converted  in  the  system  by  some  process,  either  from  the  im- 
pression of  the  atmospheric  air  externally  or  from  some  incompatible  source 
internally,  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
satisfied  my  mind  that  in  mercurial  fever,  or  "  erethismus  mercurialis,"  all 
the  fluids  of  the  system  are  converted  into  a  corroding  alkali,  and  that  acid 
administered  internally  and  externally  are  its  antidotes.  I  have  treated 
scores  of  cases  in  the  malarious  bottoms  of  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
Clermont,  for  what  physicians  through  the  country  pronounced  congestive 
fever,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  mercurial  fever,  produced  by  the 
resuscitation  of  calomel  that  had  lain  dorment  in  the  system  in  some  instances 
for  years;  and  every  instance  after  allaying  the  irritability  with  morphine  and 
the  nitrate  of  potass  combined  internally,  and  sponging  the  surface  externally 
with  vinegar  or  vinegar  water,  I  succeeded  in  performing  permanent  cures 
by  the  continued  administration  of  acid  internally  and  externally  till  I  brought 
about  an  equitable  arterial  circulation,  after  which  I  follwed  up  the  treatment 
with  tonics,  and  invariably  dismissed  my  patients  in  one  fourth  of  the  time  that 
others  ( if  they  recovered  at  all  )  were  dismissed  by  the  physicians  who  pro- 
nounced their  cases  congestive  fever.  In  no  case  whatever,  when  the  mer- 
curial fetor  was  present,  did  1  give  the  first  particle  of  calomel;  and  from  the 
information  that  I  received,  nine  cases  out  often  the  same  season,  and  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  that  were  treated  with  calomel  and  the  lancet,  for  conges- 
tive fever,   died!  In  the    noignboihovd  of  Springdale,  in   this   county,  in  the 
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winter    and    spring  of  1842-3,  I  treated  19  cases  of  mercurial  fever,  withou 
either  calomel  or  the  lancet,  all  of  whom  recovered  upon  the  acid  treatment, 
varying  the  acids,  giving  alternately  tamarind  water,  sour  apple  water,  mulled 
buttermilk,    and   sponging   with   acids,  till  the  system  was  properly  and  suffi- 
ciently  saturated    and  that   deficiency    no  longer  required  by   nature,  after 
which   as   above   with   tonics  I  brought  about  a  permanent  cure.     The  acids 
not  only  operate   as  a  delightful  and   cooling   beverage,   but  most  generally 
keep  the  bowels  regular.     1  could  enumerate  hundreds  of  similar  cases,  were   j 
it  necssary   to  spin   out  this   article;  but  I  deem  the  above  sufficient  to  elicit   ] 
inquiry,  and  to  show  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  "  modus  operandi  "  ofcalo-  j 
mel  on  the  human  system.  .         HIRAM  COX,  M.  D. 

Cincinati,  Ohio,   Oct.  30,  1S44. 


THE  PROFESSIONS. 

The  New-York  Sun  says  there  are  hundreds  of  lawyers  and  physicians 
in  that  city,  who  are  absolutely  starving  for  lack  of  practice  !  Many  of  them 
leave  for  the  west,  ere  their  means  are  entirely  gone — but  even  then  the 
pleas  of  the  one  and  the  pills  of  the  other  do  not  "go  down."  Every  little 
village,  from  Buffalo  to  Milwaukie,  is  overstocked  already  with  quacks  and 
pettifoggers.  But  still  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  studying  to  become 
such,  in  this  portion  of  the  country. — Fools  that  they  are  !  Why  do  they  not 
throw  off  their  broadcloths,  drop  their  dandified  airs,  and  go  to  farming,  or 
to  some  mechanic's  bench?  In  the  latter  case,  they  might  attain  a  good 
living,  and  lead  a  life  of  usefulness;  at  what  they  aim  to  be,  they  will  proba- 
bly die  "  fashionable  "  and  famished.  Plague  take  those  edicts  of  society, 
we  say,  which  pronounce  no  employment  respectable  but  laziness — no  persons 
of  either  sex  respectable,  whose  merit  does  not  principally  consist  in  empty 
pates,  huge  bustles,  or  well  trimmed  whiskers — no  family  respectable,  whose 
members  ever  engage  in  productive  labor.  "  Respectable,"  forsooth  !  By 
the  authority  of  what  lexicographer  is  such  a  definition  given  to  this  word? — a 
definition  that  thrusts  crowds  of  young  sap-heads  into  a  professional  or  a 
mercantile  life. — Asylum  Jour. 


The  Doctors. — So  completely  at  variance  with  each  other  are  even  the 
greatest  medical  authorities  on  every  subject  in  medicine,  that  I  do  not  know 
a  single  disease  in  which  you  will  find  any  two  of  them  agreeing.  Take  the 
subject  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  for  example:  "The  celebrated  Stohl 
attributed  the  frequency  of  consumption  to  the  introduction  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  The  equally  celebrated  Morton  considered  the  bark  an  effectual  cure. 
Reid  ascribed  its  frequency  to  the  use  of  mercury.  Brillonet  asserted  that 
it  is  only  curable  by  this  mineral.  Rush  says  that  consumption  is  an  inflamma- 
tory disease,  and  should  be  treated  by  bleeding,  purging,  cooling  medicines, 
and  starvation.  With  a  greater  show  of  reason,  Salvadori  maintained  the 
disease  to  be  one  of  debility,  and  that  it  should  be  treated  by  tonics,  stimula- 
ting remedies,  and  a  generous  diet.  Calen,  among  the  ancients,  recommended 
vinegar  as  the  best  preventive  of  consumption.  Dessault,  and  other  modern 
writers,  assert  that  consumption  is  often  brought  on  by  a  common  paactice 
of  young  people  taking  vinegar  to  prevent  their  getting  fat.  Dr.  Beddoes 
recommended  fox-glove  as  a  specific  in  consumption.  Dr.  Parr,  with  equal 
confidence,  declared  that  he  found  fox-glove  more  injurious  in  his  practice 
than  beneficial.  Now,  what  are  we  to  infer  from  all  this?  Not  as  some  of 
you  might  be  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  science  is  deceptive  of  incomprehen- 
sible  throughout,   but  that  its   professors  to  this  very  hour  have  neglected  to 
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make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  upon  which  remedies 
act,  and  know  as  little  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  whose  treatment 
they  so  confidently  undertake.  And  what  is  the  daily,  the  hourly  result  of 
this  terrible  ignorance  and  uncertainty?  In  the  words  of  Frank,  "  thousands 
are  slaughtered  in  the  quiet  sick-room."  "  Governments,"  continues  the 
same  physician,  should  at  once  either  banish  medical  men  and  their  art,  or 
they  should  take  proper  means  that  the  lives  of  people  may  be  safer  than  at 
present,  when  they  look  far  less  after  this  dangerous  profession,  and  the 
murders  committed  in  it,  than  after  the  lowest  trades. 

Samuel    Dickson,  M.  D. 


A  CHILD'S  PRAYER. 

Jesus,  see  a  little  child 

Humbly  at  thy  footsool  stay; 
Thou  who  art  so  meek  and  mild, 

Stoop  and  teach  me  what  to  say. 
Tho'  thou  art  so  great   and  high, 

Thou  dost  view  with  smiling  face, 
Little  children  when  they  cry, 

"  Savior,  guide  us  by  thy  grace." 

Show  me  what  I  ought  to  be, 

Make  me  every  evil  shun; 
Thee,  in  all  things  may  I  see, 

In  thy  holy  foosteps  run. 
Jesus,  all  my  sins  forgive; 

Make  me  lowly,  pure  in  heart; 
For  thy  glory  may  I  live, 
Then  be  with  thee  where  thou  art  ! 


DOCT.  WOOD'S  REPORTS  OF  CASES. 

Middleboro',  Nov.  23,  1824. 

Dr.  Lapham, — The  first  case  I  shall  present  is  as  follows  :  It  was  that 
of  a  boy  3  years  old.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest. little  fellows  I  ever  saw; 
and  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  after  his  misfortun£,  I  really  pitied 
the  little  fellow,  much — very  much. 

He  was  either  standing  or  sitting  before  a  large  open  fire-place,  in  which 
was  burning  a  very  hot  fire,  when,  losing  his  balance,  he  fell  head  foremost 
under  the  forestick,  burying  that  fine  face  in  a  bed  of  live  coals,  and  on 
his  way  there,  oversetting  a  vessel  of  hot  drink  upon  the  rest  of  his  head. 

When  I  was  called  to  see  the  child  for  the  first  time,  he  was  as  follows  : 
One  eye  entirely  closed,  the  other  nearly  so;  one  side  of  his  face  and  head, 
including  the  external  portion  of  the  ear,  and  the  internal,  as  far  as  could 
be  discovered,  was  one  large  blister;  the  other  side  of  his  face  had  numerous 
running  sores  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  other  side  of  his  head.  I  ordered  frequent 
draughts  of  composition  tea;  the  closed  eyes  to  be  washed  with  the  tincture 
of  lobelia,  and  the  other  swelled  parts;  the  running  sores  to  be  bathed  with 
astringent  washes,  and  the  other  parts  that  were  blistered  to  be  covered  with 
an  ointment;  of  equal  parts  of  pulverized  soot  of  charcoal  and  lard. 

In  a  few  days,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  father  of  the  child,  who  said  the 
swelling   was   gone;    the  gores  were  healed;  the  eyes  were  well;  the  blisters 
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entirely    gone;    the  skin  sound;  the  ears  recovered.     In  short,  the  child  was 
nearly  well,   I  was  not  called  again. 

I  cannot  recommend  too  strongly  the  above  treatment  for  burns,  to  all 
who   may    be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  thereby. 

Case  2.  Scarlet  fever.  A  girl  3  years  of  age.  1  was  called  to  see  this 
child  about  sunset.  Found  her  not  very  sick.  During  the  night  the  disease 
suddenly  assumed  an  alarming  appearance,  and  I  was  called.  I  found  a 
great  alteration.  The  disease  had  seized  upon  the  throat,  and  with  the  greatest 
exertions  the  patient  was  able  to  breathe.  So  much  strength  was  necessary, 
that  she  would  lie  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time  without  making  any  effort 
of  respiration.  Her  attendants  would  let  her  lie  in  tins  situation  as  long  as 
they  dared  to,  and  then  would  shake  her  to  excite  her  to  breathe.  I,  as  soon 
as  possible,  administered  a  course  of  medicine.  This  had  a  very  happy 
effect,  as  she  was  enabled  to  keep  quite  easy  for  several  hours.  I  then  put 
her  upon  the  following  treatment,  and  she  rapidly   recovered  : 

Enemata  every  6  hours,  of  nervine,  bay  berry,  cayenne  and  lobelia;  stimu- 
lating tea;  tincture  of  lobelia,  as  often  as  the  breathing  became  badly  affected; 
and  bathing  her  neck  with  stimulating  liniment. 

Jn  the  same  neighborhood,  another  child  was  seized  with  the  same  disease, 
although  not  near  as  violently.  The  parents  were  advised  to  try  the  Botanic 
physician.  No  ! — they  were  not  going  to  have  their  child  roasted  !  In 
48  hours  it  was  a  corpse  !  ! 

Case  3.  A  child  3  years  old.  When  I  was  called,  he  had  the  bowel 
complaint,  for  several  days,  and  very  severely.  I  ordered  astringent  enemata, 
and  sudorifics,  with  attention  to  diet.  For  some  3  or  4  days  he  was  better. 
After  this,  there  was  a  relapse,  attended  with  high  fever.  The  discharges 
very  bad;  bowels  swollen  as  hard  as  they  possibly  could  be;  cold  feet  and 
legs;  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  water  blisters;  restless  and  very  irritable, 
entire  stoppage  of  water;  considerable  cough;  violent  spasms,  attended  with 
great  pain. 

I  ordered  friction  of  the  limbs  :  flannels  wrung  out  hot  as  possible,  over 
the  bowels;  sudorifics;  enemata  every  6  hours,  of  raspberry  tea  and  nervine. 
No  relief  during  the  next  24  hours.  I  then  continued  the  frictions,  enemata 
of  raspberry  and  lobelia,  together  with  an  emetic.  The  emetic  threw  up 
large  quantifies  of  phlegm.  Continued  also  the  warm  bathing  and  sudorifics, 
and  ordered  a  constant  moisture  of  the  skin  to  be  kept  up.  Next  day,  I  found 
no  improvement.  I  cbntinued  as  before,  except  the  emetic  and  the  baths. 
The  latter  I  dlbpped,  and  used  in  their  room  a  poultice  of  Indian  meal  and 
lobelia,  moistened  with  a  strong  decoction  of  broom-weed.  The  next  day, 
the  swelling  of  the  bowels  was  much  reduced,  attended  with  copious  discharges 
of  water.  No  reduction  of  pulse.  Gave  a  course  of  medicine.  Ordered  the 
enemata  to  be  continued;  also  the  frictions,  poultices  and  sudorifics.  The 
next  day,  found  the  swelling  nearly  reduced;  the  fever  very  much  reduced; 
more  warmth  in  the  limbs;  the  frequency  of  the  discharges  from  the  bowels 
checked,  and  their  character  much  better.  The  child  had  slept  considerably, 
and  seemed  much  better  Continued  enemata,  making  them  more  astringent. 
Continued  the  sudorifics,  nervines,  and  frictions,  dropping  the  poultice.  This 
treatment    was  continued  for  several  days,  the  little  patient  rapidly  mending. 

I  saw  the  patient  but  a  few  times  afterwards.  He  continued,  by  careful 
nursing,  to  improve.  Recently  his  father  called  upon  me,  and  said,  the  child 
was  so  fleshy  he  hardly  could  get  about. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  there  have  been  in  this  town  seven  cases  of  bowel 
complaint,     with   which  I  have  had  an   opportunity  to  be  acquainted.  Three 
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of  them  treated  upon  the  old  school  method,  and  four  upon  the  Botanic 
method  of  practice.  ALL  of  those  treated  by  the  mineral  physician  DIED  ! 
while  all  those  treated  with  nature's  remedies  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  best  of  health. — Pou.    Tlwmsonian. 


GUM  MYRRH. 

Myrrh  is  the  produce  of  a  shrub  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  The  best 
myrrh  is  somewhat  transparent,  of  a  uniform  brownish,  or  reddish  colour; 
slightly  pungent  bitter  taste,  with  a  strong  aromatic,  not  disagreeable  odour, 
though  nauseous  to  the  palate. 

In  its  medicinal  effects,  this  aromatic  bitter,  when  taken  internally,  warms 
and  strengthens  the  stomach.  It  frequently  occasions  mild  sweats,  and  in 
general,  promotes  the  fluid  secretions.  Hence  it  is  used  with  great  advan- 
tage in  case  of  debility;  in  diseases  arising  from  suppression  of  the  urine,  or 
from  inordinate  discharges,  in  cachectic  habits,  and  to  those  persons  whose 
lungs  and  throats  are  oppressed  with  tough  phlegm. 

Myrrh  is  likewise  supposed,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  resist  putrefaction  in 
all  parts  of  the  body;  and  in  this  light  stands  recommended  in  malignant, 
putrid  and  pestilential  fevers,  and  in  small  pox,  in  which  last  it  is  said  to 
accelerate  the  eruption.  Tincture  of  myrrh  is  recommended  internally  for 
warming  the  habit,  attenuating  viscid  juices,  strengthening  the  solids,  opening 
obstructions,  and  resisting  putrefactions.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  forty 
drops,  or  more.  It  may  perhaps  be  given  in  these  cases  with  advantage, 
though  it  is  more  commonly  used  externally  as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic 
application  for  clearing  foul  ulcers,  and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 

Myrrh  is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  the  exlixirs,  which  has  proved 
serviceable  in  coughs,  colds,  fever  head-ache,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  colic,  &c.  And  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  external  application  in  rhumat- 
ic  affections. 


TOOTH  POWDER. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  bayberry  bark,  four  ounces  of  gum  myrrh,  eight 
ounces  of  pomice  stone  pulverized  and  sifted  through  a  fine  seive;  mix  them 
well.  These  powders  are  serviceable  in  clearing  and  preserving  the  teeth, 
gums  and  mouth;  and  have  a  tendency  to  remove  whatever  is  offensive  in 
the  breath. 

Directions  for  use. — Wet  a  brush  in  warm  water;  sprinkle  a  small  quantity 
of  powder  on  the  brush;  rub  it  on  the  teeth  a  short  time,  then  rinse  the  mouth 
with  warm  water.     Use  it  morning  and  evening. 

Tooth-ache.  —  Take  a  strong  acid  water,  prepared  by  dissolving 
Tartaric  acid  in  water.  USE.  Take  a  common  pen  or  quill  and  wipe  out 
the  tooth  clean  and  dry,  then  dip  the  pen  in  the  acid  water,  the  same  as  you 
would  in  ink,  and  apply  it  with  a  motion  to  the  pen  till  you  touch  the  nerve, 
that  is,  the  tender  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  A  few  applications  in  this  way 
will  soon  relieve  the  pain,  cleanse  the  mouth  with  saleratus  and  water,  so 
that  the  acids  may  not  act  on  the  teeth.  Then  in  other  cases  I  should  recom- 
mend patients  to  use  my  Liverwort  pills,  they  will  frequently  effect,  a  cure 
when  nothing  else  will  do  any  good,  especially  if  the  pains  are  in  the  face 
and  neck.  This  course  with  my  former  directions  on  this  subject  is  enough, 
•f  attended,  to  relieve  nine  cases  out  often  in  these  complaints. 
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MAKING  AND  SAVING  MANURES. 

Several  interesting  and  useful  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  management 
and  application  of  farm  yard  manure.  I  can  say  little  more  on  this  subject 
at  this  time,  than  give  the  opinion,  that  we  manage  the  whole  affair  in  a  most 
wasteful  and  unscientific  manner  generally.  Instead  of  saving  carefully 
every  solid  and  liquid  substance  about  our  premises,  and  by  combining  them 
with  bog  muck,  the  sediments  of  bogs  and  ditches,  parings  from  the  roadside, 
loam  from  woodlands,  and  decaying  vegetables,  making  them  leaven  the  whole 
lump,  with  the  addition  of  ashes,  soot,  plaster,  lime,  salt,  &.c,  we  suffer 
thousands  of  loads  to  lie  exposed  to  sun  and  rains,  which  dissipate  the  most 
vlaluable  portions,  and  impoverish  our  means  of  prosperity. 

Every  family  who  uses  a  barrel  of  soft  soap  in  a  year,  may  saturate  two 
cords  or  four  ox  cart  loads  of  loam  with  suds  and  filth  of  the  washroom, 
which  would  be  a  good  top-dressing  to  an  acre  of  grass  land,  or  half  an  acre 
of  wheat.  I  could  speak  of  other  wastes  which  happen  about  almost  every 
house,  which  if  they  were  saved,  and  properly  composted,  would  manure  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  100,000  acres  of  wheat.  In  China,  almost  no  cattle  are 
kept,  and  no  dependence  placed  on  barn  yard  manure. — Their  sole  resort 
is,  to  the  composts  formed  from  the  refuse  matter  about  human  dwellings, 
and  the  most  of  that  land  which  sustaines  200,000,000  human  beings,  is  a 
garden.     [Dr.  Bates'   Address. 


Execution  at  Worcester. — We  learn  from  the  Post  that  the  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law  was  executed  yesterday  upon  Thomas  Barrett,  convicted 
of  the  Murder  of  Mrs  Ruth  Houghton,  an  eldery  woman,  who  lived  in  Luenburg. 
The  execution  took  place  in  the  jail  at  Worcester,  and"  was  strictly  private, 
only  about  twenty  persons  being  present,  who  were  invited  by  the  sheriff  to 
witness  the  awful  spectacle. 

Barrett  was  taken  from  his  cell  about  10  o'clock  and  walked  to  tho  scaffold 
with  a  firm  step.  The  knot  was  adjusted  hy  one  of  the  sheriff's  deputies,  the 
same  who  performed  a  similar  service  for  Carter,  who  was  hanged  at  Worcester 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  criminal  was  attended  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  to  whom  it  is  supposed  he  made  a  confession  of  his  guilt  before  leaving 
his  cell.  He  said  nothing  upon  the  scaffold,  and  no  further  delay  was  made 
after  he  came  out  of  his  cell  than  was  occasioned  by  the  necessary  prepartions. 
The  rope  was  cut  at  the  sppointed  time  by  Sheriff  Lincon.  The  wretched 
man  fell  about  five  feet,  and  died  almost  without  a  struggle.  He  was  cut 
down  after  hanging  about  twenty  minutes.  During  the  execution  from  four 
to  six  hundred  persons  were  in  front  of  the  jail,  but  were  not  gratified  by  a 
sight  of  the  catastrophe. 


Bees. — Dr.  Waterman  gives  in  the  Cleaveland  Herald  his  mode  of  catch- 
ing the  bee-miller,  or  moth.  He  says,  "  I  took  two  white  dishes,  (I  think 
white  attracts  their  attention  in  the  night,)  or  deep  plates,  and  placed  them 
on  the  top  of  the  hives,  and  filled  them  about  half  full  of  sweetened  vinegar. 
The  next  morning  I  had  about  fifty  millers  caught;  the  second  night  I  caught 
fifty  more;  the  third  night  being  cold,  I  did  not  get  any;  the  fourth  night 
being  very  warm,  [  caught  about  four  hundred;  the  fifth  night  I  got  two 
hundred      Most  of  these  were  most  likely  bee-moths. 
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TO  DESTROY  RATS. 

The  following  recipe  for  the  destruction  of  rats,  has  been  communicated 
by  Dr.  Ure  to  the  council  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  and  is  highly 
recommended  as  the  best  known  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  most  obnoxious 
and  destructive  vermin.  It  has  been  tried  by  several  intelligent  persons, 
and  found  perfectly  effectual. 

Melt  hog's  lard  in  a  bottle  plunged  in  water  heated  to  about  150  deg  Far- 
Ihenheit;  introduce  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  phosphorus  for  every  pound  of 
lard;  then  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit  or  whiskey;  cork  the  bottle  firmly  after 
its  contents  have  been  heated  to  150  deg,  taking  it  at  the  same  time  out  of 
the  water,  and  agitate  smartly  till  the  phosphorus  becomes  uniformly  diffused, 
forming  a  milky  looking  liquid.  This  liquid  being  cooled,  will  afford  a  white 
compound  of  phosphorus,  and  lard,  from  which  the  spirit  spontaneously  sep- 
arates, and  may  be  poured  off  to  be  used  again,  for  none  of  it  enters  into  the 
combination,  but  merely  serves  to  comminute  the  phosphorus,  and  diffuse  it 
in  very  fine  particles  through  the  lard.  This  fairy  compound,  on  being 
warmed  very  gently,  may  be  poured  out  into  a  mixtnre  of  wheat  flour  and 
sugar  incorporated  therewith  and  then  flavored  with  oil  of  rhodium  or  not,  at 
pleasure.  The  flavor  may  be  varied  with  oil  of  anniseed,  &c.  This  dough 
being  made  into  pellets,  is  to  be  laid  in  rat-holes.  By  its  luminousness  in 
the  dark,  it  attracts  their  notice,  and  being  agreeable  to  their  palate  and 
noses,  it  is  readily  eaten,  and  proves  certainly  fatal.  They  soon  are  seen 
issuing  from  their  lurking  places  to  seek  for  water  to  quench  their  burning 
thirst  and  bowels,  and  they  commonly  die  near  the  water.-  They  continue  to 
eat  it  as  long  as  it  is  offered  to  them,  without  being  deterred  oy  the  fate  of 
their  fellows,  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  arsenical  doses.  It  may  be  an 
easy  guide  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  following  Dr.  Unre's  prescription, 
and  may  not  have  a  thermometer  at  hand,  to  know  that  a  temperature  of  150 
deg  of  Fahrenheit  is  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  heat  midway  between  that  at 
which  the  white  of  an  egg  coagulates  and  white  wax  melt. 


Liniment  for  Chilbllans. — The  following  liniment  rubbed  upon  the  in- 
flamed parts  before  a  brisk  fire,  is  said  to  cure  the  worst  chilblains,  if  they 
have  not  ulcerated.  Take  purified  chicken  fat  or  lard,  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
of  each,  12  ounces  ;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces,  melt  together  by  a  gentle 
heat,  pour  into  a  heated  mortar  or  bowl,  and  when  nearly  cold,  take  of  oil  of 
lavender  3  ounces;  aqua  ammonia  1  ounce;  camphor  1  ounce;  tincture  of 
black  mustard  seed  2  ounces.  The  volatile  oil  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  am- 
monia, and  the  camphor  dissolved  in  the  tincture  of  mustard-seed,  they  are 
then  to  be  poured  on  the  fatty  mass  in  the  mortar  or  bowl,  and  rubbed  well 
together. 

Saw  Mill  in  a  Cave.  Four  miles  from  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  the  traveller 
passes  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  not  twelve  feet 
from  the  path  he  travels.  As  I  came  up  to  it  I  heard  a  tremendous  noise,  ap- 
parently under  ground.  I  looked  down  from  the  dizzy  height,  and  saw  men 
below,  engaged  in  some  kind  of  work.  Prompted  by  curiosity  I  clambered 
down  the  rocks  not  far  distant,  by  the  aid  of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  when  lo! 
I  beheld  directly  under  the  road  I  had  crossed  a  large(flour,  and  also  a  saw- 
mill— they  both  go  by  the  name  of  Cave-Mill.  All  the  machinery  is  directly 
under  the  rocks,  in  a  spacious  and  very  curiously  constructed  cave.  A  stream 
of  water  runs  into  the  cave,  then  passes  under  ground,  large  enough  to  drive 
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the  works  of  both  mills  ;  and  it  shows  itself  next  four  miles  distant  from  this 
place  of  its  exit,  where,  I  was  told,  is  another  large  flour-mill,  the  works  of 
which  are  carried  on  bv  it. 


A  NEW  Remedy  for  the  Tooth-ache. — Among  the  thousand  remedies 
for  the  tooth-ache,  caoutchouc  is  now  stated  to  be  a  verv  efficacious  one.  A 
piece  of  caoutchouc  is  to  be  put  on  a  wire,  then  melted  at  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, and  pressed,  while  warm,  into  the  hollow  tooth,  and  the  pain  will  disap- 
pear instantly.  The  cavity  ofthe  tooth  should  be  first  cleansed  out  with  a 
piece  of  cotton.  In  consequence  ofthe  viscosity  and  adhesiveness  of  the  ca- 
outchouc, the  air  is  completely  prevented  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
denuded  nerve,  and  thus  the  cause  ofthe  tooth-ache  is  destroyed. 

|CJ^  ^  is  stated  that  there  are  in  the  mines  ofSibera  12,000  Poles  and 
refraetory  Russians,  sent  there  to  toil  out  a  miserable  existence  by  the  emperor 
of  Russia. 


He  that  never  changed  any  of  his  opinions  never  corrected  any  of  his 
mistakes,  and  he  who  was  never  wise  enough  to  find  any  mistake  in  himself, 
will    not  be  charitable  enough  to  excuse  what  he  reckons  mistakes  in  others. 


As  I  grow  older,  I  become  more  lenient  to  the  sins  of  frail  humanity.  The 
man  who  fondly  denounces,  I  always  suspect.  He  knows  too  much  of  crime 
who  denounces  a  fellow  unheard — a  knowledge  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  criminality  itself.  The  hypocrite  always  strives  to  avert  attention 
from  his  own  wickedness,  by  denouncing  unsparingly  that  of  others.  He 
thinks  he  shall  seem  good  in  exact  ratio  as  he  makes  others  seem  bad. — 
Goethe.  

Strengthening  Plasters. — Take  one  pound  of  white  Rosin,  and  one 
pound  of  Burganda  Pitch,  and  add  one  teaspoonfull  of  red  pepper  and  lard 
enough  to  make  it  of  a  proper  hardness  for  a  plaster,  say  about  two  table- 
spoonsfull,  and  sometimes  a  little  more,  then  put  it  into  water  and  work  it  the 
same  as  you  would  wax,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Jaundice  Bitters. — Take  one  ounce  of  Crawley  root,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  Barberry  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  wild  Cherry  tree  bark  of  the  root, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  Thoroughwort. 

Boil  all  together  two  hours,  so  as  to  strain  orT  one  quart,  then  add  a  pint 
of  molasses 

DOSE.  Take  a  wineglass  at  a  time,  4  times  a  day  on  an  empty  stomach. 
This  is  an  excellent  Bitter  for  the  Spring  of  the  year.  It  may  be  used  without 
the  Crawley  root,  but  not  with  near  so  much  benefit. 

Mn  a  single  century,  four  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  appear  on 
the  lace  ofthe  earth  act  their  many  parts,  and  sink  into  the  grave. 


SODA  SYRUP. 
This  By  nip  is  made  the  same  as  the  lemon  syrup,  only  you  must  add  a  little 
more   of  the    acids,  and  then  use   the  same  powders  as  you  do  for   the  mead 
syrup.     This  acid  and  powders  are  the  same  as  all  soda  powders. 

Root  Beer. — There  is  a  mistake  in  the    quantity  of  molasses  to   be   used, 
wo  fills  in  the  place  of  two  quarts  will  be  right. 


Dr.  J.  S.  SPEAR,  Editor. 
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TERRIBLE  DEVASTATION  BY  LOCUSTS. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  I  myself  witnessed  their  ravages,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tangier,  and  can  truly  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Old    Testament, 
"They  covered  the  face  of  the  whole   earth,  so  that  the  land  was   darkened, 
and  they  did  eat  every   herb  of  the   land  and  all  the  fruit  of  the    trees    which 
the  hail  had  lett,  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees  or    in 
the  herbs  of  the  field."     At  the  period  to  which  I  refer  the  locust  first  appear- 
ed near  Tangier  in  the   winged  form,  and  did  not  commit   much  injury,    but 
settled  along    the  sea  coast,  deposited  their  eggs,    and  died.     Some  months 
afterwards,    in  July,  if  I   remember  rightly,  the  grub  first  appeared,  and  wa3 
about  the  size  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  lion  ant.     A  price  had  been  set 
by  several  European  residents  at  Tangier  upon  each   pound  of  eggs  that  was 
brought  by  the  natives,  and  many  thousand  pounds  weight  by  this  means  de- 
stroyed, but  apparently  it  was  of  no   avail;  it  was  but  the  drop  of  water  from 
the  ocean;  for  soon  the  whole  face  of  the  country   around  was  blackened  by 
columns  of  these  voracious  insects;  as  they  marched  on  their  desolating  track, 
neither  the  loftiest    barriers,  nor  water,  nor  fire   daunted  them.      Quenching 
with  their  numbers  the  hottest   fire,  the  rear  of  the  dreadful   columns  passed 
over  the  devoted  bodies  of  those  who  had   preceeded  them.     Across  ditches, 
streams,  or  rivers,  it  was  the  same.     On,  on  they  marched,  and,  as  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  advanced  columns  were  drowned,  their  bodies    formed  the 
raft  for  those  that  followed,  and  where  there  seemed  the  most   resistance    to 
their  progress,  thither  did  the  destructive  insect   appear  to  swarm  in  greatest 
numbers.     One  European  resident  at  Tangier,  the  Consul  General  of  Sweden, 
who  possessed  a  beautiful  garden  in  the   neighborhood,    abounding  with   the 
most  beautiful  flowers   and  shrubs  of  Europe  and   Africa,  waged,  for  a   long 
time,  successful  war  against  them.     His  large  garden  had  the  advantage  of  a 
hish  wall,    and   outside  of  this  wall   he  had  stationed  laborers,    hired  for  the 
purpose   of  destroying  the   invading   column.     Often  did  the  Moslems  shake 
their  heads,  and,  predicting  sooner  or   later    the   destruction  of  his    garden, 
exclaiming  against  the  wickedness  and  the   folly  of  the   Nazarene  in  attempt- 
ing to  divert  the   decrees  of  fate.     At  one  time   it  had  been   hoped   that    this 
beautiful  spot,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Europeans,  had  been  saved,  for,  while 
all  around  had  been  rendered  bare  and  desolate,  the  garden  yet  rejoiced  in  a 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.     But  the  day  soon  came  in  which  the  Moslem's  pre- 
dictions were  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  locusts,  ceasing  to  be  crawling  grubs,  put  forth  their  wings  and  took 
flight.  Myriads  and  myriads,  attracted  by  the  freshness,  lighted  on  this 
oasis  of  the  desert,  aud  in  a  few  hours  every  green  blade  disappeared,  the 
very  bark  of  fruit  trees  being  gnawed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  in- 
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capable  of  producing  fruit  the  ensuing  year.  At  length,  a  favorable  wind 
having  arisen,  the  locusts  took  flight  from  around  Tangier,  and  the  sky  was 
darkened  by  their  countless  hosts.  Vast  numbers  of  them  were  driven  into 
the  sea,  as  shoals  of  putrid  bodies,  washed  back  upon  the  coast,  proved  to 
us.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  this  in- 
sect causes  very  bad  contagious  fevers.  The  female  locusts,  when  full  of 
eggs,  become  an  article  of  food  with  the  Moors  They  are  boiled  in  salt 
water  in  the  same  manner  as  shrimps,  which  they  resemble  in  taste,  but  it 
requires  some  resolution  at  first  to  get  the  monster  into  your  mouth. — When 
in  the  grub  state  they  are  greedily  devoured  by  the  wild  boar,  jackal]  fox, 
and  other  wild  animals,  and  on  taking  wing,  they  are  attacked  by  storks, 
hawks,  and  almost  all  the  leathered  tribe.  [Drummond  Hay's  Western  Bar- 
bary.] 

CHANGE  IN  CUSTOMS. 
A  clever  writer  in  the  New  Mirror  illustrates  the  degeneracy  of  our  times, 
as  illustrated  in  its  reckless  and  ostentatious  extravagance,  by  comparing  it 
with  those  days  when  simple  elegance  and  frugality  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  sketch  was  designed  for  the  latitude  of  New  York,  but  there  is  a  univer- 
sality in  its  reflections  which  commed  it  to  attention  here.  When  Washing- 
ton was  President,  his  wife  knit  his  stockings  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  moth- 
er made  dough-nuts  and  cakes  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's;  now  the 
married  ladies  are  too  proud  to  make  dough-nuts;  besides  they  don't  know 
how;  so  they  send  to  Madame  Pompadour,  or  some  other  French  cake-baker, 
and  buy  sponge  cake  for  three  dollars  a  pound.  —  In  those  days  New  York 
was  full  of  substantial  comforts,  now  it  is  full  of  splended  misery;  then  there 
were  no  grey-headed  spinsters,  (unless  they  were  ugly  indeed,)  for  a  man 
could  get  married  for  a  dollar,  and  begin  house-keeping  for  twenty,  and,  in 
washing  his  clothes  and  cooking  his  victuals,  the  wife  saved  more  than  it  took 
to  keep  her.  Now,  I  have  known  a  minister  to  get  five-hundred  dollars  for 
buckling  a  couple;  then  the  wine,  cake,  and  et  ceteras,  five  hundred  more; 
wedding  clothes  and  jewels,  a  thousand  more;  six  or  seven  hundred  in  driving 
to  the  springs  or  some  deserted  mountain;  then  a  house  must  be  got  for  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  furnished  at  an  expense  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand; and  when  all  is  done  his  pretty  wife  can  neither  make  a  cake  nor  put 
an  apple  in  a  dumpling.  Then  a  cook  must  be  got  for  twentv  dollars  per 
month,  a  chamber-maid,  a  laundress,  a  seamstress,  at  seven  dollars  each; 
and,  as  the  fashionable  folly  of  the  day  has  banished  the  mistress  from  the 
kitchen,  those  blessed  helps  aforesaid  reign  supreme;  and  while  the  master 
and  mistress  are  playing  cards  in  the  parlor,  the  servants  are  playing  the  dev- 
il in  the  kitchen — thus  lighting  the  candle  at  both  ends  it  soon  burns  out. 
Povertv  comes  in  at  the  door  and  drives  love  out  the  window.  It  is  this  stu- 
pid and  expensive  nonsense  which  deters  so  manv  unhappy  old  bachelors  from 
entering  the  state  of  blessedness;  hence  yon  find  more  deaths  than  marria- 
ges. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY  MORAL   TRAINING. 

Those  who  would  train  up  young  people  without  the  cultivation  of  moral 
habits,  trusting  solely  to  the  future  influence  of  religion  upon  their  hearts, 
are  like  mariners,  who,  while  they  wait  for  their  bark  to  be  safely  guided  out 
to  sea,  allow  their  sails  to  swing  idly  in  the  wind,  their  cordage  to  become 
entangled,  and  the  general  outfit  of  their  vessel  to  suffer  injury  and  decay; 
so  th;it  when  the  pilot   comes  on  board,   they   lose   much  of  the  advantage    of 
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his  services,  and  fail  to   derive  the   anticipated   benefit   from  his  presence. — 
[Ellis. 

DUTIES  OF  PARENTS. 
Why  are  cases  so  frequent  in  which  the  children  of  virtuous  parents  grow 
up  vicious  and  abandoned?  There  are  many  nice  and  delicate  adjustments 
necessary  to  secure  the  highest  and  best  results  in  the  education  of  a  child, 
but  the  principles  necessary  for  tolerable  success  must  be  few  and  simple. 
There  are  two  which  we  wish  we  had  a  voice  loud  enough  to  thunder  in  the 
■ears  of  every  parent  in  the  country;  the  breach  of  one  or  the  other  of  which 
will  explain  almost  every  case  of  gross  failure  on  the  part  of  virtuous  pa- 
rents which  we  have  ever  known.     They  are  these: 

1.  Keep  your  children  from  bad  company. 

2.  Make  them  obey  you. 

Habits    of  insubordination  at    home,    is  the    great    source    of  evil,  which 
under  so  much  of  what  moral  and  religious  instruction  might  otherwise  effect. 

What  folly  to  think  that  a  boy  can  play  with  the  profane,  impure  passionate 
boys  which  herd  in  the  streets  six  days  in  the  week,  and  have  the  stains  all 
wiped  away  by  being  compelled  to  learn  his  Sunday  school  lesson  on  the 
seventh;  or  that  children  who  make  the  kitchen  or  the  nursery  a  scene  of 
noise  from  the  age  of  three  to  eight  years,  and  not  be  prepared  for  anything  in 
after  life  but  to  carry  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  riot  wherever  they  may 
go.  No!  children  must  be  taken  care  of.  They  must  be  governed  at  home, 
and  kept  from  contaminating  influences  abroad,  or  they  may  be  ruined.  If 
parents  ask,  how  shall  we  make  our  children  obey?  We  answer,  just  the  easi- 
est and  pleasantest  way  you  can,  but  at  all  events  make  them  obey.  If  you 
ask,  how  shall  we  keep  our  boys  from  bad  company?  We  answer,  in  the  easi- 
est and  pleasantest  way  you  pos?<ibly  can,  but  at  all  events,  if  in  the  city, 
keep  them  out  of  the  streets;  and  whereever  you  are,  keep  them  from  bad  com- 
pany. The  alternative,  it  seems  to  us,  is  as  clear  and  decided  as  any  which 
circumstances  ever  made  up  for  man;  you  must  govern  your  children,  and 
keep  them  away  from  the  contamination  of  vice,  or  you  must  expect  to  spend 
your  old  age  in  mourning  over  the  ruins  of  your  family.      [  J.  Abbott. 

CURE  FOR  THE  BOTS. 
Give  the  animal  a  quart  of  molasses,  or  dissolved  sugar,  with  a  quart  of 
sweet  milk.  In  thirty  minutes  you  will  find  him  at  ease.  Then  pulverize  an 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  alum  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  and  drench 
your  horse.  After  two  hours  or  less,  administer  one  pound  salts,  and  you 
will  effect  a  cure. 


THE  NETTLE. 

By  the  generality  of  farmers,  the  nettle,  we  believe,  is  proscribed  ps  a 
worthless  and  noxious  weed.  Yet  in  Holland  it  is  far  from  being  regarded 
as  valuless — the  economical  Dutchmen  use  it  as  a  pot  herb,  in  its  young 
state,  and  its  roots  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  seed  is  also  economised,  and  pos- 
sesses the  reputation  of  imparting  superior  spirit  and  activity  to  horses,  as 
well  as  a  fine  lustrous  gloss  to  their  coat  or  skin.  It  is  sometimes  sown  and 
cut  as  green  feed  for  cows — from  four  to  six  crops  a  year.  In  the  papers  of 
the  Bavarian  Society,  it  is  said  to  possess  many  important  properties: — eaten 
as  sallad,  it  relieves  consumption;  it  fattens  horned  cattle,  whether  green  or 
dry;it  not  only  fattens  calves,  but  improves  their  flesh;  it  is  an  antidote  to 
most  malidies;  sheep  which  eat  it  bring  forth  healthy,  vigorous  lambs;  it  pro 
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motes  the  laying  of  eggs  in  hens;  it  improves  the  tat  of  pigs;  the  seeds,  mix- 
ed with  oats,  are  excellent  for  horses;  it  grows  all  the  year  round  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  the  fibres  of  the  stem  make  an  excellent  hemp. 

The  Bavarian  Oracle  might  have  added,  that  few  plants  force  better  or 
more  rapidly,  and  that  the  shoots  so  produced  make  a  delicate  aqri  high  fla- 
pot  herb,  resembling  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  pompion.  Maine  Cultiva- 
tor. 


SNAKE  WEED. 

Wood,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  New  England's  Prospect,  "  who  visited 
Boston  within  a  few  years  after  its  first  settlement,  published  his  observations 
on  the  country  in  1669.  In  the  eleventh  chapter,  entitled  M  Of  the  Evils, 
and  such  Things  as  are  hurtful  in  the  Plantation,"  he  speaks  particularly  of 
a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake,  as  follows: 

11  When  man  is  bitten  by  any  of  these  creatures  the  poison  spreads,  so  sud- 
denly through  the  veins,  and  so  runs  to  the  heart,  that  in  one  hour  it  causes 
death,  unless  he  hath  the  antidote  to  expel  the  poison,  which  is  a  root  called 
snake  weed,  which  must  be  champed,  the  spittle  swallowed,  and  the  root  ap- 
plied to  the  sore ;  this  is  present  cure  against  that  which  would  be  present  death 
without  it;  this  weed  is  rank  poison  if  it  be  taken  by  any  man  that  is  not  bit- 
ten, unless  it  be  physically  compounded.  Whoever  is  bitten  by  these  snakes, 
his  flesh  becomes  as  spotted  as  a  leper,  until  he  is  perfectly  cured.  It  is  re- 
ported that  if  the  party  live  that  is  bitten,  the  snake  will  die;  and  if  the  party 
die,  the  snake  will  live.  Five  or  six  men  have  been  bitten  by  them,  which 
by  using  the  snake  weed,  were  all  cured,  never  any  yet  losing  his  life  by 
them. 

Cows  have  been  bitten,  but  being  cut  in  divers  places  and  this  weed  thrust 
into  their  flesh,  were  all  cured.  I  never  heard  of  any  beast  that  was  yet  lost 
by  any  of  them,  saving  a  mare." 

Is  anything  now  known  of  the  remedy  here  spoken  of  with  such  confidence 
over  two  hundred  years  ago? 

TO  DESTROY  LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

Grease,  fat,  or  lard,  or  any  oily  substance,  if  applied  to  neat  cattle  infested 
with  pediculi,  will  have  the  desired  effect;  it  must  be  applied  by  being  well 
rubbed  into  the  hair  on  those  parts  where  the  vermin  are  found,  and  repeat- 
ed until  they  are  destroyed.  Insects  have  no  lungs,  but  breathe  by  spiracles 
or  minute  holes  in  their  bodies,  and  if  these  spiracles  are  clogged  with  grease 
or  fat,  they  become  suffocated  and  die.  Goose  grease,  hogs  fat,  pot-skim- 
mings, will  all  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  may  be  obtained  in  any  far- 
mer's family  without  cost.  Tobacco,  also,  will  kill  these  vermin  on  cattle, 
by  its  operation  on  them  as  poison.  A  simple  infusion  of  tobacco,  applied 
warm  and  rubbed  into  the  neck  or  dew-laps,  or  wherever  found,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely wet  the  hairs,  and  repeated  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  will  destroy 
the  nits  and  lifce  in  a  very  short  time  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  curry  comb 
should   be  used  after  application.      [Selected. 


TO  SWEETEN  RANCID  BUTTER. 
The  Echo  du  Monde  Sevant  says,  "  An  agriculturist  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Brussels  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  bad  smell  and  disagreeable 
taste  from  butter  by  beating;  or  mixing  in  fresh  water  with  chloride  of  lime, 
he  was  encouraged  by  this  happy  result  to  continue  his  experiments,  by  try- 
ing them  on  butter  so  rancid  as  to  be  past  use;  and  he  has  restored  to  butter 
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whose  odor  and  taste  were  insupportable,  all  the  sweetness  of  fresh.  This 
operation  is  extremely  simple  and  practible  to  all;  it  consists  in  beating 
the  butter  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  in  which  put  25  or  30  drops  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  to  two  pounds  of  butter.  After  having  mixed  it  till  all  its  parts 
are  in  contact  with  the  water,  it  may  be  left  in  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  after- 
wards withdrawn,  and  washed  anew  in  fresh  water.  The  chloride  of  lime 
having  nothing  injurious  in  it,  can  with  safety  be  augmented;  but  after  hav- 
ing verified  the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  25  or  30  drops  to  a  kilgorame 
of  butter  were  sufficient. 


INDIAN  SLAP  JACKS. 
Scald  a  quart  of  Indian  meal — when  luke-warm,  turn,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of 
flour,  half  tea-cup  of  yeast,  and  a  little  salt.  When  light,  fry  them  in  just  fat 
enough  to  prevent  their  sticking  to  the  frying-pan.  Another  method  of  ma- 
king them  very  nice  is  to  turn  boiling  milk  and  water  on  the  Indian  meal,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  quart  of  the  former  to  a  pint  of  the  latter — stir  in  three 
table  spoonsful  of  flour,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful 
of  salt. 


CEMENT  FOR  STOPPING  CRACKS  IN  CAST-IRON  BOILERS. 

Common  salt  by  measure  four  parts,  smithy  slack  one  part,  flour  one  part, 
flour  of  sulphur  three  parts,  water  enough  to  make  the  ingredients  into  a 
paste. 

AN  OLD  ALMANAC 

A  freind  has  kindly  loaned  us  a  copy  of  Aitken's  General  American  Reg- 
ister for  the  year  1773.  It  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  forms  a  hand- 
some volume  of  about  100  pages  elegantly  bonnd  in  green  morocco.  We 
find  in  it  a  variety  of  information  relative  to  the  British  American  colonies 
for  the  year  1773.  Gen.  Gage  was  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  North  America,  and  Admiral  Montague  of  all  his  Majesty's  ships. 
John  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  Surveyor  General  of  Woods  for 
life.  Sir  William  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  North- 
ern District.  Jared  Ingersoll  was  Vice  Admiralty  Judge  at  Philadelphia. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  among  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Customs  was  John  Robinson,  who  made,  we  believe,  the 
villainous  attack  upon  the  great  James  Otis,  in  the  British  Coffee  House, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  intellect.  The  Solicitor  General  of  the  Cus- 
toms was  Jonathan  Sewall,  the  friend  of  John  Adams,  but  a  Tory,  and  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada.  The  Inspector  General  was  Thomas 
Erving,  the  father  of  George  W.  Erving,  American  Minister  to  Spain,  and 
scarified  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  Deputy  Post-masters  General  for  the 
Northern  district  were  Bejamin  Franklin  and  John  Foxcroft.  The  mails 
were  dispatched  from  New  York  to  Boston  twice  a  week  From  Albany  to 
Quebec  once  a  week.  To  Philadelphia  three  times  a  week.  The  mail  for 
England  was  sent  by  packet  to  Falmouth  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  There  were  but  three  Post  offices  in  New  York — at  New  York,  Al- 
bany, and  Skeensborough,  now  Whitehall. 

William  Tyron  was  Governor  of  New  York;  Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieut. 
Governor.  Abraham  Ten  Broeck  was  member  of  the  Assembly  from  the 
Manor  of  Rensselaer.  The  Governor  was  also  Chancellor.  Daniel  Horse- 
manden,  Chief  Justice.  John  T.  Kemp,  Attorney  Genera)  Goldsbrow 
Banyar,  Register  in  Chancery. 
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Richard  Penn  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  William  Franklin,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  Eden,  of  Maryland;  the  Earl  of 
Dunmore,  of  Virginia,  Josiah  Martin,  of  North  Caraohna;  Lord  Charles 
Grenville  Montague,  of  South  Carolina;  George  Wright,  of  Ga.  and  Joseph 
Wanton,  of  R.  I. 


PROTECT  YOUR  CATTLE. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  tnat  claim  the  attention  of  the  farmer  dur- 
ing the  cold  season,  is  the  care  of  his  stock,  in  order  that  he  may  economise 
in  food,  and  keep  his  animals  in  a  good  healthy  condition  that  they  may  be 
useful  in  that  season  and  profitable  the  coming  summer. — Excellent  manage- 
ment is  required  in  cold  weather  in  order  that  milch  cows  may  pay  for  their 
keeping,  that  working  cattle  and  horses  may  retain  their  strength  and  good 
conditiou,  that  young  cattle  may  be  kept  in  a  thriving  state  ready  to  take  a 
more  rapid  start  in  the  spring,  and  that  breeding  animals  may  come  out  in 
the  spring  in  a  condition  to  amply  sustain  their  offspring. 

The  protection  of  cattle  from  storms  is  generally  attended  to,  but  few  farm- 
ers pay  sufficient  attention  to  protecting  their  cattle  against  cold.  They  can- 
not thrive  well  nor  be  productive  either  in  milk  or  labor,  unless  they  are 
made  warm  and  comfortable,  during  the  inclement  season. 

In  many  cases  in  this  cold  climate,  cattle  are  protected  by  only  one  frail 
boarding,  and  those  not  so  well  fitted  together,  owing  to  shrinkage,  or  bad 
work  in  the  carpenter,  as  might  be  done  in  rough  hewing  the  edges  with  an 
axe,  and  the  pitiless  storms,  and  old  Boreas  with  his  rude  blast,  are  pelting 
upon  the  poor  animals,  and  whistling  around  their  ears,  as  they  stand  shiver- 
ing in  the  stalls.  Let  the  farmer  whose  cattle  are  thus  exposed  consider  how 
little  labor  would  be  required  to  make  a  great  improvement. — The  boards 
should  be  jointed,  halved  or  tongued,  or  double  boarding  would  be  better. 
If  nothing  more  could  be  done,  as  a  temporary  protection,  the  large  cracks 
should  be  covered  with  battens  and  the  small  ones  may  be  plastered  up  with 
manure,  on  a  mild  and  drying  day,  and  frequently  it  will  last  through  the 
season. — In  this  way  when  a  boy  we  made  the  cattle  house  so  tight  that  it 
was  completely  dark  when  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed;  and  we  saved 
enough  in  preventing  the  manure  from  freezing,  to  pay  for  all  the  time  which 
the  improvement  required,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  the  cattle,  and 
saving  of  fodder. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  the  barn  so  warm  that  water  will  not  freeze  in  it 
in  the  coldest  weather.  If  it  be  objected  that  in  a  building  so  close  the  air 
will  become  impure,  we  would  remark  that  the  cattle  house  should  be  opened 
in  front,  a  part  at  least  directly  before  the  animals,  as  their  lungs  are  capa- 
cious and  they  decompose  the  atmosphere  very  fast,  aporopiating  to  their  use 
the  vital  part.  With  the  house  open  in  front  communicating  with  the  large 
open  way,  usually  termed  the  barn  floor,  they  will  be  well  provided  with  air, 
and  in  mild  weather  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation.  Boston   Cultivator. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church. — There  were  in  this  country,  fifty  years 
since,  but  1  bishop  and  25  priests  of  this  denominaton,  with  a  few  scattered 
churches.  There  are  now  21  bishops  and  nearly  1000  priests,  with  700 
churches,  and  about  500  missionary  stations.  They  have  48  academies,  21 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  36  houses  for  religious  women,  and  26  orphan  asy- 
lums. Their  increase  is  at  a  ratio  of  nearly  100  per  oent  every  ten  years, 
being  of  course  largely  aided   by   emigration.     The   increase   of  the  general 
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population  is  34  per  cent.  There  are  two  societies  in  Europe,  whose  princi- 
pal object  is  to  convert  this  country  to  the  doctrines  of  their  church,  viz,  the 
Leopold  Foundation  in  Austria,  and  the  Society  of  St.  Charles,  Borromeo  in 
Lyons.  The  latter  transmitted  to  this  country  in  1840,  $  163,000  and  in  1842, 
$177,000.— [Phil.  North  American. 

A  MARKET  FOR  WIVES. 
In  the  district    of  Bermin  Sooar,  a  moutanous   country,    inhabited  entirely 
by  the  Berber  tribes  ol*  Morocco,  there  is  one  place  where,  during  the  fair,  a 
barter  of  a  very  curious  kind  takes  place.     This  fair  is  held  once  a  year,  and 
is  chiefly  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  bachelors  finding  wives,  married  men 
adding  to  their   matrimonial  treasures,    and  the   maidens  or  widows  getting 
husbands.     In   fact,  the  whole  affair   resolves   itself  into  the   women   selling 
themselves;  but  to   escape   the   ignominy   of  such  a    procedure,   the  traffic  is 
carried  on  in  the  following  manner: — Each  lady,   desiring  to  enter  into  wed- 
lock, dresses  herself  in  her  best  and  most   becoming  attire,    and  taking   with 
her  a  piece  of  cloth  of  her  own   weaving,   sits  down  unveiled  in   the  market 
place.     The  men  both  young  and  old,  who  are  candidates  for  matrimony,  par- 
ade about  the  market  examining  the  texture  ofthe  cloth   displayed  by    the  la- 
dies, and    scrutinizing  at  the   same  time  their  looks  and   behaviour. — Should 
the  customer  be    pleased    by  the  maiden,  he   inquires   the  price  ofthe  cloth; 
she  replies  by  naming  what  she  would  expect  as  a  dowry,  and  the  amount  of 
this  she  raises  or  depresses,    according   as  the   candidate   for  her  heart  may 
please  her,  resorting  to  the  demand  of  an  exhorbiant  sum  should  she  be  averse 
to  the  purchaser.     During  this  barter  the  enamored    swain  is  able   in  some 
degree  to  judge  of  her  temper  and  character.     If  they  come  to  an  agreement, 
the  parents  ofthe  girl  are  appealed  to,  and  they  have  the  right  of  assent;  the 
parties  adjourn  to  a  public  notary,  the   contract  is  made,    and  the   purchased 
bride  is  carried   off  to   her   home.      In  this  traffic,    widows   are  at  a  low   rate 
price  in  general,  and  divorced  ladies  sell  their  cloths  very   cheap.     The  wife 
thus  purchased  cannot  be  re-sold,  however  much  the   purchaser   may  repent 
his  bargain.      She  is  his  lawful  wedded   wife,  and    retains  the  purchase-mon- 
ey, which  is  her  jointure  or  dowry.     It   is  evident  that  this  curious  system  of 
barter  has  been  resorted  to  by  these  Mahomedan  mountaneers  as  a  means  of 
evading  the  law  ofthe  Prophet,  which  interdicts  all  courtship  before  marriage. 

The  Art  of  Being  Agreeable. — The  true  art  of  being  agreeable  is  to 
appear  well  pleased  with  all  the  company,  and  rather  to  seem  well  entertained 
with  them  than  to  bring  entertainment  to  them.  A  man  thus  disposed,  perhaps, 
may  not  have  much  learning,  nor  any  wit;  but  if  he  has  common  sense,  and 
something  friendly  in  his  behaviour,  it  conciliates  men's  minds  more  than  the 
brightest  parts  without  disposition — and  when  a  man  of  such  a  turn  comes  to 
old  age  he  is  always  sure  to  be  treated  with  respect.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
we  should  not  dissemble  and  flatter  in  company — but  a  man  mav  be  very 
agreeable,  strictly  consistent  with  truth  and  sincerity,  by  a  prudent  silence, 
where  he  cannot  really  concur,  and  a  pleasing  ascent  where  he  can.  Now 
and  then  you  meet  with  a  person  so  exactly  formed  to  please  that  he  will  gain 
upon  every  one  that  hears  or  beholds  him.  This  disposition  is  not  merely  the 
gift  of  nature,  but  frequently  the  effect  of  much  knowledge  ofthe  world,  and 
a  command  over  the  passions. 

Marry  not  a  man  who  neglects  his  business;  if  he  does  so  when  single,   he 
will  do  worse  when  married. 
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Manufacturing  Artificial  Marele. — The  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  savs  an 
individual  has  a  mode  of  manufacturing  marble  ■which  is  pronounced  superior 
to  any  other  artificial  stone  or  marble  in  use,  and  will  supercede  the  use  of 
lime  mortar  in  varied  processes  of  plastering,  will  be  extensively  used  for 
stucco  work,  mosaic,  statuary,  mantle  pieces,  table  slabs,  atmospheric  and 
hydraulic  cement,  roofing  of  houses  and  paving  of  streets,  Sec.  It  will  resist 
the  action  of  atmospheric  heat,  damp  frost,  Sec,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  can  be  manufactured  M  a  cost  little  exceeding  ordinary  lime  mor- 
tar. 


Powder. — It  is  stated  that  an  officer  of  the  Artillery  in  France,  who  occu- 
pies one  of  the  fauteuils  of  the  academy,  has  proved  to  that  body  that  he  has 
discovered  a  method  of  taking  away  the  explosible  properties  of  gun-powder, 
to  be  restored  at  pleasure. — It  is  merely  to  mix  the  powder  with  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal  or  black  lead,  filling  up  the  interstics  between  the  grains;  and 
if  in  this  state  it  is  set  fire  to,  it  merelv  fuses  but  does  not  flame.  In  a  recent 
experiment,  two  barrels  of  the  powder,  thus  mixed,  were  placed  one  upon 
the  other  and  the  lower  one  lighted.  It  burnt  in  about  20  minutes,  but  the 
caloric  developed  had  so  little  force  that  the  upper  |barrel  was  but  slightly 
charred,  and  its  contents  uninjured.  The  powder  is  a  any  time  rendered 
serviceable  by  sifting  it. 

The  Jesuits. — Dr.  Giustiniani  gives  the  character  of  the  Jesuits  as  follows: 
A  Jesuit  is  an  amphibious  being;  he  is  (according  to  his  constitution)  neither 
a  monk,  nor  a  secular  priest,  still  he  is  both  when  required.  The  spirit  of 
dominion  is  the  foundation  of  his  order,  and  at  the  same  time  you  see  him 
creeping  like  a  worm  in  the  dust  to  be,  (apparently)  crushed  by  every  foot 
that  passes  by.  He  is  a  monarchist  in  Austria,  a  revolutionist  in  France,  an 
autocrat  in  Italy,  and  a  republican  in  the  United  States.  A  Jesuit  is  like  a 
bat;  when  the  cat  comes,  it  says,  "I  am  a  bird,"  extending  its  wings  and 
flies;  if  the  hawk  appears,  it  creeps  in  the  darkest  holes,  and  exclaims,  M  I 
am  a  mouse;"  such  is  the  character  of  Jesuitism. 


CURIOUS  PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE. 

Sir  Henry  Marsh  observed  in  a  patient,  dying  of  consumption,  about  ten 
days  before  her  death,  a  very  extraordinary  light,  which  seemed  darting 
about  the  face  and  illuminating  around  her  head,  flashing  very  much  like  an 
aurora  borealis.  She  had  been  that  day  seized  with  suffocation,  and  was  ex- 
tremely nervous.  At  night  this  luminous  appearance  suddenly  commenced. 
The  servant  said  she  had  seen  it  before,  and  it  had  dazzeled  her  eyes,  but 
that  she  was  afraid  to  speak  of  it,  as  she  would  be  called  superstitous.  It 
continued  for  an  hour  and  disappeared.  Three  nights  afterwards  she  saw  it 
again.  The  evening  before  she  died  she  saw  it  aoain,  but  fainter,  and  it 
lasted  twenty  minutes.  The  state  of  the  body  was  that    of  extreme  exhaustion. 

Her  breath  had  a  peculiar  smell,  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  decomposi- 
tion was  going  on.  Sir  H.  Marsh  has  collected,  in  all,  four  cases  similar 
to  the  above.  He  considers  it  as  resulting  from  decomposition  as  seen  in 
dissecting  rooms — from  chemicalaction,  in  peculiar  conditions,  evolving  light 
through  electrical  phenomena.'  We  know  that  decomposition  of  animal 
matter,  especially  fish,  produces  phosphorescence,  or  electric  light. 

The  influence  of  light  on  animal  development  is  strikingly  pointed  out  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr  M.  Edwards.  He  has  shown  that  if  tadpoles  De  nour- 
ished with  proper  food,  and  are  restored  to  the  constantly  renewed  contact  of 
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water,  (so  that  their  bronchial  respiration  be  maintained,)  but  are  entirely  de- 
prived of  light,  their  growth  continues,  but  their  metamorphosis  into  breath- 
ing animals  is  arrested,  and  they  remain  in  the  form  of  large  tadpoles! 

Fatal  Fright. — A  London  paper  records  the  following  warning  against  a 
foolish  and  criminal  amusement  too  often  tolerated  in  children: 

'A  little  girl  was  frightened  to  death,  at  Shadwell,  last  week.  The  child, 
Matilda  Tuck,  three  years  old,  was  staying  on  a  visit  with  a  Mrs  Farnfield; 
and  Mrs  Farnfield  and  her  brother  were  taking  the  child  down  the  Folly, 
when  Margaret  Peat,  a  girl  about  eight  years  of  age,  ran  out  of  a  house  in  a 
white  dress  and  a  black  mask.  The  little  child  did  not  say  a  word,  but  clung 
to  the  man.  When  they  got  home,  she  trembled  very  much,  and  kept  on  re- 
peating, as  she  did  while  she  slept  on  Mrs  Farnfield's  arm  at  night,  'Oh!  the 
black  woman!  don't  let  her  come  to  me.'  On  Thursday  morning  she  became 
insensible,  and  moaned  frequently.  A  medical  man  said  that  apoplexy  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  death.' 


Bathing. — Once  on  a  time,  a  French  doctor  came  to  Damascus  to  seek 
his  fortune;  when  he  saw  the  luxurious  vegetation,  he  said,  '  This  is  the  place 
for  me — plenty  of  fever.'  And  then,  on  seeing  an  abundance  of  water,  he 
said,  'More  fever — no  place  like  Damascus.'  When  he  entered  the  town, 
he  asked  the  people  'What  is  this  building?'  'A  bath.'  'And  what  is  that 
building?'  'A  bath.'  '  Curse  on  the  baths,  they  will  take  the  bread  out  of 
my  mouth.'  said  the  doctor;  '  I  must  seek  fever  practice  elsewhere.'  So  he 
turned  back,  and  went  out  the  gate  again,  and  hied  himself  elsewhere. —  The 
Modern  Syrians. 

WANT  OF  EXERCISE  AND  CARE  A  CAUSE  OF  MENTAL  IMBE- 
CILITY AND  DISEASE. 
*     In  looking  abroad  on  society,  we  often  behold  individuals  who  have  no  call 
to  exertion,  and  whose  exemption  from  the   ordinary  cares   and  solicitudes  of 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  its  anoyances — too  frequently  operate  as  an  inevitable 
and  powerfully  predisposing  cause  of  mental  imbecility  and  disease.     An  in- 
dividual of  an  active  temperment,  if  confined  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  regu- 
lar routine  of  engrossment,  which  admits  neither  range  nor  stimulous  for  the 
majority  of  his  faculties,  and  who  is  excluded  by  the  lack  of  education,  or  the 
destitution  of  congenial  society,  from  exciting  sources  of  thought  and  action, 
will  become  melancholy,  his  intellectual  and  moral  feelings  emasculated,  and 
his  perceptions  slow  and  dull.     And  this  affords  us  a  clue  to  the  solution  of 
the  fearful  mystery  why  so  many  of  those   unfortunate  beings   who   are  capi- 
tally convicted  and  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  for  life,  as  an  expiation 
of  their  offences,  become  lunatics.     The  mind,    deprived  of  all  external  sour- 
ces of  excitement,  soon  loses  its  equilibrium,    becomes  lost   amid  a  chaos   of 
incongruous  images,  and  the  gloom  of  unmitigated  despair. — Maine   Cultiva- 
tor 

Calomel. — The  continual  dropping  of  water,  it  is  said,  will  wear  away  the 
stone.  We  have  waged  war  with  calomel,  and  do  not  design  to  have  a  sin- 
gle paper  go  from  our  hands  that  does  not  bear  some  testimony  against  this 
uncircumcised  Philisiine  of  the  regulars. — Says  Dr.  James  Graham,  '  I  can- 
not forbear  regarding'it  as  an  instrument  of  mighty  mischief,  which,  instead 
of  conveying  health  and  strength  to  the  diseased   and   enervated  system,  is 
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made  to  scatter  widely  the  seeds  of  debility   and   disease   of  the   worst  kind, 
among  pers  >na  of  every  age  and  condition.' 

What  can  he  the  object  of  physicians  in  employing  means  which  scatter 
the  seeds  of  debility  and  disease  of  the  worst  kind,  among  the  whole  commu- 
nity?    Let  those  who  employ  such  means  answer,  and  let  the  people  beware. 

Pou.    Thomsonian. 


Ten  rules  to  be  observed  in  Practical  Lift. — The  following  rules  were  giv- 
en by  the  late  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  namesake,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Smith,  in   1825:  — 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  others  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  ycur  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is  cheap. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pains  have  those  evils  cost  us  which  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  WThen  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak, — if  very  angry,  a    hundred, 

A  Curious  River. — In  the  province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  there  is  a 
river  called  the  Tinto,  from  the  tinge  of  its  waters,  which  are  as  yellew  aa 
Topaz.  It  possesses  the  most  extraordinary  and  singular  qualities.  If  a 
stone  happens  to  fall  in  and  rest  upon  another,  they  both  become,  in  one 
year's  time,  perfectly  united  and  conglutinated.  All  the  plants  on  its  banks 
are  withered  by  its  waters  whenever  they  overflow.  No  kind  of  verdure 
will  come  up  where  its  water  reaches,  nor  can  any  fish  live  in  its  stream. 
This  river  rises  in  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains,  and  its  singular  properties 
continue  until  other  rivers  run  into  it  and  alter  its  nature. 


LONGEVITY. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Warsaw  Gazette,  that  a  shepherd  named  Demetrius 
Grabowsky,  died  a  short  time  since  at  Potorski,  on  the  great  age  of  169 
years.  Jenkins,  the  oldest  man  on  record  in  England,  lived  exactly  as  long 
as  the  Polish  shepherd.  Old  Parr  reached  152  years.  It  is  said  that  Gra- 
bowsky has  left  a  son  who  is  now  2C20  years  old.  A  female  died  lately  in 
Poland  aged  124.  Joseph  Ram,  a  negro,  affords  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
cent instance  of  longevity,  next   to  Grabowsky;   he  died  at  the  age  of  146. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  "  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,"  has  stated  that 
all  of  a  great  number  of  very  old  persons,  whom  he  questioned,  were  alike 
on'y  in  two  particulars — they  were  descended  from  parents  of  good  constitu- 
tions, and — they  were  early  risers.  Another  fact  may  he  stated,  to  which 
th<re  are  few  exceptions:  nearlv  all  the  well-affirmed  instances  of  longevity 
have  been  among  persons,  who  have  lived  and  died  poor. 


PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SUGAR-CANE. 

Dutrone  calls  sugar  the  most  perfect  alimentary  substance  in  nature,  and 
the  testimony  of  many  physicians  establishes  the  fact.  Dr.  Rush,  of  Phila- 
delphia, says,  in  common  with  all  who  have  analyzed  it,  "  that  sugar  affords 
the  greatest  quantity  of  matter  of  any  subject  in  nature."  Used  alone,  it  has 
fattened  horses  and  cattle  in  St.  Domingo  for  a  period  of  several  months,  dur- 
i  when  the  exportation  of  sugar  and  the  importation  of  grain  were 
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suspended  from  the  want  of  ships.  The  plentiful  use  of  sugar  in  diet  is  one  of 
the  best  preventives  that  ever  has  been  discovered  of  the  diseases  which  are 
produced  by  worms.  Nature  seems  to  have  implanted  a  love  for  this  aliment 
in  all  children,  as  if  it  were  on  purpose  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases. 
Sir  John  Pringle  tells  us,  that  the  plague  has  never  been  known  to  vist  any 
country  where  sugar  composes  a  material  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants. 
Dr.  Rush,  Dr.  Cullen,  and  many  other  physicians,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
frequency  of  malignant  fevers  of  all  kinds  has  been  lessened  by  the  use  of 
sugar.  Dr.  Rush  observes,  that,  in  disorders  of  the  breast,  sugar  is  the  ba- 
sis of  many  agreeable  remedies,  and  it  is  useful  in  weakness  and  acrid  de- 
fluxions  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  celebrated  Honchin  recommends 
"  Eau  Sucre  "  for  almost  every  malady  Dr.  Fothergill  was  very  anxious 
that  the  price  of  sugar  should  be  sufficiently  moderate  to  render  it  accessible 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  From  experiments  made  by  some  eminent  French 
surgeons,  it  appears  to  be  an  antiscorbutic;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  well 
known  facts.  A  writer  from  India  observes,  "  The  comfort  and  health  aris- 
ing to  a  poor  family  from  a  small  patch  of  sugar-cane,  exclusive  of  what  the 
jaggry  may  sell  for,  can  only  be  known  to  such  as  may  have  observed  them 
in  the  time  of  cutting  the  canes,  and  noted  the  difference  of  their  looks  be- 
fore the  crop  begins,  and  a  month  or  six  weeks  after." 

The  Cochin  Chinese  consume  a  great  quantity  of  sugar;  they  eat  it  gen- 
erally with  their  rice,  which  is  the  ordinary  breakfast  of  people  of  all  ages 
and  stations.  There  is  little  else  to  be  obtained  in  all  the  inns  of  the  coun- 
try but  rice  and  sugar;  it  is  the  common  nourishment  of  travellers.  The 
Cochin  Chinese  not  only  preserve  in  sugar  all  their  fruits,  but  even  the  great- 
er part  of  their  leguminous  vegetable,  gourds,  cucumbers,  radishes,  arti- 
chokes, the  grain  of  the  lotus,  and  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  of  the  aloe.  They 
fancy  nothing  is  so  nourishing  as  sugar.  This  opinion  of  its  fattening  prop- 
erties has  occasioned  a  whimsical  law.  The  body-guard  of  the  king,  select- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  pomp  and  show,  are  allowed  a  sum  of  money  with 
which  they  must  buy  sugar  and  sugar-cane,  and  they  are  compelled  by  law 
to  eat  a  certain  quantity  daily.  This  is  to  preserve  the  embonpoint  and  good 
looks  of  those  soldiers  who  are  honored  by  approaching  so  near  the  person 
of  the  king;  and  they  certainly  do  honor  to  their  master  by  their  handsome 
appearance.  Domestic  animals,  horses,  buffaloes,  elephants,  are  all  fattened 
with  sugar-cane  in  Cochin  China.  Sugar  has  been  found  to  be  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  verdigris,  if  taken  speedily  and  in  abundance;  and  unlike 
many  other  organic  substances,  its  nutritious  qualities  are  not  liable  to 
change,  from  the  operations  01  time  or  season. 

Deafness  of  the  Aged. — Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  old  peo- 
ple utter  querulous  complaints  with  regard  to  their  increasing  deafness;  but 
those  who  do  so  are  not  perhaps  aware  that  this  infirmity  is  the  result  of  an 
express  and  wise  arrangement  of  Providence  in  constructing  the  human  body. 
The  gradual  loss  of  hearing  is  effected  for  the  best  of  purposes;  it  being  to 
give  ease  and  quietude  to  the  decline  of  life,  when  any  noises  or  sounds  from 
without  would  but  discompose  the  enfeebled  mind,  and  prevent  peaceful  med- 
itation. Indeed  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  all  the  senses,  and  the  percepti- 
ble decay  of  the  frame,  in  old  age,  have  been  wisely  ordained  in  order  to 
wean  the  human  mind  from  the  concerns  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  to 
induce  a  longing  for  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence. 
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Story  told  by  Luther. — A  monk  who  had  introduced  himself  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  dying  nobleman,  who  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  con- 
tinued crying  out,  "My  Lord,  will  you  make  the  grant  of  such  and  such  a 
thing  to  our  monastery?  '  The  sick  man,  unable  to  speak,  nodded  his  head. 
The  monk  turned  round  to  the  son,  "  You  see,  Sir,  that  my  Lord  your  fath- 
er gives  his  consent  to  my  request."  The  son  immediately  exclaimed,  M  Fath- 
er, is  it  your  will  that  I  should  kick  this  monk  down  stairs ?  "  The  usual 
nod  was  given.  The  young  man  immediately  rewarded  the  assiduities  of  the 
monk  by  sending  him  with  great  precipitation  out  of  the  house. 

FRUITS. 

In  the  present  fruit  eating  season,  the  following  historical  summary  may 
be  acceptable. 

The  Apple  in  all  its  innumerable  varieties,  it  is  said  to  have  been  entirely 
derived  from  the  crab  apple,  which  grows  wild  in  every  part  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  Apricot  is  a  fruit  of  the  plumb  tribe,  which  grows 
wild  in  Armenia,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  16th  century.  The 
Peach  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  year 
1562.  The  Pear  grows  wild  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  all 
temperate  climates.  The  culture  of  the  Pear  is  very  ancient,  and  many  va- 
rieties were  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  At  present  there  are 
about  200  varieties  fit  for  the  table.  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  the  wood 
of  the  Pear  tree  was  used  for  statuary,  musical  instruments,  Sec.  ;  now  it  is 
used  for  the  hundles  of  carpenters'  tools  and  a  variety  of  mechanical  purpo- 
ses. Plums  were  first  brought  from  Syria,  but  are  now  well  known  in  all 
temperate  climates.  Musk-melons  were  first  brought  from  the  southern  parts 
of  Asia,  and  Water-melons  from  Egypt.  Black  and  Red  Currants,  and 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  grow  wild  in  all  parts  of  Eupope  and  America. 


COB  MEAL. 

Messrs  Editors. — I  noticed  sometime  since  an  article  in  your  paper — ed- 
itorial, I  think — in  which  it  was  urged  upon  farmers  to  grind  their  cobs,  as 
the  meal  was  valuable  for  many  purposes  on  the  farm — particularly  for  poul- 
try, hogs,  and  stock. 

On  the  strength  of  this  suggestion,  I  "acted,"  and  can  now  assure  you, 
so  well  satisfied  am  I  with  the  result,  thot  my  cobs  will  never,  as  heretofore, 
be  "  uselesslv  thrown  away."  As  I  grind  my  cobs  with  the  corn,  I  cannot 
speak  definitely  as  to  the  value  of  cob  meal  when  jsed  in  its  pure  and  unmix- 
ed state,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  very  important  saving  attained  by 
economizing  cobs  in  the  manner  you  direct.  I  have  during  the  last  three 
months,  fed  corn  and  cob  meal  to  my  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  calves,  and  as 
I  have  a  large  stock  this  winter,  and  have  thus  far  fed  them  wholly  on  the 
products  of  my  farm,  the  saving  to  me,  from  this  simple  suggestion,  has,  I  as- 
sure you,  been  of  no  small  value  as  regards  the  purse. — Maine  Cultivator. 

Drop  Cakes. — One  quart  of  milk,  a  large  tea  spoonful  of  salaeratus,  dis- 
solved in  a  cup  of  cream;  to  which  stir  in  flour  very  smoothly  until  a  thick 
batter  is  formed.  Then  dip  your  spoon  in  milk  and  with  it  place  your  batter 
at  short  distances  in  a  buttered  pan.  Very  delicate  made  entirely  of  cream, 
either  with  or  without  eggs. 

Cure  of  the  Mange. — This  may  be  effected  by  washing  the  animal  with 
water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled. 
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ROMANCE  IN  REAL  LIFE. 

"  Married,  on  Tuesday,  (not  last)  by  the  Rev.  William  Ask,  Thomas 
Mowitt  and  Charlotte  Conroy,  both  of  this  city." 

The  above  marriage  was  consummated  in  this  city  on  last  Tuesday  week — 
some  years  ago;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  the  marvelous.  Mr.  Mowitt  is 
a  respectable  shoe  maker,  who  keeps  several  men  employed,  and  among  the 
rest  was  John  Pelsing,  who  had  ingratiated  himself  so  much  in  his  favor  by 
his  faithfulness,  industry  and  sobriety,  that  he  took  him  in  partnership  about 
three  years  ago,  and  had  no  cause  to  regret  his  kindness.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Mowitt  and  Mr.  Pelsing  were  constant  friends  and  companions,  and 
boarded  at  the  same  house,  until  about  twelve  months  ago,  when  one  day 
they  were  subponed  on  a  Coroner's  jury,  about  to  be  held  over  the  body  of 
a  man  that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane.  The 
deceased  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  regular  dock  loafer;  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  all  present  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  ship  while  in  a  state  of 
intoxication;  but  the  verdict,  which  was  presently  given,  was  merely, 
11  found  drowned." 

The  jury  being  dismissed,  Mr.  Mowitt  turned  round  to  look  for  his  friend 
and  fellow  juror,  who  had  been  at  his  side  till  that  moment,  but  he  was  gone, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  him  running  at  full  speed  up  Maiden  Lane.  This 
struck  him  as  being  curious,  and  also  reminded  him  of  another  curious  fact 
— at  least  curious  as  connected  with  his  sudden  flight — namely,  that  when 
Mr.  Pelsing  had  first  glanced  at  the  face  of  the  corpse,  he  started  and  turn- 
ed deadly  pale.  Mr.  M.  then  proceeded  to  his  boarding  house,  and  thence 
to  the  store,  to  look  for  his  partner; — but  he  had  not  been  to  either,  nor  did 
he  return;  and  nothing  could  be  heard  of  or  from  him.  He  gave  up  all  fur- 
ther inquiries,  thinking  there  must  have  been  some  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween Mr.  Pelsing  and  the  man  that  was  found  drowned;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  he  had  in  all  probability  made  way  with  himself. 

So  matters  rested  until  a  certain  day  last  summer,  when  a  lady  called  on 
Mowitt,  at  his  store,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Pelsing.  She  was  told  the  particu- 
lars of  this  story. 

u  And  has  he  not  been  there  since?  "  she  anxiously  inquired. 

"  Not  since,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  know  he  has!  "  returned  the  lady. 

"He  has  not,  I  assure  you — at  least  not  "to  my  knowledge,"  replied  Mr. 
Mowitt. 

"  But  I  am  positive,"  said  the  lady. 

"What  proof  have  you  of  it?  "  inquired  Mr.  Mowitt. 

"  The  best  in  the  world,"  replied  the  lady;  "for  I  am  here,  and.Mr. 
Pelsing  and  myself  are  one  and  the  same  person!  " 

And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  was  the  fact. 

The  question  then  was,  whether  Mr.  Pelsing  was  a  gentleman  or  a  lady! 
and  it  turned  out  that  she  was  a  lady,  and  that  her  name  was  Charlotte  Con- 
roy; and  furthermore  that  she  was  a  widow  of  the  man  found  drowned.  She 
then  stated  that  her  husband  was  a  shoemaker  in  Philadelphia;  that  she  had 
been  two  years  married;  that  her  husband,  whose  name  was  Conroy,  took 
to  drinking,  and  treated  her  badly;  having  no  children,  she  used  to  spend 
her  leisure  hours,  sitting  by  and  stitching  shoes  for  her  husband,  intending, 
as  soon  as  she  could  finish  a  shoe,  to  leave  a  drunken  man  and  work  her 
way  through  the  world  alone.     Having  equipped  herself  in  men's  clothes,  she 
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left  her  lord  and  master  and  soon  arrived  at  New  York.  Of  her  success  as 
a  journeyman,  foreman  and  partner,  we  have  seen  above. 

As  soon  as  the  Coroner's  inquest  was  finished,  she  started  for  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  learned  that  her  husband,  who  had  become  a  wandering 
loafer,  had  a  week  before  set  out  for  New  York,  where  instead  of  finding  an 
injured  wife,  he  found  a  watery  grave. 

The  tinale  of  this  romantic  affair  was,  that  Mr.  M.  requested  Mrs.  C.  to 
make  his  house  her  home;  and  finding  that  he  loved  Mrs.  C.  even  better 
than  Mr.  Pelsing,  he  proposed  a  partnership  for  life,  which  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  their  becoming  man  and  wife,  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Tnis  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  on  record  wherein  a  wife  performed  the 
office  of  a  Coroner's  juryman  on  the  body  of  her  own  husband. 


Origin  of  Isabella  Grapes  in  America. — The  Isabella  grape  is  named 
from  Isabella  Gibbs,  tho  wife  of  Colonel  Gibbs,  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
great  scientific  attainments,  and  who,  during  a  residence  in  France  through 
the  revolutionary  war,  was  enabled  to  collect  one  of  the  most  valuable  cabi- 
nets of  minerals  of  his  time;  the  collection  having  been  made  from  the  public 
sales  of  the  effects  of  guilotined  noblemen.  His  cabinet  was  published  by 
Yale  College,  at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after,  the  last  war.  Mrs.  Gibbs,  some 
forty  years  or  so  since,  brought  the  grape  from  North  Carolina  to  Brooklyn, 
and  from  her  specimen  the  grapes  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  sprung. 
This  grape  has  since  been  cultivated  in  Europe  very  extensively. —  Genesee 
Farmer. 


A  Yankee  Trick. — The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial gives  the  following  anecdote,  and  recent  cute  trick  which  was  played 
by  one  Mr.  Smith  (John,  we  presume,)  in  the  city  of  London: 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  in  connection  with  the  late  seizure,  by  the 
excise,  of  the  distillery  of  Messrs.  Smith — an  enormous  establishment,  pay- 
ing upward  of  £400,000  to  the  said  department. 

A  few  days  before  the  seizure  was  made,  two  or  three  of  the  supervisors 
of  excise  walked  into  Mr.  Smith's  counting  house,  expressed  their  wish  to 
see  a  certain  vat  upon  a  certain  part  of  his  premises.  [They  had,  of  course, 
been  informed  that  this  vat  was  filled  with  spirits  not  daily  reported  to  them.] 
He  cheerfully  assented  to  their  desire,  and  ringing  a  bell  requested  them  to 
be  seated  until  a  person  came  to  conduct  them  to  the  desired  locality. 

Four  or  five  minutes  elapsed,  and  no  one  arriving,  Mr.  Smith  again  pulled 
the  bell  rope  with  a  good  deal  of  energy.  After  another  elapse  of  three  or 
four  minutes,  the  bell  being  unanswered,  Mr.  S.  expressed  his  regret  and 
surprise  at  the  neglect  of  his  clerks,  and  immediately  offered  his  own  servi- 
ces to  escort  them.  He  procured  a  light,  and  attended  them  to  the  vat  in 
question,  which  appeared  to  be  entirely  empty.  The  government  supervisors 
returned  disappointed;  but  when,  some  days  later,  upon  farther  information, 
a  seizure  of  Mr.  Smith's  entire  establishment  was  made  by  the  excise,  it  was 
discovered  that  when  Mr.  Smith  so  actively  pulled  the  bell  rope  alluded  to, 
he  rang  no  bell,  but  opened  a  huge  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  spirit  vat  and 
discharged  its  contents  into  the  Thames. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

Alcoholic  drinks,  and  various  other  poisons,  are  pretty  rapidly  going  out 
of  date  among  the  thinking  part  of  the  community  at  least,  and  will  eventual- 
ly, no  doubt,  be  discarded  altogether  as  a  beverage.  Many  confirmed  drunk- 
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ards  have  been  reclaimed  and  become  useful  and  worthy  members  of  society, 
since  the  temperance  cause  commenced;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  every 
son  and  daughter  of  Adam  will  soon  be  wise  enough  to  avoid  taking  into  their 
stomachs  every  substance  that  has  a  tendency  to  impair  health  and  destroy 
life. 

Tea  and  Coffee  possess  narcotic  qualities,  although  th°y  do  not  intoxicate 
like  ardent  spirits;  yet  the  exhilerating  influence  produced,  when  taken  strong 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  almost  as  destructive   to  the  nervous  system   as 
rum  or  brandy.     A   vast  number  of  females  become  extremely  nervous  and 
weak,  both  in  mind  and  body,   in   consequence  of  the  daily  use  of  these  fash- 
ionable and  pernicious  drinks      And  it  is   equally  difficult  to  convince  them 
that  their  health  and  constitutions  are  greatly   injured  by  such  practices,  as 
it  is  to  convince  a  drunkard  that  he  is  destroying  both  mind  and  body  by  the 
constant  use    of  spiritous  liquors.     The  artificial   excitement  produced  upon 
the  nervous  system  disqualifies  the  subject  to  judge  correctly   in  relation  to 
the  destructive    effects.     While  under    the  influence  of  such  stimulants,   a 
pleasurable  sensation  is  felt,  which  causes  many  to  believe  it  must  be  conge- 
nial to  their  well  being,  and  therefore  the  habit   is  continued,    regardless  of 
the  consequences.     Some  are  almost  persuaded  that  the  practice  is  bad,  and 
in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  the  supposition,   make  up  their  minds  to   abstain 
for  a  day  or  two.     Many  unpleasant  feelings,  together  with    a  great  lack  of 
spirits,  is  experienced.     This  is  discouraging  and  they  relinquish  the  under- 
taking, with  a  firm  belief  thar    it  will  not  do   in  this   case.     Those   who   are 
least  acquainted  with  the  laws    which    govern  the    animal  economy,   are   of 
course  most  liable  to  be  deceived.     Almost  everything  connected  with  sick- 
ness or  health,  is  to  them  a  mystery;   and  they  therefore  conclude  that    sick- 
ness is  a  judgment,  and  health  a    blessing,  distributed  by  an  overruling  Pow- 
er, according  to  merit  or  demerit,  without  the  intervention  of  physical  causes. 
It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  such  a  want  of  knowledge  should  prevail. 

Every  one  ought  to  know  that  effect  cannot  be  produced  without  a  corres- 
ponding cause,  and  that  if  those  laws  which  are  established  by  the  God  of 
nature  are  not  obeyed  by  the  animal  creation,  they  must  inevitably  suffer  the 
consequence. 

Some  are  selfish  and  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  everything  which  sur- 
rounds us,  was  created  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  man;  and  guided  by  these 
false  premises,  they  conclude  that  it  is  almost  an  indispensable  duty  to  eat, 
drink  or  wear  every  thing  that  they  can  lay  hands  on. 

Let  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  strong  tea  and  coffee,  quit  it  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  and  then  they  will  be  better  qualified  to  judge  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  their  existence  or  welfare. — Poug.  Thomsonian. 


EARLY  IMPRESSIONS. 
You  can  hardly  be  aware  how  deep  may  be  the  impression  which  you  make 
on  the  mind  of  your  child,  even  in  a  very  few  moments  of  time.  For  one,  I 
can  truly  say,  I  never  met  with  any  loss  so  great  as  that  of  losing  the  care 
and  instructions  of  my  mother  during  my  childhood,  in  consequence  of  her 
having  lost  her  reason.  But  I  can  recollect,  that  when  a  very  little  child,  I 
was  standing  at  an  open  window,  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  summer's  day.  The 
large,  red  sun  was  just  sinking  away  behind  the  western  hills;  the  sky  was 
gold  and  purple  commingled;  the  winds  were  sleeping,  and  a  soft,  solemn  still- 
ness seemed  to  hang  over  the  earth.  I  was  watching  the  sun  as  he  sent  his 
yellow  rays  through  the  trees,  and  felt  a  kind  of  awe,  though  I  knew  not 
whereof.      Tust  then  my  mother  came  to  me.   She  was  raving  with  frenzy,  for 
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reason  had  long  since  left  its  throne,  and  her  a  victim  of  madness.  She  came 
up  to  me,  wild  with  insanity.  I  pointed  to  the  glorious  sun  in  the  west,  and 
in  a  moment  she  was  calm!  She  took  my  little  hand  within  hers,  and  told  me 
that  "  the  great  God  made  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  world,  everything;  that  he 
it  was  who  made  her  little  boy,  and  gave  him  an  immortal  spirit;  that 
yonder  sun,  and  green  fields,  and  the  world  itself  will  one  day  be  burned  up; 
but  that  the  spirit  of  her  child  will  then  be  alive,  for  he  must  live  when  heav- 
en and  earth  are  gone;  that  he  must  pray  to  the  great  God,  and  love  and 
serve  him  forever!  " 

She  let  go  mv  hands — madness  returned — she  hurried  away.  I  stood  with 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my  little  bosom  heaving  with  emotions  which 
I  could  not  have  described;  but  I  can  never  forget  the  impressions  which  that 
conversation  of  mv  poor  mother  left  upon  me.  O,  what  a  blessing  would  it 
have  been,  had  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God  given  me  a  mother  who 
could  have  repeated  these  instructions,  accompanied  by  her  prayers,  through 
all  the  days  of  my  childhood!  But,  "  even  so,  Father,  for  it  seemeth  good 
in  thy  sight! — Rev.   John  Todd. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  WASH. 
Slack  stone  lime  in  a  large  tub  or  barrel,  with  boiling  water,  covering  the 
tub  or  barrel  to  keep  in  all  the  steam.  When  thus  slacked,  pass  six  quarts 
of  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  It  will  then  be  in  the  state  of  fine  flour.  Now  to 
six  quarts  of  this  lime,  add  one  quart  of  rock  or  Turk's  Island  salt,  and  one 
gallon  of  water;  then  boil  the  mixture  and  skim  it  clean.  To  every  five  gall- 
ons of  this  skimmed  mixture,  add  one  pound  of  alum,  half  a  pound  of  copper- 
as, by  slow  degrees  add  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  potash,  and  four  quarts 
of  fine  sand  or  hickory  ashes  sifted.  [We  suppose  any  kind  of  good  hard 
wood  ashes  will  answer  as  well  as  hickory.]  This  mixture  will  now  admit  of 
anv  coloring  matter  vou  please,  and  may  be  applied  with  a  brush.  It  looks 
better  than  paint,  and  is  as  durable  as  slate.  It  will  stop  small  leaks  in  the 
roof,  prevent  the  moss  from  growing  over  and  rotting  the  wood,  and  will  ren- 
der it  incombustible  from  sparks  falling  upon  it.  When  laid  upon  brick  work, 
it  renders  the  brick  impervious  to  rain  or  wet, 

Wash  Applied  ox  the  Presidelt's  House  At  Washington. — Slack  a 
half  bushel  of  lime  with  boiling  water,  strain  it.  Then  add  a  peck  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  warm  water;  three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste,  put 
in  boiling  hot;  half  a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  Whiting;  half  a  pound  of 
clear  glue  dissolved.  Mix,  and  let  stand  a  few  days.  When  ready  to  use  it, 
keep  it  on  a  portable  furnace,  and  apply  it  hot  with  a  painter's  or  white-wash 
brush.      [We  presume  it  will  admit  of  any  coloring  matter.] 

The  Romance  of  Real  Life. — A  Ghent  Journal,  states  that  there  is 
anions  the  convicts  in  the  prison  in  that  city,  a  man  who,  ten  years  ago,  hav- 
ing mdrdered  a  schoolmaster  from  jealousy,  was  condemned  to  hard  labor  for 
life,  and  this  man  is  now  worth  a  million  of  francs.  He  is  clothed  in  the  liv- 
erv  of  the  convicts,  and  is  working  as  a  bricklayer's  laborer.  In  the  same 
pri-on  there  is  also  living  a  man  who,  half  a  century  since,  was  pardoned, 
and  to  whom  libertv  has  been  offered  many  times.  He,  however  is  so  much 
accustomed  to  tie  life  of  the  prison,  that  he  requested  as  a  favor  to  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  there  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  now  about  90  years  old. 
He  has  lost  all  his  relations  and  friends  long  since,  and  has  no  desire  to  mix 
auain  in  a  world  in  which  he  knows  no  one.  He  is  very  kindly  treated  in  the 
drison,  as  his  conduct  was  always  good. 
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LOST  BOY  FOUND. 

A      SINGULAR       INCIDENT. 

The  following  communication  gives  the  particulars  of  the  capture  of  a 
child  of  Mr.  Ammi  Filley,  in  Michigan,  in  the  year  1837,  and  his  recovery 
in  Tolland,  Mass.,  about  the  first  of  the  present  month.  Mr.  Filley  was  a 
native  of  Windsor,  in  this  State— a  son  of  Mr  Elijah  Filley,  of  Bloomfield, 
quite  recently  deceased.  Mr.  Filley  has  called  upon  us  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  communication,  which  was  written  by  a  friend  of  his,  intimately 
conversant  with  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  lost  child. 

FACT  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION. 

In  consulting  the  tales  of  romance,  and  perusing  the  many  and  various 
works  of  fiction  that  issue  from  the  public  press  at  the  present  day,  none  will 
be  found  more  full  of  interest,  or  tending  more  to  display  the  wonderful 
workings  of  a  superintending  Providence,  than  the  remarkable  incidents  in 
the  history  of  a  Lost  Child,  recently  reclaimed  from  the  western  savages,  by 
its  bereaved  parent. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Ammi  Filley,  of  Windsor,  Ct.,  (having  in  1831  married  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  William  Marvin,  of  Granville,  Mass.)  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  town  of  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  this  town, 
then  a  wilderness,  he  located  himself,  and  by  his  industry  and  economy  he 
soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  productive  and  profitable  farm  ;  and  by 
accession  of  settlers,  the  town  became  populous  and  flourishing.  Although 
in  the  vicinity  of  numerous  tribes  of  savages,  and  often  visited  by  wandering 
families  of  the  natives,  yet  all  was  peace  and  quietness,  and  everything  con- 
spired to  render  their  abode  pleasant  and  happy. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1837,  his  little  son,  then  a  child  of  five  years  old, 
went  out  to  a  swamp  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwelling,  with  a  hired  girl,  to 
gather  whortleberries.  The  swamp  was  in  the  direction  from  Mr.  Filley 's  to 
the  dwelling  of  Mr  Mount,  the  father  of  the  girl,  whither  they  expected  to 
go  to  spend  the  night — and  the  scene  of  their  toil  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
house  of  the  former,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  from  the  dwelling  of  the 
latter.  Having  satisfied  himself  with  picking  berries,  the  child  discovered  a 
desire  to  return,  whereupon  the  girl  conducted  him  to  the  road,  and  placed 
him  in  the  direction  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Mount — not  doubting,  as  the  house 
was  in  plain  sight,  and  only  a  few  rods  distant,  but  the  little  fellow  would 
reach  it  in  perfect  safety.  The  girl  returned  to  the  swamp,  and  after  com- 
pleting her  supply  of  berries,  went  home  to  the  house  of  her  father,  and 
found,  to  her  astonishment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  family,  that  William  had 
not  arrived.     Notice  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  parents,  an  alarm 
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given  through  the  settlement,  and  the  whole  population  rushed  at  once  to 
the  assistance  and  relief  of  the  almost  distracted  parents.  Day  and  night 
for  more  than  a  week,  witnessed  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  his  neighbors, 
and  the  whole  country,  to  an  extent  of  twenty  miles,  was  searched  with  un- 
tiring vigilance.  Every  pond  and  stream  of  water  was  examined  or  dragged, 
and  every  rod  of  ground  scrutinized,  for  many  successive  days,  but  no  trace 
could  be  discovered  of  the  absent  child.  As  an  inducement  to  continue  the 
search,  notice  of  the  event  was  published  in  the  papers,  and  Mr.  Filley 
offered  a  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  recovery  of  the  child,  either 
dead  or  alive.  As  suspicions  were  entertained  that  foul  play  had  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  Indians,  enquiries  were  made  of  the  different  tribes  and  families 
in  the  vicinity,  and  pecuniaries  offers  tendered  to  their  chiefs  and  influential 
men,  and  Mr.  Filley  himself  traversed  for  months  the  wilds  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Ioway,  but  his  efForts  proved  vain.  No  discovery  could  be 
made,  and  no  tidings  had,  and  he  returned  to  his  broken  hearted  family,  with 
the  sad  reflection  that  their  little  William  was  lost  ! 

For  seven  long  years  this  stricken  family  endured  the  agony  of  an  affliction 
which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  human  nature  to  submit  to — "  months  of 
vanity  and  wearisome  nights  were  appointed  to  them." 

If  the  shaft  of  death  had  smitten  down  this,  their  first- born  son,  and  they 
had  passed  through  the  funeral  solemnities,  and  seen  him  laid  in  the  grave 
of  their  own  churchyard,  time  would  have  tempered  their  grief,  and  mitigated 
the  anguish  of  their  bereavement.  But  the  painful  suspense,  the  awful  un- 
certainty that  hung  over  his  fate,  was  an  abiding  sorrow,  which  time  could 
not  soften,  and  earth  had  no  balm  to  heal.  As  time  rolled  on,  hope  become 
extinguished,  but  William  was  not  forgotten.  The  mournful  event  with  its 
aggravated  circumstances,  was  a  corroding  canker  upon  every  comfort  of 
the  family — a  fatal  disease  seized  the  mother,  and  she  sunk  into  an  untimely 
grave. 

Since  the  decease  of  his  wife  Mr.  Filley  has  visited  Connecticut,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  while  here,  by  a  mysterious  course  of  events  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  human  wisdom  to  fathom,  his  long  lost  child  has  appeared, 
and  been  restored  to  his  fond  embraces. 

It  seems  that  the  lad,  before  reaching  the  house  of  Mr.  Mount,  was  over- 
taken and  kidnapped  by  a  band  of  Indians,  who  in  their  wanderings  happened 
to  pass  that  way.  In  this  family  he  lived,  and  travelled  with  them  in  all  their 
migratory  movements,  from  the  time  he  was  captured  until  the  autumn  of 
1843. 

About  this  time  his  family  visited  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  while  there  this 
white  child  was  discovered  among  them.  The  municipal  authorities  of  the 
city  becoming  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  at  once  caused  the  arrest, 
and  took  measures  to  compel  them  to  disclose  the  means  by  which  they  be- 
came possessed  of  the  child.  They  were  alternately  flattered  and  threatened, 
but  no  disclosure  could  be  obtained,  as  they  seemed  resolved  to  submit  to 
any  punishment,  rather  than  make  any  communication  by  which  the  pater- 
nity of  the  child  could  be  ascertained.  They  were  therefore  discharged,  and 
the  child  very  humanely  placed  in  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

Subsequently,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  M.  L.  Cowles,  of  Tolland,  Mass., 
being  in  want  of  a  boy  in  his  family,  was  recommended  to  this  place  and 
furnished  with  this  lad,  whom  he  brought  home  with  him  to  his  residence  in 
Tolland. 

In  the  month  of  December  last,  by  a  most  marvellous  occurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  facts  in  relation  to  this  boy,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  trans- 
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action  at  Albany,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Rev.  Doct.  Cooley,  of  Gran- 
ville. The  Doctor  having  frequently  heard  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  child  was  lost,  immediately  communicated  the  intelligence  he  had  ob- 
tained to  Mr.  Marvin,  the  grandfather  of  the  child,  and  he,  without  loss  of 
time,  made  known  the  tidings  to  Mr.  Filley,who  was  then  with  his  friends  in 
Connecticut. — From  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Filley  visited  Mr. 
Cowles,  in  Tolland,  with  whom  the  lad  then  resided 

Although  time  and  exposure  had  somewhat  obliterated  the  fair  features  of 
this  youth,  yet  his  personal  appearance  was  the  counterpart  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  His  size,  his  age,  the  complexion  of  his  eyes  and 
hair,  and  all  his  prominent  characterists  indicated  those  of  his  child  ;  and 
upon  appealing  to  a  known  scar  upon  his  hand,  and  examining  an  indubita- 
ble mark  in  the  hair  of  his  head,  his  identity  was  fully  recognized,  and  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart  he  pressed  to  his  bosom  his  long-lost  son. 

From  the  story  of  the  boy  it  appears  that  he  has  constantly  resided  in  the 
same  family,  which  consisted  of  iour  Indians — Paul  Pye  and  Phebe  Ann 
Pye  his  wife,  Martha  Ann  Pye  their  daughter,  and  Thomas  Williams,  an 
inmate  of  the  family.  They  adopted  him  as  their  son,  and  he  was  taught 
and  believed  that  Paul  and  Phebe  Ann  were  his  parents  and  Martha  his 
sister.  He  supposed  himself  an  Indian  boy,  and  was  not  aware  of  any  dif- 
ference of  complexion  or  distinction  of  nature  until  his  deliverance  at  Al- 
bany. He  has  an  indistinct  recollection  of  attending  school,  but  when  or 
where  he  knows  not. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  remaining  fact  in  his  memory  that  he  can  recog- 
nize as  having  transpired  prior  to  his  capture,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  asso- 
ciate this  with  any  other  fact  indicative  of  his  home,  except  that  he  did  not 
go  to  school  with  Indians. 

The  first  place  which  he  remembers  to  have  visited  was  Green  Bay,  the 
scenery  of  which  he  gives  a  faint,  though  correct  description.  In  travelling 
to  that  place,  they  probably  either  went  or  returned  by  water,  as  he  remem- 
bers sailing  in  a  steamboat.  He  accompanied  them  in  all  their  wanderings, 
and  was  used  as  a  mendicant  to  supply  himself  with  clothes  and  the  family 
with  food  when  their  indolence  prevented  their  obtaining  it  any  other  way. 

In  the  summer  they  made  their  peregrinations  back  and  forth  through 
Michigan  and  New- York,  and  sometimes  visited  Connecticut,  and  at  one 
period  encamped  themselves  for  several  weeks  at  Stonington.  In  the 
winter  they  generally  quartered  themselves  in  wigwams  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  village,  and  lived  on  small  game  such  as  Rabbits,  Skunks,  and  Bull- 
frogs, the  latter  of  which  they  considered  a  rich  repast. 

Occasionally  they  made  a  few  baskets  with  which  they  sent  William  to  the 
nearest  grocery  to  barter  for  whiskey. 

He  recollects  living  near  Detroit,  Utica,  Brothertown,  Catskill,  and  Hud- 
son, and  several  months  at  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  In  all  their  wanderings  in 
summer  and  winter,  he  travelled  barefoot,  suffering  in  winter  from  cold,  and 
at  all  times  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  but  the  kindness  of  his  Indian  sister, 
like  a  second  Pachahontas  took  unwearied  pains  to  mitigate  his  sufferings 
and  make  his  captivity  endurable; 

Although  he  cannot  recognize  his  new  friends,  yet  he  rejoices  that  he  has 
found  a  permanent  home  in  a  land  of  civilization,  and  all  parties  feel  to  ren- 
der their  grateful  thanks  to  the  Author  of  all  Good  for  this  marvellous  dis- 
pensation of  his  Providence. 
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DEATH  BY  STRAMONIUM. 

The  following  statement  of  facts  in  reference  to  a  case  of  the  improper 
and  ignorant  use  of  medicine,  is  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  : — 

Thursday  evening,  Nov.  14th,  1844,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  was  called  to 
visit  three  women,  who  were  said  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition  from  the 
use  of  some  article  that  they  had  taken  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  they  had  steeped,  as  they  supposed,  about  rive  drams 
of  horehound  in  a  pint  of  water  for  a  slight  cold  ;  but  the  herb  proved  to  be 
stramonium,  which  had  been  prescribed  a  few  weeks  before  to  be  smoked  for 
asthma,  and  they  had  each  of  them  taken  a  portion  of  this  deadly  infusion. 

It  may  be  well  in  the  commencement  to  sketch  briefly  each  patient.    M 

L was  upwards  of  60  years,  previous  health  feeble  and  delicate.     J 

L was  the  daughter  of  the  first    mentioned,   age  about   30,  constitution 

good.  E B was  upward  of  80  years,  and  naturally  of  a  very  vigo- 
rous constitution  ;  had  suffered  a  short  time  before  from  bronchitis,  but 
was  nearly  convalescent.     The  two  eldest  were  widows. 

Appearances. — They  lie  in  bed  stupid,  with  a  muttering  delerium,  unable 
to  articulate  a  single  word.  There  is  a  certain  and  peculiar  wildness  of 
countenance.  Their  faces  are  flushed.  Pupils  much  dilated.  Conjunctivas 
highly  injected,  with  a  total  insensibility  of  pupils.  Lips  and  tongue  parch- 
ed. No  vomiting.  Breathing  at  times  stentorous,  and  labored.  Hands 
cold,  with  a  trembling  and  slightly  convulsive  movement.  Great  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back.     At.  times  active  efforts  at  utterance. 

For  the  space  of  three  hours  at  intervals,  various  antidotes  were  resorted 
to,  as  ipicac,  combined  with  sulph,  zinc,  tartarized  antimony,  sulphate  of 
copper,  mustard  and  water,  salaeratus  and  vinegar,  draughts  of  warm  water, 
tickling  of  the  fauces.  The  various  combinations  employed,  produced  but 
little  effect.  Stimulants  were  then  substituted,  as  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  a  strong  infusion  of  green  tea,  &c,  apparently  with  some  benefi- 
cial effect.     Their  use  was  continued  at  intervals. 

Case   1.     M L .     Friday,  3  o'clock,   A.  M.     There  is  a  decided 

improvement.  Can  raise  herself  in  bed,  but  mutters.  Friday  morning,  9 
o'clock — is  conscious,  though  there  is  a  wildness  in  her  looks.  Pupils  are 
dilated.  Talks  at  times  coherently,  and  then  wanders.  A  purgative  was 
ordered  each  patient.  Saturday  morning — complains  of  soreness  of  the 
throat  and  fauces.  Has  a  loose  rattling  cough,  with  some  expectoration. 
Mucillaginous  drinks  were  ordered.  Having  survived  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  poison,  the  chances  for  her  recovery  seemed  favorable  ;  but  she 
continued  to  droop  gradually,  and  apparently  without  any  suffering,  life  fled 
the  following  morning. 

Case  2.     J L ,  the   daughter,  was  the  least  affected.     Could  sit 

up,  but  was  unable  to  stand,  and  resembled  one  intoxicated.  Her  symptoms 
were  somewhat  of  a  hysterical  character.  Friday,  3  o'clock,  A.  M., — is 
conscious,  speaks  distinctly,  and  seems  aware  of  her  condition.  Friday 
morning,  6  o'clock — pupils  continue  dilated.  Saturday  morning — has  quite 
recovered. 

An  incident  in  her  case  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark.  She  is  a  seamstress 
by  trade,  and  is  much  occupied  in  sewing.  At  times,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  poison,  she  would  seem  to  herself  to  be  engaged  in  her  usual 
avocation  ;   and   thus    would  thread  a  needle,  tie   a  knot  at    the  end  of  the 
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thread,  and  imitate  in  every  respect  the  routine  of  procedure  of  one  thus 
engaged. 

Case  3.     E B drank   the    most   freeiy  of  the    infusion,  and    her 

symptoms  were  the  most  alarming.  The  wildness  of  countenance  in  her 
case  was  very  striking,  and  almost  startling.  Pupils  very  much  dilated,  and 
totally  insensible.  Friday,  3  o'clock  A.  M.3 — but  little  if  any  improvement. 
Friday  morning,  9  o  clock — is  conscious,  though  the  wildness  continues. 
Pupils  are  considerably  dilated.  Is  much  excited,  talks  thickly,  and  artic- 
ulates with  difficulty.  Saturday  morning — is  better,  though  she  complains 
of  great  soreness  and  dryness  of  the  throat.  Has  at  present  some  hoarse- 
ness of  voice  and  cough,  for  which  she  is  under  treatment. 

Remarks. — A  striking  fact,  and  one  deserving  of  attention,  was  the  entire 
absence  of  emisses,  as  an  effect  of  the  stramonium  ;  and  the  seeming  impos- 
sibility to  produce  an  emetic  effect.  This  tendency  is  ascribed  to  it  by  medi- 
cal writers.  Thus,  Wood  and  Bache,  (see  U.  S.  Dispensatory,)  state  that 
smoking  the  leaves  of  stramonium  is  sometimes  attended  with  nausea, 
and  that  when  taken  in  poisonous  doses,  it  causes  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  states  that  stramonium  in  moderate  doses 
excites  nausea.  Orfila,  when  speaking  of  the  effects  of  belladona,  stramo- 
nium, foxglove,  &.c,  when  taken  in  poisonous  doses,  enumerates  among  other 
symptoms,  retchings,  and  obstinate  vomitings.  He  states,  "  that  stramo- 
nium is  very  poisonous,  a  decoction  of  the  fruit  or  seeds  has  been  known  to 
produce  the  most  furious  delirium,  convulsions,  palsy,  tremblings,  and  even 
death." 

Christoson  relates  a  case  of  poisoning  in  a  man,  where  18  or  20  grs.  of 
the  extract  of  stramonium  were  taken  by  mistake  for  the  extract  of  sarsapa- 
rilla.  As  there  are  some  points  in  that  case  analagous  to  the  present,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  it.  He  holds  the  following  language  in  regard 
to  it  :  "  The  symptoms  were  dryness  of  the  throat  immediately  afterwards, 
then  giddiness,  dilated  *pupils,  flushed  face,  glancing  of  the  eyes,  and  inco- 
herence, so  that  he  seemed  to  his  friends  to  be  intoxicated,  and  subsequently 
there  was  incessant  incoherent  talking,  like  that  of  demency.  Emetics  were 
given  without  effect,  and  there  was  little  amendment  obtained  from  blood- 
letting, leeches  to  the  temples,  cold  to  the  head,  or  purgatives.  But  after 
a  glass  of  strong  lemonade,  vomiting  took  place.  The  symptoms  began  to 
recede,  and  in  ten  hours  he  recognized  those  around  him." 

Another  point  worthy  of  remark,  was  the  active  efforts  at  utterance,  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  confused  jargon,  which  was  made  at  intervals.  Did  it 
arise  from  nervous  excitement  ?  The  long  continued  dilation  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  peculiar  aspect  of  wildness  in  each  patient,  were  also  remarkable. 

The  physicians  in  attendance  were  Drs.  H.  G.  Clark,  E.  D.  G.  Palmer, 
and  the  writer. 

The  above  is  but  one  of  the  many  melancholy  instances,  that  two  frequent- 
ly occur  from  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  virtues  of  particular  medicines. 
If  this  statement  shall  effect  any  good  by  way  of  caution  to  the  community, 
it  will  not  fail  in  its  intended  design. 

In  regard  to  stramonium,  foxglove,  &.C.,  cold,  deadly  narcotic  poisons, 
•they  ought  never  to  be  given  as  medicine.  What  will  poison  by  accident, 
will  poison  as  medicine. 


Fishing  Bounty.  The  amount  of  the  fishing  bounty  paid  from  the  Salem 
Custom  House  for  the  fishery  of  the  last  season,  was  fourteen  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  ninety  eight  dollars,  15  cents. 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

ci«  oration   pronounced  before   the  Philomathean  and  Phrenokosmian  Societies 
oj  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

BY  JOHN  TODD. 

The  most  valuable  thing  in  the  whole  universe  is  character.  And  character 
cannot  be  obtained  by  demanding  it,  nor  by  purpose,  nor  by  seeking.  It  must 
be  earned.  It  is  a  plant  which  every  one  may  cultivate;  but  it  is  of  a  slow 
growth,  and  requires  care  and  pains-taking.  It  must  be  symmetrical,  con- 
scientious and  honest, self-commanding  and  benevolent.  If  a  man  tells  you  that 
you  are  a  liar,  you  may  knock  him  down,  and  very  possibly  shut  his  mouth, 
but  have  you  altered  his  opinion  of  you?  Can  you  beat  respect  into  him 
with  blows?  You  may  quarrel  with  the  world  because  you  are  not  respect- 
ed and  honored  enough,  but  this  will  do  no  good.  You  must  have  character, 
and  then  the  world  cannot  help  respecting  you. 

I  am  the  more  anxious  to  impress  this  point  upon  you;  because  under  a 
free  republican  government,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  feeling  that,  since 
we  are  all  on  a  level  in  natural  and  civil  rights,  that  therefore  character  must 
all  be  on  a  level;  and  that  the  man  who  has  never  earned  character,  has  as 
much  right  to  respect  and  influence,  and  standing,  as  the  man  who  has  a  god- 
like character.  But  this  cannot  be:  for  the  simple  reason,  that  God  has  so 
made  men  that  they  must  respect  virtue,  and  despise  vice  and  selfish- 
ness, wherever  seen.  What  a  wise  provision  under  the  government  of  God, 
that  there  is  only  one  being  in  the  universe  who  can  hurt  you,  that  is — your- 
self! that  a  man  is  really  injured  only  by  what  he  does  himself.  This 
is  true  of  any  station — from  that  of  the  slave  to  that  of  the  monarch  on 
the  throne. — Human  governments  may  guarantee  to  you  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  you  may  praise  those  who  have  bequeathed  to  you 
a  legacy  so  rich;  but  God  has  bestowed  something  beyond  all  this,  when  he 
wrote  a  law,  not  on  paper  nor  on  parchment,  but  on -the  living  heart  of  man, 
that  he  shall  honor  and  respect  a  virtuous  character,  and  he  shall  despise  the 
opposite.  It  is  with  all  men  as  it  was  with  Cain:  if  they  do  well,  they  are 
accepted;  if  they  sin,  that  sin  lies  at  their  door,  and  no  one  will  carry  it 
away  or  bury  it.  I  know  we  are  tempted  to  feel  that  it  is  owing  to  some  ob- 
liquity in  our  fellow  men,  if  we  have  less  of  respect  or  influence  than  we  de- 
mand, ft  hen  the  truth  is,  however  painful,  men  are  not  to  blame.  It  is  out 
of  the  power  of  men  to  withhold  respect  where  it  is  really  deserved.  What  en- 
couragement for  the  young  who  are  coming  forward  in  life,  to  study  to  de- 
serve influence!  They  need  make  no  demand;  if  they  deserve,  the  boon 
will  fall  to  them  by  an  unchanging  law  of  God.  Honor  and  respect  will  flow 
towards  the  man  who  deserves  them.  It  is  not  to  George  Washington,  the 
American  General,  nor  to  George  Washington,  as  President,  that  the  world 
pays  its  homage;  but  it  is  the  character  which  that  name  embodies,  which  is 
to  be  admired  in  all  ages.  It  is  not  our  form  of  government  that  gave  you 
this  glorious  principle,  but  was  given  by  God  when  he  made  the  human  soul, 
and  he  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  bestow  the  same  meed  of  praise  on  the 
Priest  and  Levite  who  left  the  wounded  man  to  perish,  that  you  do  on  the 
Samaritan  who  showed  compassion. 

You  will  not  understand  me  to  say  that  under  a  free  government,  the  man 
who  deserves  the  best  will  receive  the  highest  offices  and  honors.  You  can- 
not  expect  that  party  feeling  and  prejudices  will  be  so  overcome  by  this  prin- 
ciple as  to  bestow  honors  where  most  deserved;  nor  am  I  saying  that  any  man 
will  receive  all  that  he  may  think  he  deserves,  but  I  am  saying  that  in    their 
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hearts  men  respect  or  despise  you  according  to  your  real  character,  and  that 
a  man  is  to  blame  in  proportion  as  he  is  despised. 

And,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  my  principle  is  not  fully  illustrated,  unless 
I  add,  that  it  is  a  universal  and   eternal  principle; — not  confined  to   the  nar- 
row limits  which  lie  between  us  and  the  grave,  nor  to  this  little  world  merely, 
but  it  reaches  all  worlds  and   all  future  being.     And,  at  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  when  the  great  drama  of  time    shall  be   closed,   when   the 
wicked  shall  all  stand  speechless  before  the  throne,  it   is  not  the  command  of 
God  that  clothes  them  with  shame  and  everlasting   contempt,  but  it  is   their 
own  character.     It  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  God  to  make  the  angels  in 
heaven,  and    the  saints   before    his  judgment   seat,  and   the    devils  in  hell, 
respect   those   who    will    be    clothed    in    shame    and    everlasting   contempt. 
The     very    laws    of  being    must   be     sacred   before    it   could     be     other- 
wise.    If  there    were    no  Almighty   arm  to    bring   down  the  wicked,    they 
would    certainly    act    out   this  law,  and  thrust  one  another  down,  and  pour 
shame  and  contempt  upon  those  who   deserve  it.     It  is  this  fearful  law  acted 
out  that  makes  hell  what  it  is.     It  is  not  God's  estimate  of  character,  nor  his 
wisdom  merely,  but  it  is  the  aggregate  opinion  of  the  moral  universe  gather- 
ed from  all  worlds,  that  makes  hell  what  it  is.     They   are   called  with   con- 
tempt, only  because  all  the  good  and  the  bad    say  they  ought  to  be!  On  your 
own  character,  then,  for  this  life  and  for  the  next  depends  the  decision  of  the 
question  whether  you  shall  be  despised;  and   over  your  study   in  letters    of 
light  does  God  write — "  let  no  man  despise  thee!  "     I  therefore  say  to  you, 
as  Cromwell  did  to  his  army — "  Fellow  soldiers,   trust  in  providence,  and  be 
sure  and  keep  your  poivder  dry!  " 

Another  great  law  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is,   that  you  gath- 
er the  very  thing  which  you  sow. 

This  law,  when  applied  to  the  vegetable  world,  is  recognized  at  once  as 
unvarying;  but  this  is  the  lowest  field  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  It  is  uni- 
versal and  unvarying  in  the  mental  and  moral  world.  If  you  know  a  young 
man  who  in  his  youth  is  idle  and  indolent,  you  expect  that  he  will  reap  the 
thing  sowed  and  will  be  an  indolent  man.  And  very  seldom  are  your  expec- 
tations disappointed.  Every  time  he  gives  way  to  indolence,  he  strengthens 
his  love  for  it,  and  his  dislike  to  effort  is  proportionally  increased.  He  who 
educates  his  mind  to  rebel  or  even  to  reluctate  at  the  calls  for  mental  effort, 
will  have  that  mind  gradually  more  torpid.  Hence  you  will  find  a  dull,  stu- 
pid mind  becoming  more  and  more  so  all  the  way  through  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  mind  that  is  often  girded  up  with  vigor  and  called  upon  to  do  its  best, 
will  become  more  and  more  powerful  all  the  time  of  its  action  here;  and 
hence  a  balanced,  disciplined  mind  is  often  in  its  greatest  strength  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  How  often  do  we  see  men  (though  not  half  as  often  as  we  might) 
who  have  made  powerful  mental  efforts  all  their  lives,  and  who,  in  their  age, 
keep  on  the  wing  untired,  going  up  higher  and  higher  into  what  is  intellectual, 
and  seeing  wider  and  wider  into  the  regions  where  the  Infinite  Mind  loves  to 
expatiate.  Even  to  extreme  old  age,  such  retain  the  eye  that  never  was  keen- 
er, a  flight  never  more  lofty,  and  their  powers  never  more  gigantic. 
"  O  mihi  tarn  longoz  maneat  pars  ultima  vitce." 

We  too  frequently  see  young  men  who  are  dissipated,  and  who  sow  the 
seeds  of  imbecility  of  mind  and  of  body.  We  should  esteem  it  almost  a  mir- 
acle, if  the  harvest  were  not  premature  old  age,  or  an  early  grave,  or  both. 
Every  prostration  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body  makes  the  next  deeper;  and 
hence,  by  the  inevitable  law  of  God,  the  harvest  of  ruin  must  succeed  to 
such  sowing.     What  gives  any    appetite  such  mighty  power  over  men,  when 
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it  has  for  a  longtime  had  indulgence?  The  answer  is,  he  sows  appetite,  and 
he  reaps  appetite.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  man  who  begins  to  use  any  intoxi- 
cating stimulant,  however  mild,  must  and  will  have  the  appetite  to  grow 
stronger  and  stronger.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  men  who  think  they  are  not 
slaves  to  appetite,  but  they  can  break  off  from  indulgence  at  any  time,  find  it 
no  easy  matter  when  they  attempt  it.  Do  we  ever  see  men  who  are  given  to 
any  appetite  who  do  not  every  year  reap  a  larger  harvest? — This  universal 
law,  applicable  to  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  habits,  is  a  chain  of  amazing 
strength.  Here  you  may  see  how  the  divine  agency,  if  I  may  tread  so  near 
theological  ground,  comes  in.  God  is  said  to  harden  the  sinner,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  does  do  it;  but  not  by  laying  the  Omnipotent  hand  on 
the  creature,  but  through  this  unchanging  law.  A  man  sows  obstinacy,  as 
did  Pharaoh,  under  the  government  of  God,  and  he  reaps  obstinacy — the 
same  thing  sowed.  If  I  sow  tares  or  thistles  in  my  field,  it  requires  no  in- 
terposition of  God  to  cause  it  to  produce  tares  and  thistles.  The  laws  al- 
ready established  do  that.  The  Bible  never  made  this  great  law — it  is  laid 
in  our  very  being,  Is  written  on  all  the  creatures  of  God  by  his  own  finger. 
It  is  thus  that  men  who  stifle  their  consciences,  and  play  with  a  thing  so  sa- 
cred, and  to  be  more  ready  to  embrace  falsehood  than  truth.  Men  may  not 
intend  to  harden  themselves  in  error  or  in  sin  by  sowing  obstinacy  of  heart, 
but  they  just  as  surely  reap  the  same  thing  sowed,  as  they  do  in  their  fields. 
It  requires  no  decree  of  God — no  divine  agency  to  do  this.  It  is  the  action 
of  a  natural  principle.  Suppose  you  know  a  rich  man  who  is  selfish,  who 
hoards  his  property,  who  never  causes  the  widow's  heart  to  leap  for  joy,  nor 
dries  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  and  who  does  no  good  with  his  property.  Now 
what  does  this  man  sow?  Why  selfishness,  cold  selfishness,  say  you.  Let 
then  these  riches  make  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away; — let  him  suddenly 
come  to  want,  will  he  not  find  the  world  cold  and  selfish  towards  him,  and 
will  he  not  reap  the  same  which  he  sowed? 

ELIHU  BURRITT. 

Extract  from  Lord  Morpheth's  Speech  at  Wakefield  Mechanic's  Institute. 
11  In  my  travels  on  the  great  continent  of  North  America,  I  chanced  to  fall 
in  with  a  blacksmith  of  one  of  the  interior  states,  who,  whilst  he  most  assid- 
uously performed  all  the  requirements  of  his  calling,  accomplished  the  mas- 
tery, so  as  to  be  perfectly  able  to  read  about  fifty  languages.  I  have  just 
put  down  an  extract  which  was  made  from  the  journal  of  this  blacksmith 
linguist.  It  is  a  dairy  of  his  daily  business  for  five  days,  taken  by  chance  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  extract  is  from  the  common-place  book  of 
Elihu  Burritt,  in  1838;— June  5.  Read  37  lines  of  Hebrew,  37  of  Celtic; 
six  hours  of  forging.  June  6.  Read  37  lines  of  Hebrew,  40  of  Celtic;  six 
hours  of  forging.  June  7.  Read  60  lines  of  Hebrew,  60  lines  of  Celtic,  54 
pages  of  French,  20  names  of  stars,  five  hours  of  forging.  June  8.  Read 
51  lines  of  Hebrew.  50  lines  of  Celtic,  40  pages  ef  French,  15  names  of  stars; 
eight  hours  of  forging.  June  10  (Sunday). — Read  100  lines  Hebrew,  85 
pages  of  French;  four  services  at  church;  Bible-class  at  noon.  Many  days 
he  was  unwell,  and  sometimes  worked  twelve  hours  at  the  forge;  so  that  it 
seems  he  did  not  come  within  the  new  bill. — Now  lest  you  should  be  tempted 
to  think  that  the  concerns  of  his  handicraft  interfered  with,  or  were  prejudi- 
cial to,  his  course  of  study,  I  shall  subjoin  a  remark  which  was  made  with 
respect  to  him  by  Dr.  Combe,  the  eminent  phrenologist.  Dr.  Combe  says, 
— "  One  thing  is  obvious,  that  the  necessity  for  forging  saved  this  student's 
life.     If  he  had  not  been  forced  by  necessity,  to  labor,  he  would,  in  ail  prob- 
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ability,  have  devoted  himself  so  incessantly  to  his  books,  that  he  would  have 
ruined  his  health,  and  been  carried  to  a  premature  grave.  So  you  perceive, 
that  work  may  not  only  be  no  drawback,  but  even  assistance,  to  the  most  in- 
tense literary  labor." 

Elihu  Burrittt  thus  describes  the  steam  horse, — "  I  love  to  see  one 
of  those  huge  creatures,  with  sinews  of  brass  and  muscles  of  iron, 
strut  forth  from  his  smoky  stable,  and  saluting  the  long  train  of  cars 
with  a  dozen  sonorous  puffs  from  his  iron  nostrils,  fall  gently  back  in- 
to his  harness.  There  he  stands,  champing  and  foaming  upon  the  iron  track; 
his  great  heart  a  furnace  of  glowing  coals;  his  lymphatic  blood  is  boiling  in 
his  veins;  the  strength  of  a  thousand  horses  is  nerving  his  sinews — he  pants 
to  be  gone.  He  would  "  snake  "  Saint  Peter's  across  the  desert  of  Sahara, 
if  he  could  be  fairly  hitched  to  it,  but  there  is  a  little  sober-eyed,  tobacco- 
chewing  man  in  the  saddle,  who  holds  him  in  with  one  finger,  and  can  take 
away  his  breath  in  a  moment,  should  he  grow  restive  and  vicious.  I  am  al- 
ways deeply  interested  in  this  man;  for,  begrimed  as  he  may  be  with  coal, 
diluted  in  oil  and  steam,  I  regard  him  as  the  genius  of  the  whole  machinery, 
as  the  physical  mind  of  that  huge  steam  horse." 

EMBLEMATIC  PROPERTIES  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  fair  lily  is  an  image  of  holy  innocence;  the  purpled  rose  a  figure  of 
heartfelt  love;  faith  is  represented  to  us  in  the  blue  passion  flower;  hope 
beams  forth  from  the  evergreen;  peace  from  the  olive  branch;  immortality 
from  the  immortelle;  the  cares  of  life  are  represented  by  the  rosemary;  the 
victory  of  the  spirit  by  the  palm;  modesty  by  the  blue  fragrant  violet;  com- 
passion by  the  peony;  friendship  by  the  ivy;  tenderness  by  the  forget-me- 
not;  German  honesty  and  fidelity  by  the  oak  leaf;  unassumingness  by  the 
corn-flower,  (the  cyane);  and  the  auriculas,  "  how  friendly  they  look  upon 
us  with  their  child-like  eyes  "  Even  the  dispositions  of  the  human  soul  are 
expressed  by  flowers.  Thus,  silent  grief  is  pourtrayed  by  the  weeping  wil- 
low: sadness  by  the  angelica;  shuddering  by  the  aspen;  melancholy  by  the 
cypress;  desire  of  meeting  again  by  the  star-wort;  the  night-smelling  rocket 
is  a  figure  of  life,  as  it  stands  on  the  frontiers  between  light  and  darkness. — 
Thus  nature,  by  these  flowers,  seems  to  betoken  her  loving  sympathy  with 
us — and  whom  hath  she  not  more  consoled  than  heartless  and  voiceless  men 
were  able  to  do; 


HAVING  GOOD  BREAD. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  too  little  attention  is  sometimes  bestowed  on 
having  good  and  healthy  bread.  Good  bread  is  not  second  in  value  to  fresh 
air  and  good  water.  Some  bakers,  anxious  for  custom,  and  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  baking  large  loaves,  create  considerable  bulk  out  of  a  small  quantity 
ot  flour,  by  what  is  called  the  fermenting  process,  which  is  produced  by  the 
free  use  of  ammonia.  This  fermentation,  or  souring,  deposites  an  acid  in  the 
stomach,  and  corrupts  the  blood;  it  also  diminishes  the  nutritive  property  of 
the  flower.  We  frequently  see  advertised,  "  flour  suitable  for  bakers,"  which 
means  old  flour,  stored  in  damp  and  musty  store-houses.  This  flour,  mixeo! 
with  a  portion  of  a  good  article,  constitutes  most  of  the  bread  daily  consumed 
in  a  large  city.  Flour  may  be  seriously  injured  in  being  ground  remarkably 
fine — it  becomes  heated  by  grinding,  and  then  is  bolted  too  closely.  If  a  lit- 
tle of  the  bran  be  permitted  to  be  incorporated  with  the  flour,  it  would  aid 
the  digestion  of  the  bread,  and  prevent  a  tendency  to  dyspepsia.  WThat  is 
cailed  "home  made  bread,"  baked  close  and  crisp,  perfectly  soaked  and  lea- 
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vened,  with  an  admixture  of  corn-meal,  and  the  flour  not  too  fine,  is  by  far 
the  most  healthy.  The  good  housewives  of  the  country  understand  this — and 
we  like  to  break  bread  with  them  when  we  go  on  trips  for  pleasure,  recrea- 
tion and  health. 


Do  yot  want  plenty  of  Eggs  ?  Corn  given  to  fowls  should  be  crush- 
ed and  soaked  in  water;  this  helps  digestion.  Hens  will  lay  in  winter  that 
are  so  fed,  that  would  not  otherwise. 


New  Food  for  Sheep.  In  Switzerland,  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut  is 
given  to  sheep;  it  is  first  crushed,  or  cut  up  fine,  and  about  two  poinds  giv- 
en to  sheep  at  night  and  morning.  A  larger  quantity  would  be  injurious, as  it 
is  of  a  heating  nature.     It  possesses  fattening  qualities. 

Remedy  for  Canger.  Col.  Ussery,  of  the  parish  of  De  Soto,  informs 
the  editor  of  the  Caddo  Gazette  that  he  has  fully  tested  a  remedy  for  this 
troublesome  disease,  recommended  to  him  by  a  Spanish  Woman,  a  native  of 
the  country.  The  remedy  is  this:  Take  an  egg  and  break  it,  then  pour  out 
the  white,  retaining  the  yolk  in  the  shell,  put  in  salt, and  mix  the  yolk  as  long 
as  it  will  receive  it;  stir  them  well  together  until  the  salve  is  formed;  put  a 
portion  of  this  on  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster,  and  apply  it  to  the  cancer  about 
twice  a  day.  He  has  made  the  experiment  twice  in  his  own  family  with  com- 
plete success. 

How  to  make  Money.  Let  the  business  of  every  body  alone,  and  attend 
to  your  own.  Never  buy  what  you  dont  want.  .  Use  every  hour  to  advan- 
tage, and  let  your  study  be  to  make  your  leisure  hours  useful.  Think  twice 
before  you  throw  away  a  dollar;  remember  you  will  have  another  to  make 
for  it.  Find  recreation  in  looking  after  your  business,  and  so  your  business 
will  not  be  neglected  in  looking  after  recreation.  Buy  slow,  sell  fair,  and 
take  care  of  the  profits.  Look  over  your  books  regularly,  and  if  you  find  an 
error  of  a  cent,  trace  it  out.  Should  a  stroke  of  misfortune  come  upon  you 
in  trade,  you  must  retrench,  work  harder,  but  never  "fly  the  track."  Con- 
front difficulties  with  unflinching  perseverence,  and  they  will  diappear  at  last. 
Though  you  should  fail  in  the  struggle,  you  will  be  honored,  but  shrink  from 
the  task,  and  you  will  be  despised.  But  follow  these  rules,  and  you  need 
never  "stay  failed."  Pay  debts  promptly,  and  exact  your  dues.  Keep  your 
word.  Take  a  good  newspaper,  and  you  must  succeed. 

HEART  BURN. 

We  are  free  to  confess  that  the  remedy  for  this  complaint,  is  too  foolish 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  be  published;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  the 
philosophy  of  the  modus  operandi.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  cure  is 
certain  and  positive. 

It  was  given  to  us,  some  twenty  years  since,  by  a  gentleman  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  I  have  known  quite  a  number  to  try  it  without  fail. 
Each  night  on  going  to  bed,  the  patient  is  to  put  his  fingers  between  his  toes 
and  get  them  thoroughly  scented  and  snuff  it  up  the  nose  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  this  is  to  be  continued  twenty  or  thirty  nights,  if  not  cured  before. 
Now  you  may  laugh;  nevertheless  it  is  postively  true.  Yes,  repeat  it,  there 
is  no  mistake,  it  is  a  sure  cure.  Selected. 
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CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

This  remedy  is  the  pure  essence  of  Mercury,  and  of  course  the  most  dead- 
ly poison.  It  is  a  famous  remedy  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  preparations  of 
Sarsaparilla  Syrups;  and  yet  the  venders  are  so  bold  as  to  tell  you  that  their 
vicious  syrups  and  panaceas  are  pure  vegetable  medicines;  because  they 
know  that  this  remedy  can  be  dissolved  in  any  kind  of  liquid,  and  not  be  dis- 
covered without  a  chemical  process.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this,  (with 
other  preparations  of  mercury,)  has  laid  the  foundation  of  ninety-nine  cases 
of  Consumption  out  of  a  hundred.  And  yet  the  public  can  be  made  fools  of, 
and  duped  by  those  that  hardly  regard  your  health,  or  care  for  anything  if 
they  can  get  your  money.  Our  object  in  this  case  more  particularly  is  to 
give  the  chemical  process  for  detecting  mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate  in 
medicines.  Mercury  may  be  detected  in  pills,  worm  lozenges,  &c.  in  a  very 
simple  manner. 

Take  the  pills,  powders,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  try,  and  break  it,  and 
put  it  on  a  peice  of  iron,  and  put  it  in  a  hot  fire,  and  beat  it  while  hot;  and 
be  careful  to  burn  it  thoroughly,  and  all  of  the  vegetable  matter  will  burn  up 
and  leave  the  pure  mercury;  to  be  sure,  it  will  be  a  little  stained  with  ashes; 
but  nevertheless  the  mercury  is  there;  and  if  you  will  try  clear  wood  ashes, 
by  the  same  test,  you  will  find  that  they  will  all  be  consumed  to  merely  noth- 
ing, as  it  were. 

The  following  is  a  test  for  corrosive  sublimate  as  taken  from  the  United 
States  Dispensatory,  and  every  careful  person  of  genius  can  readily  discover 
mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  numerous  syrups  of  sarsaparilla,  Stc. 
and  you  will  be  wonderfully  astonished  to  see  what  an  imposition  there  is 
practised  upon  the  public,  among  the  druggists. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  New  York  Penitentiary  is  1419,  showing  an 
increase  of  400  since  July  last;  of  these  1198  are  foreigners.  The  number 
of  prisoners  and  paupers,  is  4344,  showing  an  increase  since  July  last,  of 
nearly  1000. 

The  Cost  of  Sin. — A  young  man  went  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  and 
pursuing  his  business  on  strict  Sabbath  principles,  prospered  greatly,  and 
from  time  to  time  sent  back  his  funds  to  be  invested.  He  was  rapidly  advan- 
cing to  wealth,  when,  yielding  to  temptation,  he  ventured  to  leave  one  of  his 
window  shutters  open  to  show  that  they  could  be  admitted  on  the  Sabbath. 
Soon  both  were  opened,  and  then  all  regard  for  the  Sabbath  was  lost.  With 
this  there  came  a  change  in  his  affairs;  business  declined;  soon  he  made  no 
remittance  to  Boston,  then  he  had  to  send  there  for  funds,  and  this  course  he 
had  to  pursue  until  all  his  eastern  investments  had  been  taken  up.  He  be- 
came bankrupt,  and  went  back  to  Boston  a  vagabond.  Seven  young  men 
went  into  the  same  business,  at  the  same  time.  Six  of  them  disgregarded  the 
Sabbath,  and  failed:  the  other  observed  it, and  became  wealthy. — Dr.  Edwards. 


Mr.  P.  who  is  an  early  riser,  finding  the  ground  covered  with  snow  yester- 
day morning,  ordered  his  man,  a  new  hand  in  the  family,  to  go  and  shovel 
the  side  walk  off. — Happening  to  look  out,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  he  found 
John    very    busy    with   pick   and  spade  removing  the   bricks  into  the  street. 

"What  the are   you  doing  now?"    said  Mr.  P.  "  Faith  !  a  hard  job,  I 

think,"  said  John,  "  it  seems  to  me  you  might  let  it  lay  till  summer." 
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The  following  is  a  genuine  advertisement  from  a  Paris  paper  : 

Mirriage. — Persons  desiring  to  marry  can  with  perfect  confidence  ad- 
dress themselves  to  Madame  De  St.  Marc;  her  relations  with  high  society 
put  her  in  the  way  of  giving  information  concerning  widows  and  young  ladies 
having  dowries  and  fortunes  up  to  two  millions.  Ancient  House  St.  Marc, 
under  patent  from  the  government." 

Generous  Revenge — A  young  man  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  his  dog, 
took  it  to  the  Seine.  He  hired  a  boat,  and  rowing  into  the  stream,  threw 
the  animal  in.  The  poor  creature  attempted  to  climb  up  the  side  of  the  boat; 
but  his  master,  whose  intention  was  to  drown  him,  constantly  pushed  him 
back  with  his  oar.  In  doing  this  he  fell  himself  into  the  water,  and  certainly 
would  have  drowned,  had  not  the  dog  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  master  strugling 
in  the  stream,  suffered  the  boat  to  float  away,  and  held  him  above  water  till 
assistance  arrived,  and  his  life  was  saved. 


The  Beauties  of  the  German  Convict  System. — We  sometime  since 
published  a  letter  from  Consul  List  in  relation  to  the  exportation  of  German 
convicts  to  this  country.  Some  eighteen  months  since  a  vessel  arrived  from 
Germany  at  New  Orleans,  bringing  out  forty  of  these  convicts.  Among  these 
were  the  man  Fcengebber,  who  was  recently  sentenced  to  five  years  imprison- 
ment for  robbing  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  attempted  at  the  same  time  the 
lives  of  the  two  watchmen  who  arrested  him.  Langenfelt,  who  robbed  the 
Jewish  Synagogue  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Cherry  streets,  about  a  year 
since,  and  was  sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment,  is  also  stated  to  be 
one  of  the  number.  Six  more,  we  are  informed,  are  in  the  Baton  Rogue 
Penitentiary. 

Such  are  a  part  of  that  class  of  emigrants  for  whom  the  New  York  Tribune 
thinks  the  doors  of  our  country  should  be  thrown  open  and  they  be  invited 
to  enter.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  Germa  nwho  is  in  confinement  charged 
with  horrid  murder  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  was  an  inmate  of  some  vagrant 
house  or  other  place  of  public  puuishment  previous  to  his  quitting  Germany. 
It  is  high  time  that  proper  steps  were  taken  to  check  this  influx  of  crime. 
Two  horrid  murders  have  been  committed,  one  in  Baltimore,  the  other  in  this 
city,  within  a  week.  The  fame  of  them  goes  fresh  to  the  world — the  insecurity 
of  life  in  the  United  States  is  the  theme  of  countless  vituperations  and  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  shall  hear  of  them  will  also  know  that  both 
the  murderers  were  foreigners. — Phil.  North  American. 

Remarkable  and  Melancholy  Death. — On  Friday  evening  last,  an  infant 
about  4  months  old,  son  of  Mr.  William  Poole  of  this  place,  was  found  dead 
in  the  cradle,  with  a  large  cat  belonging  to  the  family  on  his  breast  and  neck, 
and  which  no  doubt  caused  the  truly  melancholy  event. — Yarmouth  Herald. 

Saleratus  a  Substitule  for  Saltpetre  in  curing  Meat. — Saltpetre 
has  long  been  considered  by  physicians  as  a  bad  article  to  be  used  in  curing 
meat,  being  extremely  injurious  to  digestion;  it  is  of  so  cold  a  nature  that 
only  a  small  quantity  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  In  the  article  of  saleratus 
we  have  an  excellent,  convenient,  and  harmless  substitute,  and  should  be 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  saltpetre  has  been.  Meat  has  a  stronger  affin- 
ity for  saltpetre  than  for  common  salt.  Saleratus  has  the  same  power  in  that 
respect,  and  thereby  prevents  the  meat  from  becoming  too  salt;  and  the  same 
quantity  should  be  used  as  saltpetre.     There  is  this  difference  in  them,  that 
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saltpetre  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  whereas  saleratus  does  not;  it  should 
be  pounded  and  dissolved  before  it  is  put  into  brine.  Saleratus  is  composed 
of  sulphate  of  potash  and  pearlash;  and  if  any  person  is  disposed  to  procure 
the  sulphate  of  potash  at.  the  shops,  and  use  it  instead  of  saleratus,  they  will 
find  its  effects  substantially  the  same. 

The  usnal  way  of  saving  hams  and  shoulders  is  to  cut  them  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  hogs  are  killed.  This  course  makes  the  meat  tough  and  stringy. 
In  cool  weather  they  should  be  kept  on  hand  just  as  long  as  they  can  be, 
and  not  in  anywise  tainted.  Then  rub  them  over  with  molasses  or  sugar, 
and  let  them  lie  a  day  or  two. 

Then  put  them  into  brine  in  which  has  been  put  an  ounce  of  saleratus 
dissolved,  for  each  ham  or  shoulder:  let  them  lie  three  or  four  weeks  in  brine. 
Smoke  them  in  an  airy  smoke  house,  and  they  will  be  found  tender  and  de- 
licious.— Albany    Cultivator. 

Experiment  with  Guano. — I  had  plowed  one  acre  of  green  sward  about 
the  first  of  August,  divided  into  equal  parts,  quantity  and  quality,  as  near  as 
could  be.  On  the  3d  August,  on  one  half  I  spread  51  bushels  unleached  ashes 
— and  the  other  half  I  sowed  broadcast  260  pounds  guano — then  sowed  tur- 
nip seed  broadcast  through  and  through  :  then  harrowed  all  in,  going  through 
and  through,  without  regard  to  division.  In  two  weeks  the  line  of  division 
was  perfectly  perceptible  to  the  eye  100  rods  distant.  From  that  part  on 
which  the  guano  was  sowed,  I  gathered  113  bushels  turnips.  On  the  part 
ashed,  I  gathered  only  43  bushels.  The  ashed  turnips  were  gathered  lour 
or  five  days  later  than  the  guanoed.  51  bushels  ashes  at  Is.  $8,50,  produced 
43  bushels  turnips;  350  pounds  guano  3  cents,  $7,50,  produced  113  bushels 
turnips.  W.  P.  Cleaveland. 


Emigration. — The  official  report  of  the  number  of  passengers  that  have 
arrived  in  the  United  Sates  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1844,  states  the 
toal  number  to  be  84,746.  To  this  large  number  are  also  to  be  added  those 
who  come  in  over  the  Canada  line,  and  in  other  directions,  where  they  do 
not  come  into  official  reports  and  registers. 

A  Rattle  Snake  HuiNter. — "In  the  vicinity  of  French  Mountain  is  an 
island  which  is  celebrated  as  the  burial  place  of  a  rattle  snake  hunter,  named 
Belden.  From  all  that  I  can  learn,  he  must  have  been  a  strange  mortal  in- 
deed. His  birth  place  and  early  history  were  alike  unknown.  When  he  first 
made  his  appearance  at  this  lake,  Lake  George,  his  only  companions  were  a 
brotherhood  of  rattlesnakes,  by  exhibiting  which  he  professed  to  have  obtained 
his  living;  and  it  is  said  that,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  acquired  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  by  selling  the  oil  and  gall  of  his  favorite  reptile.  And 
I  have  recently  been  told  that  the  present  market  price  of  a  fat  snake,  when 
dead,  is  not  less  than  a  half  dollar.  Another  mode  peculiar  to  old  Belden 
for  making  money,  was  to  suffer  himself  to  be  bitten  at  some  tavern,  after 
which  he  would  return  to  his  capin  to  apply  the  remedy,  when  he  would 
come  forth  again  just  as  good  as  new.  But  he  was  not  always  to  be  a  solemn 
trifler.  For  a  week  had  the  old  man  been  missing,  and  on  a  pleasant  August 
morning,  his  body  was  found  on  the  island  alluded  to,  sadly  mutilated  and 
bloated,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  had  died  actually  surrounded  with  rattle- 
snakes. His  death  bed  became  his  grave,  and  rattlesnakes  were  his  only 
watchers — and  thus  ended  the  story  of  his  life. — From  a  Utter  from  a  Land- 
scape Painter, 
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There    are  few  finer  sentiments,  and   few  more  beautifully  expressed,  in  the 
whole  libary  of  poets,  than  the  following  from  Talfourd's  tragedy  of"  Iron:" 

"  Tis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water,  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fever's  lips, 
May  send  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  soul 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours 

M  Tis  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  common  word 
Of  comfort,  which  hath  almost  lost  its  use; 
Yet  on  the  ear  of  him  who  thought  to  die 
Unmourned,  twill  fall  like  choicest  music." 


A  FACT  WORTH  KNOWING  FOR  BEE  FANCIERS. 

Many  owners  of  glass  bee-hives  have  complained  of  never  being  able  to 
see  bees  working.  Mr.  Huish  explains  the  circumstances  as  follows: — 
"  The  real  truth  is,  that  the  bees  will  only  work  in  complete  darkness.  The 
admission  of  light  into  the  hive  is  the  signal  for  immediate  cessation  of  all 
labor;  and  when  the  flap-door  of  a  glass  hive  is  opened,  the  bees  are  seen 
hurrying  and  skurrying  about  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  confusion,  while  the  ex- 
hibiter  exclaims  to  the  spectator  that  the  bees  are  at  work.  If  I  could  be 
shown  a  bee  making  a  cell,  I  would  travel  barefooted  from  Horsham  to 
Windsor  to  behold  the  spectacle.  It  would  at  once  lead  to  a  solution  of  the 
most  important  problems  in  the  natural  history  of  the  bee,  which  is  the  ori- 
gin of  wax;  about  which  we  are  almost  as  ignorant  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  in  the  time  of  Virgil  or  Columella.  The  actions  ef  the  apiaran  monarch 
are  enshrined  in  an  almost  impenetrable  mystery.  It  is  my  sincere  wish,  how- 
ever, to  disabuse  the  minds  of  all  keepers  of  bees,  that  the  internal  ecenomy 
of  a  hive  is  to  be  entertained  by  looking  through  a  pane  of  glass;  for  so  te- 
nacious are  these  wonderful  insects  of  that  economy  being  explored  by  the 
eye  of  man,  that  supposing  the  flap  of  the  hive  to  be  left  open,  the  bees  will 
immediately  cover  the  interior  side  of  the  glass  with  a  coating  of  wax,  so  that 
no  eye  can  penetrate  to  their  works." 


LONG  ISLAND  TUNNEL. 

This  truly  splendid  and  gigantic  work  is  so  far  completed  that  the  cars  are 
running  through  the  whole  length.  This  great  project  was  commenced  on 
the  first  of  Mav  last,  but  it  was  not  until  August  that  much  progress  was 
made;  since  that  period  there  has  been  the  greatest  activity.  The  excava- 
tion begins  at  the  mouth,  near  the  South  Ferry,  in  Brooklyn,  and  runs  up 
through  Atlantic  street,  three  thousand  feet.  The  tunnel,  from  the  first  arch 
to  the  last,  is  18  feet  high,  and  21  wide  iu  the  clear.  The  base  of  the  sides 
is  seven  feet  thick,  and  the  arches  are  laid  in  water  cement,  with  solid  brick 
and  stone.  Nothing  can  be  more  substantial  or  firm.  Indeed,  great  solidity 
is  required,  for  there  is  resting  on  the  arch  one  of  the  ffhest  streets  of  that 
growing  city,  with  all  the  requisite  carts,  carriages,  kc.  Sec,  passing  and 
re-passing. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  work,  it  is  believed,  will  fall  short  $70,000,  a  sum 
very  far  below  the  calculations  of  the  most  experienced  in  these  matters.  At 
the  entrance  are  gates,  admitting  no  person,  nor  any  carriage  but  the  cars. 
The  trains  are  whirled  through  this  tunnel  with  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  and 
nearly  the  whole  distance  in  darkness.  There  is  no  work  in  this  country  that 
has  so  often  been  in  the  "slough  of  despair,"  as  this.  For  years,  all  who  had 
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the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  work,  predicted  that  it  must  fail,  and  that 
the  money  expended  would  be  a  total  loss.  Fortunately  for  the  road  and  for 
the  public,  a  class  of  men  took  hold  of  it  who  had  the  fimness,  energy  and 
enterprise  to  go  on,  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  carry  out  the  plan,  and  this 
too,  in  a  manner  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable. 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

How  can  the  balance  of  Temperaments  be  preserved  or  regained  ? 

The  ready  answer  is,  By  their  respective  exercise  and  cultivation. 

Has  your  mental  aparatus  become  too  powerful  and  active,  and  your 
muscular  too  weak,  stop  those  sedentary  or  mental  pursuits  which  have  in- 
duced this  state  of  things  ;  suspend  business  ;  remove  care  and  anxiety  ; 
take  things  easily  ;  take  much  physical  exercise,  and  even  moderate  labor 
will  be  of  great  service  to  you,  or  rather,  is  indispensable;  avoid  stimu- 
lants of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  for  they  excite  the  nervous  system  which  you 
wish  to  remain  quiescent  ;  retire  early,  first  take  care  to  make  yourself 
sleepy  ;  rise  early,  but  sleep  enough  ;  banish  care  from  your  pillow  ;  give 
your  food  ample  time  to  digest,  and  let  it  be  of  a  cooling  nature  ;  avoid  an- 
imal food,  tea,  coffee,  wines,  porter,  &c,  the  effect  of  which  is  highly  ir- 
ritably to  the  nerves  ;  in  short,  keep  your  brains  and  nerves  free  from  ex- 
citement, and  exercise  your  muscles  as  much  as  they  will  bear,  but  no 
more,  and  that  moderately,  and  the  equilibrium  will  soon  begin  to  be  restored 
and  you  to  amend.     And  then  keep  on. 

Are  your  muscles  strong,  but  mind  dull,  and  feelings  obtuse,  work  less, 
but  read,  and  think,  and  feel  more.  In  short,  exercise  your  brain  more 
and  muscles  less.  Have  you  too  much  blood,  and  a  tendency  to  corpulency, 
and  an  aversion  to  both  study  and  labor,  eat  less,  and  work,  and  think,  and 
study  more. 

But  observe,  no  one  can  change  or  improve  your  temperament  for  you, 
any  more  than  they  can  eat  or  sleep  for  you.  Nor  can  you  purchase  them, 
nor  can  the  physician  give  you  medicines  to  change  them  except  for  the 
worse.  First  study  the  nature  and  precise  functions  of  each  tempera- 
ment, and  secondly,  the  means  of  changing  them,  and  then  apply  these 
means  vigorously,  and  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  increase  and  de- 
crease each  at  pleasure.  And  if  physicians  would  apply  this  kind  of  remedy 
to  a  majority  of  diseases,  they  would  often  effect  surprising  cures  where  all 
their  medicines  only  make  their  patients  worse. 

But  if  your  business  is  of  too  pressing  a  nature  to  allow  you  the  proper 
time  and  means  to  effect  this  change,  go  on  as  you  are  ;  but  remember  you 
must  find  time  to  die  the  sooner. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  effect  of  the  habits  of  men,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  is  most  unfavorable  for  the  preservation  of  this  balance  of 
the  temperaments.  The  farmer,  mechanic,  and  laboring  classes  generally 
exercise  their  muscles  mainly,  to  the  neglect  of  their  minds,  if  not  of  their 
nutritive  apparatus,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  villages,  our 
merchants,  book-keepers,  brokers,  professional  men,  artists,  and  mechan- 
ics of  the  lighter  kinds  of  business,  and  especially  our  gentlemen  of  leisure, 
our  dandies  and  fashionable  ladies,  exercise  their  nerves  and  brains  almost 
exclusively,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  their  muscles,  meanwhile  overloading 
their  digestive  organs,  and  breathing  impure  air,  not  to  mention  their 
preventing  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  at  that.  The  former,  and  some 
of  the   latter,  plead   that  they  have  no  time  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  the 
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latter  certainly  have  little  disposition  to  take  sufficient  physical  exercise. 
Hence,  in  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  villages,  the  mental  temperament 
greatly  predominates,  and  the  vita!  is  weak,  as  is  evinced  by  their  sharp 
features,  thin  faces,  and  haggard  looks,  whilst  those  of  the  country  and  our 
working  classes  generally,  have  finely  developed  heads,  with  but  little  culti- 
vation, that  is,  they  have  much  natural  talent,  with  but  little  acquired 
learning.  This  explains  that  sickly  delicacy,  that  poor,  scrawny,  homely, 
sharp  favored,  dyspeptic,  and  nervous  state  of  the  body,  which  is  so  fashion- 
able in  our  cities  and  villages. 


MECHANICS. 

Among  all  the  different  classes  in  society,  there  is  no  particular  one  that 
contributes  more  to  the  improvement  and  general  good  of  the  country  than 
that  of  mechanies.  They  form  a  large  and  respectable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  when  found  possessing  honest  and  industrious  characters,  render 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  or  city  to  which  they  belong,  still  more  rapid  and 
permanent.  This  is  generally  the  result  in  those  places  where  mechanics 
are  best  supported. 

But,  yet,  necessary  and  indispensable  as  mechanics  are  to  the  prosperity 
and  honor  of  the  country,  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  persuade  parents  to 
place  their  sons  in  such  a  situation,  as  it  is  thought  so  much  more  genteel  to 
finger  tape  and  buckram  behind  a  shop  counter,  than  it  is  to  work  aPa  me- 
chanical trade,  that  it  has  become  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
convince  parents  of  the  erroneous  practice,  and  induce  them  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  honest  labor. 

The  main  cause  of  this  toolish  prejudice  will  be  found  in  aristocratic  hab- 
its and  feeling  of  what  is  called  the  "  upper  class  " — upper  only  in  ignorance, 
deception  and  foppish  pride.  We  have  not  to  be  sure,  the  ribbons  and 
garters  of  nobility,  as  in  Europe  for  fools  to  rest  their  claims  upon,  but  we 
have  that  which  is  no  better,  the  aristocracy  of  pride  and  fashion. 

And  it  is  the  inordinate  love  for  speculation,  and  the  folly  of  bringing  up 
children  in  pride  and  fashion,  that  has  brought  oppression  upon  the  farmers 
and  mechanics — in  abandoning  the  workshops  and  the  saw  and  the  plough, 
for  fine  coats  and  hats,  safety  chains  and  watch  seals,  and  going  to  dancing 
schools,  Sec, — spending  the  fruits  of  their  labor  without  earning  a  dollar  for 
themselves. 

Modest  merit  is  overlooked,  whenever  the  idea  is  held  out  that  fashion 
makes  the  gentleman  and  lady,  when  labor  is  thought  dishonorable,  unbe- 
coming and  vulgar — children  grow  up  in  this  belief,  taught  them  by  the  ac- 
tions of  their  parents.  Many  a  fine  boy  who  might  have  made  a  useful  me- 
chanic and  worthy  member  of  society,  has  been  ruined  by  being  taught  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  fashion  and  high  life,  and  has  been  induced  to  be- 
gin a  career  of  crime  which  has  terminated  in  lasting  infamy  and  disgrace. 
And  just  so  long  as  pride  and  fashion  continues,  and  parents  allow  their 
children  to  promenade  the  streets  nights  in  pursuit  of  foolish  shows  and  lec- 
tures of  deceptions,  just  so  long  will  crimes  continue  to  exist  and  multiply — 
therefore  let  the  first  lessons  taught  to  children  be,  that  all  useful  labor  is 
honorable,  and  all  idleness  and  foppish  pride,  though  clothed  in  purple,  are 
degrading  and  criminal — with  these  principles  early  instilled  and  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  minds  of  the  youth,  they  will  lay  the  foundation  of  usefulness  and 
esteem. — [Am.   Standard. 
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THE  REFUGEE  ;— A  THIRLLING  TALE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

BY    JAMES    H.    DANA. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  lower  counties  of  New  Jersey  were 
infested  by  a  set  of  desperadoes,  passing  under  the  name  of  refugees,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Americans  in  camp,  plundered  and  insulted  their  de- 
fenceless families.  A  band  of  these  men  became  particularly  notorious  on 
the  Little  Egg  River,  and  that  section  of  the  country  is  yet  rife  with  legends 
of  their  misdeeds.  A  party,  equally  numerous  and  even  more  lawless,  for  a 
long  time  devastated  the  settlements  along  the  Maurice  river.  Our  story 
relates  to  this  matter. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  that  an 
athletic  young  man,  whose  frank  and  good  humored  countenance  was  a  pass- 
port to  the  acquaintance  of  strangers,  approached  a  clearing  not  far  from 
the  present  decayed  village  of  Dorchester.  The  house  was  of  but  one 
story,  built  of  thick,  hewn  logs,  and  surrounded  by  scanty  fields,  in  which 
the  stumps  of  the  original  forest  trees  were  yet  visible.  But  everything 
about  the  place  had  an  air  of  neatness,  which  was  increased,  when,  pushing 
open  the  door,  he  entered  the  large,  comfortable  kitchen,  with  its  nicely 
scoured  floor,  and  its  dresser,  on  which  were  arrayed  in  bright  rows,  the 
pewter  plates.  His  footsteps  had  scarcely  sounded  on  the  floor,  before  a 
light  figure  sprang  towards  him,  and  the  next  instant  was  locked  in  his  arms. 

11  God  bless  you,  Mary,"  he  said,  as  he  parted  the  hair  fondly  from  her 
forehead,  and  stooping  kissed  her  fair  brow. 

The  girl  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  said,  half  inquiringly,  half  posi- 
tively, 

11  You  have  come  to  stay — have  you  not  ?  Do, now,  give  up  running  your 
sloop  until  things  become  more  settled.  You  will  be  captured  yet,"  she 
continued,  as  her  lover  shook  his  head,  "  and  then,  if  thrown  into  those  dread 
prison  ships  at  New  York,  you  will  never  get  back." 

Notwithstanding  the  imploring  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  her  lover  still 
shook  his  head. 

'rNay,  dearest,  your  woman's  fears  alarm  you  without  cause.  There  is 
no  danger.  The  English  ships  have  left  the  Delaware,  and  I  must  make  the 
old  sloop  pay  me  now,  for  your  sake." 

She  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom  to  hide  the  blushes  at  this  allusion.  He 
continued,  cheerfully — 

"  Now,  can  you  find  me  a  supper  ?  You  boast  of  your  housekeeping,  you 
know  ;  and  yet  I'll  bet  we're  almost  as  good  cooks  on  board.  At  any  rate, 
we  are  a  little  more  hospitable  when  we  see  a  visitor  who  has  come  miles  to 
meet  us,  and  walked  all  the  way." 

He  said  this  in  a  playful  tone,  and  the  girl  immediately   hastened  to  set 
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the  supper  table.  His  eye  followed  her  graceful  movements,  and  they  eon- 
versed  together,  as  lovers  only  converse,  during  the  half  hour  in  which  the 
preparations  for  the  meal  were  going  on.  At  length  the  other  members  of 
the  family  came  in,  and  the  conversation  became  general. 

It  was  yet  early,  however,  when  the  young  man  rose  to  go.  The  girl 
followed  him  out  of  the  door. 

11  Why  so  soon  r"  she  said. 

11  It  is  high  tide,  and  I  have  already  overstayed  my  time,"  he  said.  "  But 
in  a  few  days  I  shall  be  back,  and  it  may  be  I  will  be  so  successful  that  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  going  again." 

"God  grant  that  it  may,"  she  said  fervently,  "I  feel  a  presentiment  of 
some  danger  impending  over  you.     There  is  Hogan,  the  refugee." — 

11  He  owes  me  ill-will,  I  know,"  said  the  lover,  "  ever  since  you  preferred 
me  to  him.  But  he  has  left  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I  should  never  fear 
him  in  a  fair  fight." 

"But  he  was  always  stealthy  and  mean  ;    and  would  attack  you  secretly." 

11  Oh  !  but  there  is  no  fear  of  him,"  gaily  said  the  lover.  "  Believe  me,  I 
shall  be  back  in  less  than  two  weeks,  and  then — " 

He  pressed  the  blushing  girl  to  his  bosom,  kissed  her  again  and  again, 
and  then  with  a  hurried  embrace  tore  himself  away.  When  he  had  crossed 
the  road,  and  was  just  entering  the  woods,  he  turned  and  waved  his  hat. 
The  girl  was  still  standing  there  on  the  watch.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  him, 
and  the  next  instant  he  had  vanished  out  of  her  sight. 

But  for  many  minutes  she  continued  to  gaze  on  the  spot  where  he  disap- 
peared; and  so  intent  was  the  revery  into  which  she  fell,  that  she  did  not 
notice  the  approach  of  the  third  party,  in  the  person  of  a  young  man  of  the 
neigborhood,  whom  popular  rumor  declared  to  be  one  of  her  suitors. 

"  Good  evening,  Ellen,"  he  said.     "  You  are  late  out  to-night." 

"Ah  !  is  it  you,  James  ?  Good  evening,"  and  she  frankly  extended  her 
hand."     "  Will  you  walk  in  ?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you — I  havn't  but  a  minute  to  stay."  There  was  a  short 
silence,  when  he  added.  "  Have  you  seen  Hogan  lately  ?  He  has  come 
back,  I  suppose  you  know." 

"  No — I  did  not  know  it,"  said  Ellen  ;   her  heart  beat  violently. 

"  I  believe  he  and  Briggs  are  no  great  friends,  Hogan  swears  he  will  have 
revenge  on  him,  though  I  don't   know  for  what.     Do  you  ?" 

Ellen  read  the  man's  heart  in  those  words.  He  was  a  rejected  suitor,  and 
suspecting  her  love  for  Briggs,  had  visited  her  expressly  to  torture  her  by 
this  intelligence. 

"  How  know  you  this  ?"  she  said,  affecting  as  much  calmness  as  possible. 
"  Have  you  seen  Hogan  lately  ?" 

"  He  was  about  this  morning,  but  has  gone  down  the  river  to  his  old 
place.  They  say  he  has  a  dozen  men  there  ;  refugees,  may  be,  like  himself. 
But  have  you  seen  Briggs  to-day  ?  I  heard  he  sailed  with  the  morning 
tide." 

Ellen  turned  pale  at  this  intelligence,  for  her  woman's  quick  wit  perceived 
at  once,  by  the  meaning  tone  of  her  visitor,  that  Hogan  had  determined  to 
waylay  her  lover,  and  that  her  informant,  from  a  feeling  of  base  revenge, 
had  come  to  apprize  her  of  it  after  he  thought  it  would  be  too  late  for  any 
notice  of  the  attack  to  be  conveyed  to  Briggs.  She  had  the  presence  of 
mind  not  to  show  her  agitation,  nor  did  she  undeceive  the  speaker  as  to  the 
time  when  her  lover  sailed.     She  adroitly  turned  the  conversation. 
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"  Won't  you  walk  in  ?"  she  said,  "  the  nights  are   getting  chilly.     Father 
and  mother  are  yet  up,  I   believe." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  young  man,  moving  off,  "  I  must  be  going. 
Good  bye  !" 

Ellen  watched  him  with  a  fluttering  heart  until  he  had  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  when  she  burst  into  tears.  But  suddenly  dashing  them  away 
with  her  hand,  she  entered  the  house,  and  cautiously  approached  the  door  of 
her  little  room.  The  family  had  retired.  Taking  a  pen  and  ink,  she  wrote, 
with  some  agitation,  and  placed  them  where  they  would  be  seen  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

"This  will  tell  them  where  I  have  gone,"  she  said,  still  weeping.  "  It 
would  not  do  to  wake  them,  or  they  would  not  let  me  go.  But  how  can  I 
stay  here  when  he  is  in  danger  ?"  She  paused  and  mused.  "  Yes  !  it  is 
too  late  to  overtake  him  at  the  wharf.  I  must  go  down  the  river  and  inter- 
cept him.     God  will  be  my  protector." 

With  these  words  she  hastened  to  attire  herself  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak, 
and  then  kneeling  down,  she  prayed  for  a  few  moments  silently,  after  which 
she  rose,  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  set  forth  unattended  on  her 
long  and  perilous  walk.  More  than  once  she  started  as  she  wound  her  way 
through  the  solitary  forest,  at  the  cry  of  a  night-bird,  and  now  and  then  some 
unknown  noise,  or  a  distant  shadow  assuming  suddenly  the  appearance  of  a 
human  being,  would  cause  her  knees  to  totter,  but,  after  leaning  for  a  space 
against  a  tree  and  summoning  aid  from  on  high  by  a  hasty  prayer,  she  would 
recover  confidence  and  go  on. 

At  length  she  reached  the  shore  of  the  river,  after  more  than  an  hour's 
travel.  She  recognized  the  place  at  once,  and  following  the  bank,  soon  ar- 
rived at  a  solitary  farm-house.  All  was  still  around,  and  she  did  not  wake 
the  inhabitants,  for  they  were  suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  whigs,  so 
she  merely  unloosed  a  boat  which  she  found  lying  by  the  water  side,  and 
entering  it,  waited  breathlessly  for  the  appearance  of  her  lover's  sloop. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  which  seemed  an  age,  and  yet  no  signs  of 
the  vessel  were  visible. 

"  Surely  it  cannot  have  passed,"  she  said  anxiously.  "Yet  the  wind  is 
fair,  and  the  tide  strong." 

Another  interval  elapsed  which  her  alarm  magnified  into  an  hour  ;  and  at 
last  she  burst  into  tears. 

"He  has  passed,  and  I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  she  sobbed.  "  Oh  ! 
God  of  mercy,  spare  his  life  !"  and  clasping  her  hands  convulsively,  she 
looked  up  to  heaven." 

Suddenly  a  sound  met  her  ear  which  she  mistook  for  the  creaking  of  a 
block.  She  started  up  in  the  boat,  every  feature  of  her  face  radiant  with 
hope,  looking  eagerly  toward  the  bend  of  the  river  above.  But  she  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.     For  five  minutes  she  gazed  in  vain. 

"  It  was  only  the  sighing  of  the  wind,"  she  sobbed,  again  overcome  by 
tears.  "  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ? — what  can  I  do  ?  she  said  piteously,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

All  at  once  the  apparent  sound  of  the  sheets  traversing  her  iron  guide 
broke  the  stillness  ;  and  this  time  she  was  not  mistaken.  Brushing  the 
tears  hurriedly  from  her  eyes  she  was  able  to  discern  the  shadowy  form  of  a 
sloop  rounding  the  point  in  the  river  above. 

"  It  is  him — it  is  him,"  she  exclaimed  agitatedly,  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
with  glad  tears,  she  returned  thanks  to  God.     Then  hurriedly  and  nervously 
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taking  the  oars  she  pushed  off  into  the  stream,  and   suffered  the  boat  to  drop 
down  with  the  tide      As  she  expected,  the  sloop  soon  overtook  her. 

"  Boat  ahoy  !"  cried  a  well  known  voice,  that  made  her  heart  leap,  as  the 
stout  vessel  came  surging  down  toward  her. 

"James — don't  you  know  me  ?"  she  articulated  faintlv,  all  the  modesty  of 
her  nature  suddenly  aroused  at  perceiving,  now  for  the  first  time,  the  appa- 
rent indelicacy  of  her  behavior. 

"  Ellen!"  cried  a  voice  from  the  sloop,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  and  imme- 
diately the  vessel  was  rounded  too,  and  the  athletic  arms  of  her  lover  lifted 
her  on  deck  ;    for  overcome  with  shame  she  could  neither  stand  nor  look  up. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dearest  r"  said  her  lover,  as  he  held  her  in  his 
arms,  "  has  anything  happened  at  home  ?  Speak — you  don't  how  you  alarm 
me. 

His  anxious  tone  recovered  for  Ellen  her  confidence,  and  she  hastened  to 
tell  him  what  she  had  heard. 

11  I  could  not,"  she  said,  with  her  face  hidden  on  his  broad  breast,  "  stay 
at  home  and  leave  you  to  this  peril.  Father  is  old,  and  I  was  afraid  he 
could  not  be  here  in  time " 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you.  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  this  ?  But  I 
must  find  shelter  for  you  in  the  cabin,  for  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  We  are 
already  in  sight  of  Hogan's  place,  and  it  is  too  late  to  retreat.  Even  if  we 
anchor  they  will  come  after  us  ;  but,  now  that  I  know  their  intentions,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear,  and  our  best  course,  therefore,  is  to  disarm  suspicion  by 
going  on." 

Ellen  would  have  remonstrated,  but,  at  that  instant,  the  moon  broke  forth, 
and  a  large  boat  was  seen  pulling  out  into  the  stream  some  distance  down 
the  river.  She  suffered  herself,  therefore,  to  be  led  into  the  cabin,  where 
she   waited,  with  a  breathless  heart,  the  termination  of  the  contest. 

Tradition  tells  how,  in  a  few  words,  their  leader  informed  the  crew  of  the 
approaching  attack,  and  of  the  vigorous  measures  taken  to  defeat  it.  The 
sloop's  course  was  retarded  as  much  as  possible,  while  the  wood  which 
formed  part  of  the  cargo,  was  hastily  arranged  in  piles  around  the  quarter 
deck  as  well  as  forward,  so  as  completely  to  barricade  every  side  of  the 
vessel.  Fortunately  there  was  a  double  supply  of  muskets  on  board,  and 
these  were  all  loaded  and  ranged  ready  for  use.  In  that  critical  hour  the 
hand  and  voice  of  I^riggs  were  every  where.  He  felt  that  not  only  his  own 
life,  but  what  was  dearer  even  than  that,  depended  on  success  in  his  present 
struggle. 

For  some  time  the  refugees,  who  continued  pulling  lazily  up  the  river,  as 
if  not  caring  to  excite  suspicion,  did  not  see  the  movements  on  board  the 
sloop  ;  but  when  the  preparations  for  defence  became  visible  in  the  growing 
bulwark  on  every  side  of  the  vessel,  they  gave  a  loud  cheer  and  began  to 
pull  lustily  toward  her. 

"  They  are  coming  now,"  said  Briggs,  placing  the  last  armful  of  wood  on 
the  pile  along  the  quarter  deck.  "Take  your  muskets  lads,  and  be  ready 
for  a  volley — the  bloody  refugees." 

Quick  and  sharp  came  the  rollicking  of  the  oars  to  their  ears,  and  even 
those  manly  hearts  beat  faster  as  they  counted  the  fearful  odds  against  them, 
and  recognized  the  burly  figures  of  Hogan  and  one  or  two  of  his  more  des- 
perate associates. 

"Pull  away  around  by  the  stern,  my  lads,"  shouted  the  refugee  leader, 
rocking  in  the  stern  sheets  with  the  motion  of  the  boat." 
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"  Now's  your  time,"  said  Briggs,  energetically.  "Pick  your  men.  I'll 
take  Hogan." 

The  muskets  were  raised,  and  a  breathless  instant  ensued. 

h*  Are  you  ready  ?"  whispered  the  leader. 

"  Ay  !"  was  the  prompt,  stern  answer. 

"Then  fire  !" 

The  volley  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  Three  of  the  men  in  the  boat 
fell,  but  almost  immediately  she  struck  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  her  crew 
began  to  scramble  over  the  barricade  erected  between  them  and  her  de- 
fenders. Firing  was  now  impossible  ;  the  conflict  was  hand  to  hand.  It 
was  then  that  Briggs  remembered  Ellen  with  each  blow  of  his  sturdy  arm. 
Clubbing  his  musket,  he  met  the  assailants  at  each  point,  cheering  and  ani- 
mating his  scanty  band  even  more  by  his  example  than  his  voice.  Short,  but 
terrible  was  the  conflict.  Most  of  the  outlaws  never  reached  the  deck  of  the 
sloop,  but  fell  back  wounded  or  dead  iuto  their  boat  ;  while  the  few  who 
gained  at  last  a  foothold  on  the  vessel,  sunk  finally  before  the  athletic  arms 
and  indomitable  courage  of  the  defenders.  In  less  than  five  minutes  after 
the  attack  began,  the  refugees  were  repulsed  at  every  point,  their  leader 
killed,  and  the  few  who  remained  alive  in  full  flight  to  the  shore.  Two  of 
their  number  remained  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Briggs,  and  subsequently 
met  the  deserved  fate  of  their  crimes. 

No  sooner  had  the  enemy  left  the  vessel  than  Briggs  hastened  to  the  cabin. 
Ellen  was  already  ascending  the  gang-way,  alarmed  by  the  cessation  of  his 
voice,  which,  throughout  the  strife,  had  risen  over  the  noise  of  the  conflict, 
and  sustained  her  under  its  terrible  suspense. 

Their  meeting  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
long  after,  they  were  accustomed  to  refer  to  it  as  the  happiest  moment  in 
their  lives. 

"But  now,  dearest,"  he  said,  at  length,  "I  must  see  you  safe  at  your 
father's  ;   ere  I  proceed, let  me  hope  for  still  more." 

Briggs  acompanied  Ellen  home,  and  ere  he  returned  to  his  vessel  he  had 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom  as  his  wife. 

For  many  a  long  year,  the  old  musket,  with  its  shattered  stock,  used  on 
that  memorable  day  by  the  hero  of  our  story,  was  wont  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
visitors  of  the  happy  household  that  grew  up  around  Ellen.  It  may  yet  be 
in  existence,  a  treasured  relic  among  her  grand-children. — Peterson's  Ma- 
gazine. 

OLDEN  TIME. 

In  1627,  there  were  but  thirty  ploughs  in  all  Massachusetts,  and  the  use 
of  these  agricultural  implements  was  not  familiar  to  all  the  planters.  From 
the  annals  of  Salem  it  appears,  in  that  year,  it  was  agreed  by  the  town  to 
grant  Richardson  Hutchinson  20  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  his  share,  on 
condition  "he  set  up  ploughing." 

1630.  A  sumptuary  act  of  the  General  Court  prohibited  short  sleeves, 
and  required  the  garments  to  be  lengthened  so  as  to  cover  the  arms  to  the 
wrists,  and  required  reformation  "  in  immoderate  great  breeches,  knots 
of  ribbon,  broad  shoulder-bands  and  taylee,  silk  rases,  double  cuffs  and 
ruffe." 

1647.  The  Court  order,  that  if  any  young  man  attempts  to  address  a 
young  woman  without  consent  of  her  parents,  or  in  case  of  their  absence, 
of  the  County  Court,  he  shall  be  fined  4/  for  the  first  offence,  JO/forthfe 
second,  and  be  imprisoned  for  the  third. 
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1649.  Matthew  Stanley  was  tried  for  drawing  in  the  affections  of  John 
Tarbox's  daughter  without  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  fined  15/  ;  fees 
2s  Sd.     Three  married  women  were  fined  os  each  for  scolding. 

1653.  Jonas  Fairbanks  was  tried  for  wearing  great  boots,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. 


CANKER. 

Take  a  tea  made  of  the  Bark  taken  from  the  root  of  Black  Birch.  This 
tea  must  be  taken  for  a  constant  drink, both  cold  and  warm, and  also  with  the 
meals  morning  and  evening.  This  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  tcr  all  Chronic 
affections  of  Canker.  The  use  of  it  must  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
months  in  order  to  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

Dr.  Beach  gives  the  following  description  and  treatment  in  his  American 
Practice  : — 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  a  disease  to  which  children  more  particularly'  are  subject. 

It  appears  in  small  white  ulcers  upon  the  tongue,  gums,  and  around  the 
mouth  and  palate,  resembling  small  particles  of  curdled  milk.  When  the 
disease  is  mild  it  is  confined  to  these  parts  :  but  v*hen  it  is  violent  and  of 
long  standing,  it  is  apt  to  extent  through  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  mouth  down  to  the  anus  ;  and  so  to  excite  severe  purgings,. 
flatulencies,  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms.  The  disease,  when  recent 
and  confined  to  the  mouth,  may  in  general  be  easily  removed;  but  when  of 
long  standing,  and  extending  to  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  with  proper 
treatment  it  very  often   proves  fatal. 

The  thrush  sometimes  occurs  as  a  chronic  disease  both  in  warm  climates 
and  in  those  northern  countries  where  the  cold  is  combined  with  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  moisture,  or  where  tie  soil  is  of  a  very  marshy  nature.  It 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered  as  an  idiopathic  or  primary  affection;  but 
it  is  more  usually  symptomatic. 

CAUSES 

Retention  of  acrid  humors,  turned  inwards  upon  the  mouth,  stomach  and 
intestines. 

SYMPTOMS. 

It  shows  itself  at  first,  by  an  uneasy  sensation,  or  burning  heat  in  the 
stomach,  which  comes  on  by  slow  degrees,  and  increases  gradually  in  vio- 
lence. After  some  time,  small  pimples,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
show  themselves  on  the  lip  and  edges  of  the  tongue  ;  and  these,  at  length, 
spread  over  the  whole  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  occasion  such  a  tenderness 
and  rawness,  that  the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of  a  solid  nature;  neither 
can  he  receive  any  vinious  or  spirituous  liquor  into  his  mouth,  without  great 
pungency  and  pain  being  excited  :  little  febrile  heat  attends,  but  there  is  a 
dry  skin,  pale  countenance,  small  pulse,  and  cold  extremities.  These 
symptoms  will  probably  continue  for  some  weeks,  the  general  health  being 
sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  and  then  the  patient  will  be  attacked 
with  acrid  eructations,  or  severe  purgings,  which  greatly  exhaust  his 
strength,  and  produce  considerable  emaciation  of  the  whole  body.  After  a 
little  time,  these  symptoms  cease,  and  he  again  enjoys  better  health  ;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  the  acrid  matter  shows  itself  once  more  in  the  mouth,  with 
greater  virulence  than  before,  and  makes  frequent  translations  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  so  from  these  to  the  mouth  again,  until,  at  last,  the  pa- 
tient is  reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  Elderly  people,  and  persons  with  a 
shattered  constitution,  are  most  liable  to  its  attacks. 
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A  writer  thus  remarks  : — "  Infants  are  subject  to  an  inflarnatory  affection 
of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  generally  classed  as  a 
species  of  diarrhoea,  but  known  also  by  the  name  of  aphtha,  or  the  thrush, 
from  a  symptom  which  attends  it  at  one  of  its  stages.  It  chiefly  occurs  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  eighth  month,  and  among  such  as  are  fed  wholly  or 
partially  upon  spoon-meat.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  always  con- 
nected with  an  improper  diet.  It  is  characterized  by  vomiting,  fetid  eur no- 
tations, and  pain,  apparently  referred  to  the  epigastrium;  tormina,  diarrhoea, 
and  some  degree  of  tenderness  of  ihe  belly  on  pressure  The  stools  are 
green,  and  slimy,  or  tinged  with  blood.  Frequently  they  are  ejected  with 
great  force.  As  soon  as  any  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  child  has  a 
motion,  giving  the  appearance,  as  if  it  passed  immediately  through  the  bowels. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  tongue  becomes  red  ;  the  mouth  is  covered 
with  aphthae,  and  the  verge  of  the  anus  appears  inflamed.  The  brain  also 
becomes  infected.  The  child  is  frequently  drowsy,  before  the  apthae  appear. 
This  symptom  is  vulgarly  called  sleeping  for  the  thrush.  Coma  is  occasion- 
ally observed  to  come  on  towards  the  terminations  of  the  complaint.  The 
infant  rapidly  emaciates. 

COMMON    TREATMENT. 

Mercury,  or  calomel,  as  usual. 

REFORMED    PRACTICE. 

When  the  disease  is  seated,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  give  a  gen- 
tle emetic,  but  in  general,  purgatives  are  sufficient.     The   neutralizing  mix- 
ture or  cordial,  may  be  taken  until  it  acts  upon  the  bowels,  to  be  ocaasionally 
repeated.     Let  the  mouth  be  washed  with  the  following  gargle  : — 
Take  Sage. 
Hysop. 

Sumach  Berries.     Equal  parts. 
Make  a  strong   decoction  sweetened  with  honey,  and  to   half  a  pint  of  it, 
add  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  pulverized  borax      Let  the  mouth  be  often  washed 
with  it.     The  child    should   take  for  nourishment,  indian  meal   gruel,   milk, 
&c.  &c. 

A  tea  made  of  the  red  raspberry  leaves  is  also  good  for  this  complaint. 

COLOGNE. 

A  very  good  article  can  be  made  by  adding  one  ounce  of  the  oil  of  laven- 
der to  a  pint  of  alcohol.  Some  prefer  a  mixture  of  lemon,  orange,  and  her* 
gamot  oils  with  the  above. 

SHAVING  SOAP  AND  WASH  BALLS. 

The  balls  of  soap  for  washing  and  shaving  are  made  from  the  common 
bars  of  white  soap.  Take  it  and  cut  it  up  in  various  sizes,  wet  it,  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  red  sanders.  Scent  as  you  like  with  lavender 
or  bergamot.  Then  knead  it  together  and  form  it  into  balls  as  near  as  you 
can,  let  it  dry  a  few  days.  Then  take  a  round  tin  hoop  as  large  as  you  want 
to  make  the  ball.  Put  the  hoop  on,  and  turn  the  ball  and  all  the  rough  parts 
are  taken  off  till  it  is  perfectly  round. 

MEADOW  RUE. 
This   article  is  a  sure  remedy  to  prevent   poisoning   by  dogwood.     Three 
or  four  wine  glasses  of  tea  taken,  a  day,  Will  guard  the  system,  so  that  it 
may  be  handled  with  safety. 
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To  cure  Poison. — Bathe  in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  add  two 
table  spoonsfull  of  salt  to  a  pint. 

ELECTRO  MAGNETIC  LIGHT. 
The  Messrs.  J.  Milton  Sanders  and  John  Starr,  have  at  last  succeeded 
with  their  Light  ;  and  a  brilliant  affair  it  is.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
frequently  witnessing  their  experiments  with  differently  formed  machines, 
having  for  their  objects  the  production  of  this  wonderful  light.  Yesterday 
we  were  invited  to  attend  the  last  one  to  be  made  in  the  West.  It  proved 
successful.  The  apparatus  with  which  their  light  is  made  is  small,  to  allow 
of  easy  transportation.  But  it  may  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and 
with  its  enlargement  is  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  light.  From  our  own 
observation  we  should  suppose  the  power  of  the  light  could  not  be  increased. 
We  never  could  conceive  a  light  more  brilliant.  Though  but  the  size  of  a 
pea,  it  is  sufficient  to  illuminate  quite  a  large  room,  and  forbids  the  steady 
glance  of  the  eye.  The  blaze  of  a  candle  twenty  feet  distant  from  the  appa- 
ratus, and  three  feet  from  the  wall,  casts  upon  it  a  thick  shadow — so  much 
more  brilliant  is  "  the  light,"  though  not  one  twentieth  the  size  of  the  can- 
dle's flame.  What  will  be  the  power  of  this  light  when  increased  to  the  size 
of  a  gas-light  ?     We  cannot  conceive. 

At  a  distance  the  light  looks  unlike  other  illuminations — throwing  out  mos! 
beautiful  rays,  which,  finely  colored,  spread  magnificently  from  the  bright 
centre.  The  inventors  say  they  can  make  the  light  of  different  colors,  and 
even  alternately  change  from  one  color  to  another.  The  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing this  illumination  displays  great  ingenuity,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  science  which  relates  to  the  principles  they  have  so  suc- 
cessfully applied. 

While  witnessing  that  portion  of  its  operation  visible  to  the  eye,  we  per- 
ceived a  bar  of  iron  revolving  rapidly.  The  bar  was  tolerably  heavy,  and 
nearly  a  foot  long — and  can  be  made  to  revolve  with  a  swiftness  sufficient  to 
fling  itself,  in  spite  of  all  workmanship  to  the  contrary,  from  its  pivots.  It 
will  go  weeks  with  undiminished  velocity,  and  without  assistance,  once  start- 
ed, from  man.  This  we  fancy,  is  an  approach  to  perpetual  motion.  Cannot 
it  be  applied  to  locomotives,  &c.  The  inventors  say,  without  doubt,  it  can  f 
Truly  this  is  the  age  of  inventions.  They  say  also,  that  this  latter  will  super- 
cede many  other  artificial  lights — what  next  ?  Once  started  the  light  may 
be  said  thereafter  to  be  of  no  expense. 

The  apparatus  will  not  cost  a  very  great  amount.  It  may  be  kept  in  one 
part  of  the  city, and  the  light  produced  by  connection  wires  in  any  other  part. 
Or  it  may  be  stowed  away  in  the  cellar  or  garret,  as  it  is  not  effected  by 
dampness,  and  wires  to  be  carried  to  different  rooms,  to  the  neighboring 
streets.  What  it  cannot  do  in  any  way  of  illuminations,  remains  yet  to  be 
discovered  ;  what  it  can  do,  we  may  partially  conceive.  The  inventors  start 
immediately  to  Great  Britain  to  secure  their  patents. —  Cincinnati  Mechanic. 


INCREASE  OF  ROMANISM. 
There  were  in  this  country,  fifty  years  since,  but  1  bishop  and  15  priests 
of  this  denomination,  with  a  few  scattered  churches. — There  are  now  21 
bishops,  and  nearly  1000  priests,  with  700  churches,  and  about  500  mission- 
ary stations.  They  have  48  academies,  21  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  36 
houses  for  religious  women,  and  28  orphan  asylums.  The  increase  is  at  the 
ratio  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  every  ten  years,  being,  of  course,  largely  aided 
by    emigration.     The   increase  of  the    general    population   is   34   per  cent, 
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There  are  two  societies  in  Europe,  whose  principal  object  is  to  convert  thi3 
country  to  the  doctrines  of  their  church,  viz.,  the  Leopold  Foundation  in 
Austria,  and  Society  of  St.  Charles  Boromeo  in  Lyons.  The  latter  trans- 
mitted to  this  country  in  1840,  $163,000  and  in  1842,  $177,000.— Phil  JV. 
American. 


STORY  OF  A  BEAR. 
Many  years  ago  a  beautiful  little  cub  bear  was  caught  by  a  stout  lad  near 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  in  New  Hampshire,  carried  into 
town,  and  after  proper  drilling,  became  the  play-fellow  of  the  boys  of  the 
village,  and  often  accompanied  them  to  the  school-house.  After  passing  a 
few  months  in  civilized  society,  he  made  his  escape  into  the  woods,  and  was 
almost  forgotten.  The  school-house,  meantime,  had  fallen  from  the  school- 
master's into  the  schoolmistress'  hand;  and,  instead  of  large  boys  learning  to 
write  and  cypher,  small  boys  and  girls  were  taught  in  the  same  place  knit- 
ting and  spelling.  One  winter's  day,  after  a  mild  fall  of  snow,  the  door  had 
been  left  open  by  some  urchin  going  out,  when,  to  the  unspeakable  horror  of 
the  spectacled  dame  and  her  fourscore  hopeful  scholars,  an  enormous  bear 
walked  in,  in  the  most  familiar  manner  in  the  world,  and  took  a  seat  by  the 
fire.  Huddling  over  the  benches  as  fast  as  they  could,  the  children  crowded 
about  their  school-mistress,  who  had  fled  to  the  fartherest  corner  of  the 
room;  and  there  they  stood,  crying  and  pushing  to  escape  the  honor  of  being 
eaten  first.  The  bear  sat  snuffing  and  warming  himself  by  the  fire,  showing 
great  signs  of  satisfaction,  by  putting  off  his  meal  until  he  had  warmed  him- 
self thoroughly.  The  screams  of  the  children  continued,  but  the  school- 
house  was  far  from  any  other  habitation,  and  the  bear  did  not  seem  at  all 
embarassed  by  the  outcry.  After  sitting  and  turning  himself  about  for  some 
time,  Bruin  got  up  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  shoving  to  the  door  began  to  take 
down,  one  by  one,  the.  hats  and  bonnets,  and  satchels  that  hung  on  several 
rows  of  pegs  behind  it.  His  memory  had  not  deceived  him,  for  they  contain- 
ed as  of  old,  the  children's  dinners,  and  he  had  arrived  before  the  holidays. 
Having  satisfied  himself  with  their  cheese,  bread,  pies,  doughnuts,  and  ap- 
ples, Bruin  smelt  at  the  mistress'  desk;  but  finding  it  locked,  gave  himself  a 
shake  of  resignation,  opened  the  door  and  disappeared.  The  alarm  was  giv- 
en, and  the  amiable  creature  was  pursued  and  killed,  very  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  town's  people,  when  it  was  discovered,  by  some  marks  on  its 
body,  that  it  was  their  only  friend  and  playfellow — Vtica  Gazette. 


SINGULAR  CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Badger,  of  Peterborough,  formerly  of  Nashua,  lost  his  wife  on 
the  2d  inst.,  by  consumption,  under  circumstances  which  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  her  death  was  caused  by  having  a  short  time  previously  painted 
the  rooms  in  his  house.  The  following  are  the  circumstances  which  the  Dr. 
feels  constrained  to  lay  before  the  public.  Some  months  prior  to  her  con- 
finement, and  at  the  time  of  painting,  she  complained  of  its  effects,  and  her 
illness  was  attributed  to  the  oil,  but  she  saw  not  a  day  of  sound  health  after; 
and  in  about  three  months  was  taken  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  which  seemed 
to  defy  the  power  of  medicine,  but  gradually  recovered,  was  confined,  and 
appeared  to  do  well  for  a  month  or  more.  From  this  time  she  began  to  sink, 
her  blood  seemed  gone  or  nearly  so  with  cough  and  expectoration,  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  filled  with  water,  and  in  about  five  weeks  sunk  into  the  grave. 
From  the  present  appearances  her  little  one  will  soon  follow. 

Some  two  years  ago,  a  portion  of  the  Dr.'s  house  was  painted;   in  a  few 
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months  his  wife  was  confined,  the  child  was  born  with  a  cough,  it  lingered  a 
little  over  nine  months,  and  died,  wasted  to  a  skeleton. 

The  Dr.  thus  relates  some  other  cases: — I  saw  a  child  in  a  distant  town, 
which  appeared  like  my  own  above  described.  I  observed  to  the  mother  that 
her  child  seemed  just  as  my  little  Henry  did  before  he  died,  and  asked  her  if 
they  had  not  been  painting  their  house.  She  said  they  had.  The  child  died, 
and  the  mother  looked  to  me  as  if  she  must  soon  follow  it. 

In  another  town,  a  lady  was  in  travail  most  of  the  time  for  three  weeks. 
She  too  is  dead,  having  died  a  short  time  after  confinement.  They  also  had 
their  house  painted  a  tew  months  previous. 

The  Dr.  further  savs,  that  from  the  investigation  he  has  given  the  matter, 
he  might  multiply  similar  cases  that  have  recently  occurred  in  Peterborough 
and  adjoining  towns. 

He  calls  upon  printers  to  publish  the  above  cases,  as  he  thinks  the  discov- 
ery a  new  one,  never  having  read  anything  of  the  kind  in  medical  books,  or 
heaid  it  spoken  of  in  medical  lectures. —  Oasis. 


MURDER  OF  CAPTAIN  NORRIS, 

Of  the  whaling  ship  Sharon  of  Fair  haven,  and  recapture  of  the  ship  from 
Mutineers,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Clough,  her  3d  Officer. 

The  Sharon  having  been  some  time  cruising  for  whales  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Caroline  Islands,  put  in  at  Ascension  the  15th  October,  1842,  (or  wood, 
water,  and  recruits.  The  requisite  supplies  being  obtained,  preparations 
were  made  to  proceed  upon  the  voyage,  when  eleven  of  the  crew  deserted, 
and  being  secreted  and  protected  on  shore,  all  efforts  to  retake  them  were 
fruitless.  The  ship  sailed  again  on  the  27th  October,  with  a  crew  of  seven- 
teen men,  all  told,  four  of  whom  were  natives  of  King's  Mill  Groupe,  and 
two  of  other  islands  in  the  South  Sea.  The  intention  was  to  touch  at  Bay  of 
Islands  or  Port  Jackson  to  make  up  the  complement  of  men.  On  Sunday, 
Nov.  6th,  lat.  2°  20  N.  Ion.  160o  E.  whales  were  raised  and  both  boats  low- 
ered in  chase,  leaving  Captain  Norris,  a  Portuguese  boy  named  Manuel 
Jose  des  Reis,  who  acted  as  Steward,  and  three  of  the  King's  Mill  Islanders 
on  board.  The  boats  soon  succeeded  in  capturing  a  whale,  which  the  ship 
ran  down  to  and  took  alongside — they  continuing  in  pursuit  of  others,  At  3 
o'clock  P.  M.  the  mate's  boat  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ship, 
her  signal  was  discovered  at  half  mast,  and  he  immediately  pulled  towards 
her.  The  singular  and  unaccountable  management  of  the  ship  for  some  time 
previous,  had  already  been  remarked  by  those  in  the  boat,  and  excited  the 
liveliest  apprehensions  as  they  approached  her.  Coming  up  upon  her  quar- 
ter within  speaking  distance,  the  boy,  who  was  aloft  and  had  cut  the  main- 
top-gallant halyards,  told  Mr.  Smith,  the  mate,  that  the  Islanders  had  killed 
Capt.  Norris  and  were  in  possession  of  the  ship. — Just  then  one  of  them, 
armed  with  a  cutting  spade  and  entirely  naked,  leaped  upon  the  taffrail,  and 
brandishing  his  weapon  with  most  furious  and  menacing  gestures,  dared  the 
crew  to  come  on  board.  The  other  two  were  also  naked,  and  stationed  one 
at  each  side  of  the  ship,  where  they  had  collected  all  the  whaling  craft,  bil- 
lets of  wood,  hammers,  belaying  pins,  in  short  every  thing  that  would  serve 
as  a  missile  or  offensive  weapon,  determined  to  repel  any  attempt  to  board. 
The  fourth  native  of  the  same  islands  was  in  the  boat,  and  one  of  the  muti- 
neers addressed  him  in  his  own  langnage,  telling  him,  it  was  supposed,  what 
they  had  done,  and  inviting  him  to  join  them.  He  made  a  gesture  of  disap- 
proval, upon  which  the  other  caught  up  the  cook's  axe,  and  hurled  it  at  him 
with  such  precision  of  aim,  though  a  ship's  length  distant,  that  it  cut  through 
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the  back  of  his  shirt  as*he  stooped  to  avoid  the  blow.  A  shower  of  missiles 
followed,  thrown  with  such  force,  that  the  bone  belaying  pins  were  broken 
into  several  pieces  on  striking  the  boat,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  seriously 
injured  by  them.  The  mate  then  ordered  Manuel  to  cut  the  main-top-gal- 
lant sheets  and  main-top-sail  halyards,  and  to  go  forward  on  the  stay  and  cut 
the  halyards  of  the  head-sails  and  clear  them  from  the  yards,  which  was 
done.  The  task  of  retaking  the  ship,  was  evidently  one  of  extreme  difficulty 
and  danger,  for  the  mutineers  had  the  advantage  of  position  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  arms,  with  the  resolution  and  skill  to  use  them  effectively,  so  that 
the  second  mate  and  his  crew,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  come  up,  were  call- 
ed to  consult  upon  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

It  was  proposed  that  both  boats  should  advance  and  board  the  ship,  one 
upon  each  side  at  the  same  time;  but  Mr.  Smith,  upon  whom,  by  the  melan- 
choly catastiophe  on  board,  the  responsibility  and  duties  of  master  had  de- 
volved, thought  that  a  proper  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  owners,  as  well 
as  for  the  safety  of  the  men  under  his  command,  required  him  to  avoid  all 
personal  risk,  for  which  reason  he  proposed  that  Doth  crews  should  take  the 
other  boat  and  proceed  to  the  ship,  leaving  him  alone  to  await  the  issue. 
This  proposal  met  with  no  favor,  the  men  declaring  a  wish  rather  to  start  for 
the  nearest  land— five  or  six  days'  sail  distant — and  the  second  mate  relish- 
ing it  so  little  that  he  suffered  his  boat  to  drop  astern  out  of  talking  distance. 
— Mr.  Clough,  the  3d  mate,  who  acted  as  Mr.  Smith's  steersman  since  the 
ship  was  short  manned,  had  darted  his  lance  several  times  at  the  naked  sav- 
age on  the  rail,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  warp  it  fell  short  three  or  four  feet 
at  each  trial;  he  requested  theieibre  that  the  boat  might  be  pulled  within 
reach,  as  the  fellow  kept  his  position  without  flinching,  and  insolently  defied 
him — but  the  mate  thought  the  danger  too  great  and  refused  to  gratify  him. 
He  then  offered  to  go  on  board  over  the  bows,  if  the  boy  would  cut  the  fore- 
royal  stay  and  let  the  end  fall  overboard  so  that  he  could  ascend  by  it  to  the 
jib-boom  with  a  lance  warp  in  his  teeth — but  Manuel  had  become  so  exhaust- 
ed by  fright  and  fatigue  that  he  was  unable  to  get  up  to  the  royal-mast  head, 
to  execute  his  part  of  the  task. 

His  next  plan,  and  the  one  be  executed,  was  that  both  boats  should  pull 
ahead  of  the  ship,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  taking  every  precaution  to  avoid 
exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  mutineers;  he  would  jump  into  the  sea,  and 
passing  close  by  the  side  of  the  ship,  enter  her  by  the  cabin  windows.  The 
ship  and  boats  were  surrounded  by  sharks,  attracted,  probably,  by  the  car- 
cass of  the  whale  killed  in  the  morning,  to  defend  himself  against  which  he 
took  a  boat  knife  in  his  teeth,  and  let  himself  into  the  water  as  silently  as 
possible.  At  the  same  moment  the  ship  took  a-back,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  swim; — but  to  "strike  out  "  and  make  the  best  of  bis  way  would 
cause  a  sparkling  of  the  water,  and  betray  his  approach  to  the  look-out,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  "walk-water,"  by  which  scarcely  any  agitation  was 
made,  and  almost  as  little  progress.  It  was  a  tedious  passage  of  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  duration,  terminated  at  length  by  diving  under  the 
ship,  seizing  the  rudder  at  the  heel,  and  ascending  by  the  after  part  of  it  to 
the  starboard  cabin  window,  through  which  he  made  his  entry.  Two  large 
sharks  were  close  to  the  boat  when  he  left  her,  and  kept  him  company  the 
whole  time,  without  offering  to  molest  him,  and  the  knife,  which,  luckily  had 
been  useless,  he  left  upon  the  transom  as  he  got  in  at  the  window. 

He  then  divested  himself  of  his  clothing,  that  the  enemy  might  have  no 
advantage  over  him  on  the  score  of  nakedness,  should  they  come  to  close 
quarters,  and  applied  himself  to  listening  to  the  movements  upon  deck;— as 
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these  indicated  that  there  were  yet  no  suspicions  of  his  presence,  he  proceed- 
ed to  search  for  arms  and  ammunition.  Two  cutlasses  were  soon  found,  and 
amongst  all  the  muskets,  two  only  were  fit  for  service,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge  by  careful  handling — it  was  too  dark  to  see; — every  locker  and  draw- 
er in  the  cabin  was  then  ransacked  for  powder  and  ball,  which  being  found, 
the  muskets  were  loaded  and  placed  with  the  cutlasses  at  the  foot  of  the  cab- 
in stairs — -while  engaged  in  loading  a  fowling  piece,  he  heard  a  step  in  the 
gangway,  and  some  one  descended  the  stairs,  hitting  the  arms  at  the  bottom 
and  knocking  them  down  upon  the  floor.  Mr.  Clough  ran  to  the  spot,  but 
unable  to  see  anything,  groped  about  by  the  intruder's  feet,  till  he  caught 
hold  of  a  cutlass  with  which  he  run  him  through  the  body;  as  he  drew  it  out, 
m  struggle  ensued  for  the  weapon,  and  both  fell  to  the  floor;  the  officer  luck- 
ily uppermost;  planting  his  knee  upon  his  breast  he  took  out  one  of  his  eyes, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  brought  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  bear  upon 
the  back  of  his  neck,  and  made  an  attempt  to  cut  off  his  head — he  pulled  it 
back  and  forth  several  times,  but  it  was  an  awkward  operation,  for  the  other 
kept  hold  of  the  sword  and  struggled  violently,  wounding  Mr.  C.  severely  by 
twisting  the  blade  several  times  in  his  hand.  After  a  while  he  became  qui- 
et, and  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  Mr.  C.  got  up,  but  the  other  immediately 
rose  and  struck  about  furiously  with  the  cutlass,  hitting  him  at  almost  every 
pass,  until  exhausted  probably  by  loss  of  blood,  he  uttered  a  slight  groan  and 
fell  upon  the  floor. 

Going  again  to  the  stairs,  the  officer  saw  another  in  the  gangway  with  a 
cutting-spade  pointed  towards  him,  when,  feeling,  for  a  loaded  musket,  he 
succeeded,  after  snapping  twice,  in  putting  a  ball  through  his  heart.  At  the 
same  moment  the  spade  dropped,  or  was  thrown  down,  taking  effect  in  the 
thick  part  of  Mr.  Clough's  arm,  and  the  blood  gushed  so  violently  from  the 
wound,  that  he  supposed  the  artery  to  be  severed,  and  began  to  give  way  to 
unpleasant  reflections,  when  the  third  came  to  the  gangway  armed  also  with 
a  spade  and  endeavored  to  look  into  the  darkness  below.  Mr.  C.  made  sev- 
eral ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  another  musket,  but  his  right  hand  and  left 
arm  were  both  disabled — the  man  stood  still  a  few  minutes,  then  dropped  his 
spade  and  walked  forward.  Mr.  Clough  now  hailed  the  boats,  which  were 
so  near  that  he  could  hear  the  conversation  going  on  amongst  the  men.  He 
told  them  that  two  of  the  mutineers  were  dead,  himself  dangerously  wound- 
ed, and  urged  them  to  come  on  board.  They  said  they  did  not  believe  more 
than  one  had  been  killed,  as  they  had  heard  but  one  gun  and  did  not  consid- 
er it  prudent  for  them  to  come  near  him, — so  the  wounded  man  had  to  sit 
down  and  suffer  his  blood  to  flow,  for  his  right  hand  had  become  so  stiff  and 
sore,  that  he  could  not  use  it  to  place  a  bandage  on  his  arm. 

More  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  hail,  and  no  further  news 
being  heard,  the  boats  ventured  alongside.  A  light  being  struck  and  brought 
into  the  cabin,  the  floor  was  found  covered  with  the  blood  of  both  combat- 
ants. The  man  who  had  first  entered  the  cabin,  was  reclining  on  the  tran- 
som, still  grasping  the  cutlass,  and  with  it  the  boat  knife  left  by  Mr.  C. 
when  he  came  on  board;  one  of  his  eyes  hung  upon  his  cheek,  and  his  body 
was  covered  with  gore:  he  was  still  alive,  but  did  not  move,  and  made  no 
noise  but  a  kind  of  suppressed  groan.  One  of  the  men  stabbed  him  twice 
with  a  boat  spade,  and  Mr.  Smith  discharged  a  musket  at  him;  he  wa3  then 
caught  by  the  hair,  dragged  upon  deck,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  deck 
presented  a  shocking  spectacle,  all  dabbled  and  tracked  with  clotted  blood — 
the  mangled  and  headless  body  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  was  lying  there, 
as  was  that  of  one  of  his  murderers,  which  Was  unceremoniously  thrown  over 
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the  side,  while  the  remains  of  Captain  Norris  were  collected  and  reserved 
for  burial  the  next  day.  The  surviving  mutineer  jumped  overboard,  and 
swam  some  distance  from  the  ship,  but  returned  during  the  night  and  hid 
himself  in  the  fore-hold.  When  the  crew  attempted  to  take  him  out  the  next 
day,  he  made  some  show  of  resistance,  but  at  last  came  upon  deck  and  sur- 
rendered himself;  he  was  put  in  irons  and  taken  to  Sydney,  where  he  was 
left  in  prison  when  the  ship  sailed. 

The  Sharon  completed  her  voyage  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Smith,  more 
successfully  than  could  have  been  expected  after  such  a  melancholy  and  dis- 
heartening interruption, — Mr.  Clough  remaining  on  board  as  second  mate. 
To  his  daring  and  almost  unaided  exertions  are  to  be  attributed  the  return  of 
a  valuable  ship  and  cargo,  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  the  preservation 
©f  the  surviving  crew  from  the  miserable  fate  which  must  have  overtaken 
them  had  they  persisted  in  seeking  the  nearest  land  in  their  boats. — The 
owners  of  the  Sharon  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  his  services  by  givinor 
him  the  command  of  a  fine  ship,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  other  parties 
who  have  escaped  a  heavy  loss,  will  not  withhold  such  a  testimonial  of  their 
approval  as  will  at  once  gratify  him,  and  incite  others,  under  like  circumstan- 
ces, to  emulate  his  conduct. — New  Bedford  Mercury. 

MISTAKES  IN  FAMILY  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  vastly  easier  to  find  fault  with  other  people's  family  government,  than 
it  is  to  have  a  perfect  system  of  your  own.  Yet  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  speak  of  their  errors,  and  avoid  them,  and  mend  our  own  as  we 
find  them  out.     This  is  the  way  to  improve. 

We  have  given  up  scolding.  It  has  neither  reason,  religion,  common 
sense  or  experience  to  commend  it.  While  there  are  reasons,  many  and 
mighty,  to  justify  its  total  and  immediate  abolition.  It  sours  the  temper  of 
the  children;  so  that  one  thorough  scolding  prepares  the  way  for  two  or  three 
more.  It  sours  your  temper,  provided  it  was  sweet,  which  is  a  question,  if 
you  are  prone  to  scold;  and  thus  the  more  you  scold,  the  more  you  will  have 
to  scold,  because  you  have  becomer  crosser,  and  your  children  likewise. 

Scolding  alienates  the  hearts  of  your  children.  Depend  upon  it,  they  can- 
not love  you  as  well  after  you  have  berated  them  soundly  as  they  did  before. 
You  may  reprove  them  with  firmness  and  decision,  you  may  punish  with  se- 
verity adequate  to  the  nature  of  their  offences,  and  they  will  feel  the  justice 
of  your  conduct,  and  love  you.  notwithstanding  all.  But  they  hate  scolding. 
It  stirs  up  the  bad  blood,  while  it  discloses  your  weakness,  and  sinks  you  in 
their  esteem.  Especially  at  night  when  they  are  about  to  retire,  their  hearts 
should  be  melted  and  moulded  with  voices  of  kindness,  that  they  may  go  to 
their  slumbers  with  thoughts  of  love  stealing  around  their  souls,  and  whis- 
pering peace. 

Our  neighbor,  Mrs.  C ,  is  very  uneven  in  her  system.     She  lets  her 

children  do  very  much  as  they  please,  until  they  become  so  intolerably  trou- 
blesome that  her  patience  is  emptied  completely;  then  she  flies  at  them  like  a 
fury,  whips  them  all  around,  and  then  sits  down  to  have  "  a  minute's  com- 
fort," as  she  very  pathetically  expresses  it.  But  the  minute  is  dreadfully 
short.  They  are  at  mischief  again  before  their  tears  are  dry,  and  this  scene 
of  forced  submission  and  swift  rebellion  is  repeated  as  often  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, where  there  is  no  evenness  of  temper,  and  no  system  of  discipline 
maintained.  There  is  no  peace  in  her  house,  and  never  will  be,  although 
Mrs.  C is  a  very  excellent  woman,  and  loves  her  children  dearly. 

Mr.  D ,  who  lives  opposite,  whips  his  children  too  much.     They  have 
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become  hickory-hardened.  He  is  not  a  passionate  man,  but  he  has  grown 
up  with  the  idea  that  the  rod  is  the  best  medicine  for  children,  and  as  all  chil- 
dren need  to  be  corrected,  the  rod  must  be  the  appointed  means.  So  he 
whips,  on  all  possible  occasions.  And  the  occasions,  of  course,  come  often. 
His  children  have  lost  that  sense  of  shame  which  they  would  feel  most  deep- 
ly had  he  governed  with  discretion,  and  therefore  they  often  fall  into  con- 
demnation. He  has  made  a  great  mistake,  but  he  is  one  of  those  men  who 
know  more  than  every  body  else;  and,  consequently,  will  never  change  his 
system. 

We  have  been  trying,  for  some  time  past,  to  mingle  gentleness  with  firm- 
ness, patience  and  decision,  and  it  seems  to  work  well.  We  find  that  the 
hearts  of  children  are  not  made  of  stone;  they  will  yield  to  the  tones  of  kind- 
ness, and  impressions  made  by  affection  and  authority  combined,  are  the  irn* 
pressions  which  ought  to  be  made  on  the  young  heart.  We  punish  our  chil- 
dren when  they  deserve  punishment,  and  they  have  no  idea  that  our  love  for 
them  will  ever  shield  them  from  chastisement  when  disobedience  demands  the 
biow.  This  is  our  system,  and  we  mean  to  give  it  a  fair  experiment.  Thus 
far  it  works  well,  and  we  find,  from  year  to  year,  less  occasion  to  use  the 
rod,  and  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  growing  willingness  of  our  children 
to  regard  their  parent's  wishes  as  their  strongest  laws. 


From  ihfl  Western   Medical  Reformer. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  COX. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  24,  1845. 

Messrs.  Editors, — In  the  Christian  Politician,  edited  and  published  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Brisbane,  I  perceive  some  strictures  under  the  editorial,  on  the  Re- 
former, which  at  first  reading,  I  thought  should  be  passed  in  silence;  but  up- 
on farther  reflection,  and  considering  the  source  from  which  they  emanated, 
that  they  are  ebullitions  of  a  hypercritical  mind,  I  have  concluded  that  two 
or  three  paragraphs  should  at  least  receive  a  passing  notice;  and  first:  "  I 
nevertheless  must  express  the  regret,  that  there  is  so  much  condemnation  of 
the  regular  faculty,  and  so  little  attempt  at  argument  to  refute  the  principles 
of  their  practice."  As  it  respects  myself,  sapient  Editor,  I  beg  leave,  with 
all  due  deference  to  your  superior  science  and  literature,  to  deny  that  I  have 
at  any  time,  or  by  any  of  the  articles  which  I  have  written,  assailed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  regular  faculty  nor  of  the  profession  of  medicine;  but  I  have  as- 
sailed and  shall  continue  to  assail,  on  all  proper  occasions,  the  practice  of  the 
regular  and  licensed  Quackery,  whose  champion  you  assume  to  be.  I  have 
been  aiming  at  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and  regret  exceedingly  that 
so  many  illiterate  and  incompetent  men  have  found  their  way  into  it;  and 
that  there  is  so  much  quackery  and  empiricism  practiced  by  men  who  are 
recognized  as  members  of  the  "  regular  faculty,"  as  the  doctor  styles  the 
profession. 

Paragraph  2d:  M  Although  belonging  to  the  regular  faculty  myself,  I 
would  cheerfully  transfer  occasionally  to  this  paper,  a  well  written  and  able 
argument,"  &.c.  !  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  principles  of  the  profession, 
(1)  nor  with  scientific  physicians;  my  text  books  are  such  as  are  generally 
used  and  approved  of,  by  the  regular  profession,  and  from  the  application  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  them,  and  the  results  proving  to  my  mind  distinct- 
ly the  correctness  of  those  principles,  I  am  enabled  with  certainty  to  make 
correct  pathological  deductions;  consequently  I  have  no  desire  nor  intention 
to  attack  the  principlps  of  the  profession,  which,  when  scientifically  applied, 
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have  enabled  me  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  so  many  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
There  are  some  things  in  the  profession  which  I  very  much  deprecate,  and 
one  of  these  is,  the  rage  for  poly-pharmacy,  which  not  only  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe  also.  The  great  variety  of  rem- 
edies as  medicines,  which  are  brought  into  use,  through  the  medium  of  chem- 
istry, which  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  branches  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, tends  in  my  opinion  to  do  away  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  study  of 
another  of  the  branches  of  the  science,  which  is  of  vital  importance,  viz., 
Medical  Botany;  which  the  reformers  teach  more  thoroughly  than  is  taught 
by  the  so  called  regular  faculty,  while  they  at  the  same  time  teach  all  the 
other  branches  as  correctly  as  they  are  taught  by  the  faculty,  regular  or  ir- 
regular.  (2.) 

2d:  "I  would  certainly  throw  aside  such  a  poor  specimen  of  western  sci- 
ence and  literature,  if  emanating  from  any  of  the  regular  faculty,  as  unwor- 
thy of  critical  remark  !  !  " — How  very  condescending,  to  notice  the  West- 
ern Medical  Reformer.  I  wonder  if  such  a  paragraph,  relative  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  doctor,  or  any  of  the  regular  faculty,  would  not  be  called  by  him 
pseudology?  Some  of  the  articles,  of  which  the  Western  Medical  Reformer 
is  made  up,  have  emanated  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  as  legally  and  techni- 
cally a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  as  is  Dr.  W.  H.  Brisbane,  (al- 
though he  cannot  boast  of  being  appointed  one  of  the  faculty,)  who  was  driv- 
en "  ex  necessitate  "  to  defend  himself  from  the  insidious  thrusts  made  at  him 
by  members  of  the  profession,  (not  the  faculty,  for  I  consider  them  gentle- 
men); and  what  being,  among  the  intelligences  of  God's  nether  kingdom, 
would  not,  placed  in  similar  circumstances  with  myself,  pursue  a  similar 
course? 

....  I  think  Dr.  Brisbane's  attack  is  illiberal,  unkind,  and  uncalled  for. 
He  knows  I  have  been  investigating,  as  far  as  my  abilities  would  permit,  the 
modus  operandi  of  mercury  on  the  human  system,  and  that  from  my  own  in 
vestigations,  with  the  corroborative  testimony  of  scores  of  scientific  gentle- 
men of  the  profession,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mercury  could,  and 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  as  one  of  the  remedial  agents  of  the  profession. 
And  he  knows,  too,  that  I  wished  to  communicate  to  the  profession,  of  which 
I  am  a  regular  member,  the  result  of  my  labors;  but  the  M  latch-string  "  was 
pulled  in.  I  have  been  treated  with  as  much  contumely  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  profession,  as  though  I  was  the  only  regular  physician  who 
ever  wrote  or  spoke  against  the  use  of  that  most  poisonous  drug,  as  a  reme- 
dial agent  in  the  curing  of  disease. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  advocates,  and  there  are  also  a  great  many 
opposed  to  the  use  of  mercury,  who  are  also  regular  and  scientific  physi- 
cians. Among  its  opponents,  we  have  a  Colson,  Fourcroy,  Basper,  Petro- 
nius,  Rhodius,  Boyer,  Valvason,  Guidot,  Vaeelloni,  Deider,  Burghart,  Ha- 
eschtte,  Cautuo,  Dumeril,  Orfila,  Pickel,  Hunafield,  all  of  whom  have  found 
it  in  the  blood,  the  bones,  the  synovial  membranes,  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  in  the  semi-liquid  contents  of  a 
lipoma,  and  upon  a  analysis  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Medical 
Fac  jlty  of  Paris,  it  was  obtained  in  the  metallic  form,  from  the  mammary  (3) 
and  salivary  glands,  and  those  of  the  mesentery  and  great  intestine,  corrobo- 
rating the  researches  of  Fourcroy,  and  others,  who  pronounced  it  a  virulent 
poison.  In  addition  to  the  above,  who  are  German,  French,  and  Italian,  a 
host  of  others  who  stand  equally  high  in  the  profession,  in  Scotland,  England 
and  Ireland,  might  be  enumerated.  With  all  this  testimony  in  favor  of  re- 
form, my  watch-word  shall  continue  to  be  "  Reform."     And  although  I  may 
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perchance  happen  to  produce  a  nervous  shock  on  some  sensitive  (4)  hyper- 
critic,  1  shall  nevertheless  continue  from  time  to  time,  my  articles  on  diogno- 
sis,  Sec,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  I  shall  have  for  my  object  the  elevation 
of  the  profession,  and  the  ultimate  good  of  the  community. 

HIRAM  COX,  M.  D. 
Notes  on  the  above. 

1.  The  doctor  has  hardly  emerged  from  the  Dedalion  labyrinth  of  medical 
11  absurdity,  contradiction  and  falsehood."  No  quarrels  with  the  principles, 
forsooth!  Is  not  the  poisoning,  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  principle  that  "  active  poisons  are  the  best  remedies,"  "fever 
is  disease,"  Sec?  No  quarrel  with  the  principles!  Oh  doctor,  have  you  no 
logic  in  your  brain?  or  are  you  alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  you 
have  exercised?  Well,  we  recollect  that  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel  only 
saw  men  as  trees  walking,  until  Christ  had  touched  his  eyes  a  second  time. 

'2.  The  doctor,  like  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  struggling  through  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  occasionally  finds  firm  footing  in  the  shape  of  a  stubborn  fact. 

3.  Rather  crude  material  to  form  the  basis  of  an  infant's  food. 

4.  Take  care  you  do  not  yourself  evince  too  much  sensitiveness  to  criti- 
cism. A  keen  edge  must  be  well-tempered  to  wear  well.  Vinegar  may  do 
tor  a  condiment,  but  all  are  not  partial  to  sour  crout. 


OX-GALL  AS  A  REMEDY  IN  DYSPEPSIA. 

We  administer  Ox-Gall  in  those  cases  of  dyspepsia  accompanied  with  flat- 
ulency, sour  eructations,  and  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has  been  attended  with  happier  results  than  any, 
and  indeed,  than  all  other  remedies  that  we  ever  nave  exhibited  in  such 
cases. 

For  the  benefit  of  practitioners,  and  others  who  wish  to  make  trial  of  it, 
we  subjoin  our  mode  of  preparing  it.  We  empty  the  contents  of  three  large 
galls  into  a  quart  bowl,  which  we  immerse  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and 
keep  the  water  boiling  quite  gently  for  the  space  of  six  or  eight  hours;  or 
until  the  gall  shall  have  acquired  the  consistency  of  thick  molasses.  We 
then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  becomes  cool;  when  we 
mix  with  it  a  powder,  composed  of  five  parts  of  finely  pulverized  golden-seal, 
and  one  part  of  cayenne,  and  mould  it  into  a  pill  mass.  We  then  divide  it 
into  five-grain  pills,  and  administer  from  two  to  four,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  Under  this  treatment  an 
immediate  change  generally  takes  place;  the  acidity  is  rectified,  the  distress 
at  the  stomach  removed,  the  bowels  become  regular,  and  the  stools  natural. 
After  using  the  pills  in  this  way  for  a  few  days,  one  dose  may  be  dispensed 
with;  and  after  continuing  two  doses  a  day,  if  the  bowels  continue  regular, 
take  them  but  once.  Usually  in  those  cases  which  we  have  treated,  we  have 
discontinued  them,  at  the  end  of  about  four  weeks,  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time;  and  if  the  bowels  appear  disposed  to  become  constipated  again,  we 
have  ordered  them  to  be  resumed  once  a  day,  or  once  in  two  day3,  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoms,  until  a  complete  cure  is  effected. 

VVe  are  now  treating  some  patients  with  pure  inspissated  ox-gall,  uncom- 
bined  with  any  other  substance,  and  in  some  future  number  we  may  ac- 
quaint our  readers  with  the  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  urge  upon  practitioners  the  importance  of  testing  the 
virtues  of  this  article  in  their  practice,  in  the  confident  belief  that  they  will 
rind  it  of  incalculable  benefit  in  those  cases  which  we  have  named,  and  per- 
haps in  many  others;  and  after  having  tried  it,  we  hope  they  will  furnish  the 
result  for  publication  in  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser. — [Boston  Thorn.  Ad- 
vertiser.] 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  our  paper  has  been  very  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers, from  the  numerous  letters  of  commendation  that  we  have  received,  and 
also  from  the  great  variety  of  useful  instruction,  together  with  the  numerous 
and  valuable  recipes  that  we  have  published.  We  feel  grateful  to  our  sub- 
scribers for  the  liberal  share  of  patronage  that  we  have  received,  and  re- 
turn them  our  grateful  thanks  for  past  favors.  We  regret,  however,  to  in- 
form them,  that  in  consequeuce  of  an  extensive  practice,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  devote  that  attention  to  the  work  that  we  intended  to  have  done;  we 
must  also  inform  our  readers  that  we  must  discontinue  the  work  for  the  pres- 
ent. If  we  conclude  to  continue  it  hereafter,  we  will  remit  one  of  the  numbers 
to  each  subscriber,and  they  can  inform  us  if  they  wish  to  continue  the  work. 

If  any  of  the  subscribers  have  not  received  the  twenty-four  numbers  com- 
plete, they  can  have  them  by  informing  us  through  the  Post  Master. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  AS  A  POISON. 

Continued  from  page  347. 

An  extract  from  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  which  was  accidentally 
omitted. 

Toxicological  Properties.  Swallowed  in  poisonous  doses,  it  produces  a 
sense  of  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  excruciating  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  excessive  thirst,  anxiety,  nausea  and  frequent  retching  with  vomit- 
ing of  bloody  mucus,  diarrhoea  and  sometimes  bloody  stools,  small  and  fre- 
quent pulse,  cold  sweats,  general  debility,  difficult  respiration,  cramps  in  the 
extremities,  faintings,  insensibility,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  exhibits  on  dissection  all  the  signs  which  mark  the 
action  of  a  violent  corrosive  poison.  In  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  poisoning 
by  corrosive  sublimate,  Orfila  recommends  the  free  use  of  the  whites  of  eggs 
beat  up  with  water.  The  albumen  of  the  eggs  converts  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate into  calomel;  and  the  liquid  by  its  bulk  dilutes  the  poison,  and  distends 
the  stomach  so  as4o  produce  vomiting.  If  eggs  cannot  be  procured,  wheat 
flour  mixed  with  water  may  be  substituted,  gluten  having,  according  to  M. 
Taddei,  the  same  effect  as  albumen.  Should  neither  of  these  antidotes  be  at 
hand,  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be  largely  administered;  and  in  any  event, 
the  patient  should  be  made  to  drink  copiously,  so  long  as  vomiting  continues, 
or  till  the  symptoms  are  relieved.  Should  he  be  unable  to  vomit,  the  stom- 
ach should  be  washed  out  by  means  of  the  stomach  pump.  The  consecutive 
inflammation  should  be  treated  with  general  or  local  bleeding,  fomentations, 
and  cooling  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  the  attendant  nervous  symptoms  be  al- 
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Tests  for  Corrosive  Sublimate.  On  account  of  the  extreme  virulence  of 
this  chloride  as  a  poison,  the  reagents  by  which  it  may  be  detected,  become 
a  subject  of  inquiry  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  connected  with  medico-le- 
gal investigations.  The  best  tests  for  this  substance,  according  to  Dr.Chris- 
tison,  are  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  (sulphuretted  hydrogen),  hydriodate  of 
potassa,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  niirate  of  silver.  A  stream  of  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  produces 
a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  acts  as  a  very  delicate  test. 
A  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potassa  produces  a  very  characteristic  pale  scar- 
let precipitate  of  deutiodide  of  mercury.  Protochloride  of  tin  causes  at  first 
a  white,  and  afterwards  a  greyish-black  precipitate,  and  as  a  test,  is  not  lia- 
ble to  any  fallacy.  Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  heavy  white  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver,  which  darkens  by  exposure  to  light.  This  test  detects  the 
chlorine  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  serves  to  determine,  after  the  other 
reagents  have  detected  the  mercury,  by  what  means  the  metal  is  held  in  so- 
lution. In  addition  to  these  tests,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Lime- 
water  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate  of  peroxide.  Ammonia  produces  a 
fine  twhite  fiocculent  precipitate.  Ferrocyanate  of  potassa  gives  rise  to  a 
white  precipitate,  becoming  slowly  yellowish,  and  at  length  pale  blue.  A 
bright  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  the  solution  is  instantly  tarnished,  and  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  becomes  covered  with  a  grayish-white  powder. 
Lastly,  a  polished  piece  of  gold,  moistened  with  the  mercurial  solution,  and 
touched,  through  the  liquid,  with  a  piece  of  iron,  becomes  silvery  white. 
This  test,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sylvester  and  simplified  by  Dr.  Paris, 
is  conveniently  applied  by  moistening  a  gold  ring  with  the  suspected  solu- 
tion, and  touching  the  ring  through  the  moistened  spot  with  the  point  of  a 
penknife.  The  object  of  the  iron  is  to  form  with  the  gold  a  simple  galvanic 
circle,  which  enables  the  latter  metal  to  precipitate  the  mercury  on  its  sur- 
face. 

By  the  combined  indications  of  the  foregoing  tests,  corrosive  sublimate 
may  be  infallibly  detected;  unless  it  exists  in  very  minute  quantity,  associat- 
ed with  organic  substances,  by  which  its  presence  is  often  greatly  obscured. 
When  it  exists  in  organic  mixtures,  made  by  boiling  the  contents  or  sub- 
stance of  the  stomach  in  distilled  water,  Dr.  Christison  recommends  that  a 
preliminary  trial  be  made,  with  the  protochloride  of  tin,  on  a  small  portion 
filtered  for  the  purpose.  If  this  causes  a  grayish-black  color,  he  shakes  the 
mixture,  as  recommended  by  Orfila,  with  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  and  rises  to  the  surface.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  salt  obtained  is  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  whereby  a  pure  solution  is  procured,  in  which  the  corrosive 
sublimate  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests.  If  the  trial  test 
should  produce  a  light  gray  color,  the  chloride  is  indicated  in  a  still  less 
quantity,  and  Dr.  Christison  recommends  to  proceed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Treat  the  unfiltered  mixture  with  protochloride  of  tin,  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  will  have  a  slate-gray  color.  Collect,  wash, 
and  drain  it  on  a  filter,  and,  having  removed  it  without  being  dried,  boil  it  in 
a  glass  flask,  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  until  all  the 
lumps  disappear.  The  alkali  will  dissolve  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  on  allowing  the  solution  to  remain  at  rest,  a  heavy  grayish-black  pow- 
der will  subside,  which  consists  chiefly  of  metallic  mercury,  and  in  which 
small  globules  of  the  metal  may  sometimes  be  discovered,  either  by  the  na- 
ked eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifier.  For  further  details,  see  Christison 
on  Poisons,  Edinburgh,  1829. 
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ROCHELLE  POWDERS.  &c. 

We  give  the  extract  in  full,  from  the  United  States  Dispensatory. 

Medical  Properties.  Tartaric  acid,  being  cheaper  than  citric  acid,  forms 
when  dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened,  a  good  substitute  for  lemonade.  It 
is  very  much  used  in  medicine  to  form  acid  refrigerent  drinks  and  efferves- 
cing draughts.  What  are  called  soda  powders,  consist  of  twenty-five  grains 
of  tartaric  acid,  and  half  a  drachm  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  put  up  in  separate 
papers.  When  used,  the  acid  and  salt  are  dissolved  in  separate  portions  of 
water,  and  the  solutions  mixed  and  drank  in  a  state  of  effervescence.  These 
powders  furnish  a  good  substitute  for  soda  water.  Tartaric  acid  is  also  a 
constituent  in  the  gentle  aperient  called  Seidlitz  powders.  These  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  two  drachms  of  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  (Rochelle  salt,) 
and  two  scruples  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  put  up  in  a  white  paper,  and  thirty- 
five  grains  of  tartaric  acid  contained  in  a  blue  one.  The  contents  of  the 
white  paper  are  dissolved  in  about  half  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  those  of  the 
blue  paper  are  added;  and  the  whole  is  taken  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 
The  excess  of  acid  renders  the  medicine  more  pleasant,  without  injuring  its 
aperient  quality.  This  acid,  when  powdered  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat,  and 
then  mixed  in  due  proportion  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  forms  a  good  ef- 
fervescing powder,  a  teaspoonful  of  which,  stirred  into  a  tumbler  of  water, 
forms  the  dose.  The  mixture  must  be  kept  in  well  stopped  vials.  The  neu- 
tralizing power  of  tartaric  acid  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  citric  acid. 

Tartaric  acid  is  not  employed  in  any  officinal  preparation. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

A  deep  conviction  having  extensively  pervaded  the  community  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Botanic  practice  of  Medicine  over  the  old  system  of  blood- 
letting, blistering,  and  the  exhibition  of  mineral  poison,  it  is  proposed,  at 
the  request  of  numerous  friends  in  this  vicinity,  that  a  Convention  be  held 
in  Boston  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  contem- 
plating the  expediency  of  establishing  a  New  England  Medical  College,  in 
which  the  principle  of  medicine  taught  shall  be  founded  in  nature,  science, 
and  common  sense.  All  practitioners  of  medicine  and  other  individuals, 
feeling  an  interest  in  medical  reform,  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
are  earnestly  invited  to  attend.  It  is  believed,  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived, 
when  the  friends  generally  are  ripe  for  action,  and  will  harmonize  their  views 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  desirable  object.  Of  course,  the  meeting  will 
be  one  ofcgreat  interest;  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected,  that  such  as  live  re- 
mote from  the  city  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  be  present.  Any  who  may 
be  absolutely  prevented  from  attendence  are  requested  to  express  their  views 
by  letter,  post  paid,  and  directed  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 

Editorial  Remarks. — The  above  has  been  presented  to  us,  as  a  request 
of  several  Physicians. 

We  take  pleasure  in  concurring  in  the  noble  and  philanthropic  cause  of 
the  Botanical  Medical  Reform.  It  is  well  known  that  the  reformed  prac- 
ticioners  have  suffered  extensively  from  the  fact  that  we  have  been  without 
a  College  for  the  instruction  in  the  Botanic  principles,  and  the  public  have 
long  taken  the  advantage  of  our  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  we  hope  the 
time  has  arrived  when  they  will  see  the  necessity  and  importance  of  making  a 
strenuous  effort,  and  in  a  few  months  we  shall  see  a  fine  College  established 
in  the  heart  of  New  England,  which  will  be  an  honor  to  every  advocate  of 
the  cause,  and  we  are  also  prepared  to  inform  our  readers  that  there  are 
three  highly  distinguished  professors  ready  to  engage  as  Lecturers,  on 
Anatomy,  Surgery,  &c,  as  soon  as  the  College  can  be  established. 
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Those  attending  the  convention  will  be  able  to  learn  the  place  of  their 
meeting,  by  applying  at  310  Washington  street,  Boston. 

We  subjoin  the  following  extract  t  aken  from  Dr.  Beach,  which  will 
readily  show  to  every  reader  the  advantages  of  Physicians  where  Botanic 
Colleges  have  been  established  in  the  west. 

"  In  the  western  states  the  reformed  practice  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and,  if  I  may  credit  the  authority  of  a  respectable  individual  who  has  resided 
in  one  of  them  for  a  number  of  years,  is  fast  rising  in  public  estimation,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  eclipse  the  mineral  system,  and  become  the  most  popular 
and  successful  practice  of  the  day.  It  is  because  the  people  see  that  vegeta- 
ble medicines  are  safer  than  mineral,  and  equally  or  even  more  efficacious, 
that  they  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter;  and  that  has  caused  the  system  to 
spread  with  such  unprecedented  rapidity.  In  many  places  a  mineral  or  old 
school  physician  can  find  no  employment.  Such  is  the  hostility  to  bleeding 
and  mercury,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  regular  practice,  that  its  advocates 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  abandon  their  system,  or  seek  some  other  business 
to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

"The  Botanic  practice,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  fast  penetrating 
into  our  northern  and  eastern  regions.  The  name  of  its  illustrious  founder, 
Dr.  Wooster  Beach,  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  out  of  chaos,  as  it  were,  a  system  of  medical 
practice  founded  on  rational,  philosophic  principles.  For,  when  we  consider 
that  no  physician  of  the  old  stamp  has  dared  publish  to  the  world  a  scientific 
work  on  the  reformed  system  of  medicine,  to  Dr.  Beach  is  certainly  due 
unbounded  praise  for  his  independence  and  magnanimity  in  publishing  one  of 
this  character,  so  able  and  useful  as  it  is,  when  the  whole  medical  faculty 
were  arrayed  against  him.  Possesisng  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  native 
talent  and  intellectual  acumen;  with  keen  perceptive  faculties,  great  dis- 
criminating powers,  and  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  sanctified  by  the 
purest  morality  to  the  noblest  ends,  he  was  not  content  with  being  confiend 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  mere  professional  career;  his  philosophic  mind 
was  for  more  extensive  investigation  into  medical  science,  and  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  'what  is  truth.'  As  he  proceeded  onward,  step  by  step,  in  the 
path  of  inquiry,  he  became  convinced,  to  use  his  own  language,  '  that  the 
present  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  so  far  from  being  founded  on  correct 
principles,   both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  absolutely  a  curse  to  society.' 

"  These  sentiments  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength,  and  constant  observation  confirmed  him  in  the  truth  of  them.  Con- 
sequently he  felt  a  deep  solicitude  to  effect  a  reformation.  — At  length  he 
heard  of  a  botanical  physician  of  some  emience,  Dr.  Jacob  Tidd,  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  who  obtained  his  medical  knowledge  of  a  German  phy- 
sician of  high  standing;  and  afterward  obtained  much  valuable  information 
from  a  relative  who  had  |been  taken  prisoner  among  the  Indians  during  the 
war.  Forty  year's  experience,  united  to  these  advantages,  had  acquired  him 
a  reputation,  as  a  successful  practitioner,  that  had  spread  far  beyond  his 
immediate  sphere. 

"  Dr  Beach,  determining-  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
requisite  knowledge,  visited  Dr.  Tidd,  studied  medicine  with  him,  and  after 
remaining  with  him  until  his  death,  succeeeded  him  in  his  practice.  Thus 
armed  and  equipped  with  that  knowledge  which  was  one  day  aided  by  ex- 
perience to  establish  his  fame  as  a  scholar  and  a  physician,  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  medicine  with  flattering  prospects  of  success.  He  soon  cured 
some  cases  that  had    been  considered  hopeless,  an  account  of  which  reached 
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Yorwe  Ethef  bity  ok,  and  he  was  on  that  account  sent  for  to  attend  some  of 
those  of  a  similar  nature.  His  success  was  so  signal  and  satisfactory,  that 
the  report  of  it  was  soon  circulated  to  such  an  extent  that  he  received  nu- 
merous solicitations  to  remain  in  the  city,  to  which  he  finally  consented.' 
'  He  embraced  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  lecturers  in  the  city  Medical 
College  of  Mineral  Physicians  in  New  York,  where  he  graduated,  and  re- 
ceived a  Diploma  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state.5 

"His  attention,  however,  was  not  all  diverted  from'  the  Botanic  Practice; 
if  anything,  his  opinion  of  it  became  strengthened,  being  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  its  superiority  over  that   pursued  by  the    mineral    physicians." 

THE  SPECTRE  SHIP  OF  SALEM. 
The    Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.,    an    eminent  clergyman 
of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
wrote  a  curious    book,    entitled  "  Magnalia    Christi  American,"  in  which  he 
ha3  exibited,    not  only  his  own,  but  the  prevalent    superstitions  of  the  times 
in   which  he  lived.     The  country    had  been,    in  the  language  of  that  period, 
exposed  to    "  war   from   the    invisible    world,"  during  which  the  inhabitants 
were  afflicted  with  demons,    and    so    wrought   upon   by  spectres,  as  to  pine, 
languish,  and  die  under  excruciating  torments.      Sometimes   the  demons  at- 
tacked   one    part  of  the  country,   and  sometimes   another;  and  the  object  of 
the    learned    and  reverend  Doctor's  book  is  to  authenticate  the  very  tragical 
instances    in  which   they   infested  the  houses  and  afflicted  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants.     "  Flashy  people,"    says  he,  "  may  burlesque  these  things,  but 
when  hundreds  of  the  most  sober  people  in  the  country,  where  they  have  as 
much    mother-wit    certainly  as   the  rest  of  mankind,   know  them  to  be  true, 
nothing    but   the  absurd  and  forward  spirit  of  sadducism  can  question  them. 
I  have  not  mentioned  so  much  as  one  thing,  that  will  not  be  justified,  if  it  be 
required,    by  oaths    of  more    consistant    persons   than  any  that  can  ridicule 
these    odd    phenomena."     And  certainly  few    facts,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
evidence,    have  been  better  established  than  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and 
the    wars  of  prodigious  spirits  in  the  provinces  of  New  England,  during  the 
time    of  Dr.  Mather.     We    have    accounts    of  trials  conducted  with  all  the 
forms  and  implements  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  many  persons  were  convicted 
of  holding  communication  with    demons;  and  we  have,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable,   voluntary    confessions  of  parties,  acknowledging  themselves  "  in 
leagues  with  the  devil."     So  far,    therefore,    as  the    records  and  archives  of 
courts  of  law    can  verify  the  truth  of  any  investigation,  we  must  believe  that 
many    of  the  things   that  Dr.  Mather  has  set  forth,  are  not  only  true  as  his- 
torical   events,    but  also  naturally  incident,  however  rarely,  to  the  condition 
and    fortunes   of  men.     It  is   not  for  us,  however,  to  argue  this  matter,  but 
many  of  the  Doctor's  stories  are  really  striking,  reviewing  them  merely  as 
creations  of  fancy,  and  some  of  the  phenomena  which  he  describes,  and  boasts 
of  having    witnesses   to  confirm,    have  in  different   ages  been  seen  in  similar 
forms,  and  in  countries  far  remote  from  New  England.     The  prodigy  of  the 
Cross,  which  Constantine  and  his  army  beheld  in  the  air,  is  of  this  discription; 
and    the    apocalypse  vouchsafed  to  Godfrey,  in  the  Crusade,  is  of  the  same 
character.  Dr.  Mather  describes  noise  and  hustlings  heard  in  the  air,  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  Indian  war  of  1675,  accompanied  with  beating  of  drums,  a3 
in  a  battle.     But  without  entering  into  any  particular  disquisition  concerning 
these  omens    and  auguries,  we  shall  here  presnt  a  version  of  his  story  of  the 
naval    apparition,  only  premising  that  it  contains  several   particulars  which 
the  Doctor  has  noticed,  but  which,  we  are  persuaded,  are  not  less  true  than 
those  he  has  related. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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A  ship,  called  "  Noah,s  Dove,"  was  preparing  to  sail  from  the  port  of 
Salem  for  "  Old  England,"  when  a  young  man,  accompained  by  his  birde, 
came  and  engaged  berths  for  himself  and  her,  as  passengers.  No  one  in  all 
Salem  was  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  this  handsome  couple, 
nor  did  they  themselves  seek  any  acquaintance  in  the  town;  but  until  the 
el  was  ready,  lived  in  the  most  secluded  state.  Their  conduct  was  per- 
fectly blameless,  and  their  appearance  was  highly  respectable;  but  the  sharp- 
sighted  people  of  Salem  knew  the  prestigious  appearance  of  the  demons  which 
afflicted  the  country,  and  they  discerned  something  about  them  which  could 
not  be  deemed  otherwise  than  mysterious. 

Many  persons,  intending  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  old  country,  took 
passage  also  in  the  Noah's  Dove;  but  the  friends  of  some  of  them  thought 
they  were  rash  in  doing  so,  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  learn  something 
of  their  two  questionable  fellow-passengers,  before  hazarding  themselves  at 
sea  with  persons  so  unknown  and  singular.  These  admonitions  gave  occasion 
to  much  talk  in  Salem;  but  not  having  the^effect  intended,  a  fatal  obstinacy 
became  prevalent,  and  prevented  every  one  who  proposed  to  sail  with  the 
vessel  from  "paying  the  slightest  attention  to  them.  This  strange  infatuation 
only  served  to  deepen  the  interest  which  the  town  took  in  the  departure  of 
the  ship. 

.  At  last  the  day  appointed  for  her  sailing  arrived.  Never  had  such  a  solemn 
day  been  seen  in  Salem;  and,  moreover,  it  happened  to  be  a  Friday;  for  the 
Captain  was  not  such  a  godly  man  as  the  mariners  of  Salem  generally  were 
in  those  days.  A  great  multitude  crowded  the  wharves  to  see  their  relations 
embark,  all  were  sorrowful,  and  many  in  tears.  At  last,  the  ship  hoisted 
the  signal  for  sailing,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  at  the  same  time  the  flag  was 
unfurled,  a  black  bird,  much  like  a  raven,  alighted  on  the  town  clock,  and 
by  its  weight  pushed  it  forward,  some  said  full  ten  minutes.  Every  one 
who  witnessed  this  sight,  was  struck  with  horror,  and  some  laid  hands 
upon  their  relations  to  prevent  them  from  embarking.  But  those  who  had 
engaged  to  go  with  the  fated  vessel,  were  wilful,  and  would  not  be  controlled. 

During  these  struggles,  the  two  unkown  strangers  came  also  to  embark, 
and  she  that  was  the  bride,  was  in  tears  weeping  bitterly.  However,  they 
stepped  on  board,  and  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  at  that  moment,  (the  ship  being 
cast  loose  from  her  moorings,)  made  her  way  ofT,  and  seh  was  almost  instantly 
at  sea.  The  crowd,  however  remained  anxiously  watching  her  progress  until 
she  was  out  of  sight.  They  then  returned  to  their  respective  houses,  and 
the  whole  conversation  of  Salem  for  that  evening,  was  saddened  with  pre- 
sentiments and  forebodings  concerning  the  Noah's  Dove. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  breeze  freshened  into  a  g"ale,  which  before 
the  morning  was  hightened  to  a  tempest.  The  sea  raged  with  tremendous 
fury,  and  the  wreck  of  clouds  that  careered  in  the  heavens,  was  scarcely 
less  tumultuous  than  the  angry  waves  in  the  ocean  below.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  Salem  were  persuaded  that  the  hurricane  had  something  to  do  with  the 
mysterious  passengers  in  the  Noah's  Dove.  Many  were  instinctively  con- 
vinced, that  the  ship  had  perished,  and  resigned  themselves  to  grief.  For 
three  days  and  three  nights,  the  wrath  of  the  storm  was  unmitigated.  On 
the  contary,  it  seemed  to  increase;  for,  although  it  was  then  midsummer, 
dreadful  showers  of  hail  mingled  with  fire,  and  thunder,  louder  than  had  ever 
been  heard  before,  pealed  continually.  No  man  could  doubt  the  fate  of  the 
Noah's  Dove.  Indeed,  it  was  the  persuasion  of  all,  that  every  vessel  which 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  within  the  sweep  and  phrenzy  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  could  not  survive  their  destruction. 
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The  sun,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  burst  through  the  clouds  in 
great  splendor — the  winds  almost  instantly  became  calm — the  hail  ceased — 
the  thunder  was  mute — and  the  billows  from  raging  surges,  rolled  themselves 
into  a  noiseless  swell.  A  change  so  abrupt,  coavinced  the  pious  inhabitants 
of  Salem  that  the  doom  of  the  vessel  was  sealed;  and  although  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect  that  the  sea  would  present  them  with  any  sight  of  her  wreck,  or  of 
that  of  other  vessels,  they  hastened  in  great  numbers  down  to  the  shore, 
where  they  stood  until  sunset,  gazing  and  wondering,  with  anxiety  and  sorrow 

Just  as  the  sun  dissapeared,  a  sound  of  exclamation  and  hurry,  accompanied 
by  movements,  arose  from  the  group  of  persons  who  were  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  considerably  elevated  above  the  crowd,  and  some  one  cried 
that  a  vessel  was  in  sight.  The  whole  multitude,  on  hearing  this,  were 
thrown  into  commotion,  and  fluctuated  to  and  fro,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
this  unexpected  phenomenon.  It  was,  however,  long  before  she  came  distinct- 
ly in  sight,  for  any  wind  which  was  then  blowing  was  off  the  shore,  and 
against  the  vessel;  insomuch  that  an  old  grayheaded  sailor  among  the  spec- 
tators, declared  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  work  into  the  harbor  that 
night.  But,  to  their  astonishment,  she  still  came  forward,  with  her  yards 
squared  and  her  sails  full,  notwithstanding  she  was  steering  in  the  wind's 
eye;  before  her  hull  could  be  properly  seen,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  who 
beheld  her  that  it  was  the  Noah's  Dove. 

By  this  time  the  twilight  was  much  faded,  but  it  began  to  be  observed 
that  the  ship  brightened,  as  if  some  supernatural  light  shone  upon  her  alone. 
This  wonderful  circumstauce  was  not  long  matter  of  doubt,  or  question;  for, 
when  the  stars  appeared,  she  was  seen  as  distinctly  as  if  she  had  been  there 
in  the  blaze  of  noonday,  and  a  panic  of  dread  and  terror  fell  upon  the  whole 
multitude. 

The  Rev.  Zebedee  Stebbin,  who  was  then  in  the  crowd,  an  acute  man, 
one  who  feared  the  Lord,  knew  that  the  apparent  ship  was  a  device  of  the 
prestigious  spirits,  and  that  it  behoved  all  present  to  pray  for  protection  against 
them;  he  therefore  mounted  upon  a  large  stone,  and  called  on  the  spectators 
to  join  him  in  the  46th  Psalm,  which  he  himself  began,  repeating  the  line 
aloud,  and  then  singing.  The  shores  echoed  with  the  solemn  melody,  and 
the  rising  wind  wafted  it  along  increasing  waves. 

While  the  worship  was  going  on,  the  sound  of  sudden  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions, of  persons  in  jeopardy,  was  heard  in  the  air;  the  ship  at  the  same 
time  came  straight  on  into  the  harbor,  and  being  illuminated  as  described, 
was  seen  rigged  out  in  every  part  exactly  like  the  Noah's  Dove.  Many  of 
the  spectators  saw  their  friends  on  board,  and  would  have  shouted  to  them 
with  joy,  but  their  was  something  dismal  andstrange  in  there  appearance, 
which  awed  them  to  remained  silent.  The  strange  young  man  and  his  bride 
were  seen  tenderly  embracing  each  other,  but  no  noise  or  voice  was  heard 
on  board.  At  that  moment  the  masts  and  rigging  fell  into  the  sea  as  if  they 
had  been  struck  down  by  lightning,  and  signals  of  distress  were  displayed, 
but  still  no  sound  was  heard. 

The  multitude  suspended  their  breathing,  convinced  that  the  vision  before 
them  was  the  unsubstantial  creation  of  the  prestigious  spirit.  This  belief 
entered  all  their  minds  simultaneously,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  mighty 
spectre  vanished. 

The  Noah's  Dove  was  never  heard  of,  and  it  was  believed  that  in  that 
hour,  riven  by  the  lightning  and  the  tempest,  she  had  foundered. 

"Count  me  not,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
narration,  "  struck  with  the  Livian  superstition,  in  repeating  prodigies  for 
which  I  have  such  incontestible  proofs." — Hartford   Columbus. 
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Inflamatory  Swelling,  caused  by  a  bruise  or  a  fall.  A  gentleman  in- 
forms us  that  it  may  be  cured  with  certainty,  by  applying  a  poultice  of  the 
meadow  moss  that  grows  from  three  to  six  inches  long  in  meadows.  All  of 
our  farmers  are  weli  acquainted  with  it,  that  have  wet  fresh  meadows. 

Take  it  and  put  it  into  a  kettle,  and  warm  it  comfortably  warm,  and  lay  it 
thick,  and  it  removes  the  swelling  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  in  a  re- 
markable manner;    no  water  must  be  added. 


You.vg  Trees. — An  excellent  mode  for  preventing  young  fruit  trees  from 
becoming  hide-bound  and  mossy,  and  for  promoting  their  health  and  growth, 
is  to  take  a  bucket  of  soft  soap,  and  apply  it  with  a  brush  or  old  cloth  to  the 
trunks  from  top  to  bottom;  this  cleanses  the  bark  and  destroys  the  worms 
or  the  eg-gs  of  insects,  and  the  soap  becoming  dissolved  by  rains,  descends 
to  the  roots  and  causes  the  tree  to  grow  vigorously. 

Carrots  a  Substitute  for  Eggs  in  Pudding. — Boiled  carrots,  when 
properly  prepared,  form  an  admirable  succeedaneum  for  eggs  in  the  making 
of  puddings.  They  must,  for  this  purpose,  be  well  boiled  and  mashed,  and 
afterwards  passed  through  a  coarse  cloth,  or  horsehair  seive.  The  pulp, 
when  thus  cleared  of  any  chance  fibrous  or  granular  matter,  may  be  intro- 
duced among  the  other  ingredients  constituting  the  pudding,  with  the  total 
omission  of  eggs,  in  a  quantity  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  former.  A 
pudding  composed  partly  of  the  above  material,  will  be  found  to  be  consider- 
ably lighter  than  if  the  same  had  been  made  with  eggs,  and  will  impart  a  far 
more  grateful  and  agreeable  flavor. — Scotsman.  ' 


RECiPEsf — An  exchange  paper  furnishes  the  following  prescriptions: 

Cure  for  Quinsy  or  a  Fever  Sore. — Take  the  moss  that  grows  on  the  cran- 
berry bog,  sprinkle  it  with  vinegar,  or  steam  it  in  vinegar,  and  apply  it  to 
the  part  affected,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  it  will  soon  afford  relief. 

For  a  Felon. — Take  a  piece  of  salt,  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  roast  it  in  the 
ashes,  and  pulverize  it;  then  take  a  piece  of  hard  soap  about  the  same  size, 
and  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  and  mix  all  to  the  consistency  of  salve  and  ap- 
ply it,  and  it  will  extract  the  felon. 

For  a  Sore  Toe  with  proud  flesh. — Apply  the  filings  of  horn,  till  a  cure  is 
effected. 

For  the  sting  of  a  Bee. — Apply  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

To  take  rust  from  Iron. — Apply  spirits  of  turpentine. 


A  jockey  once  selling  a  nag  to  a  gentleman,  frequently  observed  with  em- 
phatic earnestness,  that  "  he  was  an  honest  horse."  After  the  purchase,  the 
gentleman  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  an  honest  horse?  "  Why  sir,"  re- 
plied the  seller,  "  whenever  I  rode  he  always  threatened  to  throw  me,  and  he 
certainly  never  deceived  me." 

GERMAN  HEAD-ACHE  POWDERS. 

This  is  a  remedy  prepared  under  a  variety  of  names.  It  forms  the  most 
valuable  smelling  bottle  ever  used.  It  is  very  powerful  and  must  be  applied 
carefully  or  it  will  almost  take  the  breath. 

Take  two-thirds  of  good  unslacked  lime,  and  one-third  of  Sal  Amnonia, 
pound  it  seperate  in  a  morter,  put  it  into  a  phial  seperate,  shake  it  up  well 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  spirits,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  relieves  violent  head- 
ache in  a  few  miuutes. 
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